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EDITORIAL 


At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  ten  years 
ago,  congratulations  were  tendered  by  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  upon  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  formation  of  the 
society  and  upon  its  promise  of  usefulness,  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Medical  School  nor  to  Harvard  College 
alone,  but  offered  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  medical  education.  The  belief  was  expressed 
that  the  initial  meeting  would  mark  the  happy  be- 
ginning of  an  interest  actively  devoted  to  the  task 
of  placing  medical  education  in  Boston  on  a  level 
with  that  given  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  history 
of  this  Association  for  the  first  decade  of  its  exist- 
ence confirms  this  belief.  The  work  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  for  the  same  period  shows  an  ad- 
vance which  may  well  be  a  matter  of  gratification 
and  pride  to  the  men  who  carry  its  degree  as  their 
title  to  the  opportunity  to  render  the  best  service 
possible  in  their  profession. 

The  possession  of  this  degree  implies,  to  every 
thoughtful  man,  an  interest  in,  and  a  desire  to  en- 
courage, the  continued  advancement  of  the  School 
from   which   he   graduated.     The  existence  of  this 
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spirit  should  be  recognized  in  the  means  employed, 
not  only  to  keep  the  graduates  in  touch  with  the 
School,  but  also  with  each  other  in  the  furtherance 
of  a  common  cause. 

To  this  end  the  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association,  of  which  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Council  and 
the  issuance  of  a  quarterly  bulletin  are  a  part,  have 
been  made.  Both  of  these  measures  serve  to  keep 
the  individual  member  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  School  and  of  the  interests  of  his  colleagues, 
and  a£ford  him  a  medium  for  communication  with  his 
fellows. 

There  is  excellent  ground  for  satisfaction  in  the 
present  standing  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Harvard  University  and  for  enthusiasm  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  its  enlarged  facilities  for  medical 
education.  Unexpressed,  however,  in  helpfulness  to 
a  good  end  these  are  valueless,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  member  of  this  Association  to  promote 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  purpose  for  which  the 
organization  was  created. 

To  strengthen  the  Association  as  an  organization, 
there  must  be  the  addition  of  new  members  from 
each  graduating  class  and  an  active  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  already  members  in  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  in  the  enrolment  of 
graduates  settled  in  practice  who  have  not  yet  joined 
its  ranks. 
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Membership  in  the  Association  emphasizes  the 
individual  relationship  to  the  School  and  aflfords 
an  opportunity  to  further,  and  to  participate  in,  its 
success. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  on  June  25  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  were  pres- 
ent The  President,  Dr.  Blake,  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary's  report  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and 
accepted.  The  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  then 
submitted  the  following  report :  — 

Received  from  Dr.  Ela $2,504,01 

Received  dues  and  excess  of  exchange  * 1,659.20 

Received  interest       80.90 

$4,244,11 

Paid  out  per  schedule $1,462.19 

Balance  on  hand 2,781.92 

$4,244.11 

Balance  divided  as  follows :  — 

Life  membership  fimd,  Cambridgeport  Savings  Bank, 

Book  41,134       $293.15 

Cambridge  Savings  Bank i>035.3o 

$1,328.45 
General  Fund,  Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  Book  No. 

28,170 598.57 

Old  Colony  Tnist  Company 854.90 

$2,781.92 

*  Excess  of  exchange  refers  to  money  sent  by  members  to  pay  cost  of  the  collection  oi  checks 
which  was  not  chained  to  the  Association  by  the  Trust  Company. 
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The  payments  include  $500  donated  by  vote  of  the  councillors 
to  the  Boston  Medical  Library  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
students  of  the  Medical  School  may  make  free  use  of  the  library. 

Respectfully  submitted,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Ireasurer. 

This  account  was  audited  by  Drs.  Brigham  and  Worcester, 
who  found  it  correct 

Treasurer's  and  Auditor's  report  accepted. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Cheever  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Medical  School.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  saying  that  the  committee  was  appointed 
to  criticise,  and  in  turn  invited  criticism  from  others. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
TO   THE  MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

June  25,  1901. 

The  ephemeral  character  of  modem  medical  writing,  the  fact 
that  little  is  read  back  of  the  current  publications  of  each  year, 
the  new  departures  in  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  requirement  of 
an  academic  degree,  all  furnish  reasons  for  this  report  on  the 
Medical  School. 

Let  us  inquire :  — 

1.  What  is  our  prospect  of  early  change  ? 

2.  What  is  new  since  last  year  ? 

3.  What  would  we  alter  ? 

I.  The  probability  is  that  the  requirement  of  an  A.B.  degree 
will  diminish  the  entering  class. 

The  expansion  of  laboratory  work  requires  a  new  building. 

The  Medical  School  has  secured  the  option  of  a  large  tract  of 
land.  How  much  land  it  will  need  depends  on  the  acquirement  of 
a  bequest  for  a  College  Hospital 

How  soon  the  School  can  be  removed  to  a  new  site  depends  on 
subscription. 
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2.  The  concentration  of  subjects  is  new  this  past  year.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  first  year  every  forenoon  is  devoted  to  anat- 
omy; and  every  afternoon  to  histology,  to  anatomical  quizzes, 
and  to  nothing  else :  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  half 
the  day  to  physiology  and  half  to  physiological  chemistry;  the 
first  half  of  the  second  year  to  pathology  and  to  bacteriology  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on. 

Concentration  of  attention,  thoroughness,  and  economy  of  time 
are  claimed  for  this  method.  It  is  said  to  have  worked  well.  And 
the  aim  is  to  extend  it  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  present  use,  much  more  the  extension,  of  this 
system  will  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors.  The 
School  now  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  teachers,  or  one  to 
every  five  students. 

Teaching  by  small  sections  instead  of  class  teaching  is  thus 
made  practicable.  The  great  hospitals  must  be  used  on  alternate 
days.  While  for  years  the  third  year  students  have  been  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  minor  surgical  work  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments, it  is  only  in  the  past  year  that  each  student  has  been 
required  to  spend  an  hour  daily,  for  six  weeks,  in  this  study.  By 
a  system  of  different  colored  cards,  accurate  account  has  been 
kept  of  each  student's  attendance,  of  the  subjects  taught,  the  date 
of  assignment  of  minor  surgical  and  fracture  cases,  and  the  mark 
obtained  at  the  minor  examinations.  The  same  card  system  has 
been  applied  to  class  sections. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  former  ward  visits  of  thirty 
or  more  students  fail  in  their  object,  and  should  cease,  but  make 
way  for  smaller  numbers,  in  sections,  where  the  student  should 
take  active  part  in  the  visit  and  be  questioned.  The  fourth  year 
clinical  visits  have  been  replaced  by  sections  of  five  men,  who 
make  eighteen  visits  in  the  wards,  when  the  after-treatment  of 
operations,  and  the  routine  care  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  is 
illustrated  and  discussed  with  the  students  by  the  assistant  sur- 
geons. This  close  contact  of  advanced  students  with  cases  is  of 
the  utmost  advantage  to  them. 

Similar  modes  of  condensed  and  individual  teaching  are  applied 
in  cHnical  medicine  and  in  obstetrics,  with  some  necessary  varia- 
tion of  detail,  in  both  the  great  hospitals,  in  the  dispensary,  and 
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in  the  l3ring-in  hospital  and  its  out-patient  relief  service.  Students 
each  have  a  fracture,  a  minor  surgical  case,  a  medical  case,  six 
cases  of  labor,  to  treat  themselves  and  to  report  on,  but  always 
near  a  consultant,  if  unexpected  emergencies  arise. 

3.  In  our  opinion  the  didactic  lecture  should  never  be  abandoned. 
It  should,  however,  be  less  frequent,  being,  in  a  proportion  to 
clinical  teaching  and  laboratory  teaching,  of  one  to  three ;  or  even 
one  to  four,  in  some  subjects.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  didactic  lecture  warrants  its  taking  up  almost  the  whole 
of  the  instruction  in  gynaecology  and  in  orthopaedics ;  two-thirds  of 
the  instruction  in  otology ;  all  the  instruction  in  materia  medica 
and  psychiatry ;  more  than  one-half  the  instruction  in  laryngology, 
and  one-half  the  instruction  in  ophthalmology  and  dermatology. 

The  substitution  of  clinics  for  didactic  lectures  seems  judicious 
in  such  branches  as  the  last  two  named,  where  our  knowledge  is 
based  on  what  we  see  and  feel.  Some  systematic  teaching,  aided 
by  a  good  text-book,  might  be  given  also ;  but  in  all  the  special- 
ties didactic  lectures  are  too  numerous. 

Specialties  should  be  elected,  or  selected,  in  the  fourth  year; 
should  be  taught  largely  by  clinics,  and  should  have  their  final 
examinations  clinical.  The  touch,  the  sight,  the  use  of  instruments 
of  precision,  absolute  contact  with  a  case, —  these  should  be  the 
means  of  examination,  as  well  as  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
teaching. 

In  the  course  on  operative  surgery  there  should  be  a  didactic 
demonstration;  a  repetition  of  all  operations  by  the  student; 
no  examination  paper.  The  student  should  be  marked  on  his 
work. 

Therapeutics  should  be  transferred  to  the  third  year,  and  be 
brought  in  connection  with  clinics.  The  nmemonic  part  of  materia 
medica  should  come  in  the  second  year ;  and  the  course  in  practi- 
cal pharmacy  should  be  required,  and  not  optional. 

Class  recitations  are  often  failures  from  the  refusal  of  students 
to  answer.  The  teacher  is  thus  tempted  to  do  all  the  talking. 
Sectional  recitations,  in  connection  with  a  clinic,  would  be  prefer- 
able. We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  as  favoring 
questions  and  answers  between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  secure  active  mental  participation,  instead  of  passive 
receptivity. 
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Medicine  and  surgery  should  be  taught  together ;  not  dis-asso- 
ciated,  as  now.  Nature  draws  no  such  line.  We  cannot,  in 
practice.  Pathological  processes  may  be  first  medical  and  later 
surgical,  or  the  opposite.  The  student  who  has  a  training  only 
in  surgery  or  only  in  medicine,  in  his  hospital  life,  is  handicapped 
for  ordinary  practice.  Were  it  possible  for  the  student  to  follow 
the  whole  course  of  a  case,  either  surgical  or  medical,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  he  would  learn  those  details  which  are  significant  of 
success  or  failure  in  practice,  and  which  should  not  be  wholly 
delegated  to  nurses.  Thus,  also,  the  student,  not  on  service  in 
a  hospital,  should  constantly  pass  and  repass  from  medical  to 
surgical  cases,  and  be  shown  where  their  lines  unite. 

In  the  teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery,  more  time  and  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the  student  with 
common  maladies,  such  as  are  likely  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  his 
practice,  and  less  time  to  the  showing  of  rare  cases,  whose  chief 
interest  is  to  the  teacher  himself.  A  glance  at  the  following  table 
reveals  the  striking  contrast  which  exists  between  the  time  given 
to  teaching  surgery,  and  the  amount  of  surgery  which  falls  to  the 
average  practitioner.  The  differences  in  other  branches,  also, 
speak  for  themselves.  These  statistics  are  based  on  returns  from 
seven  physicians  in  general  practice  in  Springfield,  Salem,  Wal- 
tham,  Milton,  Maiden,  Somerville. 

Total  cases,  1,594:  — 

General  medicine 1,230 

Surgery 143 

Obstetrics       , 58 

Gynaecology 55 

Dermatology 28 

Neurology 19 

Otology 14 

Laryngology 12 

Psychiatry 11 

Syphilis 10 

Ophthalmcdogy 8 

Pediatrics 6 

i»S94 

Of  the  1,230  medical  cases :  — 
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Grippe 321 

Digestive 108 

Bronchitis 78 

Nearasthenic 84 

Rheumatism 61 

Heart  disease 46 

Pneamonia 41 

Colds 36 

Phthisis 27 

Debility 23 

Therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  general  medical  cases  were  of  ten 
common  types. 

The  relative  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the  different  studies 
shows  some  results  not  wholly  reasonable,  as  it  seems  to  us.  More 
time  is  given  to  the  two  courses  on  physiological  and  clinical 
chemistry  than  to  the  study  of  clinical  medicine.  Physiological 
chemistry  offers  a  10  hours,  and  clinical  chemistry  196  hours,  or  a 
total  of  406  hours.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  clinical 
medicine  has  398  hours.  Is  this  proportion  a  useful  one? 
Twenty-eight  hours  are  devoted  to  S3rphilis;  and  no  special 
time  assigned  to  gonorrhoea,  which  is  more  common.  It  is  true 
that  the  genito-urinary  courses  may  include  much  gonorrhcea  and 
its  consequences,  as  stricture,  for  example ;  but  even  here  we  fear 
the  student  is  not  sufficiently  familiarized  with  the  practical  use  of 
the  catheter  and  with  common  manipulations.  The  use  of  the 
touch  in  the  rectum  is  not  insisted  on  enough,  also. 

Were  we  to  discuss  the  specialties,  we  should  here  also  have  to 
criticise  a  lack  of  proportion.  Legal  medicine  has  more  time 
assigned  to  it  than  neurology  or  gynaecology.  So,  also,  in  the 
specialties  themselves  there  are  grades  of  importance  in  subjects, 
and  in  their  frequency.  Conjunctivitis,  Ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
iritis,  far  surpass,  in  this  way,  amaurosis,  haemorrhage,  or  Bright's 
disease.  The  common  we  have  with  us  always :  on  this  we  must 
stand  or  fall  in  daily  practice.  Can  we  see  too  much  of  it  as 
students  ? 

We  learn  that  a  careful  report  on  every  lecture,  clinic,  and 
recitation,  in  surgery,  has  been  kept  the  past  year,  and  the 
results  compared.  Thus  subjects  need  not  be  duplicated ;  and  a 
fair  relative  proportion  of  subjects  and  their  importance  can  be 
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observed.  This  would  be  like  a  "  clearing  house  " ;  and  possibly 
might  be  applied  to  all  subjects. 

The  perspective  of  subjects  is  of  the  last  importance.  How 
would  we  class  them  as  to  magnitude,  meaning  by  magnitude  their 
relative  importance  in  a  doctor's  life  to  one  who  is  not  a  specialist  ? 

Materia  medica,  theory  and  practice,  therapeutics,  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

All  classed  together  as  oi  primary  importance. 

Surgery  and  clinical  surgery. 

Anatomy,  histology,  physiology. 

Pathology,  bacteriology. 

Obstetrics. 

Chemistry. 

Specialties. 

There  are  a  few  neglected  subjects,  as  professional  ethics; 
sexual  neurasthenia ;  the  diseases  of  old  age ;  inoperable  surgical 
cases.  Room  might  be  found  for  one  lecture  on  each  of  these 
subjects. 

The  inaugural  and  the  valedictory  lecture  have  been  a  distinct 
loss  since  their  omission. 

As  now  conducted,  examinations  propose  a  double  test:  first, 
oral;  second,  written.  Too  many  questions  are  often  given  for 
the  time  allowed.  The  student  cannot  do  himself  justice,  and  he 
feels  it  so.  The  labor  and  exhaustion  in  reading  the  papers  are 
too  onerous  for  the  examiner.  The  personal  equation  of  the  exam- 
iner is  a  source  of  error  which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated. 
What  could  be  substituted  ?  Laboratory  tests,  anatomical  tests, 
pathological  tests,  operative  tests,  chemical  tests,  clinical  tests, 
case  reports.  In  other  words,  work,  and  its  results,  shown  at  the 
time.  This  could  be  done  (i)  either  at  one,  final,  set  date :  or  (2) 
at  short  intervals  throughout  each  course.     The  last  is  preferable. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  the  examinations  to  test  the  student's 
power  to  deal  with  cases  of  disease,  to  make  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  take  an  intelligent  history,  and  reason  from  these 
to  a  rational  diagnosis,  {M-ognosis,  and  treatment  That  he  should 
be  able  to  give  a  written  account  of  a  disease,  in  an  examination- 
room,  and  under  examination  pressure,  is  of  secondary  importance. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  examination  marks  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  the  specialties,  should  be  based  largely  upon  the  examination 
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of  the  living  patient  by  the  student  No  objection  holds  against 
this  method  except  the  time  consumed  in  such  examinations. 
This  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  instructor  prepares  a 
written  report  of  the  cases  to  be  examined  by  the  student,  with 
which  the  student's  report  can  be  afterward  compared.  More- 
over, the  instructor  need  not  be  present  when  the  student  exam- 
ines his  case.  The  need  of  practical  examinations  of  the  kind 
described  is  especially  evident  in  the  courses  on  dermatology, 
gynaecology,  orthopaedics,  syphilis,  neurology,  ophthalmology,  otol- 
ogy, and  laryngology. 

An  efiFort  should  be  made  to  rehabilitate  the  general  practi- 
tioner :  during  three  years  to  combine  harmoniously  the  instruction 
indispensable  to  him :  during  the  fourth  year  to  let  him  select  spe- 
cial subjects  and  study  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  specialties. 
Let  him  be  graduated  in  four  years :  provide  a  fifth  year  (post- 
graduate), to  carry  the  knowledge  of  a  selected  specialty  to  its 
limit  In  this  way  we  can  make  broad-minded  specialists.  Two- 
thirds,  or  more,  of  our  students  cannot  become  residents  of  hos- 
pitals. Let  these  men  receive  special  and  individual  instruction 
in  a  fifth  (post-graduate)  year,  clinically  and  in  small  sections. 

Do  not  let  anything  we  have  said  be  construed  as  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  progress  already  made  in  our  Medical  School ;  nor 
to  estimate  at  its  true  worth  what  scientific  biology,  pathology,  and 
bacteriology  are  doing  for  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 

David  Williams  Cheever,  '58. 
Charles  Allen  Porter,  '92. 
Richard  Clark  Cabot,  '93. 

Summary, 

Teaching  less  didactic,  more  clinical. 

Specialties  taught  largely  by  clinics. 

Recitations  in  sections  and  in  clinics. 

Therapeutics  in  connection  with  cases. 

Chemistry  reduced. 

Medicine  and  surgery  to  be  taught  together. 

Common  cases  to  be  dwelt  on. 

The  touch  to  be  more  educated. 

A  change  in  the  perspective  of  studies. 

Examinations  largely  modified. 
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Dr.  C.  J.  Blake  spoke  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  so 
good  a  report  The  nominations  for  Counsellors  for 
the  term  ending  1905  were  then  made,  and  voted 
upon.  Dr.  Matthew  Vassar  Pierce,  '80,  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Frank  Piper,  '93,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Gushing,  '95,  of  Baltimore,  were  elected.  By  re- 
quest of  the  President  the  Secretary  spoke  on 
the  methods  of  nominating  Counsellors.  Heretofore 
the  Counsellors  have  been  nominated  by  the  Council 
itself,  and  have  been  invariably  elected  by  the  society. 
This  practically  constitutes  the  Council  a  self-continu- 
ing body.  The  Secretary  proposed  and  the  meeting 
approved  some  method  similar  to  that  in  use  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College.  In  some 
such  way  (or  by  postal  card  vote)  the  Association  it- 
self would  have  a  universal  vote  in  nominating  Coun- 
sellors. There  also  ought  to  be  some  method  of  de- 
posing those  Counsellors  who  do  not  attend  the 
Council  meetings  and  of  appointing  others  in  their 
places. 

The  subject  of  the  annual  dinner  was  then  taken 
up.  After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  voted  by 
the  meeting  that  a  triennial  dinner  be  held  instead 
of  an  annual  one.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  dues 
be  $3.00  in  the  year  1903,  and  $3.00  every  third 
year  thereafter.  This  will  obviate  the  annoyance  of 
sending  an  annual  assessment  of  $1.00. 

The  matter  of  a  quarterly  publication  by  the  so- 
ciety then   received   extended  discussion.     It  seems 
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evident  that  the  interest  in  the  Association  is  not 
now  what  it  should  be.  The  Association  offers 
nothing  but  the  tradition  of  a  common  Alma  Mater 
as  a  recompense  for  joining  it.  It  is  thought  by 
the  Council  that  a  quarterly  publication  containing 
such  matters  as  might  be  available  concerning  the 
Medical  School  and  our  fellow  alumni  would  inter- 
est many  members,  especially  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  this  end  the  society  voted  that  Drs;  C  J. 
Blake  and  G.  S.  Whiteside  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  publish  such  a  journal.  To  aid  in  this  work,  the 
President  was  requested  to  appoint  as  many  cor- 
respondents as  he  might  see  fit  in  each  large  city 
and  each  State  in  the  country.  A  list  of  those  men 
who  have  already  consented  to  serve  as  correspond- 
ents will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Dr.  Blake  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  continued  relationship  of  the  indi- 
vidual graduate  and  the  Medical  School  in  the  inter- 
ests of  each. 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.m. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  gathered  in  Lect- 
ure-room E,  where  an  excellent  luncheon  and  punch 
was  served.     This  to  take  the  place  of  the  annual 

dinner. 

G.  S.  Whiteside, 

Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  DEGREES  CONFERRED  ON  COM- 
MENCEMENT DAY. 


On  Commencement   Day,  June  26,  1901,  degrees  were  con- 
ferred as  follows :  — 


M.D.  cum  lande. 


David  Cheever,  A.B.    .    .    . 
James  Herbert  Shannon,  A.B. 
Robert  Francis  Gibson     .    . 
William  Grout  Dwinell     .    . 
Percy  Gates  Knickerbocker  . 

Eliot  Alden,  A.B 

Horace  Binney,  A.B.    .    .    . 
Benjamin  Kendall  Emerson,  Jr. 
Fred  Patezson  Webster    .    . 
Walter  Remsen  Brinckerhoff,  S 
Harris  Bigelow  Haskell,  A.B. 
Lincoln  Fleetford  Sise,  A.B. 
Robert  Enstis  Hoyt     .    .    . 
Franklin  Edward  Clark    .    . 
Ernest  Bradford  Schallenbach 
Thomas  Francis  Leen,  A.B. 
Frederic  Thomas  Lewis,  A.M. 
Harold  Wellington  Smith 
Alfred  Millard  Wose    .    .    . 
Leslie  Raymond  Bragg,  S.B. 
Peter  William  Hess      .    .    . 
Fred  Towsley  Murphy,  A.B. 
Joseph  Cyril  0*Connell     .    . 
Charles  Eleacer  Hawkes,  A.B. 
Martin  Thomas  Field  .    .    . 

Elisha  Flagg,  A.B 

John  Lewis  Bremer,  A.B. 
Benjamin  Thomas  Burley,  A.B. 
Thomas  Frands  Clark     .    .    . 


B. 


93-45 
89.38 
88.96 
86.85 
86.59 
86.05 
85.94 
85.36 
84.94 
84.78 
84.5a 
8357 
83-55 
83.35 
82.68 

82.47 
82.16 
82.10 
81.88 
81.49 
81.36 
81.28 
81.26 

80.97 
80.78 

80.77 
8046 
80.15 
80.15 
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M.D. 


Horatio  Cnshing  Allen»  A.B. 

Nathaniel  Allison 

Frederick  Albert  Bardwell,  M.D. 

Michael  Francis  Barrett,  A.B. 

John  Joseph  Bartley 

Walter  Legrand  Bond 

William  Frederick  Boos,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Alfred  Winthrop  Bowman 

James  Frands  Brady 

Nathaniel  Perkins  Breed 

Nathaniel  Pope  Breed,  A.B. 

Albert  David  Brewer,  A.M. 

Joseph  Forrest  Bumham 

Arthar  Alverde  Chase 

Henry  Melville  Chase,  Jr.,  S.B. 

Walter  Greenough  Chase,  A.B. 

Alfred  Henry  Childs,  A.B. 

Herbert  Cholerton 

Bayard  Taylor  Crane 

Rupert  Calladon  Cross 
Alvah  Cochran  Cummings,  S.B. 
Morton  Everett  Cnmmings 
Arthur  Hardy  Cutter,  S.B. 
Rkhard  Dutton,  A.B. 

Harold  Adams  Gale,  A.B. 

Albert  Famsworth  Griffiths 

Lyman  Sawin  Hapgood,  A.B. 

Hugh  Kerr  Hatfield 

Philip  Francis  Herbst 

Howard  Fowler  Hohnes,  S.B. 

William  Welles  Hoyt 

Walter    Perkins    Hutchinson,    A.B., 

B.S.T. 
Howard  Bigelow  Jackson,  A.B. 
Jolm  Herbert  Johnson 
Harold  Wellington  Jones 
Arthur  Lemuel  Kennedy 
Charles  Lewis  Knight 
Gustave  Emil  Kurth 
Fred  De  Forest  Lambert,  M.D. 
Chrysostom  John  Leary 
John  Mason  Little,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Edwin  Allen  Locke,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 
William  Hearst  McBain,  A.B. 
Samuel  James  McDonald,  A.B. 


John  Francis  McHugh 

Francis  Ronan  Mahony 

Orland  Smith  Mahew 

Nathaniel  Robert  Mason.  A.B. 

Scott  Webber  Mooring 

John  Hinchley  Morse,  A.B. 

Philip  Wilfrid  Travis  Moxom 

William  Anthony  Mulherin,  A.M. 

Edward  Everett  Myers 

Osmon  Cleander  Baker  Nason,  A.M., 

M.D. 
Walter  Freeman  Nolen 
Ralph  Beverley  Ober 
George  Frederick  O'Day,  A.B. 
Harry  Caldwell  Parker 
Thomas  Tounge  Perkins,  M.D. 
Bernard  Wesley  Pond,  A.B. 
Herbert  Bancroft  Priest,  A.B. 
Frank  Wendell  Putnam,  S.B. 
Ralph  Putnam,  A.B. 
William  Edward  Reed 
Rees  Bynon  Rees,  M.D. 
William  Norton  Riley 
Frederick  McNaughton  Robertson 
Louis  Sydney  Bassford  Robinson,  A.B. 
Daniel  Eastman  Rogers 
George  Phippen  Sanborn 
Nathan  Edwin  Sanders,  A.B. 
James  Warren  Sever 
Edward  Wadsworth  Shead 
William  Skarstrom 
Frank  Warren  Sleeper,  A.M. 
Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  A.B. 
Frederick  Leon  Taylor,  S.B. 
Peter  Hunter  Thompson,  M.D. 
Edward  Nelson  Tobey,  A.B. 
David  Townsend,  A.B. 
Charles  Herman  Tozier,  S.B. 
Samuel  Graham  Underbill,  A.B. 
Wallis  Dunlap  Walker,  A.B. 
John  Slater  Waterman 
Thomas  Henry  Toynbee  Wight 
George  Edgar  Winslow 
Nathaniel  Knight  Wood,  A.B. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

BY  GEORGE  SHEPLEY. 

Few  finer  groups  of  buildings  have  ever  been  planned  for 
Boston  than  the  seven  that  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Harvard  Dental  School.  They 
are  to  be  situated  on  a  twenty-six-acre  lot  of  land,  bounded  by 
Longwood  Avenue  on  the  north-east,  Wigglesworth  Street,  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  Francis  Street,  and  private  property.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge.  Five  build- 
ings will  be  devoted  to  the  Medical  School,  one  to  the  Dental 
School ;  and  there  also  will  be  a  power-house.  All  are  to  be  classi- 
cal in  style,  and  built  in  the  unit  system,  which  will  admit  of 
almost  unlimited  harmonious  addition.  The  five  buildings  of  the 
Medical  School  are  planned  to  surround  three  sides  of  a  court 
520  X  215  feet  in  dimension,  the  entrance  to  which  will  be  through 
a  gate  on  Longwood  Avenue.  The  lot  of  land  slopes  upward  from 
Longwood  Avenue,  so  that  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  in  the 
rear,  the  administration  building,  will  be  some  fifteen  feet  above 
the  street  level  All  of  the  buildings  will  be  built  of  light  stone 
exterior,  and  will  be  fireproof. 

Entering  the  court-yard  from  Longwood  Avenue,  there  is  to  be 
on  either  side  a  building  137  x  183  feet  on  the  ground  plan  and 
56  feet  in  height  £ach  will  have  a  high  basement  and  two  floors 
above.  These  buildings  consist  of  two  parallel  wings,  between 
which  and  on  the  side  facing  the  court-yard,  of  equal  height  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  is  a  part  where  will  be  situated 
amphitheatres  and  libraries.  The  first  building  on  the  right  is 
planned  for  the  pathological,  surgical,  and  bacteriological  depart- 
ments. The  building  opposite  is  for  the  departments  of  pharma- 
cology and  hygiene. 

Beyond  this  pair  of  buildings  nearest  the  street  is  to  be  another 
pair  identical  with  them  in  style  and  general  appearance,  but 
larger.  These  will  have  a  frontage  on  the  court-yard  of  195  feet 
and  a  depth  of  159  feet,  and  will  be  of  the  same  height     The  one 
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on  the  right  is  for  the  departments  of  physiological  chemistry  and 
physical  chemistry.  Opposite  it,  on  the  left  of  the  court-yard,  is 
the  histological,  embryological,  and  anatomical  building. 

As  in  the  first  building  described,  there  will  be  an  amphitheatre 
in  all  the  others,  each  seating  about  300  students.  Between  the 
anatomical  building  and  the  chemistry,  but  set  back  at  the  very 
end  of  the  court-yard,  is  the  Administration  Building.  The  ground 
floor  of  this  building  will  be  reached  from  the  court-yard  by  a 
series  of  stone  steps,  and  will  be  considerably  higher  than  the 
ground  floors  of  the  other  four  buildings.  It  will  be  76  feet  in 
height  and  165x75  feet  on  the  ground  plan.  In  the  basement 
there  will  be  a  students'  lunch-room,  janitor's  apartments,  and  store- 
rooms. The  ground  floor  will  contain  a  room  54x36  for  a  stu- 
dents' lounging  apartment,  a  faculty  room,  administration  depart- 
ment, and  the  general  offices  of  the  school.  On  the  second  floor 
there  are  to  be  three  lecture-rooms,  each  having  a  seating  capacity 
of  200.  This  floor  will  be  reached  by  a  staircase  in  the  rear. 
Above  the  second  floor  is  the  museum,  consisting  of  three  tiers  of 
stacks  surroimding  an  air-well.  This  room  will  be  34  feet  high 
and  will  be  lighted  by  a  large  circular  skylight  as  well  as  by  side- 
light from  windows.  The  floors  of  the  stacks  will  be  the  regular 
glass  library  floors.  The  curator  of  the  museum  will  have  an 
apartment  adjacent  to  the  museum  proper. 

A  general  description  applies  to  all  the  other  buildings.  In  the 
basements  there  are  storerooms,  workshops,  and  laboratories  for 
special  research  work,  locker  and  bicycle  rooms.  The  basement 
of  the  anatomical  building  is  planned  for  the  care  of  material*  for 
the  dissecting-rooms  above.  JThe  entrances  to  all  the  buildings 
will  be  on  the  basement  level,  and  corridors  also  on  this  level  will 
connect  all  the  buildings.  The  lower  part  of  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  lecturers  will  sit  are  on  the  basement  level,  but  the 
entrance  for  students  will  be  from  the  first  floor.  The  first  floors 
of  the  buildings  are  given  up  to  laboratories,  demonstration-rooms, 
lecture-halls,  and  research-rooms.  Several  of  the  dissecting-rooms 
of  the  anatomical  building  are  on  this  floor.  These  rooms  have 
been  planned  to  be  23x32  feet,  the  authorities  thinking  that  the 
smaller  rooms  will  be  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  larger 
ones. 
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The  second  floors  of  all  the  buildings  will  be  cut  up  into  small 
rooms  for  the  use  of  professors  and  assistants.  There  will  be 
more  dissecting-rooms  on  this  floor  of  the  anatomical  building. 
In  the  front  of  each  building  and  covering  a  part  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  amphitheatre  will  be  libraries.  Light  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  amphitheatres  through  skylights  on  a  level  with  the 
second  floor. 

The  Dental  School  will  face  Longwood  Avenue  150  feet  north- 
west of  the  surgical  and  bacteriological  building  of  the  Medical 
School  group.  There  will  be  an  entrance  from  Longwood  Avenue. 
The  building  will  be  154X  50,  with  a  s8-foot  wing  in  the  rear.  In 
the  basement  there  will  be  a  locker-room  for  students  and  instruc- 
tors, storerooms,  bicycle-room,  metallurgical  laboratory,  and  jani- 
tor's apartments.  The  first  floor  will  comprise  a  lecture  hall, 
seating  200  students,  a  library,  museum,  and  students'  lounging- 
room  similar  to  that  of  the  administration  building  of  the  Medical 
School.  The  first  floor  of  the  wing  will  be  occupied  by  a  special 
laboratory  for  dental  surgery.  All  of  the  second  floor  of  the  main 
building  will  be  devoted  to  a  laboratory  of  operative  dentistry. 
This  room  will  be  150x47  feet  and  17  feet  in  height,  and  will 
contain  107  chairs  for  work.  In  the  wing  there  is  a  waiting- 
room  and  a  laboratory  for  crown  and  bridge  work.  On  the  third 
floor  there  is  planned  another  laboratory  similar  to  the  operating 
department  on  the  second  floor  in  dimensions.  The  third  floor 
laboratory  will  be  used  for  instruction  and  mechanical  work.  The 
wing  is  to  contain  a  waiting-room  and  a  smaller  laboratory  for 
impressions  and  plate  work.  The  Dental  School  will  correspond 
in  every  way  as  to  architectural  style  with  the  Medical  School 
group. 

A  power-house  will  occupy  the  extreme  north  corner  of  the  lot 
beyond  the  Dental  School.  This  is  also  the  lowest  comer  of  the 
twenty-six  acre  lot.  In  addition  to  the  Longwood  Avenue  en- 
trance to  the  Medical  School,  there  will  be  a  driveway  from  -Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  just  above  Wigglesworth  Street.  From  this 
entrance  a  driveway  will  lead  to  the  administration  building  and 
branches,  to  the  rear  of  the  other  buildings.  The  remainder  of 
the  large  lot  of  land,  that  part  bordering  on  Francis  Street,  is  the 
highest,  and  has  been  reserved  for  a  hospital,  to  be  erected  at 
some  future  time. 
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NOTES. 


The  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  this  Association  are  open 
to  members  who  have  ideas  and  who  wish  to  express. them  con- 
cerning ways  of  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  Association  to 
either  the  Medical  School  or  the  graduates. 

On  Commencement  Day  No.  9  Holworthy  Hall  was  patronized 
by  between  two  and  three  hundred  alumni  and  their  friends,  where 
the  usual  Commencement  spread  was  much  appreciated.  This 
spread  tends  to  gather  annually  many  who  are  graduates  of  the 
Medical  School,  but  not  of  Harvard  College,  into  the  University 
fold. 

Through  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  and  in  sending  out  the  annual 
notices,  "  enrolment  cards,"  so  called,  were  included  in  many  of 
the  envelopes.  We  regret  that  this  occurred,  and  hope  those  men 
who  were  surprised  or  annoyed  by  it  will  accept  this  public 
apology. 

Reprints  of  articles  written  by  members  of  the  Association  and 
sent  to  us  will  receive  acknowledgment  in  this  Quarterly. 

On  Commencement  Day  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  read  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  J,  Pierpont  Morgan,  announcing  his  gift  of  $1,000,000  toward 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Medical  School.  In  our  next  issue  we 
hope  to  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  munificent  offer  of 
Mr.  Morgan's. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Whiteside, 
323  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  as  correspond- 
ents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly :  — 

Manton,  W.  P.,  1881,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Day,  F.  L.,  1889,  240  Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Capps,  J.  A.,  1895,  100  State  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Dudley,  James  Willard,  1891,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Edson,  Carroll  £.,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver,  Col. 

Taft,  Charles  £.,  1886,  2  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Barney,  Charles  N.,  1895,  care  of  War  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Pleadwell,  Frank  L.,  1896,  care  of  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wakefield,  A.  J.,  1855,  ^^^  Ocean  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Paige,  John  Dudley,  1888,  14  West  liberty  Street,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Barnes,  William,  Decatur,  HI. 

Thayer,  Addison  S.,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

Cushing,  H.  W.,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gage,  Homer,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Denny,  Charles  F.,  1882,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Brownrigg,  Albert  Edward,  1898,  Concord  Asylum,  Concord,  N.H. 

Francis,  Richard  P.,  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montclair,  N.J. 

Eaton,  Perdval  J.,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Potter,  Nathaniel  B.,  1894,  9  West  35th  Street,  New  York. 

Carpenter,  Thomas  B.,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Briggs,  Charles  E.,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tucker,  Ernest  F.,  1884,  Marquam  Block,  Portland,  Ore. 

Babcock,  James  W.,  1886,  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Terrell,  Frederick,  1881,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Harlow,  George  A.,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Broadway,  UGlwau- 

kee,W]s. 
Deinstadt,  William  K.,  1876,  St.  Stephen,  N.B. 
Parsons,  A.  W.,  1880,  18  Vergara  Street,  City  of  Mexico. 
Carey,  Robert  H.,  1866,  Trepassey,  Newfoundland. 
French,  Towneley  T.,  1896,  Kilauea,  Kauai,  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Weir,  E.  A.,  1893,  Chadron,  Neb. 
Ballard,  A.  M.,  1868,  AsheviUe,  N.C. 
Hutchinson,  M.,  1877,  Waterbury,  Vt. 
Dray,  F.  R.,  1898,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Perkins,  J.  W.,  1886,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emerson,  H.  C,  1893,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  this  list  that  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mon- 
tana, Tennessee,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  Australia,  Bahama  Islands, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Province  of  Quebec,  are  not 
represented.  Certain  members  of  the  Association  living  in  these 
localities  were  written  to  at  length  on  the  subject,  but  have  never 
answered  the  letters. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


The  following  members  of  the  Association  offer  courses  in  the 
Summer  School,  Harvard  University  :  — 

List  of  Instructors. 

Samuel  H.  Dargin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

Edward  H.  Bradford,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopaedics. 

Edward  M  Bnckingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instnictor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

William  B.  Hills,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  W.  Farlow,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instnictor  in  Larjrngology. 

Charles  M.  Green,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Samnel  J.  Mixter,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Sargery. 

Myles  Standish,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

Herman  F.  Vickeiy,  M.D.,  Instnictor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

John  T.  Bowen,  M.D.,  Instmctor  in  Dermatology. 

Edward  B.  Lane,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instnictor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

John  C.  Munro,  M.D.,  Instnictor  in  Surgeiy. 

Frederick  E.  Cheney,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Edwin  £.  Jack,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Paul  Thomdike,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-nrinary  Surgery. 

George  A.  Craigin,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

Malcolm  Storer,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

Fiank  A.  Higgins,  M.D.,  Asustant  in  Obstetrics. 

Frank  B.  Malloiy,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

John  Bapst  Blake,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

William  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Howard  A.  Lothrop,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

John  L  Morse,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

Edwin  W.  Dwight,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine  and  Assistant  in 

Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Fred  B.  Lund,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Suigery. 
Edward  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 
George  W.  W.  Brewster,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
J.  Bergen  Ogden,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 
Farrar  Cobb^  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Philip  Hammond,  M.D^  Assistant  in  Otology. 
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Henry  F.  Hewes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Cfinical  Chemistry. 

Calvin  G.  Page,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Charies  J.  White,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Dermatology. 

Ernest  A.  Codman,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Francis  P.  Denny,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

William  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

George   S.  C.  Badger,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  in  the 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
Franklin  S.  Newell,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
Henry  J.  Perry,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
James  C.  Donoghne,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 
Ralph  C.  Larrabee»  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 

Any  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  summer  and 
graduate  courses  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 


The  following  members  of  the  Association  offer  courses  for 
graduate  instruction  in  the  Medical  School :  — 

List  of  Instructors. 

William  L.  RichardBOiii  M.D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

James  C.  White,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

Edward  Cowles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

Oliver  F.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  Williams  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

Charles  B.  Porter,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  Collins  Warren,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Moseley  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  H.  A.  Beach,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

John  H.  McCoUom,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Contagious  Diseases. 

Abner  Post,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Edward  S.  Wood,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Edward  H.  Bradford,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopaedics. 

Frauds  -H.  Davenport,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

Thomas  M.  Rotch,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Edward  M.  Buckingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

William  F.  Whitney,  M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

Charles  S.  Minot,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embryol- 
ogy- 
Maurice  H.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  W.  Farlow,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

Charles  M.  Green,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Charles  F.  Withington,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

William  T.  Councilman,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

George  H.  Monks,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  in  Oper- 
ative Surgery. 

Myles  Standish,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

Francis  S.  Watson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

Harold  C.  Ernst,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

Philip  C.  Knapp,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Herman  F.  Vickery,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

George  Haven,  M.l^.,  Instructor  in  Gynaecology. 

Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 
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John  C.  Monro,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Theobald  Smith,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

Franz  Pfaff,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

William  T.  Porter,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Charles  L.  Scudder,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Edwin  E.  Jack,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Paul  Thomdike,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

Frederick  E.  Cheney,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

George  A.  Craigin,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

James  G.  Mumford,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Malcolm  Storer,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

Frank  A.  Higgins,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

Frank  B.  Mallory,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Edward  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

John  B.  Blake,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

John  L.  Morse,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

Franklin  G.  Balch,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Fred  B.  Lund,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Porter,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Edward  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology, 

Henry  F.  Hewes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 

J.  Bergen  Ogden,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Qinical  Chemistry. 

James  H.  Wright,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Eugene  A.  Crockett,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

Philip  Hammond,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

Franklin  S.  Newell,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

William  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  As»stant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr.  H.  H.  Haskell,  '93,  has  removed  to  34  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Goodale,  '93,  has  removed  to  397  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Hewes,  '95,  has  removed  to  125  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston. 

Dr.  James  S.  Stone,  '94,  has  removed  to  234  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy,  Jr.,  has  opened  an  office  at  667  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer,  '90,  has  removed  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  984 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  J.  Bergen  Ogden,  '93,  has  left  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  take  a  position  in  charge  of 
the  clinical  laboratory  of  Fraser  &  Co.,  262  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Moorehouse,  '97,  who  has  been  resident  physician  at 
the  Lakeside  Hospital,  has  opened  an  office  at  39  Cutter  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Richard  Wadsworth,  class  '00,  was  married  on  June  24, 
190 1,  at  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Mary  Atkinson.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  have  gone  to  Europe  for  three  months. 

On  Aug.  5,  1901,  Dr.  George  Strong  Derby,  class  '00,  will 
marry  Miss  Mary  Brewster  Brown,  daughter  of  General  J.  M. 
Brown,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Major  F.  A,  Washburn,  M.D.  '96,  was  in  Boston  for  a  few  days 
in  June.  He  was  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to 
Manila  to  join  his  regiment. 

Dr.  Frank  Piper,  '93,  has  removed  to  39  Hancock  Street. 

Our  vice-president,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba,  who  has  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  services 
in  that  island,  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of 
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typhoid  to  be  transported  to  New  York.  His  convalescence  since 
leaving  Cuba  has  been  rapid.  He  hopes  to  go  back  to  work  in 
three  weeks.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  newspaper  re- 
porter that  affairs  in  Cuba  are  tranquil  and  ought  to  be  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  home  rule  in  eight  months. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Monks  has  removed  to  67  Marlboro  Street. 
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OBITUARY. 


1858.     Josiah  Henry  Stickney,  b.  Feb.  11,  1826,  at  Boston;   d.  at  Boston, 

Feb.  4,  1901. 
1871.     Frederick  Lyman  Thayer,  b.  May  13,   184S,  at  Shirley;   d.  at  West 

Newton,  March  4,  1901. 

1886.  William  Ford  Aiken,  b.  Dec.  16,  1864,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Sa- 

vannah, Ga.,  Feb.  27,  1901. 

1887.  Elmer  John  LaDae,  b.  in  Vermont;  d.  at  Boston,  May  13,  1898. 
1885.     Robert  Willard  Greenleaf,  b.  1855;  d.  at  Ipswich,  April  28,  1 901,  of 

cerebral  apoplexy. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Greenleaf,  of  561  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  full  health  and  vigor.  Qualified  by  long  and  care- 
ful training  in  botany  and  in  private  teaching,  and  grounded  in  a  classi- 
cal and  scientific  coarse  at  Harvard  both  as  pupil  and  instructor,  he 
became  especially  interested  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
where  he  was  an  acceptable  professor  of  materia  medica.  He  devoted 
some  of  his  best  years  to  building  up  the  Boston  Dispensary,  of  whose 
medical  staff  he  was  the  president.  His  unfailing  interest  and  xeal  in 
his  profession  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  patients  endeared 
him  to  us  all.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  his  farm  in  Ipswich, 
where  he  had  gone  to  spend  a  few  hours. 
1863.    George  Sterne  Osborne,  d.  May  25,  1901,  at  Peabody,  of  Bright's 

disease. 

Dr.  George  Sterne  Osborne,  a  retired  physician  and  surgeon,  died 
at  his  home,  25  Lynde  Street,  Salem,  on  Saturday  evening,  of  heart 
failure.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  George  S.  and  Sarah  (Whit- 
wridge)  Osborne.  He  was  educated  in  the  Salem  schools,  and  was 
fitted  there  for  Harvard  College,  which  he  entered  in  1856.  He  did 
not  complete  the  four  years'  course,  but  in  1859  entered  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  from  which  he  graduated. 

On  July  8,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry, 
and  became  assistant  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  March  17, 
1863.  On  Dec.  30,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  major,  and  made  sur- 
geon of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

He  was  married  in  1868,  in  Dedhara,  to  Sarah  Pollock  Van  Brant, 
daughter  of  Commodore  Van  Brunt ;  and  he  immediately  began  prac- 
tice in  Peabody.  He  continued  until  1894,  building  up  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State.  He  was  universally  beloved,  and  his  presence 
was  always  welcome  in  the  sick-room.    His  wife  died  a  few  years  ago ; 
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and  he  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bradlee,  wife  of  Arthur 
Doggett,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Van  Brunt,  wife  of  John  G.  Forrest,  both 
of  Kansas  City,  and  one  son,  George  Ralph  Osborne,  of  Salem,  a 
student. 

1849.     John  Langdon  Sullivan,  d.  Sept.  5,  1900,  at  Maiden. 

1849.    Augustine  Shurtleff,  d.  Brookline,  Jan.  27,  1901. 

1877.     Lawrence  Mirvin  Gould,  d.  Oct.  7,  1900,  at  Hyde  Park. 

1870.     Charles  Wistar  Stevens,  d.  Charlestown,  Jan.  25,  1901. 

1865.    George  Grosvenor  CarbeU,  d.  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1900. 

1858.    Henry  Lyon,  d.  Charlestown. 

1843.    George  Haywood,  d.  at  Boston,  March  30,  1901. 

1887.    John   Francis   Mahoney,  of  Chelsea,   Mass.,  d.  at  Los  Angeles,  six 
months  ago. 

189T.    Charles  Danforth  Nelson,  Pomona,  Cal.,  d.  Nov.  28, 1900. 

1868.     A.  M.  Sumner,  d.  June,  1901,  at  Boston,  of  Bright*s  disease. 

Dr.  Allen  M.  Sumner  died  of  Bright*s  disease  at  his  home  at  393 
Marlboro  Street,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1865,  and  was  for  many  yeais  visiting  physician  of  the  City 
Hospital.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tavern  Club,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Emmanuel  Church.  His  widow  survives  him, 
as  do  two  children. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT. BOSTON,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Annual  Announcement 
(1900-1901). 


FACULTY. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LLD.,  President. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Dean  aad  Profetwr  of  Obstetrics. 

DAVID  W.  CHEEVER,  M.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Soiseiy,  Emeritus. 

JAMES  C.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  DennstolMy. 

OLIVER  F.  WADSWORTH,  M.D^  WUlisms  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

FRANK  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Lml  Medidae. 

CHARLES  B.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Suraery. 

J.  ORNE  GREEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

J.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Moseley  Pr^essor  of  Surgery. 

REGINALD  H.  FITZ,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

fAMES  J.  PUl'NAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Parkman  Prof essor  of  Anatomy. 

EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D..  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Prof  essor  of  Oinical  Medicine. 

EDWARD  H.  BRADFORD,  M.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  o£  Orthopaedics. 

FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

T.  M.  ROTCH,  M.D^  Professor  of  Diseases  of  ChUdren. 

WILLIAM  B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  F.  WHITNEY,  M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

WILLIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  S.  MINOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oinical  Soigery. 

CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Secretuy  of  the  Faculty. 

HERBERT  L.  BURRELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

HAROLD  C  ERNST,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

FRANZ  PFAFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

WM.  T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

FRANKLIN  DEXTER.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

FRANK  B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

WILLIAM  A.  BROOKS,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

OTHBR    INSTRUCTORS. 

JOHN  HOMANS,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  H.  McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Contagious  Diseases. 

ABNER  POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.D.,  Qinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  ChUdren. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Operatiye  Surgery. 
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GEORGE  H.  MONKS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  CliniaU  Swigery  and  AiBUtant  in  Operative 

MYLES*SrANDISH,  M.D.,  Aadatant  in  Ophthalmoioflr. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseaaes  of  the  Nervous  System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinanr  Surgery. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  ainical  Medicine. 

JOHN  T.  BOWEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynaecology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medidne. 

GEORGE  G.  SEARS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medidne. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr^  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D.,  Clmical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D..  Instructor  hi  Suigery. 

EDWARD  REYNOLDS.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  m  Gynacolugy. 

FREDERICK  E.  CHENEY,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Ophthahnology. 

CHARLES  L.  SCUDDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Soigery. 

BENJAMIN  TENNEY,  M.D.,  Instructor  hi  Anatomy. 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D~_As8lstantm  Ophthalmology. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medidne. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  hi  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORNDIKS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  ChUdren. 

JAMES  G.  MUMFORD,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  CUnical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

MALCOM  STORER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology- 

EDWIN  W.  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Legal  Medidne  and  Assistant  m  CUnical  and 

OpcratiTe  Surgery. 
FRANK  ALBERT  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  OUtetrics. 
EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology. 
JOHN  L.  AMES,  M.D..  Assistant  m  Clmical  Medidne. 
JOHN  W.  BARTOL,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  CUnical  Medidne. 
JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Clmical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
JAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Clhiical  Medidne. 
HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Anatomv. 

JOHN  L.  MORSE,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Diseases  of  Children. 
RANKLIN  G.  BALCH,  M.D.,  Asssistant  in  CUnical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
ALLEN  CLEGHORN,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Physiology. 
FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Clmical  and  Operative  Sorgery. 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  hi  Surgery. 
EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR.  M.D.,  Instructor  hi  Neuropathology. 
GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  CUnical  and  OpenUve  Surgery. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  XssisUnt  hi  Clmical  Medidne. 

iOHN  N.  COOLIDGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
.  BERGEN  OGDEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 
lARK  W.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
FARRAR  COBB.  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  CUnical  and  Operative  Suigery. 
JOHN  M.  CONNOLLY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  ChemUby. 
HENRY  F.  HEWES,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Qhiical  Chemistry. 
ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN.  M.D.,  AssUtant  m  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyiic. 
CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Dermatology. 
FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Assutant  m  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
JAMES  H.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
SEABURY  W.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  A.  CODMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Anatomy. 
FRANCIS  P.  DENNY,  M.D.,  AmUtant m  Bacteriology. 
PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Otology. 
WILLIAM  H.  ROBEY,  Jr..  M.D.,  Assistant  hilBacteriology. 
GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Physiologicad  Chemistry  and  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Physic 
ALBERT  MATHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  m  Physiology. 
HARRIS  P.  MOSHER.  M.D..  Assistant  m  Anatomy. 
FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  OUtetrica. 
HENRY  J.  PERRY,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Bacteriology. 
WILLIAM  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  CUnicalMedidne. 
ERNEST  B.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Anatomy. 
CHARLES  S.  BUTLER.  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Anatomy. 
JAMES  C  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Histology. 


RALPH  C.  LARRABEE,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  HUtology. 

FRANK  RAYMOND  STUBBS>  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Histology. 

GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ALFRED  W.  BALCH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

HUGH  CABOT,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Operative  Surgery. 

LINCOLN  DAVIS,  M.D..  Assistant  m  Anatomy. 

SHEPARD  I.  FRANZ.  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Physiology. 

MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  PhysiologicalChemistry  and  Diseases  of  Children. 
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GEORGE  B.  McGRATH.  M.D..  Astbtantln  Pfttbolocy. 
PERCY  MUSGRAVE,  M.D..  Assistant  to  Chemistry. 
FREDERICK  W.  STETSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
FREDERICK  A.  WOODS,  Assistant  in  Embryology. 
JOSEPH  T   CALLAHAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hbtology. 
WALTER  B.  CANNON.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
WALDEMAR  KOCH,  Ph. D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
JOSEPH   H.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
WILLIAM  R.  MAY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Chembtry. 
FRED  R.  JOUETT.  M.D.,  AssUtantin  Chemistry. 
WALTER  A.  LANE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
HENRY  O.  MARCY,  In.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
DAVID  N.  BLAKELY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Phyuology. 
EUGENE  E.  EVERETT,  M.D.,  AssUtantin  Bacteriology. 
FREDERICK  H.  VERHOEFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
SIDNEY  A.  LORD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

AUSTIN  TBACHINQ  FELLOWS. 

HERBERT  P.  JOHNSON.  Ph.D., in  Comparative  Pathology. 
ALBERT  C.  EYCLESHYMER,  P^.D.,  in  Hbtology  and  Embryology. 
ROGER  T.  ATKINSON.  M.D..  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
JOSEPH  D.  WEIS.  M.D..  in  Suivical  Pathology. 

In  and  after  June,  1901.  candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature, 
philosophr,  or  science  from  a  recognised  coUese  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  Be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  taken 
m  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not.  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  qoal- 
itative  analysis  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Medical 
School.  Students  who  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing ;  but  all  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  1 


nation  in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission.- 

*"'  '   .    .  ......      '  '  r  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  yean'  duration. 


nation  in  tne  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class 

The  ooone  of  study  required  in  this  School  for  t . 

This  requirement  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  189x^03. 

Thei  year  begins  September  27,  igoo,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Jnn&  sgoi.  Instmo- 
tion  b  given  oy  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  teaching,  and  practiad  ezercbes  <£stributed 
throughout  the  academic  year.    In  the  subjects  of  /     '  — •  -  .         «..     »  •         ^.      » 

and  Pathology,  laboratory  work  forms  a  la^e  part  c 


throughout  the  academic  year.    In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Hbtology,  Physiology,  CheaJstry, 
"^    '   '        •  .       ■  .  '  wrt  of  the  method  of  instruction. 


ORDER  OP  STUDIES. 

First  Ybak.  Firti  Ttrm.  Anatomy  and  Hbtology.  Stcond  Term,  Physiology  and 
Physiological  Chembtry. 

Second  Ybak.— ^cri/  Term.  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Second  Term,  Anatomy, 
Clinical  Chembtry,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Third  Year.— Theory  and  Practice,  Qinical  Medicine,  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Obstet- 

Clinical  S 

lib,  and  Y 

ar«.*  OphthalmoTcMry,  Otology,  Orthopsedics.  Gynaecology,  Dermatology,  Neurology,  Bacteriol- 
ogy, Physiology,  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chembtry,  Hygiene,  Operative  Surgery,  Operative 
Obstetrics,  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Clinical  Microscopy. 

For  information  in  rttard  to  Requirements  for  a  Degree.  Fees,  or  for  a  Catalogue,  address 
Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean,  Harvard  Mec^  School.  688  Boybton  Street. 
Boston.  Mass. 
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The  Quarterly  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association 
will  hereafter  be  published  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
of  each  year. 

The  Bulletin,  formerly  the  official  organ  of  the  Association, 
will  be  published  once  in  three  years,  combined  with  the  catalogue. 
The  next  issue  will  be  that  of  July,  1903. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  receive  these  publications  as 
they  appear,  without  other  expense  than  the  annual  dues.  These 
are  payable  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  first  of  May,  and  are  $1. 

Those  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association 
may  subscribe  to  the  Quarterly  at  $1  per  year;  single  numbers, 
25  cents. 

Address,  the  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, care  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  8  The  Fenway^ 
Boston,  Mass. 


•lOMI  M    ELLIS,  PRIMTm,  ITI  COMRtt*  IT.,  aOtTON. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


CLARENCE  JOHN  BLAKE,  M,D.  1865,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE   TO    THE    DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC* 

BY  ARTHUR    K.  STONE,  M.D.,  H.M.S.  (1888). 


During  that  character-making  period  of  our  national  life  when 
men  battled  with  rebellious  nature  and  learned  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  conflict,  there  rode  up  and  down  Hingham  and 
the  surrounding  towns  a  plain  country  doctor,  Ezekiel  Hersey, 
in  whose  mind  was  the  germ  of  the  seed  which  to-day  is  the  blos- 
soming tree, —  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  Hersey  lived  his 
active  professional  life,  of  about  forty  years,  during  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  sixty-two,  in 
the  year  1770.  He  graduated  from  Harvard,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  says  the  chronicler,  in  1728,  and  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Dalhonde,  a  French  physician  then  practising  in  Boston. 
Even  at  that  early  age  he  showed  a  strength  of  character  and 
independence  of  thought  hardly  to  be  expected  in  so  young  a 
man.  His  preceptor  had  opposed  Dr.  Boylston  in  his  attempts  to 
introduce  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  into  Massachusetts;  but 
Hersey,  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  procedure,  presented  him- 
self for  inoculation,  and  by  his  example  became  one  of  the  instru- 
ments in  aiding  the  introduction  of  the  practice. 

Medical  apprenticeship  over,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  of 
Hingham,  and  practised  medicine  and  surgery,  performing  many 
capital  operations.  Throughout  the  surrounding  country  he  be- 
came famous,  and  collected  many  small  fees,  until,  at  his  death,  he 

*  Being  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  growth  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Medical 
School.  Written  for  the  Quarterly,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  on  Jan.  6,  190a. 
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left  a  large  property.  Only  once,  he  said,  had  he  to  sue  for  a  fee, 
and  that  was  for  eight  pounds,  charged  for  a  capital  operation, 
which  necessitated  two  journeys  of  sixty  miles.  No  wonder  the 
man  had  time  to  think,  even  though  his  life  was  busy ! 

He  is  said  to  have  been  eloquent  and  persuasive,  and  to  have 
had  strong  powers  of  mind,  correct  judgment,  and  an  inflexible 
New  England  conscience  which  would  allow  no  let  up  when  duty 
called.  It  is  told  that  on  a  cold,  stormy,  winter's  night  he  was 
called  to  help  a  colored  woman  in  labor,  whom  the  physician  in 
attendance  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  deliver. 
When  urged  not  to  go.  Dr.  Hersey  replied,  "Whether  black  or 
white,  she  is  of  the  human  family,  and  shall  have  my  assistance.'' 
Arriving  at  the  log  hut,  eight  miles  distant  in  the  woods,  he  found 
that  he  would  need  instruments  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him, 
returned  home,  and  again  to  the  patient's  hut,  where  his  work  was 
crowned  with  success.  No  wonder  this  vigorous  countryman  had 
many  pupils  attracted  to  him.  Working  alone,  still  conscious  of 
the  increase  of  his  own  powers  from  his  education  at  Harvard  and 
with  Dr.  Dalhonde,  who  had  had  the  advantages  of  the  Paris  hospi- 
tals, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  strong  mind  should  have 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  needs  of  education.  His  brother 
Abner  Hersey,  after  a  year's  apprenticeship,  had  succeeded,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  his  brother's.  Dr.  James  Hersey's,  practice 
in  Barnstable  on  Cape  Cod.  He  in  time  achieved  fame  and 
respect  throughout  the  Cape,  and  had  skill,  but  was  eccentric  in 
the  extreme.  Evidently  full  of  curious  ideas,  they  were  those  of 
a  strong  but  uneducated  mind  working  by  itself  in  a  limited  field  of 
observation.  It  is  conceivable  that  our  Dr.  Hersey,  having  the 
deficiency  of  his  brother  impressed  upon  him  as  he  saw  the  latter 
in  consultation  from  time  to  time,  realized  how  necessary  it  was 
that  medical  men  especially  should  have  the  educational  advantages 
of  rubbing  up  against  other  men  at  a  centre  of  learning  rather 
than  acquiring  knowledge  by  themselves  or  from  the  ideas  of  a 
single  preceptor.  However  that  may  be.  Dr.  Hersey  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  chance  for  men  who  wished  to  study  medicine 
to  do  so  at  Harvard  College,  and  receive  the  advantages  of  the 
life  of  the  college  town;  Therefore,  at  his  death,  he  left  in  his  will 
the  sum  of  ;f  i,ooo  to  be  used  "for  a  Professorship  of  Anatomy, 
and  for  that  use  only." 
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Two  years  after  Dr.  Ezekiel  Hersey's  death  his  widow,  already 
Mrs.  Derby,  paid  over  the  sum  of  ;^i,ooo,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  same,  together  with  a  request  for  a  loan 
of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Hersey,  with  permission  to  have  a  copy 
made  for  the  college.  This  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  the  Faculty 
Room  at  Cambridge.  The  Corporation  further  voted  "that  the 
money  now  received  from  Mrs.  Derby  be  put  out  at  interest  on 
good  security,  and  the  interest  added  to  the  principal  until  by  such 
additions  or  the  generosity  of  others  a  sufficient  fund  shall  be 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professor." 

But  this  was  not  all  that  came  of  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Hersey  for 
medical  education.  His  brother  Abner  Hersey,  on  his  death, 
1787,  bequeathed  £soo  "in  memory  of  his  brother,  to  be  used 
for  similar  purposes  as  his  brother's  bequest."  This  money  was 
received  by  the  Corporation  in  1793. 

In  1790,  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Derby,  Harvard  College  was 
to  receive  the  sum  of  ;^  1,000,  the  income  of  which  was  to  go 
toward  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physic,  the 
motive  being  stated  to  be  "  to  promote  the  views  of  her  first 
husband,  Dr.  Hersey,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  have  principally  for  their  object  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  animal  economy." 

In  1 79 1  the  wise  Corporation  voted  that  "the  design  would  be 
answered  by  two  professorships  upon  these  funds  and  dividing 
those  branches  between  them."  This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  already  passed.  But  good  and  wise  Dr.  Hersey 
started  the  movement  for  medical  education  in  connection  with 
Harvard  College,  and  so  impressed  his  family  with  the  importance 
of  the  need  that  the  first  permanent  funds  amounting  to  ;f  2,500 
came  from  the  influence  of  this  country  physician. 

After  the  first  bequest  was  received  and  the  money  was  put  out 
at  good  security,  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
began,  so  that  nothing  further  was  done  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  Revolutionary  War  did  much  to  destroy  medical  provincialism 
in  the  country  by  bringing  the  physicians  more  into  touch  with 
one  another,  and  making  them  broaden  their  horizon  and  think 
of  more  than  the  individual  cases  coming  under  their  charge. 

In  1780  and  1781  Dr.  John  Warren  gave  a  series  of  such  suc- 
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cessful  lectures  on  Anatomy,  at  first  secretly,  but  later  before  the 
Boston  Medical  Society,  that  he  was  asked  to  repeat  them  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  were  so  well  received  that  it  seemed  good  to 
have  a  department  of  medicine  connected  with  the  College ;  and 
Dr.  Warren,  by  request,  drew  up  the  twenty-two  articles  which 
should  govern  the  new  department  of  medicine.  According  to 
this  plan,  which  was  adopted  Sept.  19,  1782,  there  were  to  be 
three  professors :  one  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  one  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  one  of  Chemistry. 

The  rules  which  were  to  govern  the  Professor  of"  Theory  and 
Practice  were  that  he  should  "  teach  the  students  by  directing 
and  superintending,  as  much  as  may  be,  their  private  studies ; 
lecturing  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  and  taking  such  of 
them  as  are  qualified  to  visit  their  patients ;  making  proper  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  the  diseases  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  them,  and  their  method  of  cure;  and,  whenever  the 
professors  be  desired  by  any  other  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  to 
visit  their  patients  in  difficult  and  uncommon  cases,  they  shall  use 
their  endeavors  to  introduce  with  them  their  pupils  who  are 
properly  quaUfied."  Thus  the  name  of  the  department  was  to  be 
borne  out,  there  should  be  the  theory  of  medicine  developed  in 
the  lectures,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  worked  out  as 
far  as  possible  before  the  student  with  the  patient  at  hand. 

It  is  worthy  of  mark  that,  while  these  elaborate  instructions 
insisting  on  the  practical  side  of  the  medical  teaching  were  made, 
the  directions  of  the  other  two  departments  are  contained  in  a 
couple  of  lines  each.  Admission  to  the  new  department  was  re- 
stricted to  those  who  were  college  graduates  or  those  who  knew 
Latin  and  natural  philosophy,  and  passed  an  examination. 

Having  voted  to  accept  the  suggestions  drawn  by  Dr.  John 
Warren,  the  Corporation  further  voted  that  professors  should  be 
appointed  as  soon  as  ways  and  means  could  be  devised  for  raising 
sufficient  sums  for  their  encouragement.  Their  appointment  and 
removal  was  provided  for,  their  qualifications  and  duties,  their 
privileges  and  restrictions,  their  lecture  hours  and  their  fees.  It 
was  deemed  expedient  '*to  elect  some  men  of  public  spirit  and 
distinguished  abilities  who  would  undertake  the  business  for  the 
present  for  the  fees  that  may  be  obtained  from  those  who  would 
readily  attend  their  lectures.*' 
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In  June,  1785,  it  was  voted  that  Dr.  Hersey's  legacy  might  be 
devoted  to  the  two  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  and  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  were  they  residents  of  Cambridge,  and  a  part 
might  be  so  applied,  were  either  of  the  two  residents.  At  this 
time  Dr.  Waterhouse  probably  moved  to  Cambridge. 

In  1789  it  was  voted  that  the  fees  for  the  degrees  in  medicine 
should  for  the  present  be  paid  to  the  medical  professor.  Evidently, 
various  methods  were  adopted  by  the  instructors  which  brought 
them  in  extra  compensation ;  for  we  find  between  1791  and  1793 
that  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  undertook  to  regulate  the  fees 
of  the  professors,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  should  receive  none 
but  such  as  should  be  established  by  law. 

The  only  other  bequests  which  the  Medical  Department  re- 
ceived during  the  first  period  of  its  existence  was  in  1 788  from 
John  Cumin,  of  Concord,  who  left  the  sum  of  ;^3oo  and  one-half 
of  a  specified  estate,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  *'  appropriated 
for  the  Professor  of  Physic,  if  any  there  be  or  shall  be  " ;  and  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Irving,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  who  died  in 
1791.  Impetus  to  the  development  of  medical  education  was  given 
by  the  gifts  of  Dr.  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  of  libraries  and  col- 
lections, in  1800 ;  and,  finally,  in  181 1,  Esther  Sprague,  of  Dedham, 
to  which  place  her  husband.  Dr.  John  Sprague,  had  retired  after 
having  made  his  fortune  at  his  professional  work  in  Boston,  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  better  support  of  the  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice. 

Dr.  John  Warren  was  chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  Nov.  22,  1782,  with  the  proviso  that  he  should  act  for  all 
the  departments  until  other  men  could  be  secured.  A  month  later, 
Dec.  24,  1782,  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  formerly  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  May  2a, 
1783,  Aaron  Dexter,  a  Boston  apothecary,  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  On  Oct  7,  1783,  they  were  inducted  into 
office  in  the  Cambridge  meeting-house  before  the  highest  civil 
authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  John  Hancock,  the  governor, 
being  present,  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the 
college  professors,  and  the  general  public.  Dr.  Warren  and 
Dr.  Waterhouse  were  installed  together,  and  each  delivered  a  Latin 
oration.     That  of  the  latter  has  been  published,  and  called  forth 
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the  comment  from  some  df  the  guests  that  it  was  not  in  "  New 
England  LatinJ'  Professor  Dexter  was  not  present  **  The  day," 
writes  Dr.  Waterhouse,  ''was  brilliant,  and  the  night  more  so; 
for  the  college  buildings  were  illuminated,  together  with  several 
others." 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  address,  speaks  of  all  the  various 
branches  which  are  to  be  brought  together  and  made  one'  by  the 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  enumerating  Anatomy,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Materia  Medica,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and,  in 
closing,  he  makes  an  appeal  for  the  scientific  study  of  insanity. 

Oath  or  Affirmation  taken  by  thk  Professors  on  their  Election. 

I  ,  elected   Professor  of  in   the   University  of  Cambridge, 

declare  myself  to  be  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  maintained  in  the  churches 
of  the  Protestant  Communion.  I  promise  to  discharge  the  trust  now  imposed 
in  me  with  diligence  and  fidelity  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  students  of 
my  particular  department.  I  promise  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
piety  by  my  own  example  and  encouragement. 

I  declare  and  promise  that  I  will  not  only  endeavor  to  aid  the  advancement 
of  medical  knowledge  in  the  University,  but  further  its  prosperity  in  all  other 
respects. 

[M.  S.  S.  Sketch  of  the  Medical  School,  Harvard  College  Library,  by  un- 
known writer.] 

The  good  doctor,  evidently,  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the  task  he 
was  to  undertake ;  and  the  standard  he  set  was  high,  so  that  from 
that  day  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Theory  and  Practice  to  sum  up  the  labors  of  many  diverse 
departments,  and  to  put  upon  them  a  practical  interpretation; 
of  this  we  shall  see  more  later. 

Dr.  Holmes  describes  Dr.  Waterhouse,  during  his  later  life  to  be 
sure,  as  rather  a  comical  figure  about  Cambridge.  "A  brisk, 
dapper  old  gentleman,  with  hair  tied  in  a  ribbon  behind  and,  I 
think,  powdered,  marching  smartly  about  with  his  gold-headed 
cane,  with  a  look  of  questioning  sagacity  and  an  utterance  of  oracu- 
lar gravity.  The  good  people  of  Cambridge  listened  to  his  learned 
talk  when  they  were  well,  and  sent  for  one  of  the  other  two  doctors 
when  they  were  sick."  "  He  probably  liked  to  write  and  talk 
about  medicine  better  than  to  practise  it."  All  this  must  have 
been  late  in  life.     However,  at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  Medical 
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Department,  with  festival  and  illumination,  he  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  his  European  studies ;  for  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Leyden  in  1780.  He  studied  also  in  London,  living 
in  the  family  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  whom  he  calls,  in  his 
"  Treatise  on  Whooping  Cough,"  "  the  founder  and  director  of 
his  studies,  in  name,  his  proavunculus,  in  effect  his  father." 
Edinburgh  was  also  visited.  He  states  in  his  diary  that  he  never 
missed  a  lecture  while  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  all  the  time  he  was 
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in  Scotland  he  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  He 
finally  took  his  degree  at  Leyden,  having  studied  in  Europe  for 
more  than  five  years.  His  connection  with  Harvard  must  have 
begun  almost  immediately  on  his  return ;  for  in  his  lecture  on 
"Cautions  to  Young  Persons  concerning  Health,"  delivered  in 
1804,  he  speaks  of  his  twenty-three  years*  professorship,  which 
would  bring  the  date  of  this  connection  with  the  college  to  1781, 
corresponding  with  the  time  of  his  probable  return  from  Holland. 
Without  doubt  he  was  the  young  man  of  learning  then  available 
for  that  place,  just  the  man  to  quicken  students  with  a  love  for 
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science  and  a  desire  for  general  knowledge.  Late  in  life,  when 
writing  of  his  early  experiences,  he  says,  "  I  first  taught  or  tried  to 
teach  the  John  Hunterian  Doctrine,  for  my  colleague  Warren  saw 
not  into  Hunter's  *  Philosophy  of  Man,  or  Animated  Nature.' " 

Although  a  certain  pomposity  of  style  and  action  developed  as 
he  became  an  old  man  in  the  nineteenth  century,  still  his  work 
shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  thorough  man  of  the  times  during 
his  early  working  years.  To  him  is  due  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  vaccination  into  the  United  States.  That  he  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  world's  centres  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  Jenner's  book  was  read  early  in  1799,  and  a  little  later  George 
Pearson's  book  upon  Cow  or  Keinepox,  after  reading  which,  Dr. 
Waterhouse  published  in  the  Columbian  Centinei,  March  12,  1799, 
a  short  article  on  vaccination,  entitled  "  Something  Curious  in  the 
Medical  Line."  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  printed  a 
report  of  experiments  which  had  been  made  in  England  by  Dr. 
Woodville.  Then,  "  under  serious  impression  of  effecting  a  public 
benefit,  and  conceiving  it  moreover  a  duty  in  my  official  situation 
in  this  University,"  he  obtained  some  vaccine  from  England,  pre- 
served on  threads,  and  on  July  8,  1800,  vaccinated  first  of  all  his 
son,  Daniel  O.  Waterhouse,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  "  the 
appearance  and  symptoms  were  alike  in  the  new  and  the  old 
world."  Dr.  Waterhouse  wrote  several  books  and  pamphlets  upon 
vaccination  and  smallpox.  After  three  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
succeeded  in  getting  some  infected  threads  to  Monticello,  where 
President  Jefferson  vaccinated  all  his  immediate  family  and  ser- 
vants, and  probably  himself ;  and  from  here  the  material  was  carried 
to  Washington.  Later  Dr.  Waterhouse  received  a  silver  snuff-box 
from  Jenner,  containing  vaccine  and  a  set  of  lancets  also,  in  a 
silver  case.  The  box  is  inscribed  "  Edw.  Jenner  to  B.  Water- 
house."  This  is  reality  and  not  the  mythical  gold  snuff-box  told 
about  by  Lowell,  and  said  to  have  been  inscribed,  "  From  the 
Jenner  of  the  Old  World  to  the  Jenner  of  the  New."  Not  only  did 
Dr.  Waterhouse  successfully  fight  with  tongue  and  pen  for  vaccina- 
tion, enough  of  achievement  for  one  man's  life,  but  also  the  Botan- 
ical Garden  at  Cambridge  was  founded  by  him ;  and  the  collection 
of  minerals,  in  part  a  gift  from  his  friend.  Dr.  Lettsom  of  England, 
had  its  beginning  in  his  broad  enthusiasm  for  science. 
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In  i3o4  Dr.  Waterhouse  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  medical 
course,  before  the  students  of  the  University  in  Holden  Chapel,  a 
lecture  on  "  Cautions  to  Young  Persons  concerning  Health,  con- 
taining the  general  doctrine  of  Chronic  Disease,  showing  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  using  of  tobacco  upon  young  persons,  more  espe- 
cially the  ruinous  effects  of  smoking  cigars,  with  observations  on 
the  use  of  ardent  and  vinous  spirits  in  general."  Dr.  Waterhouse 
pictures  in  this  lecture  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Harvard 
student  of  the  day.  "  Six  times  as  much  ardent  spirits  were  ex- 
pended here  (in  Cambridge)  annually  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
Unruly  wine  and  ardent  spirits  have  supplanted  sober  cider." 
The  general  health  of  the  College  has  deteriorated.  For  twenty- 
seven  years,  from  1769  to  1796,  there  had  been  but  nine  deaths 
among  the  students.  In  the  following  eight  years  there  had  been 
sixteen  deaths,  mostly  from  consumption.  Indeed,  never  in  his 
twenty-three  years  of  experience  had  Dr.  Waterhouse  seen  "  so 
many  hectical  habits  and  consumptive  affections  as  of  late  years." 
All  of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  evil  effects  of  smoking  and  drink- 
ing. It  is  a  vigorous  argument,  not  sparing  the  clergy,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  great  good.  Six  editions  were  printed  during  the  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  lecture  was  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  The  fame  of  this  lecture  always  displeased  Dr. 
Waterhouse. 

Rather  than  the  pompous  old  gentleman  of  Dr.  Holmes's  remem- 
brance, let  us  think  of  Dr.  Waterhouse  as  the  enthusiastic  student 
of  science,  striving  in  far-distant  America  to  keep  in  touch  with, 
the  best  that  was  taking  place  in  the  centres  of  European  learning, 
vigorous  and  practical  in  his  ability  to  seize  upon  the  medical 
event  of  the  period,  strong  in  the  denunciation  of  existing  evils, 
and  with  a  breadth  of  mind  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent 
of  Gray  and  Agassiz. 

As  early  as  1784  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  clinical  ma- 
terial for  teaching.  Application  was  made  to  the  town  of  Boston 
for  the  use  of  the  infirmary  at  the  almshouse  for  the  Professors 
of  Surgery  and  Theory  and  Practice.  The  grant  was,  however, 
refused;  and  a  set  of  resolutions,  adopted  May  3,  1784,  by  the 
Boston  Medical  Society,  show  the  reason  why.  ^*  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Society,  tho'  the  good  of  the  University  is  the  pretext,  the 
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interest  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  is  the  real  motive  of  their 
conduct."  Thus  fourteen  men,  many  of  them  possessing  well- 
known  names,  blocked  the  progress  of  medical  education  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

The  Medical  School  in  Cambridge  did  not  flourish  and  grow  as 
rapidly  as  was  hoped  would  be  the  case.  The  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  up  to  1800  were  about  twenty  medical 
students,  and  in  addition  members  of  the  graduating  class  and 
graduate  students  who  also  attended  the  lectures.  These,  in  the 
beginning,  were  often  two  and  three  hours  in  length.  Aside  from 
the  lectures,  there  was  not  enough  opportunity  for  practical  study 
to  attract  many  men.  Most  of  those  who  did  attend  the  lectures 
lived  in  Boston ;  and  although  the  first  bridge  across  the  Charles 
was  built  in  1786,  from  this  time  on  communication,  though  much 
easier,  was  nevertheless  quite  difficult,  and  the  men  continued  to 
stay  with  their  preceptors  and  not  to  become  graduates  of  the 
University. 

About  1800  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  Boston  a  set  of 
new  men,  who  were  destined  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  in 
the  development  of  medicine  in  Massachusetts.  Young,  vigorous, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  latest  things  in  medicine,  fresh  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  great  men  of  London  and  Paris,  James 
Jackson  and  John  Collins  Warren  make  their  advent  For  many 
years  to  come,  no  medical  event  of  importance  appears  to  have 
been  unassodated  with  their  names.  The  removal  of  the  Medical 
School  to  Boston,  the  new  Mason  Street  building  for  the  school, 
the  Boston  Medical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
the  first  Boston  Medical  Library,  later  the  Athenaeum,  the  Medi- 
cal Journal,  the  first  Medical  Improvement  Society,  all  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  these  men,  ably  supported  by  their  con- 
freres. Within  a  few  years  after  their  return  from  Europe  we 
find  them  associated  with  Drs.  Dixwell,  Coffin,  Bullard,  Shattuck, 
and  Howard  in  a  vigorous  young  men's  medical  club.  In  1805 
Dr.  Warren  hired  and  fitted  up  a  room  over  Mr.  White's  apothe- 
cary store  at  No.  49  Marlborough  Street  (now  that  part  of  Wash- 
ington Street  between  School  and  Summer  Streets),  where  he 
gave  demonstrations  of  Anatomy ;  and  this  room  became  the  resort 
of  almost  all  of  the  younger  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
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A  concerted  attack  was  made  upon  the  then  unpopular  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practice,  whose  sharp  tongue  and  facile  pen 
had  been  unsparing  in  their  attacks  upon  certain  men;  and 
some  of  those  same  young  men  had  felt  the  sdng  of  his  biting 
sarcasm. 

The  appearance  of  the  young  men  upon  the  scene  added  to  the 
existing  rivalry  between  the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Medicine, 
and  quickly  brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
a  change  in  the  Medical  School  from  Cambridge  to  Boston.  The 
struggle  involved,  I  am  afraid,  a  good  many  personalities,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  and 
so  resulted  that  the  change  was  finally  made;  and  in  18 10  the 
Medical  School  took  up  its  abode  in  the  hall  over  White's  apothe- 
cary shop  in  Boston. 

The  final  steps  in  the  affair  were  that  the  two  Boston  professors 
presented  a  memorial  asking  for  the  change.  In  this  memorial 
Dr.  Waterhouse  refused  to  join.  On  July  13,  18 10,  the  Corpora- 
tion voted  to  grant  the  petition ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
Overseers  on  July  26.  In  the  winter  the  Medical  School  opened 
in  Boston,  in  what  is  described  as  a  convenient  and  spacious  the- 
atre with  necessary  apartments,  erected  by  the  anatomical  pro- 
fessors at  their  private  expense,  "and,"  the  circular  continues, 
*'  under  the  same  roof  with  the  hall  and  library  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  and  the  library  belonging  to  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  Town  of  Boston." 

To  conciliate  the  conservative,  or  Cambridge,  party,  the  medi- 
cal professors  were  still  to  give  an  annual  course  of  lectures  at 
Cambridge,  adapted  to  resident  graduates  and  to  the  Senior  Class 
of  undergraduates.  In  -this  same  year  Quly  23,  1810)  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Clinical  Medicine  was  created,  and  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son appointed  to  fill  the  office.  His  clinic  was  at  the  Boston 
Almshouse.  And  his  remuneration  was  to  be  "from  the  fees  he 
could  obtain."  In  the  following  year  the  salaries  of  the  Professors 
of  Theory  and  Practice  and  Anatomy  and  Surgery  were  fixed  at 
$500,  and  that  of  Chemistry  at  $700. 

In  the  year  181 1  the  first  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were 
given.  Before  that  time  only  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 
was  conferred,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  if  conferred  at  all 
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was  granted  seven  years  later  for  meritorious  work.  Thus  Dr. 
Jackson  graduated  in  1803  and  became  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1809  when  he  presented  his  thesis  on  the  Brunonian  System.  In 
June  of  the  following  year,  President  Kirkland,  writing  to  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  calls  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is 
without  any  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Dr. 
Waterhouse  was  removed  by  the  Corporation  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1812,  and,  of  course,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Professor  from  that  time ; 
though,  if  the  vote  of  the  removal  shall  be  disallowed  by  the  Over- 
seers, he  will  then  be  in  office  again."  Though  the  Overseers  did 
not  concur,  James  Jackson  was  shortly  after  elected  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  "  continuing  to  perform  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  until  another  should  be  chosen."  It 
had  been  nearly  ten  years  of  vigorous  and  often  bitter  warfare ; 
and  now  the  young  men  are  in  the  saddle,  and  the  first  period  of 
growth  and  expansion  begins. 

Elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Theory  and  Practice,  Dr.  Jack- 
son for  the  next  twenty  years  applied  himself  with  the  greatest 
zeal  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  requirements  of  medicine 
in  Boston.  Not  an  object  of  progress  was  there  with  which  his 
name  is  not  associated.  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  forced 
himself  to  the  front  shows  his  strength  of  character. 

About  1825,  being  in  ill-health,  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to 
give  up  his  active  work,  withdrawing  to  Waltham  during  the  sum- 
mers, and  devoting  himself  to  agriculture  and  an  outdoor  life. 
For  the  most  part,  during  these  years,  he  had  only  a  consultation 
practice,  in  addition  to  his  teaching  and  hospital  work.  In  1832, 
he  stated  to  the  governing  board  of  the  school  his  need  of  assist- 
ance in  his  teaching.  This  was  soon  after  the  practical  separation 
of  the  school  from  the  University  in  1831.  Accordingly,  Dr.  John 
Ware  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor,  with  the  vote  that  "the 
duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  were  to  be  divided  in  such 
a  manner  as  ihey  might  agree,  without  additional  charge  to  the 
students  of  the  College." 

With  strength  and  health  improved,  and  urged  by  financial  con- 
siderations. Dr.  Jackson  returned  again  to  active  practice  in  Bo»- 
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ton.  In  1836,  however,  he  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Theory 
and  Practice ;  and  Dr.  John  Ware  was  promoted  to  become  full 
professor.  In  the  following  year  Dr.  Jackson  also  resigned  from 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  was  made  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice,  "  in  consideration  of  his  faithful 
and  valuable  service."  His  death  occurred  in  1867,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  Of  Dr.  Jackson  but  little 
further  can  be  said  without  an  elaborate  history  of  the  times.  He 
graduated  from  college  at  a  period  when  the  standard  of  morals 
and  ideals  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  both  he  and  his  immediate 
colleagues  came  through  the  furnace,  tried  and  true,  with  a  zeal 
for  new  things,  a  real  appreciation  for  science  as  it  was  then 
understood,  and  especially  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, 
and  they  have  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the  character  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts.  Of  his  manner  of  teaching  we  may  judge  by 
his  book,  written  late  in  life,  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician."  He 
taught  the  students  not  to  rely  on  oracular  authority,  but  to 
observe,  and  tried  to  educate  them  so  as  to  make  them  receptive 
to  knowledge  beyond  his  own,  wherever  they  might  find  it.  His 
language  was  simple  and  direct ;  and  he  studied  his  caseS)  first  of 
all,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  stated  his  results  to  his  pupils  as 
fairly  and  judicially  as  was  possible.  Diet,  exercise,  and  fresh  air 
were  his  chief  reliance,  carrying  out  his  belief  by  his  temporary 
retirement  from  active  practice  and  the  adoption  of  agriculture  as 
an  occupation. 

To  judge  from  the  loving  tribute  of  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Jackson 
must  have  been  a  character  of  special  charm  and  an  influence 
which  was  always  for  good.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
blown  about  by  new  theories,  but  to  have  been  conservative,  and 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sane  in  his  estimation  of  the  events 
in  which  he  was  called  to  play  a  part.  His  "  cure  "  of  a  patient, 
says  Dr.  Holmes,  he  insisted  was  the  **  care  "  of  that  particular 
patient ;  and  his  interest  in  the  various  cases  was,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  case,  and  not  the  theory  connected  with  the  case.  Quiet 
estimation  of  the  symptoms  leading  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  condition,  and  then  proper  treatment  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms,  but  rarely  with  drugs. 

Dr.  John  Ware,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Jackson,  was  a  modest,  hard* 
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working  physician.  He  was  possessed  with  a  very  pleasing  per- 
sonality, and  was  popular  as  being  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  who 
could  both  sing  a  good  song  and  tell  a  good  story  after  dinner. 
As  a  physician,  he  was  possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  clear  in- 
sight into  his  cases.  He  believed  that  the  professorship  which  he 
was  called  to  fill  was  the  place  where,  above  all  things,  the 
students  were  to  look  for  conservative  opinions.  In  addition  to 
his  professional  work  he  was  much  interested  in  natural  history. 

We  possess  several  addresses  delivered  by  him  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Medical  School, —  the  first  in  1833  immediately  after 
his  selection  as  Adjunct  Professor,  the  next  in  1843,  ^^^  again  in 
1850,  and  finally  a  farewell  address  to  the  class  graduating  in 
1856.  From  these  we  can  gather  the  ideals  which  actuated  him 
in  his  teaching.  John  Ware  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  medical  profession  and  of  its  dignity,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  its  pursuit  being  at- 
tended with  great  renown.  Harvey  and  Newton  he  compared  as 
men  of  the  same  t3rpe  of  mind  and  both  as  producing  great  dis- 
coveries ;  "  but  who  knows  of  Harvey  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lar fame  of  Newton  ? "  '^  A  physician's  permanent  reputation  must 
be  given  to  him  by  the  profession."  He  urges  to  general  study, 
and  says  that  a  little  learning  is  not  a  dangerous  thing,  provided 
the  elemental  portions  are  correctly  acquired.  The  danger  of 
practitioners  becoming  simply  students  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease  already  impresses  him ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  several  other 
addresses,  he  warns  against  specialism  bought  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  well-developed  man.  In  the  address  of  1843  ^^  opening 
theme  is  Zeal  for  Study  and  its  necessity,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
true  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  medical  profession.  "  The 
student  comes  to  the  Medical  School  for  the  first  time  to  study 
and  acquire  for  himself."  "  Previous  defects  of  education  can  be 
overcome  by  the  man  who  now  cultivates  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion." "  The  studies  of  the  humanities  and  of  language,"  he  says, 
'^  is  not  to  be  despised,  rather  much  to  be  desired."  *'  Before  we 
have  been  taught  by  others :  now  we  are  to  learn  for  ourselves." 
Again  he  returns  to  the  charge  against  scientific  studies  for  their 
own  sake,  and  warns  his  students  not  to  get  too  much  interested  in 
them  and  neglect  the  mightier  matters  of  the  physician's  calling. 
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He  compares  France,  where  the  interest  of  the  medical  fraternity 
has  been  scientific  and  changing  and  unimportant,  with  the  solid 
achievements  of  England.  "We  can  enumerate,"  he  continues, 
"  half  a  dozen  English  writers  whose  works  contain  more  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom  than  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  French. 
Where  is  their  Sydenham  ?  or  their  Hunter  ?  or,  to  come  down  to 
our  contemporaries,  I  know  not  a  single  work  whose  sound 
common  sense,  and  practical  lessons  that  can  alone  fit  a  physician 
for  his  ordinary  duties,  is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  those 
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of  Heberden,  Prout,  Abercrombie,  and  Holland."  In  spite  of  all 
this  praise  he  had  no  unstinted  commendation  of  English  practice. 
In  the  Farewell  Address  he  urges  the'  graduating  class  to  "  think 
as  well  as  read,  to  reflect  as  well  as  observe."  Such  was  the 
character  of  Dr.  John  Ware's  teaching,  and  we  know  that  one  at 
least  of  that  graduating  class  in  1856  has  carried  out  to  the  letter 
this  admonition  just  quoted. 

The  Medical  School  has  had  a  number  of  homes  during  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  life.  "  The  first  lectures  were  given 
in  apartments  by  no  means  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Some 
years   afterward  the  building  called    the  Old   Chapel   (Holden 
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Chapel)  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose."  Here  the  lectures  were 
given  until  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Waterhouse's  term,  when  the 
department  was  moved  to  the  hall  over  White's  apothecary  shop, 
and  a  short  time  later,  1815,  was  built  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College  on  Mason  Street,  so  called  from  the  donation  given  to 
Harvard  by  the  State  in  the  previous  year.  In  obtaining  this 
money,  Dr.  Jackson  had  been  the  foremost  with  his  personal 
influence  and  ready  pen.     But,  long  before  Dr.  Jackson  died,  the 
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Mason  Street  building  was  found  insufficient,  and  the  Grove 
Street  building  came  to  be  the  home  of  the  school  in  1847, 
remaining  such  until  1883,  when  the  move  was  made  to  the 
present  Boylston  Street  building. 

The  influence  of  the  private  medical  schools  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harvard  School  was  so  important  that  the  limits  of 
the  present  sketch  leave  no  more  room  for  its  consideration. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  detail  of  the  growth  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  will  be  of  interest.  As  early  as  181 2  the  medical 
portion  of  the  Faculty  acted  by  itself  in  examining  candidates  who 
did  not  possess  a  college  degree ;  yet  this  was  done  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty.     That  this  was  the 
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case  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Kirkland  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  wherein  the  permission  was  given 
to  examine  in  Latin  and  Natural  Philosophy  certain  candidates 
who  were  not  college  graduates.  Doubtless  this  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  removal  to  Boston;  and  for  the  first  time  the  two 
years*  course  had  been  followed  by  men  who  had  never  appeared 
in  Cambridge,  and  were  therefore  unknown  to  the  college  in- 
structors. 


NORTH    GROVE  STREET    BUILDING    OF  THE    HARVARD   MEDICAL    SCHOOL, 

1847-1883. 

In  183 1  the  Medical  School  was  organized  as  a  distinct 
department,  with  its  own  Dean  and  complete  local  self-govern- 
ment, managing  its  own  receipts  and  expenses.  This  continued 
till  President  Eliot,  calling  attention  to  the  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs,  brought  about  a  change,  since  which  time  the  Medical 
School  has  been  a  real  part  of  the  University. 

The  early  catalogues  of  Harvard  University  simply  gave  lists  of 
students  and  professors  and  the  requirements  for  a  degree  up  to 
the  year  1844-45,  ^^  which  year  were  added  descriptions  of  the 
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course  of  study.  But  circulars  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  gave  more  information,  so  that  we  find  in  1840-41  the 
name  of  Jacob  Bigelow,  who  was  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  associated  with  Professor  Ware  in 
Theory  and  Practice ;  and  this  continued  till  1847-48,  when  Dr. 
Ware  alone  represented  his  department,  and  Dr.  Bigelow  became 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

In  the  circular  of  1841-42  fifty  plaster  casts  imported  from 
Paris,  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  Theory  and  Practice,  were 
first  mentioned.  These  were  colored,  and  represented  "  many  ele- 
mentary forms  of  disease."  They  continued  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  as  "  recently  imported "  during  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

Dr.  Morrill  Wyman  wrote  out  a  complete  description  of  these 
casts  and  of  his  interpretation  of  them,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Warren  Museum.  In  spite  of  the  prominence  given  to  their 
value  in  the  catalogue,  they  were  rarely  used  by  the  professors  to 
illustrate  their  lectures,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  move  them  from 
their  position  in  the  Museum  to  the  lecture-room. 

On  the  removal  of  the  school  to  North  Grove  Street  (1847), 
there  was  a  special  circular  of  the  school  and  hospital  prepared 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  containing  historical  sketches  of  the  school 
and  hospital,  and  a  list  of  the  graduates  and  the  academic  honors 
to  which  they  had  achieved  since  graduation. 

In  1850  the  examination  of  students  for  the  degree  of  medical 
doctor  took  place  before  the  Board  of  Examiners,  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Surgery,  and 
Theory  and  Practice,  and,  further,  the  presentation  of  a  disserta- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  rested  with  the 
examining  board. 

In  Theory  and  Practice  the  course  embraced  lectures  on  the 
general  principles  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and  the  history 
and  treatment  of  particular  diseases,  and  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  In  185^-53  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jack- 
son, besides  being  professor  in  his  own  department  of  Morbid 
Anatomy,  was  associated  with  that  of  Dr.  Ware  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  The  following  year,  1853-54,  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman 
became  Adjunct  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  which  office  he 
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continued  to  hold  till  1857.  In  that  year  a  change  was  attempted 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  first  attempt  to  present  anything 
like  a  graded  course  was  made.  A  two  years*  course  of  study  was 
presented,  according  to  which  Anatomy,  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Surgery,  Chemistry,  Practical  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  were  to  be 
pursued  during  the  first  year,  while  the  second  was  to  be  devoted 
to  Botany,  Zoology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Midwifery,  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Medica, 
Practical  Anatomy,  and  Clinical  Observation.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  that  the  full  course  could  be  crowded  into  a  single  year. 
Chemical  Analysis  and  the  use  of  the  Microscope  are  spoken  of  for 
the  first  time.  The  statement  is  made  also  that  the  subjects 
formally  in  charge  of  the  Hersey  Professor  are  now  divided  amongst 
three  professors,  and  the  lectures  and  examinations  are  held  at  the 
Medical  College  by  Dr.  Ware  and  Dr.  Shattuck.  Dr.  Wyman's 
name  no  longer  appears  in  the  catalogue.  The  books  used  that  year 
in  the  department  were  Watson's  Theory  and  Practice  as  the 
text-book,  and,  as  collateral  reading.  Wood,  Stokes  and  Bell, 
Graves  and  Williams. 

Dr.  John  Ware  now  resigns,  and  in  the  circular  of  March  of 
1859  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck  is  spoken  of  as  the  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, and  in  the  fall  announcement  of  the  same  year  as  Hersey 
Professor,  and  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  appears  as  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine. 

The  experiment  with  the  graded  course  continued  until  1865-66, 
when  there  was  a  return  to  the  method  of  single  courses,  repeated 
each  year ;  but,  instead  of  one  term  of  four  months,  there  was  a 
plan  of  study  which  was  comprised  in  four  terms.  The  first  was 
the  regular  winter  term,  from  November  i  to  February  28 ;  the 
spring  term,  from  March  to  June ;  the  summer,  from  June  to  July ; 
and  the  autumn,  from  September  to  November.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  facilities  of  the  school,  with  its  ten  professors  and 
nine  assistants,  and  to  the  opportunities  for  clinical  work  and  con- 
tinuous instruction  throughout  the  year.  This  change  had  been 
forced  by  the  very  successful  summer  courses  of  Drs.  Clarke, 
Buckingham,  and  others.  They  were  taken  into  the  school,  and 
the  summer  terms  introduced,  which  did  away  with  the  rivalry  of 
outside  teaching. 
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In  this  same  year  Dr.  Charles  £.  Buckingham  is  spoken  of  in 
the  prospectus  as  connected  with  the  department  of  Theory  and 
Practice ;  but  his  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  instructors  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  it  appears  as  Adjunct  Hersey  Professor.  Two 
years  later  he  became  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

In  1867-68  attention  is  first  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
yearly  appointments  as  house  pupils,  six  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  five  at  the  City  Hospital.  This  insistence 
on  the  name  of  house  pupil  by  the  hospital  staff,  together  with  the 
general  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  staff,  gave  rise  to  the  term 
'< house  pups"  applied  to  the  successful  candidates  for  the  cov- 
eted positions. 

In  1869-70  Dr.  Francis  Minot*s  name  appears  as  assistant  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  together  with  seven  "  Other  Instructors."  In 
this  year  the  candidates  for  a  degree  were  expected  to  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  at  least  five  of  the  nine  subjects  in  which 
they  were  examined. 

This  catalogue  is  of  interest,  as  it  is  the  first  in  which  the  name 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot  appears  as  President  of  the  University,  hav- 
ing first  appeared  as  tutor  in  Mathematics,  next  to  last  in  list  of 
instructors,  in  1854-55.  In  1870-71  the  "  Other  Instructors " 
number  thirteen,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz's  name  appears  among  them. 
There  are  two  sessions  of  the  school,  the  winter  and  summer ;  and 
eleven  systematic  courses  are  presented  in  the  various  departments. 

In  spite  of  the  high  standing  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
Medical  School,  its  progress  and  development  had  been  by  no 
means  satisfactory  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  instruction  for 
the  most  part  had  been  by  lecture,  and  in  the  course  of  years  it 
was  suggested  by  many  that  these  lectures  were  getting  much 
thumbed  and  worn  at  the  edges.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  re- 
ceived their  education  under  different  auspices  criticised  the 
"  close  corporation  of  conservatives  "  connected  with  the  school. 
The  seeker  for  information  is  often  told  by  elderly  gentlemen  that, 
outside  of  some  charmingly  well-composed  lectures,  they  got  very 
little  from  the  school  besides  their  degrees ;  that  their  real  medi- 
cal education  was  derived  from  their  preceptors  or  the  private 
medical  schools. 
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One  gentleman  telb  me  that  the  time  for  lecture  of  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  the  professors  was  the  time  which  the  young  men 
often  took  to  stay  off  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Yet  of  the 
same  man  another  of  his  students  writes,  '^  His  kind  face  and 
winning  smile,  his  invariable  gentleness  and  courtesy  to  both  stu- 
dent and  patient,  won  my  love  and  esteem,  and  made  him  one  of 
my  ideals  of  a  Christian  physician." 

Dr.  William  Johnson  Walker  was  among  those  who  were  spe- 
cially vigorous  in  their  criticism  of  the  methods  of  teaching  then 
in  vogue  at  the  Medical  School.  Dr.  Walker  had  managed  to 
cross  the  ocean,  during  the  dangerous  times  of  the  War  of  1812, 
by  enlisting  as  surgeon  in  a  privateer,  not  daring  to  go  in  a  mer- 
chant ship.  He  landed  in  Havre,  and  was  in  Paris  during  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  greatest  power  and  downfall  after  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  and  had  been  a  favorite  pupil  of  Corvisart,  from 
whom  he  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  idea  of  the  '<  Education  of 
the  Senses  "  so  often  on  the  master's  lips.  Returning  to  America, 
he  had  a  successful  medical  and  surgical  career  in  Charlestown, 
where  he  was  the  preceptor  of  several  of  our  best-known,  truly 
scientific  men.  He  later  retired  from  medicine,  and  became  a 
successful  man  of  affairs.  Unhampered  by  professional  associa- 
tions, he  was  free  to  express  his  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
Medical  Education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Medical  School  was  not  flour- 
ishing as  it  should,  and  that  the  professors  did  not  encourage  the 
younger  men  who  tried  to  teach  as  well  as  they  knew  how,  accord- 
ing to  ideas  that  have  since  become  accepted  principles  in  medi- 
cal education.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  on  account  of  the  development  of  some  of  the  scientific 
branches  in  Cambridge  for  fear  that  it  might  attract  students 
away  from  the  Medical  School. 

The  finances,  too,  of  the  school  were  not  satisfactory,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  appeal  of  the  professors  when  asking  the  public  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Jackson  Fund. 

In  1869,  in  the  Report  of  the  University  for  the  year,  by  Dr. 
A,  P.  Peabody,  the  general  statement  is  made  that  "  the  school  has 
never  occupied  a  higher  position,  absolutely  or  relatively,  than  at 
this  moment."     This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution. 
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In  the  first  Annual  Report  of  President  Eliot,  187 1,  we  find  it 
stated  that  he  believes  that  ^'the  organization  of  the  Medical 
School  and  Dental  School  is  not  a  wise  one.  Neither  the  receipts 
nor  the  expenses  pass  through  the  treasurer  of  the  University, 
.  .  .  and  the  practical  result  is  that  these  two  schools  are  the 
worst  equipt  departments  of  the  University."  Then  follow  the 
memorable  words :  "  The  whole  system  of  medical  education  in 
this  country  needs  thorough  reformation.  The  course  of  profes- 
sional instruction  should  be  a  progressive  one."  All  winding  up 
with  the  assurance  that  the  change  will  be  made. 

Accordingly,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  devoted  to 
the  Medical  School,  187 1-72,  the  special  attention  of  all  interested 
in  medical  education  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  study 
has  been  radically  changed.  This  result  was  achieved  only  after 
repeated  heated  and  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Medical  Faculty. 
There  are  to  be  three  years  of  progressive  and  systematic  study, 
with  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  and  special  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  fact  that  a  satisfactory  examination  must  be  passed 
in  every  one  of  the  principal  departments,  the  time  for  the  exam- 
ination in  theory  and  practice  being  put  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  studies  are  to  be  conducted  by  lectures,  recitations, 
and  hospital  visits.  The  students  were  to  be  divided  into  classes  as 
far  as  possible  at  once,  and  the  scheme  was  to  go  into  absolute 
effect  in  1874. 

In  this  catalogue,  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck  is  Hersey  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  Dr.  Francis  Minot  adjunct  professor  and 
also  first  lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  In 
the  catalogue  of  1872-73,  Dr.  Shattuck's  name  appears  for  the  last 
time ;  and  in  the  same  catalogue  is  the  first  examination  paper  in 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Dr.  Francis  Minot  succeeded  to  the  professorship,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  resignation  in  1890.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year.  Dr. 
Reginald  H.  Fitz  succeeded  to  the  chair  in  1892. 

Of  the  various  assistants  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
department,  we  find  Dr.  E.  N.  Whittier's  name  in  the  catalogues 
of  two  years,  1882-83. 

On  entering  the  BoyLston  Street  building,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck 
began  to  hold  recitations,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  his  election 
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to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Eldridge  G.  Cutler.  In  1900  there  were  added  to  the  de- 
partment four  new  assistants, —  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Elliott  P.  Joslin,  Dr.  Franklin  W.  White,  and  Dr.  George  S.  C. 
Badger.  Before  the  middle  of  the  year.  Dr.  Richardson  resigned 
to  take  up  insurance  work ;  and  the  writer  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

On  the  election  of  Reginald  H.  Fitz  to  the  Hersey  Professor- 
ship, changes  were  at  once  introduced  into  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion. Instead  of  lectures  covering  all  the  conditions  known  in 
medicine,  selected  groups  were  taken  and  dealt  with  so  fully  that 
the  student  should  have  a  thorough  idea  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  pathology  of  the  whole  group  were  dependent,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  infectious  diseases,  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis 
are  taken  as  the  type.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  at  the 
Medical  School,  two  clinical  exercises  were  added  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  These  immediately  became  cele- 
brated. Those  of  us  who  can  remember  our  crude  attempts  to 
describe  pathological  specimens  to  Professor  P'itz  and  before  the 
class  will  appreciate  the  voluntary  ordeal  through  which  the 
student  has  to  pass  as  he  attempts  to  describe  the  reasoning 
processes  for  his  findings  in  the  case  given  him  to  examine. 
Nevertheless,  the  exercises  are  very  popular,  and  many  of  the  men 
who  have  made  exhibitions  of  their  ignorance  or  have  become 
tongue-tied  and  stage-struck  have  told  me  that  it  was  the  greatest 
place  for  learning  in  the  Medical  School.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cise it  is  the  custom  of  the  professor  to  sum  up  in  a  most  masterly 
way  the  important  points  of  the  case  in  hand,  treating  the  subject 
from  the  broadest  bearings  of  medicine.  The  students  leave  the 
class-room  with  new  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  logic  and  accuracy  of 
statement  in  their  attempts  to  study  a  case. 

At  the  same  exercise,  in  addition  to  the  principal,  there  are 
often  a  number  of  subordinates  who  are  given  urine  or  blood  or 
sputum  for  analysis,  to  make  and  report  as  the  leading  investigator 
shall  call  for  them  to  assist  him  in  clinching  his  diagnosis.  Thus 
the  men  are  taught  to  apply,  under  fire  as  it  were,  the  methods 
acquired  in  the  laboratories. 

The  text-book  recitations  were  kept  up  until  1900,  when  a  new 
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scheme  of  subordinate  teaching  was  introduced.  Four  new  assist- 
ants were  added  to  the  department.  These  men  have  to  serve 
two  months  each  in  Dr.  Fitz's  Clinic,  and  thus  are  able  to  see  the 
points  in  which  the  students  fail  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  instruction  themselves.  A  definite  course  of 
sectional  work  was  laid  out ;  beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  year,  and  continuing  through  the  first  half  of  the  third 
year.  The  students  are  taken  as  they  come  fresh  from  the  labora- 
tories and  lecture-rooms  of  the  school,  full  of  theoretical  knowl- 
,  edge,  and  are  for  the  first  time  shown  patients.  History  taking 
is  taught.  The  importance  of  symptoms  is  emphasized,  diseases 
are  spoken  of  in  the  order  of  their  relative  frequency  and  im- 
portance, and  the  bearing  of  general  symptoms,  as  cough,  dropsy, 
diarrhoea,  etc.,  are  talked  over,  the  reasons  for  methods  of  preci- 
sion explained,  the  limitations  of  laboratory  methods  considered. 
Cases  are  shown,  not  so  much  to  give  completed  diagnosis  as  to 
illustrate  principles  of  procedure,  the  attempt  being  made  to  make 
the  student  analyze  the  reasoning  process  by  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusions.  This  work  of  the  assistants  is  supplemented  by 
the  instructor,  who  holds  clinics  for  a  portion  of  the  class.  He 
presents  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  physical  signs  and 
the  conditions  shown  by  the  blood,  urine,  etc.,  in  the  production  of 
both  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  the  patient;  in 
other  words,  the  explanation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  patient,  together  with  the  consequent  prognosis 
and  indications  for  treatment.  The  students  are  shown,  moreover, 
examples  of  the  treatment  of  both  advanced  and  incipient  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  visits  to  hospitals  and  sanitaria. 

To  aid  in  the  sectional  work  the  department  has  prepared  a 
little  book  of  Outlines  of  Medical  Diagnosis.  This  book  contains 
mention  of  points  in  history  taking,  methods  of  systematic  exam- 
ination of  the  body  and  the  useful  procedures  in  the  examination 
of  the  urine,  blood,  sputum,  gastric  contents,  etc.  The  book 
makes  practical  all  the  work  of  the  first  years  of  study  at  the 
school,  and  unifies  and  simplifies  the  teaching.  All  of  this  work 
of  the  subordinates  leads  up  to  the  advanced  teaching  which  only 
a  professor  can  give. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  medicine  was  it  so  necessary  that 
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there  should  be  some  one  who  should  interpret  the  conjunction  of 
laboratory  and  clinical  investigation.  The  laboratory  teachers  are 
wild  for  new  things,  which,  when  found,  are  dropped  for  something 
still  newer.  The  medical  student  and  the  general  practitioner  is 
simply  swamped  with  brilliant  pieces  of  work  coming  from  the 
laboratories  and  clinics.  They  read,  and  are  lost  in  wonder  and 
amaze  at  the  patience  and  cleverness  of  the  work.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  investigators  is  contagious,  and  every  one  is  in  haste  to 
make  original  investigations  or  to  call  in  an  original  investigator 
to  aid  him.  **  In  some  way  such  a  person  may  aid  me,"  is  the , 
thought.  Neither  physician  nor  student  stops  to  reflect  what  he 
wants  to  obtain,  and  why  he  wants  it,  in  the  particular  case  under 
consideration.  He  remembers  that  somewhere  he  has.  read  some- 
thing that  might,  he  thinks,  have  some  bearing  on  this  subject ;  and 
he  calls  for  an  expert  analysis  or  investigation  when,  had  he  con- 
sidered, he  would  have  seen  clearly  that  either  the  procedure  was 
uncalled  for  or  that  it  was  only  necessary  if  an  examination  which 
he  was  perfectly  capable  of  making  himself  should  first  show  that 
a  further  careful  analysis  or  investigation  was  demanded. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  laboratories  are  for 
training  in  methods  and  theories ;  the  clinic  is  for  the  employment 
of  those  methods  which  especially  are  of  value  for  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  disease  in  connection  with  the  results 
of  the  other  methods  of  examining  the  patient. 

As  Dr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1783,  called 
attention  to  the  various  sciences  which  were  adjuncts  of  this  pro- 
fessorship, so  much  more  now  is  needed  judicial  instruction  which 
shall  cull  out  from  the  chaff  of  the  laboratories  those  procedures 
which  may  be  expected  to  yield  real  returns  to  the  student  and 
practitioner,  and  shall  insist  that  the  student  shall  know  both  how 
and  when  to  employ  laboraitory  assistance. 

No  student  has  the  mental  training  or  ability  to  pass  critical 
judgment  upon  the  laboratory  work  of  many  different  departments. 
Hence  the  need  of  critical  lectures  and  critical  instruction  which 
shall  point  the  way  and  help  train  those  critical  faculties  which, 
together  with  accurate  observation,  need  to  be  developed  to  make 
the  student  the  intelligent  practitioner ;  further,  by  the  repetition 
of  valuable  laboratory  aids  and  other  methods  of  examination,  to 
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have  the  student  learn  to  apply  the  practical  part  of  his  previous 
instruction  and  to  rely  upon  his  own  observations,  making  him, 
as  far  as  possible  and  as  is  desirable,  independent  of  special 
expert  assistance;  and,  finally,  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
result  of  the  various  methods  of  examination,  whether  of  subjec- 
tive symptoms  or  physical  signs,  or  chemical  or  microscopical 
investigation  for  the  best  treatment  of  the  individual  case  under 
consideration.  All  this  at  the  present  time  is  the  aim  of  the 
Department  of  Theory  and  Practice. 


THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSES  FOR 

GRADUATES  AT  THE  HARVARD  MEDI- 

CAL  SCHOOL,  WINTER  SESSION, 

1901-02. 


This  announcement  was  published  in  June ;  but,  as  it  may  not 
have  come  to  the  nodce  of  graduates  living  at  a  distance  from  Bos- 
ton, a  short  r^sumd  is  now  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  some  service  to  those  who  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  a  study  of  some  special  branch  of  medicine. 

The  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  recognized  medical 
schools,  a  certain  number  only,  however,  being  open  to  women. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school  and  in 
the  wards  of  the  following  hospitals, —  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Dispensary,  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Infants'  Hospital,  McLean  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Carney  Hospital,  thus  affording  a  very  large  and  varied  field  of 
clinical  material,  the  instructors  in  the  graduate  school  being 
members  of  the  staffs  of  these  institutions. 
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The  classes  will  be  small  and  personally  directed  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments,  and  are  so  arranged  that  a  practitioner 
may  take  several  courses  at  the  same  time,  and  so  accomplish 
a  very  considerable  amount  during  a  stay  of  from  two  to  six 
months. 

Although  the  graduates'  courses  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
undergraduates'  work,  the  student  of  the  former  is  admitted  to  all 
the  regular  lectures,  except  clinical,  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment. Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  furnished  if  desired.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  each  course, 
followed  by  a  table  giving  the  various  items  of  interest  concerning 
each  course,  completes  the  matter  of  the  pamphlet. 

In  Anatomy,  Professor  Dwight  offers  a  course  of  twelve  exer- 
cises on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Joints,  illustrated  by  preparations  and 
frozen  sections.  Dissection  courses  without  instruction,  but  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Demonstrator,  Dr.  John  Warren, 
are  also  offered.  These  courses  are  limited]  to  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  six  men.  Special  ^anatomical  instruction  will  be 
also  given  by  Professor  Dwight. 

In  Embryology  and  Histology,  Drs.  F.  A.  Wood  and  J.  L.  Bre- 
mer will  give  two  courses,  one  in  Histology  and  Microscopy,  and 
one  in  Human  Embryology.  Dr.  Minot  also  gives  a  course  during 
the  whole  second  term  covering  the  whole  field  of  embryology. 

In  Physiology,  opportunity  is  given  for  original  research  in  the 
school  laboratory.     Special  instruction  will  be  given  if  desired. 

In  Medical  Chemistry  there  are  four  courses  offered.  One 
given  by  Professor  Wood  offers  opportunity  to  examine  all  speci- 
mens of  urine  sent  to  the  school  from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  also  includes  a  course 
of  lectures  covering  the  chemistry  of  the  urine  and  the  methods  of 
examination. 

Dr.  Hewes  offers  a  course  on. the  Examination  of  Blood  and 
Gastric  Contents,  consisting  of  lectures  and  practical  work. 

Professor  Wood  gives  a  course  on  Toxicology  and  Medico- 
legal Examination  of  Blood  and  Other  Stains. 

Dr.  Pfaff  will  give  instruction  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  Bacteriology,  Professor  Ernst  will  give  courses,  beginning 
November  i  and  February  i.  '  These  will  consist  of  eighteen  or 
more  exercises,  and  will  give  opportunity  for  special  research. 
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Graduates  may  secure  places  in  the  Sears  labqratory  and  the 
new  pathological  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  General  and 
Boston  City  Hospitals  for  original  research  in  pathology.  These 
laboratories  are  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor  Coun- 
cilman, Assistant  Professor  Mallory,  and  Dr.  Wright  Dr.  Ma- 
grath  mil  give  a  course  in  General  and  Special  Pathology  and 
Histology  at  the  Medical  School.  The  course  begins  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  lasts  six  weeks. 

A  course  on  Surgical  Pathology,  with  special  reference  to 
Tumors,  is  also  given  at  the  school,  beginning  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Dr.  Taylor  will  give  two  courses  on  Pathology  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

Dr.  Whitney  offers  a  course  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital on  Diagnosis  of  New  Growths  and  Examination  of  Specimens 
removed  at  operation. 

Dr.  McCullom  will  give  a  course  consisting  of  fifteen  visits  in 
the  South  (Infectious  Disease)  Department  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital;  also  a  course  of  six  exercises  in  Intubation,  with  the 
privilege  of  observing  treatment  of  cases  in  the  wards. 

Dr.  Withington  gives  a  course  in  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  wards 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  in  May. 

Dr.  William  H.  Smith  gives  a  course  in  Sputum  Analysis  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  January. 

In  Surgery,  courses  are  given  as  follows :  — 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Drs.  C.  B.  Porter,  J.  C. 
Warren,  and  H.  H.  A.  Beach  in  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery 
from  October  to  February. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson,  Surgical  Clinics  at  8  a.m.,  during  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Scudder,  three  courses  of  six  weeks  each,  between 
October  and  January  on  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Fractures  of 
the  Upper  Extremity,  General  Surgical  Diagnosis,  and  Genito- 
urinary Surgery. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Mumford  gives  a  course  in  Minor  Surgery,  October  to 
January  inclusive ;  and  in  Clinical  Surgery,  February  to  May. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Balch  gives  two  courses  in  Minor  Surgery,  February 
to  May  inclusive. 
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t  Dr.    C.   A.   Porter  gives   a  course  in  Surgical  Diagnosis  and 

:,  Treatment,  October  to  January  inclusive. 

^•;  At  the  City  Hospital  Drs.  Monks  and   Thomdike  give  two 

I  courses  in  Clinical,  Operative,  Genito-urinary,  Pathological,  and 

i  Minor  Surgery.     One  course  in  October  and  November,  and  the 

i  other  in  January  and  February. 

Dr.  Lund  gives  a  course  in  Minor  Surgery  during  April  and 
.  May. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Blake  will  give  six  weeks'  courses  in  Minor  Surgery 
from  November  i  to  May  i. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Watson  will  give  a  clinical  course  in  Genito-urinary 
Surgery  from  December  i  to  February  i. 

Dr.  £.  H.  Nichols  will  give  a  course  in  the  Pathology  of  Surgical 
Diseases  during  April. 

In  Obstetrics,  clinical  instruction  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Richardson  and  Assistant  Professor  Green  in  the  wards  of  the 
Boston  Lying-in-Hospital  from  November  to  May. 

Assistant  Professor  Green  will  also  give  a  course  of  tea  exer- 
cises in  Operative  Obstetrics  at  the  Medical  School  at  any  time 
during  the  year. 

Graduates  may  take  a  ten  days'  service  in  the  Out-patient 
Department  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  at  any  time  by  writing  to  Dr. 
C.  M.  Green,  78  Marlborough  Street,  several  weeks  in  advance. 

In  Gynecology,  Drs.  Haven,  Green,  and  Storer  offer  courses  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  Carney 
Hospital. 

In  Pediatrics  Dr.  Buckingham  gives  a  course  at  the  Children's 
Hospital,  January  8  to  February  13  inclusive,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Morse 
at  the  Infants*  Hospital,  March  i  to  April  10. 

Professor  J.  C.  White  will  give  successive  courses  of  eight  weeks 
each  on  Dermatology  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  academic  year  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Dr.  Post  will  give  a  course  on  Syphilis  at  the  Boston  Dispensary 
during  April  and  May. 

Professor  J.  J.  Putnam  will  give  courses  for  advanced  students 
in  Neurology  by  special  arrangement. 

Dr.  Knapp  also  offers  courses  in  Neurology  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  during  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 
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Courses  will  be  arranged  admitting  students  to  the  regular 
conferences  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  McLean  Hospital,  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Cowles.  All  cases  admitted  are  presented  and 
discussed.  There  will  also  be  ward  visits  and  opportunity  for 
original  research  in  the  laboratories. 

At  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  courses  in  Clinical  Otology  are 
offered  by  Drs.  Crockett  and  Hammond,  and  in  Clinical  Ophthal- 
mology by  Professor  Wad^worth  and  Drs.  Jack  and  Standish. 

Drs.  Farlow  and  De  Blois  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Coolidge 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  offer  courses  in  Laryngol- 
ogy in  the  Out-patient  Departments.  • 

Dr.  Charles  Harrington  will  give  a  general  course  of  laboratory 
work  in  Hygiene,  also  special  courses. 

Dr.  Pfaff  offers  opportunity  for  original  research  in  Pharma- 
cology, in  which  he  will  give  the  necessary  personal  assistance. 

Fees  vary  in  the  various  departments. 

Graduates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  above  courses  must 
first  register  at  the  Dean's  ofl&ce,  where  all  fees  are  payable. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Dean's  office.  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOTES. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Quarterly  can  fill  a  long-felt  want  in 
being  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  alumni  and  the  under- 
graduates of  our  school.  This  number  for  the  first  time  contains  a 
column  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  undergraduates.  If  they  show 
that  this  departure  is  acceptable  to  them,  it  will  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  Quarterly.  Any  student  having  anything  to  say  regarding 
the  school  or  students  for  publication  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  at  the  Boston  Medical  Library.  Subscriptions  to  the  Quar- 
terly have  been  received  from  a  number  of  undergraduates  already. 
The  price  is  $1  per  year.  Single  numbers,  25  cents.  On  sale  at  the 
Co-operative. 
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On  November  24  James  Mains  died  at  his  home  in  Brighton.  He 
was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  leaves  a  wife,  son, 
and  two  daughters.  We  all  remember  "  Old  Jim,"  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  who  for  forty  years,  at  least,  has  been  ward  tender  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

There  has  been  this  fall  the  most  wide-spread  epidemic  of  smallpox 
that  has  visited  Boston  for  a  great  many  years.  The  new  cases  have 
averaged  at  one  time  fifteen  per  day.  Many  stations  for  free  vaccina- 
tion have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Health,  but  compulsory  vac- 
cination has  not  been  ordered.  At  present  writing  the  epidemic  seems 
to  be  under  control,  and  new  cases  rare.  A  short  time  ago  that  mis- 
guided class  of  sentimental  enthusiasts  known  as  anti-vivisectionists 
distributed  literature  widely  in  Boston,  denying  the  virtue  of  vaccination 
as  a  prei^entive  of  smallpox,  and  condemning  It  on  all  counts  as  a 
wicked  and  dangerous  agent.  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin  (1864),  chairman  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  Health,  when  questioned  concerning  this  move- 
ment, made  the  following  statement :  "  I  have  not  a  word  of  complaint 
to  make.  This  is  a  very  free  country  for  the  expression  of  opinions, 
and  this  is  the  very  best  time  that  the  people  of  the  anti-vaccination 
faith  could  have  to  exhibit  themselves.  People  who  are  silly  enough  to 
permit  an  exposure  to  smallpox  without  being  vaccinated  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  test  their  faith,  but  to  give  an  object-lesson  to 
the  people  at  large.  If  there  are  among  the  adults  and  leading  members 
of  the  anti-vaccination  faith  those  who  would  like  particularly  to  show 
the  people  their  sincerity  in  what  they  profess,  I  will  make  arrangements 
by  which  it  may  be  tested,  and  the  effect  of  such  exhibition  of  faith  by 
exposure  to  smallpox  without  vaccination.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  or  woman  among  them  who  will  volunteer  to  take  an  exposure  to 
smallpox  with  those  who  are  vaccinated."  This  was  a  month  ago,  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  "  anti "  who  has  been  honest  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  Dr.  Durgin's  invitation. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Minot,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embry- 
ology in  the  Medical  School,  was  [elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Denver,  Col. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Deinstadt  (1876)  writes  us  that  a  cottage  hospital  will  be 
formally  opened  at  St  Stephen,  N.B.,  in  January. 
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The  Harvard  Club  of  Arizona. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Arizona  met  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  its 
organization  last  week,  and  elected  Dr.  J.  W.  Foss,  M.D.  (1899),  of 
Phoenix,  president,  and  Frederick  Webb  (Harvard  College,  class  of 
1895)  temporary  secretary.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  furnish  in- 
formation regarding  Arizona  to  Harvard  men  who  desire  it,  to  establish 
a  closer  relation  with  the  University,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  its  members.  Any  former  student  of  Harvard  University  or 
any  of  the  P.  G.  Departments  is  eligible  to  membership,  and  is  earnestly 
requested  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  secretary.  A  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a  systematic 
correspondence^with  the  University,  and  a  few  more  members  in  addition 
to  those  already  enrolled  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  furthering  the 
purpose.  Arizona  papers  will  confer  a  much  appreciated  favor  by  giv- 
ing due  notice  to  the  above. 

Frederick  Webb, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

In  the  official  register  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of 
California  there  are  seventy-five  Harvard  Medical  School  graduates 
listed,  of  whom  about  ten  are  dead,  and  fifteen  more  have  either  come  to 
the  State  and  gone  away,  or  have  simply  applied  for  license  and  never 
located  here. 

California  possessed  a  physician  for  every  367  inhabitants  on  Jan.  i, 
1901  ;  and  since  then,  owing  to  the  passage  of  a  medical  examination 
law  requiring  an  examination  of  all  who  apply  for  license,  nearly  one- 
thousand  more  have  been  granted  before  the  new  law  went  into  effect. 
The  ratio  now  must  make  California  more  blessed  with  physicians  by 
more  than  two  to  one  per  capita  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union. 

Reprints  of  articles  written  by  members  of  this  Association,  and  sent 
to  us,  will  receive  acknowledgment  in  this  Quarterly. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  8  The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CLASS   OF    1902. 

In  the  class  of  1902  are  registered  at  present  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  members.  Of  these,  sixty-five  already  hold  degrees  from 
other  universities  or  from  other  departments  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  following  members  have  received  appointments  as  house 
officers  in  hospitals :  — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital: 
Samuel  Robinson,  A.B.  1898,  surgical. 
James  Rockwell  Torbert,  Ph.B.  (Yale)  1895,  suigical. 
Richard  Stanwood  Benner,  A.B.  1899,  surgical. 
William  Carter  Quinby,  A.B.  1899,  surgical. 

Boston  City  Hospital  : 

Fritz  Walter  Gay,  A.B.  1898,  medical. 

Stuart  Van  Rensselaer  Hooker,  A.B.  (Rollins  College)  1893,  suxgical. 

Raphael  Clarke  Thomas,  A.B.  1896,  surgical. 

Carney  Hospftal: 

Cornelius  Joseph  Lynch,  A.B.  (Holy  Cross  College)  1898,  medicaL 
John  Joseph  Mitchell,  gynecological. 
Ross  McPherson,  A.B.  1898,  surgical. 
Ivers  Irvin  Richmond,  medical. 

Free  Hospital  for  Women  (Brookline): 
Donald  Brett  Cragin. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Medicine  Conference,  Dr. 
Shattuck  presiding,  Mr.  John  Joseph  Mitchell  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  conference. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  are  doing  special  work  in 
laboratories :  — 

John  Baxter  Bain,  pathology,  M.G.H. 

Laurence  Joseph  Henderson,  A.B.  1898,  chemistry. 

Frank  Linden  Richardson,  photographer  in  the  pathology  laboratory. 

Ernest  Edward  Tyzzer,  A.M.  (Brown)  1898,  has  been  working 
for  the  past  two  years  with  the  Cancer  Investigation  Committee. 
He  is  now  doing  special  research  work  in  Pathology  under  the 
Rockerfeller  Fellowship. 
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The  record  of  Harry  Winfred  Goodall,  A.B.  (Dartmouth),  1898, 
who  in  three  years  has  secured  an  A  in  every  examination,  is  one 
which  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  school  for  many  years. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  F.R.G.S.,  until  a  year  ago  a  member 
of  the  class,  during  the  course  of  last  summer  accomplished  the 
extremely  difficult  journey  across  the  South  American  Continent 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  over  the  Andes,  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Amazon,  and  down  the  Amazon  to  its  mouth.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  this  achievement  he  has  been  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

BOYLSTON    MXDICAL    SOCIITV. 

President^  James  G.  Mumford,  M.D. 
Vice-President,  A.  F.  Barnes.      Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  I.  Bowditch. 


J.  D.  Adams. 
A.  F.  Barnes. 
A.  A.  Barrows. 
J.  L.  Belknap. 
R.  S.  Benner. 
H.  I.  Bowditch. 
W.  H.  Buffum. 
L.  A.  Crocker. 
R.  L.  De  NomuuK^e. 
A.  B.  Emmons. 
J.  B.  Ferguson. 
F.  E.  Garland. 


Members  Fourth    Yjar, 
F.  W.  Gay. 
H.  W.  Goodall. 
F.  J.  Goodridge. 
A.  M.  Greenwood. 
E.  S.  Gushee. 
R.  De  L.  Hamilton. 
R.  R.  HoUister. 
S.  Van  R.  Hooker. 
E.  L.  Hunt. 
£.  St.  J.  Johnson. 
A.  G.  Kilboum. 
R.  McPherson. 


F.  W.  Palfrey. 
R.  B.  Porter. 
H.  D.  Prescott. 
W.  C.  Quinby. 

A.  J.  Roberts. 
S.  Robinson. 
W.  A.  Sherman. 
T.  W.  Thomdike. 
J.  R.  Torbert. 

E.  E.  Tyzzer. 

B.  Vincent. 
L.  T.  WUson. 


During  the  present  term  essays  have  been  read  as  follows :  — 

L.  T.  Wilson,  "Tumor  Albus." 

A.  F.  Barnes,  "  The  X  Ray  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent." 

H.  D.  Prescott,  •*  Septicaemia." 

A.  A.  Barrows,  "  The  Schott  Treatment  of  Chronic  Heart  Disease." 

K.  St.  J.  Johnson,  "  Dyspepsia." 

T.  W.  Thomdike,  "  Henry  J.  Bigelow  :  A  Sketch." 

W.  A.  Sherman,  »*  Spondylitis  Deformans." 

On  the  evening  of  November  15  Dr.  R.  B.  Osgood,  1899,  read 
an  extremely  interesting  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  upon 
"  The  X  Ray  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Bone-lesions." 

N.B.  Past  members  of  the  society  are  welcomed  at  all  meet- 
ings, notices  of  which  will  be  found  posted  in  the  hall  of  the 
Medical  School. 
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CLASS   OF    1903. 
Personal  Items. 

Following  are  some  of  the  men  who  have  worked,  or  are  at 
present  working,  as  assistants  in  the  Out-patient  Departments  of 
the  hospitals :  Z.  B.  Adams,  T.  J.  Burrage,  G.  O.  Clark,  P.  H. 
Cook,  C.  W.  Eveleth,  J.  F.  Fennessey,  R.  R.  Fitch,  J.  Flint,  N.  H. 
Gifford,  R.  J.  Graves,  J.  B.  Hawes,  G.  J.  Hill,  J.  A.  Homans, 
A.  R.  Keith,  J.  S.  Kelley,  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  C.  Moline,  C.  S. 
Oakman,  D.  B.  Reardon,  H.  B.  Smith,  G.  T.  Spicer,  J.  Stanton, 
E.  C.  Sullivan,  E.  Taylor,  G.  L.  Tobey,  W.  M.  Tyler,  S.  B. 
Wolbach. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members,  twenty  are  graduates 
of  Harvard  College,  thirty  are  graduates  from  other  colleges,  and 
sixty-three  are  non-collegiates. 

•     S.  B.  Wolbach  is  doing  research  work  in  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory. 

J.  A.  Homans  and  T.  J.  Burrage  have  completed  a  series  of 
investigations,  carried  on  under  Dr.  Councilman,  directed  toward 
ascertaining  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
cardiac  valves  in  endocarditis. 

The  name  of  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  appears  on  a  monograph  as 
having  assisted  Dr.  Allan  Cleghom,  in  the  summer  of  1900,  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  on  smooth  muscle. 

A  member  of  the  class  recently  delivered  a  placenta  succentu- 
riata  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  placenta.  It  was 
shown  to  the  class  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  a  rare  specimen. 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  the  Boylston  Medical  Society 
up  to  date  :  — 

C.  W.  Eveleth. 
R.  R.  Fitch. 
£.  R.  Flint. 
J.  Flint. 
R.  Garland. 
R.  J.  Graves. 
J.  B.  Hawes. 
J.  A.  Homans. 


Z.  B.  Adams. 

F.  H.  Albee. 
J.  L.  Bridge. 
T.  J.  Burrage. 
T.  W.  Chase. 

G.  W.  Clark. 
P.  H.  Cook. 
A.  D.  Draper. 


C.  S.  Oakman. 
W.  L.  Sargent. 
H.  B.  Smith. 
G.  T.  Spicer. 
J.  Stanton. 
E.  Taylor. 
S.  B.  Wolbach.* 
W.  C.  Woodward. 


CLASS   OF    1904. 


rresideniy  Marshall  Fab  van. 

Secretary t  F.  C.  Kidner. 

Executive  Committee,  J.  D.  Barney,  C.  E.  Reed,  Conrad  Bell. 
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There  are  now  twelve  prosectors  instead  of  two  or  three  as 
there  used  to  be,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  are 
doing  that  work  this  year :  John  B.  Hartwell,  Marshall  Fabyan, 
F.  B.  Easton,  C.  H.  Baldwin,  C.  E.  Ordway,  W.  G.  Phippen, 
J.  D.  Barney,  G.  P.  Howe,  W.  L.  Barnes,  L.  D.  Beeley,  F.  C.  Kid* 
ner,  L.  C.  Kingman.  Of  the  men  above  mentioned,  all  are  col- 
lege graduates  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  or  Williams. 

J.  D.  Clark  has  devised  a  scheme  for  cataloging  microscopic 
specimens,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value,  especially  in  lab- 
oratories. It  consists  of  a  4  X  6  comb-shaped  piece  of  straw  board, 
1^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  space  between  the  teeth  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  slide  without  projection.  On  one  side  of  this 
piece  is  pasted  an  ordinary  card  catalogue  card ;  on  the  other,  a  card 
in  which  are  four  windows.  These  windows  show  the  specimens, 
and  prevent  the  cover  glass  from  rubbing  on  the  back  card.  A 
hole  is  punched  for  the  rod  of  the  catalogue  drawer,  and  used  as 
any  card  catalogue. 

CLASS  OF  1905. 

Of  the  men  who  make  up  the  First  Vear  Class  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School :  — 

19  are  from  Harvard  (holding  degrees). 

14  are  from  Harvard  (Seniors  in  the  College  or  Lawrence  Scientific  School). 
8  are  from  Dartmouth. 


4   " 

tt 

Yale. 

4   « 

u 

Brown. 

3  •* 

a 

Colby. 

3  " 

a 

Amherst. 

2   " 

<« 

Boston  College. 

2   •* 

u 

Williams. 

II    « 

«t 

as  many  colleges  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

16  entered  the  school  before  Jane,  1901,  without  degrees. 
87,  total. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Year  Class,  held  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 30,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  — 

Presidifit^  Francis  Lowell  Burnett,  Cambridge. 
Secretary^  RICHARD  Dexter,  Boston. 

Executivi  Committee,  RoY  Hawkes  Gilpatrick,  Cambridge;  Gerald 
Blake,  Boston ;  George  Cheever  Shattuck,  Boston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


New  York  City,  Dec.  15,  1901. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  : 

My  dear  Sir^ —  I  shall  send  you  for  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly 
a  complete  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
who  have  settled  in  the  territory  to  which  you  have  assigned  me,  and 
whatever  facts  of  interest  I  have  been  able  to  glean  in  reference  to 
their  medical  work  and  career.  For  this  number,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York  City,  and 
a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read  to  its  members,  as  well  as  to 
add  a  summary  of  our  October  and  November  meeting. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York  City  was  organized  in 
February,  1891,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Dillon  Brown.  Its  purpose  is  to 
bring  together  the  older  and  the  more  recent  graduates,  those  whose 
practice  is  in  the  different  departments  of  Medicine,  for  the  interchange 
of  professional  views,  and  to  cultivate  the  social  side  of  medical  life,  and 
to  keep  up  the  Harvard  spirit  The  attendance  at  the  meetings,  the 
value  of  the  papers  presented  at  them,  and  the  important  discussions  to 
which  they  have  given  rise,  as  well  as  the  favor  in  which  the  social 
features  are  held,  are  evidence  that  the  society  is  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  its  founders. 


PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 


Abbott,  G.  E.  "A  Plea  for  the 
thorough  Instrumental  Dilatation 
of  Genital  Tract  before  Obstetrical 
and  Other  Operations."  April,  1891. 

Brannan,  J.  W.  "The  Varying 
Significance  of  Intermittent  Albu- 
minuria: Report  of  Autopsy  of 
Case."  May,  1891.  [Ftdg  N,Y, 
Med.  Jour. t  July  4,  189 1.) 

"Observations  of  Antitoxine  in 
Diphtheria."  Oct.,  1895.  {The In- 
ternational Med,  Mag.t  Dec.,  1895.) 

Bremner,  S.  K.     "  Some  Interesting 


Cases  from  the  N.Y.  Infant  Asy- 
lum."   May,  1894. 

"  Acute  Purpura  Haemorrha- 
gica."  March,  1899. 
Brewer,  G.  E.  "  A  Consideration  of 
some  Disputed  Points  in  the 
Etiology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Gonorrhoea."  March,  1893. 
{Am.   Med,    Surg,  BulL^   Feb.    i, 

18950 

"Operative  Surgery  at  the  City 
Hospital."  March,  1896.  {The 
Med.  News^  Sept.  22,  190a) 
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**  Four  Unasnal  Cases  of  Appen- 
dicitis.'' April,  1898. 
Brown,  Dillon.  "  Case  of  Retained 
Intubation  Tube  —  Tracheotomy — 
Recovery.**  April,  1892.  {Vide 
Archives  PediatricSy  1892.) 

**  Antitozine  in  the  Treatment  of 
Laryngeal  Diphtheria.*'  April,  1897. 
Cabot,  Follkn  R.  •*  Rabies,  Some 
Experimental  Work."  Oct.,  1897. 
{Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine^ 
vol  4,  No.  2,  1899.) 

**  A  Method  for  the  Rapid  Elimi- 
nation of  the  Gonococcus.**  Nov., 
1900.  {Phila.  Med.  /our.,  1901.) 
Chase,  George  T.  "The  Dispen- 
sary Abase  in  New  York  City.*' 
March,  1895. 
CoE,  H.  C.  *' Ellis*  Diagnosis  by 
Exclusion."    March,  1891. 

**  Difficulties  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Pregnancy."    March,  1892. 

"Early  Diagnosis  of  Cancer  of 
the  Stomach."    Jan.,  1893. 

"  Exploratory  Vaginal  versus  Ab- 
dominal Section."    Dec.,  1895. 

**Pain  as  a  Pathognomic  Symp- 
tom in  Ectopic   Gestation."    Jan., 
1900.     {The  Med,  News,  1900.) 
CoGGESH ALL,  Henry  T.     "The  Lin- 
gual Tonsil.**    Feb.,  1895. 

"The  Treatment  of  Whooping 
Cough."     Feb.,  1900. 
Cole,     Palmer     C.      "  Diabetes.'* 
March,  1894. 

"  Acute  Purpura  Haemorrhagica 

in  the  Adult.*'     April,  1899. 

Coley,  W.  B.    "  The  Radical  Cure  of 

Hernia  by   Bassini's  Method,  with 

Report  of  125  Cases."    Oct.,  1894. 

"Observations  on  the  Operative 

Treatment  of  Hernia."     May,  1898. 

{Annals  of  Surgery^  Nov.,  1898.) 

Currier,  C.  G.    *•  Is  Syphilis  caused 

by  a  Micro  -organism  ?  **   April,  1 893 . 

Daniels,  F.  H.    "Hygienic  Cloth- 


ing."     Jan.,    1892.      {N.Y.    Med. 
Record,  April  23,  1892.) 

"Hydrotherapy  in  Typhoid 
Fever.**  {Phila.  Med.  News,  April 
17,  1897.) 

Duel,  Arthur  B.  "  The  Value  of 
Electrolytic  Dilatation  of  Strictures 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube  in  Chronic 
Catarrhal  Otitis  Media."  Jan., 
1900.  {Am.  four.  Med.  Sciences, 
April,  1900.) 

Dunham,  Edward  K.  "  Sarcoma." 
Dec,  1894. 

"Simple  Bacteriological  Proced- 
ures Applicable  to  the  Testing  of 
Drinking  Water.**     Jan.,  1899. 

Dunham,  Theodore.  "  Some  Cases 
of  Tuberculosis  Surgically  Treated.** 
Feb.,  1894. 

"Some  Practical  Points  in  the 
Physics  of  Steam  Sterilization." 
Jan.,  1899.  {The  N.Y.  Post-grad- 
uate, May,  1900.) . 

FisK,  Arthur  L.  "Operative 
Treatment  of  Malignant  Disease 
of  the  Tongue."     Feb.,  1896. 

FooTE,  Edward  M.  "  The  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Perforating  Gastric 
Ulcer.**  {7^he  Med.  News,  May, 
1896.) 

"  Plastic  Operations  on  Bone.** 
May,  1900.  {Reference  Hand  Book 
of  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  2,  190 1.) 

Frothingham,  Richard.  "Impor- 
tance of  an  Understanding  of  Mid- 
dle Ear  Disease  by  All  Practi- 
tioners." May,  1896.  {N.Y.Med. 
Record^  Aug.  8,  1896.) 

Fuller,  Eugene.  "The  Receptiv. 
ity  of  the  Urinary  Tract  to  Germ 
Infection.**     April,  1894. 

"  Vesical  Neoplasms."  May, 
1899. 

Gibson,  C.  L.  "A  Case  of  Tuber- 
culous Epididymitis  in  an  Old 
Man.*'     Jan.,  1894. 
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"Frontal  Sinusitis  with  Intra- 
cranial Infection."  Feb.,  1899, 
{Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sciences^  1399.) 

Grandin,  Egbert  H.  "When  and 
How  to  Drain  after  Abdominal 
Section."  {Med.  and  Surg.  Bull., 
Feb.  15,  1896.) 

"Hysterectomy  for  Septic  Me- 
tritis." {Am.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics, 
April,  1900.) 

Green,  R.  H.     « Urethritis.*     Dec., 

1893. 

GuiTERAS,  Ramon.  "  Influenza." 
Feb.,  1892. 

"Treatment  of  Disease  of  the 
Prostate,  with  Especial  Reference 
to  Hypertrophy."    Feb.,  1897. 

"  Observations  on  the  Prostate." 
Oct.,  1898. 

Heydecker,  H.  R.  "  Case  of  For- 
eign Body  in  the  Larynx.**  Dec, 
1892. 

"  Xanthoma  .Tuberosum,  with 
Ezhilntion  of  Case."    Jan.,  1893. 

Holder,  Oscar  H.  "The  Pathol- 
ogy of  Lupus  Erythematosus." 
{Jour,  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito- 
urinary Diseases,  May,  1897.) 

HuDDLESTON,  J.  H.    "  Chronic  Rheu- 
matic  Arthritis  in  Persons  under 
Twenty-five  Years  of  Age.*'    Nov., 
1892. 
"Vaccine."    Nov.,  1897. 

Kenefick,  Joseph  A.  "  Some  Man- 
ifestations Jf  Syphilis  in  the  Upper 
Respiratory  Tract."  Dec.,  1897. 
{Phila.  Med.  News,  Feb.  26, 
1898.) 

LiLiENTHAL,  HOWARD.  "  The  Treat- 
ment of  Some  Minor  Surgical  Ail- 
ments."    Oct.,  1893. 

"  Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Ole- 
cranion."    Jan.,  1894. 

"Unintentional  Neglect  in  the 
Treatment  of  Surgical  Diseases.** 
{N.Y.  Med.  Jour.,  June  i,  1895.) 


"The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tu- 
berculosis." Nov.,  1896.  (A^.K 
Med.  Record,  Jan.  2,  1897.) 

Lincoln,  R.  P.  "The  Care  of  the 
Naso-pharynx  after  Scarlet  Fever." 
May,  1893. 

"A  Cystic  Tumor  of  the  Thy- 
roid.*'   Oct.,  1893. 

"  Oro-pharyngeal  M  y  c  o  s  i  s." 
March,  1898. 

Morton,    William   J.    "Some  of 
the  Uses  of  Electrolysis  in  the  Ap- 
plication of  Remedies.**   Jan.,  1895. 
"  Electro-therapeutics."        Nov., 
1899. 

Munde,  Paul  F.  "Some  Unusual 
Cases  of  Congenital  Malformation 
of  the  Female  Genital  Organs." 
Feb.,  1893. 

Perry,  J.  G.  "  Glycosuria,  with  Re- 
port of  a  Case.*'    May,  1892. 

"  Hypnosis  in  the  Treatment  of 
Functional  Nervous  Disorders.'* 
Dec,  1896. 

Reeves,  Marcsllus.  "  Synovitis 
and  its  Treatment  by  Statical  Elec- 
tricity.**   Nov.,  1894. 

"  Electricity  m  Medicine.*'  Oct., 
1899. 

SCHRAM,  Charles.  "Vesicular 
Moles  of  the  Uterus."  Nov.,  1881. 
{Am.  Jour.  Obstetrics,  1892.) 

"  A  Report  of  Cases  from  Pri- 
vate Practice."     Oct.,  1896. 

Stanard,  a.  C.  "Report  of  Sev- 
eral Interesting  Cases.**  Dec^ 
1892. 

Sturgis,  Frederic   R.     "  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Albuminuria.*'     Dec., 
1891. 
"Spermatorrhoea."     May,   1897. 

Walker,  J.  B.    "  Hernia  and  its  Me- 
chanical Treatment."    Nov.,  1893. 
{Vide  N.Y.  Med.  Record,  Jan.  27, 
1894.) 
"Dislocations  of  the  Semilunar 
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Cartilage.''     Nov.,   1898.     {Phila.  atarealgia.''      Jan.,    1898.      (A^.K 

Med.  News,  Jan.  14,  1899.)  Med.  Record,  Aug.  6^  1898.) 

Whitman,  Royal.     "The  Radical  Wilcox,  R.  W.    "Lithamia."    Oct., 

Cure  of  Confirmed  Flatfoot"  Oct.,  1892.     {Vide   The  Journal  of  the 

1899.    ( Vide  iV.  K  Med,  Jour,,  Feb.  American  Medical  Association,  1892, 

27,  1892.)  XX,  302.) 

"Shoes."     May,    1897.     {Phila,  "Would-be  Rival  of  the  Physi- 

Med,  News,  Aug.  14,  1897,)  ciana."     Feb.,  1898.    {Med.  News, 

"Observadons  on  Anterior  Met-  1898,  p.  427.) 

The  evening  of  October  26  —  we  always  meet  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  month  from  October  until  June — we  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  George 

E.  Brewer  (1884)  at  the  University  Club,  and  heard  Dr.  John  G.  Perry 
(1 863)  read  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  upon  "The 
Junctional  Disturbances  of  the  Thyroid  Gland."  The  reader  en- 
deavored to  show  by  the  history  of  eleven  cases  the  various  effects  of 
disturbance  of  function  of  the  gland  (without  appreciable  structural 
change);  namely,  menorrhagia,  feeble,  cardiac  active,  nervous  mental 
irritability,  and  neural  athropathy.  These  effects,  he  believed,  were 
caused  by  an  impaired  glandular  secretion,  since  all  the  symptoms  in  each 
case  were  in  time  relieved  by  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Thjrroid  Extract.  Their  tolerance  to  the  drug  was  a  noticeable  feature. 
FoUowing  the  discussion  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Follen  Cabot  (1894)  showed 
photog^phs  of  a  new  urethroscope  which  he  had  devised.     Then  Dr. 

F.  N.  Wilson  (1894)  demonstrated  the  use  of  a  tube  fordrawing  an 
empyema.  After  which  the  society  adjourned  to  enjoy  the  lunch 
furnished  by  their  host. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  November,  despite  the  attractions  of 
the  Harvard-Yale  Football  Game,  a  goodly  proportion  of  our  members 
met  at  the  house  of  our  president,  Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal  (1886),  679 
Madison  Avenue.  Dr.  William  B.  Coley  (1888)  showed  two  patients  to 
illustrate  the  perfect  results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele  by 
the  injection  of  two  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  Dr.  Lilienthal  (1886) 
showed  another  patient  to  illustrate  the  results  in  the  method  of 
dissection.  Dr.  Brewer  described  a  case  in  his  wards  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  of  traumatic  rupture  of  the  spleen,  in  which  an  operation  con- 
sisting of  evacuating  the  clots,  washing  the  peritoneal  cavity,  packing 
and  draining  the  injured  viscus  with  gauze,  had  given  hopes  of  the 
patienf s  recovery.  After  four  days  the  temperature  and  pulse  began  to 
rise  steadily ;  and,  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  sepsis,  the  patient  was 
in  a  moribund  condition.  The  cause  of  the  fatal  termination  was 
discussed. 
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The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read  by  the  guest  of  the  society, 
Dr.  John  C.  Munro  (1885),  of  Boston,  upon  "  Some  Needless  Laparoto- 
mies and  a  Report  of  Eight  Cases."  The  cases  did  not  include  those  ia 
which  an  exploration  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  nor  those 
in  which  one  surgical  condition  was  found  instead  of  the  expected  one. 
They  were  cases  in  which  no  surgical  lesion  could  be  found  at  opera- 
tion, though  the  symptoms  led  definitely  to  a  diagnosis  of  some  grave 
intra-abdominal  lesion.  The  cases  reported  were  diagnosticated  as  fol- 
lows, though  several  of  them  did  not  come  to  the  post-mortem  table :  — 

1.  Acute  Phosphorus  Poisoning. 

2.  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 
3  and  4.  Acute  Nephitis. 

5.  Alcoholism. 

6.  Alcoholism  and  Morphinism. 

7.  Obesity. 

8.  Pancreatic  Cyst 

The  paper  was  one  of  great  interest  and  eminently  practical,  calling 
forth  a  very  general  discussion.  Dr.  Munro  said  that  he  felt  that  under 
the  same  conditions  he  should  operate  again,  despite  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  study  of  these  cases,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  most  surgeons,  made 
more  mistakes  in  refusing  to  operate  rather  than  in  needlessly  operating. 
After  a  short  executive  session  the  society  adjourned  to  the  social  part 
of  the  evening. 

This,  I  hope,  will  give  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  an  idea  of  what  an 
active  and  valuable  society  our  members  enjoy  and  tell  them  something 
of  our  doings.  Last  spring,  after  attending  a  dinner  in  Boston  and  hear- 
ing various  plans  to  increase  the  interest  of  graduates  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  your  correspondent  appealed  to  the  New 
York  society  for  suggestions.  The  president  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  matter  at  the  April  meeting.  A  copy  of 
such  report  was  mailed  to  you,  and  I  beg  you  will  publish  it  with  this 
letter. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter,  M.D.  1896. 
9  West  3Sth  Street. 

New  York,  33  East  33d  St. 

Sicretary  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association : 

Dear  Doctor^ — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  report  which  you 
enclosed,  and  would  be  glad  to  support  it  in  any  way  you  might  deem 
best.     I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  the  yearly  dinner,  and  not  to 
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postpone  it  for  three  years.  I  think  the  dinner  brings  together  a  larger 
number,  and  sustains  the  individual  interest. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York  a 
committee  was  requested  to  make  suggestions  along  the  lines  you  have 
mentioned.  Drs.  Sturgis,  Potter,  and  Walker  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter, at  first  rather  informally,  and  will  report  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
Society  of  New  York  at  the  May  meeting  (25th)  the  following.  We 
will  ask  for  a  general  discussion,  and  then  bring  the  matter  up  in  Boston 
in  June. 

I.  That  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  shall  meet  in  New 
York  City  some  time  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  and  that  the  meeting  shall 
extend  through  two  days. 

FIRST   DAY. 

The  morning  may  be  devoted  to  business,  reading  of  treasurer's 
and  secretary's  reports,  election  of  officers. 

Afternoon, —  Various  clinics  given  by  the  Harvard  men  of  New  York. 

SECOND   DAY. 

Morning, —  Reading  of  papers  on  Medical  Education,  written  by  the 
presidents  or  deans  of  the  various  medical  schools,  Johns  Hopkins, 
P.  and  S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

Afternoon, —  Visits  to  various  colleges. 

Evening. —  Dinner,  University  Club. 

It  has  seemed  possible  that  there  might  be  a  larger  number  who 
could  arrange  to  be  here  for  a  day  or  two  if  sufficient  notice  could  be 
given.  Perhaps  the  next  year  we  could  attract  a  larger  number  to 
Boston.  I  believe,  if  public  attention  could  be  drawn  to  compare  the 
work  of  Harvard,  and  Harvard  men  after  graduation,  with  that  of  other 
schools  throughout  the  country,  it  would  advertise  Harvard  greatly,  and 
secure  many  men  who  now  work  elsewhere. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  be  present  to-morrow  evening,  but  shall  be 
on  hand  in  June.     We  shall  be  interested  and  pleased  to  hear  how  our 
suggestions  are  received,  that  we  may  report  same  to  our  own  society  ^ 
in  May. 

With  best  wishes  for  Harvard, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Walker,  M.D.  (1888). 
May  10,  1 901. 

[This  report  was  presented  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
the  suggestions  considered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  June. 
For  a  report  of  that  meeting  see  Quarterly  for  July,  1901.] 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  followiQg  gentlemen   have  consented  to  serve  as  corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly:  — 

Alabama. — 

Arizona. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1S9X,  Bisbee. 

California. — 

Colorado. —  Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 

Connecticut.— Dr.  C.  E.  Taft,  1886,  2  Garden  Street,  Hartford. 

Florida. — 

Georgia.— Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 

Idaho. — 

Illinois. —  Dr.  J.  A.  Capps,  1895,  100  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 

Indiana. — 

Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kansas. — 

Kentucky. —  Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  Louisville. 

Maine.— Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 

Maryland. —  Dr.  Harvey  Cashing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. —  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 

Michigan. —  Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 

Minnesota. —  Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 

Montana. —  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 

Nebraska. —  Dr.  E.  A.  Weir,  1893,  Chadron. 

New  HAMFfsHiRE. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Concord  Asylum,  Concord. 

New  Jersey.—  Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montclair. 

New  York.—  Dr.  N.  B.  Potter,  1894,  9  West  35th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo. 
J  North  Carolina. —  Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 

i  North  Dakota.— 

j  Ohio. —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 

I  Oklahoma.—  Dr.  F.  A.  Wilmarth,  1888,  Helena. 

'  Oregon. —  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquan  Block,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania. —  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsbui^. 

Rhode  Island. —  Dr.  F.  L.  Day,  1889,  240  Benefit  Street,  Providence. 
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South  Carolina. —  Dr.   J.  W.  Babcock,  1886,  State  Hospital  fos  Insane, 

Columbia. 
Tknnessee.—  Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  yiii  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Texas.— Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  188 1,  San  Antonio. 

U.S.  Army. —  Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.,  1895,  care  of  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Navy.— P.  A.  Surgeon,  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.,  1896,  care  of  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.C. 
Utah. — 

Vkrhont. —  Dr.  M.  Hutchinson,  1887,  Waterbury. 
Virginia. — 
Washington. — . 

West  Virginia.— Dr.  R.  McC.  Baird,  1882,  1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheel&g. 
Wisconsin. —  Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 
Hawaiian  Islands. —  Dr.  T.  T.  French,  1896,  Kilauea,  Kauai 
Dominion  of  Canada:  — 

Cape  Breton. — 

New  Brunswick.—  Dr.  W.  D.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Nova  Scotia.—  Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — 

Province  of  Ontario. — 

Province  of  Quebec. — 

Foreign  Countries:  — 

Australia. —  Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carlton,  Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
Austria. — 
Bahama  Islands. — 
Cuba.— 
England. — 
France. — 
India. — 

Mexico. —  Dr.  A.  W.  Parsons,  1880,  Verga  Street,  City  of  Mexico. 
Newfoundland. —  Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 
Russia. — 
Turkey. — 
South  America. — 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Meigs  (i860)  has  removed  to  Albany  Hotel,  Oakland. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Harvard  graduates  who  hold  teaching  posi- 
tions in  any  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  the  State :  — 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  California. 

George  H.  Powers  (1865),  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

Herbert  C.  Moffitt  (1894),  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Thomas  W.  Huntington  (1876),  Associate  Professor^  of  Clinical 
Surgery. 

Beverly  MacMonagle  (1876),  Lecturer  on  Gynecology^ 

Cooper  Medical  College. 
F.  G.  Burrows  (1897),  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Philip  King  Brown  (1893),  Associate  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
W.  F.  Southard  (1872),  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

F.  W.  Lux  (1885),  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Myers  (1901)  is  House  Surgeon  in  the  New  Haven  General 
Hospital,  which  is  connected  with  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale 
University. 

GEORGIA. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Aiken  (1886)  shot  his  wife  and  himself,  while  insane,  last 
year.     He  leaves  three  children. 

Dr.  John  D.  Paige  (1888),  of  Savannah,  is  a  member  of  the  sta£E  of 
the  Savannah  Hospital. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Robinson  (1893),  of  Atlanta,  is  lecturing  on  Diseases  of 
Children  in  the    Atlanta    College  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons,  and 
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Visitiag  Physician  to  the  House  for  the  Friendless  and  to  the  Baptist 
Orphan  Home.  Dr.  Robinson  has  removed  to  107  Capitol  Avenue- 
Office  hours,  1 1-12  A.M.  and  2-4  p.m« 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Coolidge  (1887)  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Lewis  (1888)  is  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
the  Rush  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Ruben  Peterson  (1889)  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Ob- 
stetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  will  be 
also  on  the  staff  of  the  University  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill  (i  890)  read  a  paper  on  "  Cyclic  Albuminuria  "  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Pediatric  Association  at  Buffalo.  He  is 
Instructor  in  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  Rush  Medical  College. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mix  (1894)  is  Instructor  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System  at  the  Northwestern  Medical  School  and  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Post-graduate  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Capps  (1895)  is  Instructor  in  Medicine  at  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal College.  Next  month  Dr.  Capps  expects  to  go  to  Vienna  for  a 
year's  study. 

IOWA. 

Dr.  N.  £.  Sanders  (1901)  has  charge  of  the  physical  training  at 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Small  (1898),  of  Portland,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Grace  Potter  of  Boston.  The  best  man  was  Dr.  A.  C.  Potter 
(1899),  of  Boston. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association  in  June, 
1 90 1,  the  president.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hill  (1867),  of  Lewiston,  made  the 
opening  remarks. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  (1885),  of 
Boston,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Relation  between  the  General  Practi- 
tioneer  and  the  Gynecologist,  both  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.  Dr. 
Reynolds  considers  each  essential  to  the  other  in  practice.  He  thinks 
the  general  surgeon  should  not  encroach  on  the  gynecologist's  territory, 
but  does  not  state  his  position  as  to  the  converse  of  this  proposition. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  best  and  most  helpful  relations 
between  physician  and  patient  in  health  and  disease. 
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Dr.  W.  P.  Giddings  (1871),  of  Gardiner,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
Physician^s  Difficulties  in  Damage  Suits.  Avoidable  and  unavoidable 
suits  and  expert  testimony  are  the  features  of  the  subject  dwelt  upon. 

The  medical  service  of  the  Maine  General  Hospital  for  the  previous 
year  was  the  subject  of  a  report  by  D:.  Addison  S.  Thayer  (1888),  of 
Portland.  The  clinics  are  used  for  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine.  Many  interesting  cases  have  been  in  the 
wards  during  the  paat  year.  A  new  clinical  laboratory,  an  obstetrical 
ward,  and  provision  for  contagious  diseases  are  to  be  provided  in  the 
future. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Knight  (1896)  is  at  601  Forest  Avenue,  Portland. 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore. 
Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  (1889)  is  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  has  recently 
been  placed  at  Dr.  Finney's  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  making  exten- 
sive alterations  and  additions  to  the  Union  Protestant  Infirmary  of 
Baltimore,  where  there  is  a  very  large  private  surgical  service. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Jacobs  (1887)  is  an  associate  on  the  medical  teaching 
^  sta£E  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.     Dr.  Jacobs  recently  read  a  paper 

i  before  the  Maryland  Medical  Society  at  Elkton  on  the  Treatment  of 

1  Consumption  in  Local  Sanitaria. 

j  Dr.  Stephen  H.  King  (1872),  for  many  years  in  practice  in  Providence, 

I  R.I.,  is  living  in  Baltimore,  and  is  engaged  in  special  research  work  in 

J  the  chemical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.   William    £.   Moseley    (1874)  is  Professor  of   the  Diseases   of 
I  Women  in  the  Baltimore   Medical  College  and  Gynecologist  to  the 

Maryland  General  Hospital.     Dr.  Moseley  has  a  private  sanitarium  in 
'■  Baltimore  for  the  treatment  of  gynecological  and  obstetrical  cases. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Piatt  (1879)  >s  Physician  and  Surgeon  in  Chief  to  the 
Robert  Garrett  Hospital  for  Children. 

Dr.  William  L.  Thayer  (1889)  is  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  recently  read  a  paper  on  Malaria 
before  the  Public  Health  Association  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Thayer  was 
married  early  in  September  to  Miss  Susan  Reid,  of  Charleston. 

Dr.  Roland  B.  Whitridge  (1883)  is  not  engaged  in  medical  pursuits, 
and  at  present  is  living  abroad. 

Dr.  Whitfield  Wjnsey  (1871)  is  engaged  in  general  practice  in  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  (1895)  delivered  the  Miitter  Lecture  for  1901 
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before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber. His  subject  was  "  Experimental  and  Clinical  Observations  con- 
cerning the  EflFects  of  Cerebral  Compression  on  the  Intra-cranial  Circu- 
lation." Dr.  Cushing's  address  is  now  3  West  Franklin  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  Richard  Dutton  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  in  Wakefield. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott  (1862)  has  removed  from  Wakefield  to  Newton 
Centre. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Cogswell  (1883)  purchased  the  Hotel  Langwood  at  Wyom- 
ing, Middlesex  Fells,  and  will  establish  a  hospital  in  it. 

Dr.  Henry  Colt  (1881)  is  Medical  Examiner  at  Pittsfield. 

Dr.  F.  £.  Clark  (1901)  is  intending  to  study  abroad,  probably  in 
Dublin. 

Dr.  Francis  Shaw  (1899)  has  an  office  at  Pearl  and  Cross  Streets, 
Somerville. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Dunbar  (1883),  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  assumed  charge  of 
a  small  private  sanitarium  at  Bonita,  Santiago  County,  Cal. 

Boston. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Otis  (1877)  has  removed  to  381  Beacon  Street.  Office 
hours,  2-4  P.M. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Kingman  (1882)  has  removed  to  665  Boylston  Street. 
Ofi&ce  hours,  2-3.30  p.m. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Hall  (1883)  has  removed  to  10  Arlington  Street.  Office 
hours,  10-4. 

Dr.  George  H.  Washburn  (1886)  has  removed  to  377  Marlborough 
Street     Office  hours,  2-3. 

Dr.  A.  K-  Stone  (1888)  has  removed  to  543  Boylston  Street. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Morse  (1891)  has  recovered  from  his » recent  attack  of 
typhoid,  and  is  now  at  work  again. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Tracy  (1891)  has  an  office  at  178  Tremont  Street. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Courtney  (1893)  has  removed  to  409  Marlborough  Street. 
Office  hours,  2.30-4.30  p.m. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Donoghue  (1894)  has  removed  to  409  Marlborough  Street. 
Oflice  hours,  2-4  p.m. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Lord  (1894)  has  removed  to  31  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Office  hours,  1.30-3  p.m. 

Dt,  a.  N.  Broughton  (1897)  has  removed  to  62  Elm  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain.     Office  hours,  9  a.m.,  2-3  p.m.,  and  7  p.m. 
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Dr.sW.  C.  Bailey  (1898)  has  opened  an  office  506  Beacon  Street. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Hartwell  (1898)  has  opened  an  office  at  224  Marlborouglr 
Street     Office  hours,  9  a.m.  and  2-3  p.m. 

Dr.  W.  R.  May  (1898)  has  sailed  for  Italy  with  Mrs.  Charles  Sprague 
and  a  party  of  friends. 

Dr.  E.  De  W.  Wales  (1899)  has  opened  an  office  419  Boylston  Street. 
Office  hours,  1 2-2. 

Dr.  Freeman  Allen  (1899)  has  opened  an  office  5  Brimmer  Street 
Office  hours,  2.30--3.30  p.m.  Dr.  Allen  wishes  to  make  a  specialty  of 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Graves  (1899)  may  be  addressed  at  395  Beacon  Street. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Wadsworth  (1900)  has  opened  an  office  295  Beacon  Street. 
Office  hours,  1-3  p.m. 

Ernest  Young  born  Nov.  14,  1901,  son  of  Dr.  £.  B.  Young  (1896). 

MINNESOTA. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Denny  (1882),  of  St.  Paul,  was  recently  chosen  a 
member  of  the  St.  Paul  City  Hospital  8ta£F. 

MONTANA. 
Dr.  M.  A.  Walker  (1 891)  has  removed  to  Dillon,  Mont 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Pedolin  (i  869)  is  practising  medicine  in  Newcastle. 

Dr.  M.  L.  MacFarland  (1872)  is  practising  in  Fairville. 

Dr.  R.  Harrison's  (18 74)  address  is  12  Brussels  Street,  St  John,  N.B. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Carey  (1866),  of  Trepassey,  is  Stipendiary  Magistrate  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  combining  law 
with  medicine. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Carter  (1869)  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Kimball  (1884),  of  Concord, 
N.H.,  have  retired  from  active  practice. 

NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Foster  (1889),  of  Brooklyn,  is  located  at  202  Berkeley  Place. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman's  (1893)  office  is  24   West  50th   Street,  New 
York  City. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Dr.  George  Bell  (1869)  is  at  Meteghan,  Digby  County. 
Dr.  Gideon  Bamaby  (1872)  is  practising  at  Bridgetown. 
Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt  (1885),  of  Yarmouth,  writes  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable smallpox  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  this  fall. 

OHIO. 
Cleveland. 

Dr.  Geoige  W.  Moorehouse  (1897)  has  been  acting  superintendent  of 
Lakeside  Hospital  for  the  last  five  months.  He  expects  to  resume  his 
practice  at  39  Cutler  Street  after  Jan.  i,  1902.  He  is  physician  to  the 
Dispensary,  Lakeside  Hospital. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Birge  (1898)  resigpied  his  position  as  Resident  Sur- 
geon at  the  Lakeside  Hospital  December  i .  Dr.  Birge  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Lakeside  Hospital  since  January,  1900,  and  for  a  year 
he  has  been  Resident  Surgeon.  He  has  opened  an  office  at  260  Euclid 
Avenue,  and  resides  at  1527  Euclid  Avenue. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Johnson  (1899),  who  became  Assistant  Resident  Sur- 
geon at  Lakeside  Hospital  July  i,  1901,  was  made  Resident  Surgeon 
November  i. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Geib  (1898)  is  physician  to  the  Dispensary,  Charity 
Hospital,  and  Demonstrator  of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University. 
His  office  is  at  970  Willson  Avenue. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Hoover  (1892)  has  changed  his  residence  to  835  Case 
Avenue,  and  his  office  to  702,  the  Rose  Building.  Catherine  Fraser . 
Hoover  was  bom  June  30,  1901. 

Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  (1880)  returned  November  16  from  a  three 
months'  trip  abroad. 

OREGON. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker  (1884),  of  Portland,  is  Professor  of  Gynecology  m 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Oregon  State  University,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  North  Pacific  Dental  College,  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St. 
Vincent  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Raih-oad, 
and  Examiner  for  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Dr.  Carll  (1885),  of  Oregon  City,  has  just  finished  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  George  F.  Keene  (1879),  o^  Howard,  R.I.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 
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Dr.  G.  T.  Swarts  {1879)  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Guiteras  (1883),  of  New  York  Post-graduate  Hospital, 
spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Post-graduate  Study  and  on  General  Medical  Practice. 

Providence. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Welch  (1884)  has  been  appointed  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Day  (1889)  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Donald  Churchill  (1 899),  having  finished  his  term  as  Interne,  and 
later  as  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  has 
opened  an  office  at  369  Broad  Street,  Providence.  Office  hours,  9  A.M., 
2-4  and  7-8  P.M. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Miller  (1865)  and  Dr.  Jay  Perkins  (1891)  were  present  at 
a  dinner  given  on  October  8  at  the  University  Club  in  Providence,  in 
honor  of  Professors  Macdonald,  A.B.  (1892),  Damon,  A.B.  (1894),  aiid 
Latham,  A.B.  (1893),  of  Brown  University,  who  are  Harvard  graduates. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Medical  Director  James  M.  Flint  (i860),  retired  as  Rear-Admiral  U.S. 
Navy  in  February,  1900,  is  at  present  at  the  Portland,  Washington^ 
D.C. 

Medical  Director  Charles  H.  White  (1862),  retired  as  Rear- Admiral 
U.S.  Navy,  attained  the  age  of  retirement  from  active  service  on  Nov. 
19,  1900,  and  is  living  at  Centre  Sandwich,  N.H. 

Surgeon  Eugene  P.  Stone  (1884)  is  now  attached  to  the  United  States 
Steamship  "  Dolphin." 

Surgeon  John  F.  Urie  (1888)  is  at  present  on  duty  as  Examining  Sur- 
geon at  the  Naval  Recruiting  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  Fl'ank  Clarendon  Cook  (1893)  is  on  shore 
duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  Dudley  N.  Carpenter  (1896),  whose  shore 
duty  recently  expired  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  now 
attached  to  the  United  States  Steamship  "  Illinois." 

Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Freeman  (1896)  is  attached  to  the 
United  States  Steamship  "  Essex,"  at  present  en  route  from  Madeira  to 
Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Alfred  W.  Balch  (1898),  who  recently  resigned  as 
Assistant  in  Pharmacology  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  is  now  on 
sea  duty  in  the  Naval  Medical  Corps. 
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Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  N.  iske  (1900)  is  at  San  FranciscOi  Cal., 
attached  to  the  training  ship  "Mohican."  The  "  Mohican  "  is  about  to 
start  on  a  cruise  of  eighteen  thousand  miles  in  the  Pacific. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY. 

The  following  were  the  addresses  on  Nov.  20,  1 901,  of  the  Harvard 
medical  alumni  in  the  U.S.  Army :  — 


Year  0/ 

Samu. 

Rank. 

graduaiton.             Address. 

Bamej,  Charles  N. 

ist  Lt.  Med.  Dept. 

189s 

Key  West  Barracks, 

Fla. 
Manila,  P.I. 

Beal,  Howard  W. 

I8t  Lt.  Med.  Dept. 

1898 

Chamberlain,  Weston  P. 

1st  Lt.  Med.  Dept. 

1897 

Fort  Greble,  R.I. 

Gardner,  Edwin  F. 

Major,  Med.  Dept. 

1875 

ManUa,  P.I. 

Head,  George  £. 

Lt.  Col.  ret»d. 

1855 

Newport,  Herkimer 
County,  N.Y. 

Head,  John  F. 

Col.  ret'd. 

1843 

3015  R  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mann,  Curtis  E. 

Major,  ret*d. 

1866 

513  Kansas  Ave., 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Shaw,  Henry  A. 

Capt.  Med.  Dept. 

1890 

Manila,  P.I. 

Washburn,  Frederick  A. 

Maj.  &  Surg.  Vols. 

1896 

Manila,  P.L 

Wood,  Leonard 

Brig.  Gen.  (of  the  line)    1884 

Havana,  Cuba. 

Yost,  John  D. 

I  St  Lt.  Med.  Dept. 
WISCONSIN. 

1898 

ManUa,  P.I. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Hall  (1867),  of  Ripon,  is  treasurer  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  William  Thomdike  (1896),  of  Milwaukee,  expects  to  spend  six 
months  in  post-graduate  study  in  Vienna  this  winter.  He  has  recently 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  staflE  of  the  Johnson  Emergency 
Hospital. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow  (1893),  of  Milwaukee,  announces  the  birth  of  a  son 
on  Dec.  4,  1901. 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


Th€  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal  for 
Dec,  1 901. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  editor,  Dr. 
Pond,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the 
July  number  of  the  Alumni  Bulle- 
tin of  the  University  of  California^ 
and  to  extend  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Wounds  of  the  Thoracic  Duct  in  the 
Neck.  Reprinted  from  •*  American 
Medicine,"  Sept.  14  and  21,  1901. 
By  Dr.  D.  P.  Allen  (1880),  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Dr.  C.  £.  Briggs  (1897), 
of  Cleveland. 

Resume  of  seventeen  cases  and 
the  addition  of  two  cases.  Most  of 
the  wounds  were  operative.  If 
sutured  or  the  wound  packed  with 
gauze,  a  collateral  circulation  was 
always  established.  The  patient  is 
able  to  assimilate  albuminous  and 
carbohydrate  foods,  but  no  fat 
should  be  allowed  until  healing  of 
the  duct  has  taken  place. 

Strangulation  of  the  Testis  by  Torsion 
of  the  Cord,  Reprinted  from 
•*  Annals  of  Surgery,"  August,  1901. 
By  Dr.  C.  L.  Scudder  (1888).  of 
Boston. 

This  paper  presents  a  view  of 
thirty-one  recorded  cases  and  one 
recent  case.  The  testicle  was  unde- 
scended in  fifteen  cases.  A  long 
mesorchium  was  mentioned  as  be- 
ing present  in  mayny  of  the  cases. 
Atrophy  or  gangrene  of  the  testicle 
always  resulted.  The  mortality  of 
this  series  was  nil^  whether  oper- 
ated or  not 


Belladonna  vs.  Scopolia,  By  Rey- 
nold W.  Wilcox,  M.D.,  1881,  of 
New  York.  Reprinted  from  the 
*<  Medical  News,"  March  2,  1901. 

Belladonna  vs.  Scopolia.  Second 
paper.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Medi- 
cal News,"  Aug.  3,  1901. 

Dr.  Wilcox  concludes  that  bella- 
donna root  is  much  more  active 
than  Scopolia  rhizome,  and  that  the 
admixture  of  camphor  with  the 
root  aids  absorption,  and  therefore 
increases  the  therapeutic  effect. 
The  extract  of  the  root  was  used 
as  a  liniment  in  these  experiments. 

A  Reinew  of  the  Progress  of  Thera- 
peutics Jor  the  Preceding  Twelve 
Months.  By  Reynold  Webb 
Wilcox,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  1881. 
Reprinted  from  "American  Medi- 
cine," July,  1901. 

The  past  twelve  months  show  few 
startling  achievements,  but  great 
scientific  progress,  chiefly  along 
lines  of  careful  investigation  of  new 
and  old  drugs.  Patented  remedies, 
as  such,  condemned.  Many  careful 
experiments  with  various  internal 
antiseptics  for  the  alimentary  canal, 
blood,  sputum,  urine,  etc  Spinal 
anaesthesia  has  had  no  reported 
deaths.  Electric  light  baths  «nd 
hydrotherapy  have  been  studied. 
X-ray  treatment  of  skin  affections 
and  serum  treatment  of  systemic 
diseases  are  considered  to  be  ad- 
vancing each  year.  Dr.  Charles 
Rice  has  been  appointed  head  of  a 
committee  to  revise  the  U.  S.  P. 
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Influence  of  the  Bile  on  Metaboiism, 
By  Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin  (1895),  of 
Bo6t«n. 

Being  report  of  work  done  for  the 
Dalton  Scholaiship  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  1898- 
99.  Conclusions  arrived  at  after 
conducting  experiments  and  analy- 
ses :  Bile  increases  digestion  of  fat. 
Improves  digestion  of  nitrogenous 
food.  Ox  bile  is  a  cholagogue. 
Urea  is  excreted  in  greater  amount. 
When  taking  bile  pills  by  mouth, 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  also  in- 
creased. 

Internal  Hydrocephalus  follottnng 
Cerebrospinal  Meningitis,  By  Dr. 
E.  P.  Joslin,  reprinted  from  **  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences," October,  1900. 

A  report  of  eight  cases  in  full, 
giving  clinical  history,  symptoms, 
progress  of  case,  temperature  chart, 
and  autopsy  report. 

The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  vol. 
vi.  No.  2.  November,  1901.  Ed- 
ited by  Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst  (1880). 

Many  interesting  papers  comprise 
this  number.  One  "upon  the  oc- 
currence of  Oxyphenylethylanim  in 
Pancreatic  Digestion  "  represents  a 
chemical  study  of  the  secretion  of 
this  gland  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Emerson 
(1900)  while  studying  in  Strassburg. 
This  body  is  supposed  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  human  economy  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  ferments  on 
tyrosin. 

Next  appears  a  very  exhaustive 
discussion  of  **  Metabolism  in  Dia- 
betic Coma,  with  Especial  Refer- 
ence to  Add  Intoxication,"  by  Dr. 
Elliott  P.  Joslin  (1895),  of  Boston. 

The  history  and  symptoms  of  a 
iaiXaX  case  are  minutely  recorded, 


and  the  excreta  (both  urine  and 
stools)  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis. Nitrogen,  Ammonia,  Urea, 
Acetone,  and  B-oxybutyric  acid 
were  all  separated  and  quantitated. 
The  vomitus  and  contents  of  the 
intestinal  tract  were  also  chemically 
examined. 

Dr.  Joslin  concludes  by  saying 
that  almost  one  hundred  cases  have 
been  reported  where  B-oxybutyric 
add  was  present,  and  that  this  case, 
on  account  of  its  severity,  was  an 
especially  interesting  one. 

A  very  complete  list  of  references 
is  appended. 

The  **  Diagnosis  of  Glanders  by 
the  Strauss  Method  "  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Langdon  Frothing- 
ham,  M.D.V. 

"  Flagella  Staining  "  by  L.  Smith, 
M.D.,  of  Cornell,  follows. 

*•  Four  cases  of  Acuti  Hemorrha- 
gic Meningo  -  myelitis  in  Cocker 
Spaniels,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
Etiology  of  Myelitis,"  by  Dr.  Philip 
K.  Brown  (1890),  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Dr.  W.  Ophuls,  from  the  Pa- 
thological Laboratory  of  .Cooper 
Medical  College  of  San  Francisco. 
This  paper  presents  four  cases  of 
sudden  paralysis  of  unknown  etio- 
logy in  dogs.  Each  case  showed 
post-mortem  hemorrhages  into  the 
spinal  cord.  No  bacteria  were  dis- 
covered either  by  smears  or  cul- 
ture. A  careful  histological  exami- 
nation of  segments  of  the  cord  is 
induded. 

Dr.  M.  Vejux-Tyrode  (1898),  of 
Boston,  reports  from  the  Pharmaco- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  an  inquiry  into  the 
poisonous  nature  of  certain  weeds 
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of  the  Zygadenus  family,  sometimes 
eaten  by  cattle. 

*'  Degeneration  of  the  Islands  of 
Langerhous  of  the  Pancreas  in  Dia- 
betes Mellitas  "  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright  and  Dr. 
£.  P.  Joslin  ( 1895)  ^ODA  ^e  Clinico- 
pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  Nine 
cases  are  reported,  and  in  two  of 
them  these  areas  are  found  degen- 
erated in  a  manner  like  those  de- 
scribed by  Opie  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, in  case  reported  by  him  in  the 
"Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine" 
and  the  **  Journal  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  the  Medical  Sciences"  in 
1900  and  1 90 1.  Several  excellent 
plates  accompany  this  article. 

The  "  Nature  of  Fats  ...  in  Chy- 
lous Urine  "  by  Dr.  Austin,  of  Tufts 
College,  completes  this  number. 
Contributions  to  the  Pathology  of  Lep- 
tothrix  Infections  in  Man.  By 
Dr.  R.  M.  Pearce  (1897),  of  Phila- 
delphia. From  the  Pathological 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  two  cases  reported. 
One  of  the  larynx,  where,  owing  to 
a  secondary  infection  of  an  abscess 
of  the  pharynx  by  leptothrix,  the 
larynx  was  perforated  into  the 
oesophagus,  and  parts  of  the  carti- 
lage disintegrated.  The  second  case 
was  an  infection  of  the  gall  bladder 
and  bile  ducts.  The  relation  of  bac- 
illi to  the  formation  of  gall  stones 
has  usually  been  studied  with  the 
bacillus  typhosus,  or  colon  bacillus. 
This  seems  to  be  a  unique  case  of 
leptothrix  infection  of  this  region. 
A  very  full  bibliography  follows. 
Experimental  Pancreatitis,  Second 
paper.     By   Dr.  Flexner    and   Dr. 


R.  W.  Pearce  (1897),  of  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  An  account  of 
original  work.  Conclusions :  Pan- 
creatitis follows  a  variety  of  "in- 
sults "  to  the  pancreas.  The  spleen 
has  no  influence  in  the  matter.  Fat 
necroses  attend  all  forms  of  pan- 
creatitis. Glycosuria  appears  quick- 
ly, persists  a  few  days,  and  may  then 
disappear. 

Increase  of  Elastic  Tissue  in  the  Lung 
in  Chronic  Passive  Congestion.  By 
R.  M.  Pearce.  Reprinted  from  the 
"  University  of  Pennsylvania  Med- 
ical Bulletin"  for  August,  1901. 

The  work  done  was  the  examina- 
tion, by  Weigert*s  method,  of  many 
sections  of  lung  tissue  from  both 
normal  cases  and  those  in  a  state  of 
chronic  passive  congestion.  Con- 
clusions: In  this  condition  the  in- 
crease in  density  of  the  lungs  is  due 
largely  to  increase  in  elastic  tissue. 
It  is  progressive,  and  depends  on 
age  and  degree  of  congestion. 

Treatment  of  Extra-uterine  Preg- 
nancy^ with  Cases,  By  Francis  D. 
Donoghue,  M.D.  (1894),  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Reprinted  from  *'  Annals  of 
Gynecology  and  Pediatry,*'  vol.  xi  v., 
November  number,  1901. 

The  probable  etiology  of  ectopic 
gestation  and  some  statistics  of  the 
condition  are  enumerated.  Two  in  - 
teresting  cases  are  reported,  and 
prompt  operation  advocated.  The 
paper  closes  with  remarks  and  quo- 
tations showing  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  operation,  to  be 
in  entire  accord  with  the  medical 
view. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Typhoid  Fever  in 
the  Laboratory.  By  Dr.  John  Lovett 
Morse  (1 887), of  Boston.  Reprinted 
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from  **  Journal  of  American  Medical 
Association,"  Aug.  17,  1901. 

Summary :  Laboratory  and  clini- 
cal methods  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. Both  are  important  and 
both  fallible.  The  Widal  reaction 
and  the  leucocyte  count  are  the 
most  useful  laboratory  methods  in 
this  disease. 

The  Value  of  the  Widal  Reaction  in 
Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Dr. 
J.  L.  Morse.  Read  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
March  14,  1901. 

The  Widal  reaction  occurs  under 
the  same  conditions  and  with  the 
same  limitations  in  children  as  in 
adults.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
show,  however,  that  in  them  the 
reaction  appears'  earUer,  is  feebler, 
and  persists  for  a  shorter  time. 

In  early  infancy  a  positive  Widal 
reaction  is  of  somewhat  less  diag- 
nostic value  than  in  older  children 
and  adults.  If  the  mother  has  had 
typhoid,  it  should  be  looked  on 
with  some  suspicion.  Examination 
of  the  mother's  blood  and  milk  and 
the  cessation  of  breast  feeding  will 
then  assist  in  estimating  the  true 
vahie  of  the  reaction. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Widal 
test  promises  to  be  of  great  value 
is  in  the  determination  of  the  fre- 
quency, symptomatology,  and  pa- 
thology of  infantile  tjrphoid,  con- 
cerning all  of  which  much  difference 
of  opinion  still  exists.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  test  in  large  series  of 
cases,  not  only  of  supposed  typhoid, 
but  also  of  other  gastro-intestinal 


disorders,  cannot  fail  to  add  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  these  vexed 
questions,  even  if  it  does  not  defi- 
nitely settle  them. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus.  By  W.  P. 
Manton,  M.D.,  1881,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  Reprinted  from  the  "  De- 
troit Medical  Journal,"  April,  1901. 
In  this  paper  Dr.  Manton  reports 
two  cases,  and  advocates  immediate 
operation  for  this  condition. 

On  the  Desirability  of  Combined  Op- 
erations in  Pelvic  and  Abdominal 
Surgery.  By  W.  P.  Manton.  Re- 
printed from  the  "  Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal,"  March  2,  1901. 

A  plea  for  the  "  Combined  Oper 
ation,"  in  pelvic  surgery  in  women. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Gall  Bladder 
and  Bile  Ducts.  By  W.  P.  Man- 
ton.  Read  before  the  Detroit  Med- 
ical Society,  April,  1901. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  very  inter- 
tesing  case  of  the  above  disease. 
The  neoplasm  had  invaded  the 
liver,  pylorus,  and  other  tissue  ad- 
jacent. The  patient  did  not  long 
survive  the  operation.    No  autopsy. 

A  Unique  Ca^e  of  Intrapelvic  Hemor- 
rhage due  to  hitherto  Undescribed  New 
Grffivth.  By  W.  P.  Manton.  Re- 
printed from  The  Transactions  of 
the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyneco- 
logical Association,  1900. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  a  sym- 
metrical neoplasm  (of  a  fibroid 
character),  causing  repeated  hem- 
orrhages into  the  broad  ligaments. 
Operation,  removal,  recovery. 
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1842.  Dr.  John  Spare  died  at  New  Bedford  on  May  22.  He  was  bom  in 
Canton  in  18 16.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  and  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Randolph  and  Amherst  academies.  Graduating  from  Amherst  in  18 j8,  he 
entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  After  graduating,  he  settled  at  Milton 
for  two  years,  and  then  in  Acushnet.  While  there  he  married  in  1846,  Mis, 
Susan  V.  Mason.  After  his  marriage  he  resided  in  East  Freetown,  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1856  he  moved  to  New  Bedford,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Spare  served  as  surgeon  on  the  United 
States  bark  **  Release  **  during  the  Civil  War.  A  son  and  a  daughter  survive 
him. 

1843.  Dr.  George  Mason  Morse  died  in  Clinton,  Sept.  23,  1901.  He  was 
bom  in  Walpole,  N.H.,  Aug.  27,  1821.  After  graduation  from  the  Medical 
School  he  went  to  Claremont,  N.H.,  where  he  married  in  1846  Eleanor  L. 
Chase.  After  her  death,  in  1 861,  he  married  Mary  F.  Steams.  One  son  and 
two  daughters  survive  him.  He  practised  medicine  in  Clinton  for  fifty-five 
years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library, 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  medical  staff  in  the  Clinton  Hospital,  and 
Medical  Examiner  for  sixteen  years. 

i860.  Dr.  Frank  Dyer  Beer  died  at  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  about  the  first 
of  December,  1901,  age  sixty-three.  After  graduation  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  he  began  practising  in  Bedeque,  where  he  married  Miss  Wright  He 
leaves  a  wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

1865.  Dr.  William  Woods  died  at  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  on  June  i.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  enlisted  as  hospital 
steward  in  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  He  was  mustered  out  in 
1864.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  Medical  School.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Association.  At  one  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  two  successive  terms.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  and  School  Board  for  six  years.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  Post  7,  G.  A.  R.,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 


i  Honor.     Dr.  Woods  leaves  a  widow. 


1866.  Dr.  Philon  Currier  Whidden  died  at  Chicago,  March  7,  1900.  Age, 
sixty-one  years. 

1868.     Dr.  Foster  McFarlane,  late  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  died  in  January,  1900. 

1868.  Dr.  Thomas  Waterman  died  in  Boston  on  Dec.  16,  190 1,  of  cardiac 
failure  following  the  opening  of  a  deep  abscess  of  the  neck.     Dr.  Waterman 
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was  a  mental  expert  of  established  reputation ,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  city  examiners  of  the  insane. 

187 1.  Dr.  Frederick  Lyman  Thayer  died  on  March  4»  1 901,  at  West  New- 
ton, where  he  had  practised  for  many  years.  Bom  at  Shirley,  May  131  1848, 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  then  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  After 
graduation  served  for  a  time  at  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea.  He  leaves  a 
widow. 

1872.  Dr.  Roland  Hammond  died  at  Brockton,  July  8,  1900.  Age,  fifty- 
eight  years. 

1877.  ^^'  Adolphus  Bjrron  Gunter  died  in  Charlestown  on  July  15.  Age, 
about  seventy  years.  When  a  young  man,  he  came  to  this  country  and  made 
his  home  with  an  uncle  who  was  a  physician  in  Chelsea.  In  1869  he  entered 
Harvard  Medical  School.  He  practised  medicine  in  Charlestown  for  twenty- 
three  years.  Was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Leaves 
a  widow  and  four  children. 

1879.  ^f-  Fnuicis  Edward  Hynes  died  at  Salem,  Sept.  30,  1900.  Age, 
fifty-one  years. 

1886.     Dr.  WilUam  Ford  Aiken,  Savannah,  Ga., -died  1900. 

1894.  Dr.  D.  Milton  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  occupied  a  position  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls  in  Melvale,  Md.,  died  in  Baltimore  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  September,  1900. 

1895.  Richard  £.  Edes  died  at  his  father's  house  in  Jamaica  Plain  on 
Nov.  25,  1 901,  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Oct. 
26,  1869. 

He  attended  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  then  entered  the  academic 
department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1890.  He 
spent  one  year  doing  special  work  in  the  physiological  laboratory  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  then  began  the  regular  medical  course.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  surgical  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  following  year  he  studied  abroad,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Vienna. 
He  returned  1896,  and  started  in  practice  in  Dorchester.  At  the  beginning 
of  -the  Spanish  War  he  enlisted  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Navy,  and  was  in 
service  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago.  After  the  war  he  resigned,  and  resumed 
his  practice  in  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Edes  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring  nature,  so  that  only  those  who  knew  him 
well  could  appreciate  his  worth.  He  had  a  brilliant  mind,  and  one  specially 
fitted  for  scientific  investigation,  as  every  one  recognized  who  knew  him  as  a 
student.  He  chose,  however,  to  practise  medicine,  and  applied  those  same 
mental  qualities  to  his  work  as  a  physician.  He  practised  scientific  medicine 
in  its  best  sense.  All  his  powers  of  useful  observation  and  of  clear  reasoning 
were  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients.  He  had  a  very  active  and  resourceful 
mind,  and  was  always  seeing  opportunities  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  a  patient 
or  a  friend,  or  to  increase  the  efiiciency  of  some  good  cause.  This  gradually 
absorbed  more  and  more  of  his  time  and  strength,  until  finally  his  slender 
reserves  were  exhausted ;  and  he  was  forced  to  lay  down  the  activities  which 
had  become  so  dear  to  him. 
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His  interest  in  every  development  of  medical  knowledge  was  keen   and 
hearty,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  work  for  that  end.     During  the  last  vreek 
"^  of  his  life,  although  his  weakness  was  extreme,  he  had  been  working  to 

increase  the  membership  in  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

His  interests  were  not  confined  to  medicine  alone,  but  broadened  into  all 

that  made  for  good  citizenship.     He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Public 

School  Association,  and  by  his  own  efforts  did  much  to  place  that  body  on  a 

firm  basis,  where  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 

.    Boston  public  schools. 

His  high  ideals  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  a  citizen  went  with  him  to 
the  end ;  and  during  the  seven  months  of  his  illness  the  only  time  he  left  the 
house,  except  for  a  few  short  drives,  was  to  go  to  the  polls  at  the  last 
election. 

Richard  £des*s  short  life  is  a  rare  example  of  a  career  devoted  to  the  good  of 
others,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  interests. 

His  broad  views  of  the  claims  of  his  profession  and  of  his  duties  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen  have  left  a  distinct  impress  on  his  circle  of  friends,  who  will  long 
be  stimulated  to  the  best  living  by  the  memory  of  him  who  has  gone. 
i  1896.     Dr.   Donald   R.   Hinckley  died    at  Northampton,   Oct.   14,    1901. 

Age,  thirty-two  years. 

1897.     Dr.  Thomas  Henry  McCormick  died  at  Taunton  on  Dec.  31,  1900, 
H  at  the  age  of  twenty -five. 

;  1899.     On  November  7,  while  out  duck-shooting  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  a 

I  '  naphtha  launch,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Spalter  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  his 

i  friend,  who  was  with  him. 

1900.  Dr.  William  Joseph  Campbell  died  of  smallpox  at  Worcester  on 
June  14.  He  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  March  19,  1875 ,  attended  the  public 
schools  there,  entered  Boston '  College  in  1 893  and  the  Medical  School  in 
1896.  He  was  a  house  officer  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital  for  the  year  ending 
Jan.  I,  1 901.  Last  March  he  became  house  physician  at  the  Worcester 
City  Hospital. 
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MENT, BOSTON,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Annual  Announcement 
(1901-1902). 


FACULTY* 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT.  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON.  M.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JAMES  C.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

OLIVER  F.  WADSWORTH,  M.D.,  Williams  Proftssor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

FRANK  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine. 

CHARLES  B.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clmical  Surgery. 

J.  ORNE  GREEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

J.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C^.,  Moseley  Professor  of  Surgery. 

REGINALD  H.  FITZ.,  M.D.,  Herscy  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

JAMES  J.  PUTNAM.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

EDWARD  H.  BRADFORD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 

FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

THOMAS  M.  ROTCH,  M.D..  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

WILLIAM   B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY,  M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

CHARLES  S.  MINOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embryology. 

MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

of  Medicine. 
WILLIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
HBRBERT  L.  BURRELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
HAROLD  C.  ERNST,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hvgiene. 
GEORGE  G.  SEARS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
FRANZ  PFAFF,  M.D..  Assistant  I^ofessor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
WILLIAM  T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
FRANKLIN   DEXTER.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
FRANK  B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS,  AND  ASSISTANTS.* 

JOHN  HOMANS,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgeiy. 

BDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  m  Mental  Diseases. 

SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  H.  McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Contagious  Diseases. 

ABNER   POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  m  Diseases  of  Children. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Suigery. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Larynfolocy. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINOTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  H< 

SAMUEL  J.  M IXTER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  OperatiTe  Suiftry. 

GEORGE  H.  MONKS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surieiy  and  Assistant  in  Op«ntiiF 

MYLE?§TANDISH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dtteases  of  the  Nervous  STStcm. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Gcnito-urinarv  Surgery. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Ctinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  SyMem. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Qinical  Medicine. 

JOHN  T.  60WEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr.,  M.D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngol<»y. 

EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  L.  SCUDDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

WALTER  B.   LANCASTER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORN  DIKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Suigery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

JAMES  G.  MUM  FORD.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Suigery. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT,   M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Clinical  Afedicine. 

MALCOLM  STORER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

FRANK  ALBERT  HIGGINS,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Instructor  fat  Surgical  Pathology. 

JOHN  L.  AMES.  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN  W.  BARTOL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  In  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 


JAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  1 

HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Assis  ant  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  L.  MORSE,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

ALEXANDER  QUACKEN60SS,  M.D.,  AssUtant in  Ophthalmology. 

FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH,  M.D.,  AsssUunt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Otology. 

EDWIN  W.  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine  and  Assistant  in  Clinical  and 

Operative  Sufgery. 
FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathol<«y. 
JOHN  T.   BOTTOMLEY,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Qinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
FARRAR  COBB,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
JOHN   M.  CONNOLLY,   M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 
PHILJP  HAMMOND,  MJ>.,  AssisUnt  in  Otologv. 

''""nical  < 


HENRY  F.  HEWES,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistiy. 

ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

SIDNEY  A.  LORD.  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Neurology. 

CALVIN   G.  PAGE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Dermatology. 

FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

JAMES   H,  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

SEABURY  W.  ALLEN.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 

ERNK.ST  A.  CODMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Climcal  and  Operative  Surgery. 

FRANCIS  P.  DENNY,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM   H.  ROBEY,  Jr.,  M.D..  As«isunt  in  Bacteriology. 

ROBERT  B.   GREENOUGH,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

HARRIS   P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 

FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Obstetrics  and  Assbtant  in  Gynoeolosy. 

HENRY  J.  PERRY,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM   H.  SMITH.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

LAWRENCE  W.   STRONG,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Hygiene 

ERNEST  B.   YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER.  M.D..  AssUtant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phjsic 

CHARLES  S.  BUTLER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

JAMES  C.  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Histology. 

RALPH  C.  LARRABEE.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 

HENRY  O.  MARCY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

HOWARD  T.   SWAIN.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Anatomy. 

HUGH   CABOT,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Operative  Surgery. 

LINCOLN   DAVIS,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatoiny. 

EUGENE  E.  EVERETT,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Bacteriology. 
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MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  AssisUnt  in  Diseases  of 

Children. 
GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Pathology. 
PERCY  MUSGRAVE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry-. 
JOSEPH   H.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
FREDERICK  W.  STETSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
JOSEPH  D.  WEIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacierioloity. 
FREDERICK  A.  WOODS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FREDERICK   H.  YERHOEFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Histology. 
WALTER  B.  CANNON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
RALPH  S.  LILLIE,  Ph.D  ,  Asustant  in  Physiology. 
MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 
JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

AUSTIN   TBACHINQ  FELLOWS. 

CHARLES  H.   BO XMEYER,  A. B.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 
FREDERIC  T  LEWIS,  M.D.,  m  Histology  and  Embryology. 

In  and  after  June.  igoi.  candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature, 
philoaophv,  or  saence,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  taken 
in  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  qual- 
itative analysis  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Medical 
School.  Students  who  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  adumced 
standing ;  but  all  pcraons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  roust  pass  an  exami- 
nation m  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

The  course  ot  study  required  in  this  School  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  years*  duration. 
This  requirement  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  iSgfS-^s- 

The  year  begins  Sept.  36, 1901,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  tn  June.  1902.  Instruction  is 
given  br  lectures,  rtdtations,  clinical  teaching,  and  practical  exercises  distributed  throughout 
the  academic  year.  In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Histoloey,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pa- 
thology, laboratory  work  forms  a  large  part  of  the  method  of  instruction. 

ORDER   OP  STUDIES. 

First  Ybas.  ^irti  Ttrm.  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Second  Ttrm.  Physiology  and 
Phwnological  Chtmistry. 

Sbcond  YmA*.'— First  Ttrm.  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Second  Term.  Anatomy, 
Clinical  Chemlstnr,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Sonrery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Third  Ysar.— Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine,  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Obstet- 
rics, Pediatrict,  Dermatology.  Neurology,  Gynecology,  and  Mental  Diseases. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  CLINICAL   SURGERY  AT 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

BY   J.    G.    MUMFORD,    M.D. 


The  surprising  advance  all  along  the  line  of  scientific  teaching 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
followed  slowly  by  the  departments  teaching  surgery;  and  the 
cause  for  this  is  not  at  first  easy  to  see. 

Earnest  scholars  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  had  for  years 
been  feeling  that  the  didactic  outpouring  of  the  past  was  not  the 
way  to  reach  an  audiience  of  pupils,  that  by  personal  intercourse 
with  his  students,  by  stimulating  them  to  individual  endeavor,  by 
teaching  them  how  to  work  and  investigate,  and  by  supervising 
constantly  their  method,  could  the  teacher  and  his  pupil  best 
advance  together. 

Now  these  facts  had  long  been  evident,  and  had  long  been 
practised  in  other  fields  of  inquiry.  The  geologist,  the  biologist, 
the  anatomist,  the  chemist,  the  pathologist,  had  come  to  see  and 
practise  teaching  in  such  fashion.  To  them  it  was  more  immedi- 
ately obvious,  and  their  material  was  more  constantly  at  hand; 
but  many  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  such  work  in  the 
field  of  surgery,  and  the  first  endeavor  to  develop  on  clinical  and 
individual  lines  showed  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject. 

As  one  looks  back  at  the  methods  pursued  in  the  past,  one  sees 
that  they  fell  under  three  distinct  heads:  the  apprenticeship 
method,  the  didactic  method,  and  what  we  may  call  the  modern 
individual  clinical  method. 

The  apprenticeship  method,  as  we  now  see,  had  certain  distinct 
advantages.  It  was  practised  in  the  early  days  in  this  country 
before  the  time  of  medical  schools.  Students  in  small  classes  of 
two  or  three  lived   in   the  families   of  surgeons,  studied  their 
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methods,  followed  their  cases,  compounded  their  drugs,  did  their 
chores,  and  received  a  certain  amount  of  personal  instruction. 
So  far  as  it  went,  this  was  a  good  method.  The  student  might 
eventually  have  all  that  the  instructor  had  to  offer ;  but,  after  all, 
it  was  a  narrow,  one-sided  experience,  and  for  the  average  student 
studying  under  the  average  practitioner  was  slow,  and  attainment 
was  not  great.  It  was  felt  that  a  decided  advance  had  been 
made  when  large  medical  schools,  oJ9icered  by  a  few  distinguished 
men,  came  to  offer  their  facilities  and  the  advantages  of  their 
greater  experience  to  large  numbers  of  pupils.  For  a  long  time, 
indeed,  these  two  methods  were  combined;  but,  eventually,  ap- 
prenticeship fell  into  complete  disuse,  and  the  didactic  method 
stood  alone  and  paramount. 

When  one  comes  to  read  the  accounts  of  that  second  method, 
and  the  lectures,  one  wonders  that  it  could  so  long  have  survived 
unimproved.  It  was  customary  for  one  man  to  hold  the  com- 
bined chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  John  C.  Warren  at  Harvard 
did  so  for  forty  years.  His  abilities  and  zeal  were  unquestioned  ; 
and  in  1847,  when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  his  opening  address  told  eloquently  the  services 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  work  that  John  C.  Warren  did  for  Harvard  College  was 
the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Aside  from  his  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions in  anatomy,  he  lectured  twice  a  week,  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  on  general  surgery ;  and  during  that  time  in  some  fashion  he 
covered  the  whole  subject.  Once  a  week,  also,  the  class  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  public  operations  at  the  hospital,  where 
Warren  and  his  colleagues  demonstrated  the  major  surgery  of  the 
day.  For  many  years  that  was  the  extent  of  the  training.  Major 
surgery,  to  be  sure,  was  in  those  years  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  we  have  since  come  to  regard  it. 

Great  capital  operations  were  extremely  rare,  and  much  that  we 
now  relegate  to  the  out-patient  department  and  to  the  junior 
house  officers  was  then  considered  worthy  of  the  first  rank. 
Felons,  fractures,  minor  amputations,  small  surface  tumors,  minor 
surgical  dressings,  and  the  like  were  operated  upon  and  demon- 
strated before  the  class  by  the  surgeon-in-chief ;  and  infinite  pains 
were  taken  in  the  perfection  of  technique.     To  this  very  day  we 
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see  one  effect  of  this  careful  and  painstaking  work  in  the  beauty 
of  the  apparatus  and  bandaging  for  which  Boston  hospitals  are 
famous. 

In  1849  Henry  J.  Bigelow  was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery.     So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  definite 
mention  made  of  Clinical  Surgery  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
subject  of  Surgery.     For  what  reason  the  distinction  was  made  at 
this  lime,  and  in  what  way  Bigelow's  work  differed  from  that  of 
Warren,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.    The  training  of  the  younger  man 
was,  of  course,  much  more  modern  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Both  of  them  had  had  a  wide  experience  in  European  hospitals ; 
but  already  in  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  generation  after  Warren's  student  days,  the  clinical 
aspect  of  medical  teaching,  and  even  special  laboratory  work,  had 
begun  to  prevail.     Bigelow  had  studied  long  in  Paris,  and  had 
made  from  there  a  weekly  journey  to  London   to  hear  Paget, 
whose  delightful  clinical  lectures  on  surgery  deeply  impressed  all 
students  of  the  time.     So  with  Bigelow's  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  surgery  there   came   an   increased   enthusiasm,  though  very 
little  more  instruction  of  the  individual  student.    The  personality 
of  the  man  himself,  as  he  grew  in  strength  and  experience,  was  a 
constant  stimulus,  as  we  well  know ;  and  his  luminous  descrip- 
tions, his  terse  and  novel  methods,  his  flow  of  striking  aphorisms, 
always  fascinated  and  impressed  his  classes.     But  all  this  was  the 
genius  of  the  teacher.     There  was  in  it  no  specially  formulated 
method.     Students  carried  away  from  his  exercises  impressions  of 
wonderful  operating  and  many  well-grounded  ideas  of  his  pur- 
poses ;  but,  so  far  as  practical  experience  in  individual  work  was 
concerned,  they  were  still  in  the  position  of  an  audience.     They 
came  little  into  contact  with  the  patient  himself :  they  had  little 
opportunity  of  practising  and  testing  the  teaching  given  them. 
Indeed,  for  nearly  twenty  years  longer  clinical  surgery  remained  a 
small  subdivision  of  the  department  of  surgery,  as  here  established ; 
for  Bigelow  deemed  the  didactic  lecture  as  paramount  in  his  work. 
Not  only  did  he  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  surgery,  how- 
ever, and  illustrate  his  remarks  b^  clinical   cases,  but  he  gave 
what  little  was  then  thought  necessary  of  the  pathology  of  surgical 
lesions. 
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A  few  students  only,  of  exceptional  ability,  found  places  as 
house  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  but  for 
many  years  their  duties  were  only  those  of  clinical  clerks  and 
dressers,  their  greatest  responsibility  being  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  closed  fractures  of  the  long  bones.  To  the  great 
mass  of  students,  however,  even  this  was  denied.  The  man  who 
would  acquire  some  practical  experience  could  on  application 
secure  a  place  as  dresser  in  the  Out-patient  Departments  after 
their  establishment;  but  until  about  the  year  1880  those 
clinics  were  extremely  small,  and  the  experience  acquired  in 
them  proportionately  meagre.  From  all  this  one  sees  how  in- 
adequately must  the  average  student  of  those  days  have  been 
prepared  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  unaided  responsibility  in 
private  practice.  Indeed,  it  was  like  attempting  the  functions  of 
preacher  or  actor  after  listening  to  the  public  performances  of 
such  men  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  stage. 

Many  men,  now  in  active  practice,  can  remember  the  impres- 
sion of  aloofness,  distance,  and  intangibility  which  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  exercises  conveyed.  The  professor  was  regarded 
as  a  very  great  but  very  unapproachable  person.  He  did  his 
work  on  the  hospital  stage  in  a  way  to  excite  astonishment  and 
admiration,  and  to  arouse  in  his  audience  a  feeling  that  such  per- 
formances were  unique,  and  must  needs  be  unattainable  by  the 
average  man. 

It  is  a  striking  and  interesting  fact  that  an  improvement  in 
such  old  methods  of  teaching  has  followed,  and  in  some  way 
paralleled  the  course  and  development  of  our  modern  surgery, 
as  asepsis  has  led  to  painstaking  care,  and  the  conception  that 
safe  and  sound  methods  may  be  learned  and  practised  by  the 
average  individual.  This  broadening  of  the  field,  this  elevation 
of  the  average  man,  is  not  confined  to  our  art.  The  brilliant, 
the  meteoric,  is  less  conspicuous  in  these  days,  in  all  fields  of 
work,  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  world's  history.  The 
high  degree  of  culture,  the  long  course  of  study  demanded  of 
every  man  whose  brains  are  his  stock  in  trade,  and  the  enormous 
numbers  of  men  entering  upon  and  pursuing  scientific  and  other 
professional  avocations  have  so  greatly  raised  the  standard  that 
exceptional  genius  is  no  longer  so  conspicuous. 
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Perhaps  in  no  field  more  than  in  surgery  is  the  general 
standard  of  excellence  so  high.  Faithful  students,  sound  prac- 
titioners, capable  operators,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  now 
ill  all  the  large  medical  centres;  and  this  state  of  affairs  has  re- 
sulted from  the  painstaking  and  efficient  individual  teaching, 
constantly  growing  better,  which  large  numbers  of  our  men  are 
now  receiving. 

Let  us  glance  then,  briefly,  at  the  present  Harvard  system,  and 
see  how  it  has  grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  prac- 
tically under  the  direction  of  one  competent,  enthusiastic,  and 
progressive  surgeon.  Dr.  C.  B.  Porter,  the  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.     A  few  dates  briefly  :  — 

In  1868,  the  burden  of  work  becoming  too  great  even  for  the 
energies  of  the  incessant  Bigelow,  Dr.  D.  W.  Cheever,  our 
present  distinguished  Professor  Emeritus,  was  appointed  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery;  and  in  1876  the  title  Clinical "^zs 
dropped  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  Dr.  Cheever  was  made  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery.  This  position  he  held  until  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Bigelow  in  the  chair  of  surgery  in  1882. 

During  those  years  from  1868  to  1882,  when  the  work  of  teach- 
ing clinical  surgery  was  divided  between  Dr.  Bigelow  and  Dr. 
Cheever,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  assisted  by  Dr.  Porter, 
the  exercises  were  still  in  large  part  didactic,  and  the  students 
were  still  an  audience.  Indeed,  that  was  the  easy  method.  It  is 
much  pleasanter  for  most  men  to  talk  than  to  listen,  especially  if 
they  have  something  to  say.  It  is  certainly  muth  pleasanter  for 
the  expert  to  proclaim  his  theme  than  to  harken  to  the  feeble 
floundering  of  the  inexpert.  Even  so,  Dr.  Cheever  and  Dr. 
Porter  were  coming  to  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  surgery  can  best 
be  reached  by  the  student  through  his  own  halting  expression  of 
half- knowledge.  So  in  1882,  when  that  transition  period,  such  as 
it  was,  was  at  its  best,  we  find  the  student  following  some  such 
curriculum  as  this :  clinical  lectures  by  Dr.  Bigelow  twice  a  week, 
from  October  to  March;  by  Dr.  Cheever  twice  a  week,  from 
October  to  April ;  by  Dr.  Porter  twice  a  week,  from  October  to 
February.  And,  besides,  ward  visits  were  held  by  Drs.  Bigelow, 
Hodges,  Porter,  Warren,  Beach,  Cheever,  John  Romans,  Thorn- 
dike,  Ingalls,  Gay,  and  Fifield. 
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And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  teachers  mostly  were  men  old 
in  the  harness,  largely  didactic  in  their  methods,  little  known  in- 
dividually to  the  students,  busy,  strenuous,  and  absorbed.  They 
made  one  great  gain,  however:  they  successfully  and  finally 
developed  the  importance  of  clinical  teaching  as  a  distinct  branch. 
Their  method  was  imperfect,  as  we  now  see,  but  the  idea  was 
correct ;  and  they  took  the  first  step.  Teaching  surgery  had 
meant  didactic  talk.  They  developed  the  clinical  idea  so  far  as 
to  illustrate  their  talk  by  a  show  of  patients:  a  subordinate 
branch  it  was  still  thought  We  have  to-day  brought  the  student 
and  the  patient  together, —  a  further  advance;  but  twenty  years 
ago  the  didactic  lecture  held  the  right  of  the  line. 

The  evolution  of  the  true  method  is  not  yet  complete  with  us. 
You  will  find  that,  aside  from  such  unrequired  work  as  was  done 
by  students  in  the  Out-patient  Department,  those  ward  visits  of 
twenty  years  ago  were  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  clinical 
curriculum.  The  patient  was  seen  near  at  hand,  he  was  handled 
and  questioned  by  the  student;  and,  though  the  instructor's 
temptation  [to  tall^  was  great,  he  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude  to  the  men  in  his  classes.  Indeed,  those  visits  are  still 
held,  but  in  somewhat  altered  fashion,  made  more  often  and  more 
practical,  as  we  shall  see. 

With  the  year  1882  began  the  development  of  the  present 
system  of  teaching  Clinical  Surgery.  In  that  year  Dr.  Bigelow 
was  made  Professor  Emeritus.  Dr.  Cheever  became  Professor  of 
Surgery;  and  his  delightful,  practical,  clean-cut  weekly  lectures 
will  long  be  remembered  by  his  old  students.  Dr.  C.  B.  Porter 
was  made  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  took  up  and  re- 
organized his  special  clinical  department.  In  1887  he  was  made 
full  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, —  the  chair  which  he  still  holds. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  was  appointed  Associate 
Professor,  his  work  in  part  consisting  of  clinical  exercises. 

Even  so  late  as  1890,  in  spite  of  the  development  of  clinical 
work,  the  student's  participation  in  the  exercises  was  very  small, 
as  the  prospectus  published  in  the  University  Catalogue  shows. 
The  teaching  was  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Boston 
City  Hospitals,  and  consisted  of  a  so-called  Clinical  Conference 
once  a  week,  a  clinical  lecture  once  a  week,  two  visits  in  hospital 
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wards,  and  attendance  upQn  'two  public  operating  days, —  six 
exercises  a  week  in  all. 

That  Clinical  Conference  was  and  is  an  interesting  institution 
the  idea  being  to  train  the  student  in  the  careful  exhaustive 
study  of  cases  and  the  proper  methods  of  presenting  them  in 
writing.  He  studies  his  case ;  he  writes  it  out  in  great  elabora- 
tion; he  reads  it  to  his  assembled  fellows,  and  answers  their 
questions.  In  some  sense  this  exercise  is  the  survival  of  the  old- 
time  thesis,  which  one  hundred  years  ago  every  candidate  for  the 
degree  was  obliged  to  present  and  defend  in  Latin  on  Commence- 
ment Day. 

During  those  years,  from  1882  down  to  1895,  it  was  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  department  to  bring  the  work  in  some  fashion 
home  to  the  student ;  to  make  his  practical  experience  with  the 
cases  more  constant ;  to  give  him  a  more  definite  perspective,  a 
truer  estimate  of  their  relative  importance ;  and  to  make  him  feel 
the  bearing  of  this  work  upon  his  future  experiences.  Although 
the  solution  of  this  problem  might  seem  comparatively  easy,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so.  The  enormous  number  of  cases  pre- 
sented at  the  hospitals  dulls  the  appetite  for  inquiry.  The  great 
variety  of  rare  and  serious  lesions  blunts  even  the  enthusiasm  for 
novelty.  With  the  immense  material  at  his  command,  it  is  the 
inclination  of  the  instructor  to  show  as  many  cases  as  possible, 
to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  rare,  to  shirk  the  commonplace. 
Obscure  and  intricate  cases  also,  which  are  so  common  in  general 
practice,  and  so  often  call  for  the  intervention  of  a  consultant,  do 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  clinical  demonstration ;  and  the 
field  of  the  medical  practitioner  so  overlies  that  of  the  surgeon 
that  great  numbers  of  cases  which  eventually  become  the  sur- 
geon's own  are  often  in  the  hospital  left  almost  exclusively  to  the 
physician  for  elucidation. 

The  training  of  the  senses  for  surgical  demonstration,  accord- 
ing to  this  old  method,  was  necessarily  limited.  If  the  teacher 
shows  many  cases  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  only  sense 
employed  by  the  student  is  that  of  sight.  Rarely  he  may  touch, 
still  more  rarely  he  may  hear;  yet  touch  and  hearing  enter 
into  diagnosticating  of  surgical  lesions  quite  as  often  as  does  the 
sense  of  sight. J^Then,  too,  in  surgical  as  in  medical  diagnoses, 
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the  Student  approaches  his  probhem  with  no  definite  point  of 
view.  He  has  not  learned  the  meaning  of  symptoms :  he  is 
attempting  to  csury  in  his  mind  a  great  mass  of  reading  and  a 
fairly  digested  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all,  and  the  every-day  contact  with  the  patient,  has  as  yet 
been  a  closed  book  to  him.  He  needs  to  be  trained  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  his  senses,  more  in  surgery  perhaps  than  any  other 
branch  of  medicine  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that,  in  spite  of  the 
improvement  in  the  clinical  method  and  the  zeal  with  which  these 
exercises  were  conducted,  a  certain  lack  in  the  student  was  still 
felt  and  certain  links  in  the  process  still  remained  to  be  found. 

A  further  difficulty,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  further  failing, 
in  the  method  of  teaching  during  those  former  periods,  was  the 
inclination  of  the  instructor,  who  was  almost  always  a  visiting 
surgeon  to  the  hospital,  to  dilate  especially  upon  cases  interesting 
to  himself,—^  upon  major  cases,  and  unduly  upon  operative  treat- 
ment. It  is  diagnosis  and  surgical  pathology  that  the  student 
needs.  Suitable  cases  to  meet  such  needs  are  not  found  in  great 
abundance  in  hospital  wards.  One  finds  collected  there  rare 
cases,  to  be  sure,  and  such  as  demand  immediate  operation.  In 
the  rush  of  latter-day  surgery  the  pressure  upon  a  hospital  super- 
intendent to  supply  beds  is  enormous,  and  the  result  is  that  only 
the  more  urgent  cases  find  a  prompt  admission,  and  the  operation 
is  performed  as  soon  as  they  are  admitted,  so  that  the  instructor 
is  constantly  placed  in  the  difficult  position  of  being  able  to  dem- 
onstrate only  what  happens  to  come  to  hand,  and  very  often  is 
forced  to  show  patients  after  operation,  when  the  real  interest  in 
the  lesions  from  which  they  were  suffering  has  been  eliminated. 

For  these  reasons  it  gradually  came  about  that  the  "house 
cases,''  so  called,  became  of  less  and  less  value  for  diagnostic 
teaching ;  and  the  bulk  of  that  material  was  to  be  found  mainly  in 
the  daily  clinics  of  the  Out-patient  Department.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  fairly  evident  before  it  was  taken  advantage  of  wholly ; 
but,  gradually,  the  instructor  began  to  draw  his  material  from  the 
Out-patient  Department  as  well  as  from  the  **  house,"  being  con- 
stantly hampered  by  the  fact,  however,  that,  as  such  material  was 
loaned  to  him  by  other  surgeons,  his  control  of  it  was  limited  and 
his  use  of  it  insufficient  to  a  considerable  degree. 
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However,  out  of  such  experience  and  such  n^aterial  has  gradur 
ally  grown  up  the  form  of  exercise  conducted  by  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  and^  known  as  a  diagnosis  clinic,  which  for 
abundance  of  material  probably  has  no  equal  of,  its  kind  in  any 
other  school.  While  such  dependence  upon  out-patient  material 
has  come  home  more  and  more  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  the  value  of  the  constant  use  of  the  Out-patient 
Department  for  the  teaching  of  classes  in  small  sections,  and 
under  the  daily  and  immediate  instruction  of  out-patient  surgeons^ 
has  been  established.  For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  arrange 
such  sectional  teaching :  it  meant  to  the  students  many  precious 
hours  taken  from  work  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
salient,  and  it  was  not  until  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
method  was  brought  home  to  other  departments  of  the  school 
that  arrangements  could  be  made  for  such  instruction.  Even  yet 
these  daily  exercises  have  not  been  made  compulsory ;  but,  as  the 
student  must  be  examined  in  them  and  have  the  mark  in  this 
examination  count  for  his  degree,  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  the  men  are  very  constant  in  their  attendance. 

In  this  connection  another  difficulty  has  been  encountered,  and 
not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  The  sectional  teachers  must  be 
appointed  from  such  hospital  staff  material  as  is  available.  Men 
holding  hospital  positions  during  certain  months  of  the  school 
year  are  the  ones  secured  to  give  such  teaching,  whether  or  not 
they  be  good  teachers ;  and  in  some  cases  they  have  declined  the 
service.  This  situation  is  an  unfortunate  one.  Competent,  en- 
thusiastic, and  successful  teachers  should  be  doing  the  daily 
work,  not  any  man  who  happens  to  be  on  duty  at  the  hospital. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  such  teachers  as 
have  come  to  hand,  mostly  have  done  this  work  faithfully  and 
zealously ;  but  the  system  is  capable  of  improvement. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  student  through  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  his  course,  in  which  time  practically  all  his  clinical 
knowledge  is  gained.  During  the  eight  months  of  the  school 
year  the  third-year  student  has  144  hours  of  clinical  surgical  in- 
struction under  19  instructors,  and  this  instruction  is  of  four 
types. 

{a)  First  come  ward  visits,  48  in  number,  which  are  made  in 
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company  with  various  visiting  surgeons  at  the  two  hospitals,  the 
Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City. 

(d)  There  are  32  clinical  lectures  given.  . 

(r)  There  are  28  exercises  known  as  Clinical  Conferences,  half 
of  the  allotted  time  being  given  over  to  a  diagnosis  clinic ;  and 

(//)  There  are  36  exercises  in  small  classes  in  the  Out-patient 
Departments. 

In  the  fourth  year  186  hours  are  devoted  to  clinical  surgery, 
making  the  total  for  the  two  years  330  hours. 

The  fourth-year  exercises  are  :  — 

(e)  Clinical  lectures,  96  in  number. 

(/)  The  diagnosis  clinic,  of  which  there  are  32 

(^)  12  voluntary  hours  are  spent  in  the  accident-rooms  of  the 
hospitals. 

(A)  20  exercises  in  lectures  on  Regional  Surgery  are  given. 

(/)  8  lectures  on  Surgical  Landmarks. 

(j)  Operative   surgery,   31    hours.     Elective.     And 

(k)  18  ward  visits  in  small  sections,  for  the  study  of  treat- 
ment in  major  cases.  Such  is  the  detail  of  the  work,  and  one 
sees  at  once  that  the  total  amount  is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  we 
knew  ten  years  ago. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  briefly,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
exercises,  and  estimate,  if  we  can,  what  may  be  the  benefit  to  the 
student. 

Those  ward  visits  (a)  given  throughout  the  third  year  strike  us 
first.  The  students  go  around  in  sections  of  one-third  of  the 
class,  see  something  of  the  individual  patients,  and  hear  the  cases 
described.  This  method  has  about  it  a  halo  of  antiquity.  It  is  a 
method  easy  for  the  instructor.  We  saw  John  C.  Warren  con- 
ducting such  visits  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  in  those  days  they 
were  among  the  best  things  done  for  the  students ;  but  to-day  so 
much  contact  have  the  students  with  patients  in  other  quarters 
that  the  value  of  these  ward  visits  in  large  sections  has  become 
mostly  as  ashes  between  the  teeth.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  dictum 
of  the  students  themselves. 

Very  different  is  the  value  of  the  clinical  lectures  (p)  given 
once  a  week  throughout  the  third  year.  This  exercise  is  usually 
conducted  by   the  Assistant  Professor   of   Surgery,    Dr.    H.    L. 
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Borrell,  whose  well-knowa  facility  and  clean-cut,  lucid  demon- 
strations of  the  essentials  of  surgical  treatment  have  proved  to 
be  of  the  very  greatest  value. 

Then  there  are  those  exercises  called  Clinical  Conferences  {c) 
held  by  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  The  nature  of  these 
exercises  is  in  course  of  modification.  The  hour  assigned  is 
now  taken  up  largely  in  having  students  examine  and  discuss 
actual  cases  for  diagnosis,  and  twenty  minutes  are  allowed  for  the 
reading  of  a  prepared  paper  by  one  of  the  students.  These 
elaborate  essays  are  important:  such  practice  in  investigating 
and  writing  is  of  the  first  value  to  the  future  practitioner ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  reading  of  such  essays  to  the  class 
benefits  any  one  but  the  reader.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  diagnosis  exercise  which  will  in  time 
supersede  the  reading  of  a  paper,  this  hour  has  gained  greatly  in 
popularity. 

The  remaining  surgical  work  of  the  third  year,  and  that  which 
should  be  most  important  of  all,  is  the  section  teaching  (d)  in 
the  Out-patient  Departments.  The  whole  class  is  divided  into 
small  sections;  and  each  section  is  required  to  spend  an  hour 
daily  in  the  surgical  Out-patient  Department  of  each  hospital,  the 
Massachusetts  General  and  the  Boston  City,  three  weeks  in  each. 
So  it  comes  about  that  each  student  has  six  weeks  of  such 
instruction,  and  under  a  variety  of  teachers.  At  the  end  of  the 
six  weeks  he  is  examined  upon  the  work  accomplished.  So  much 
for  the  work  of  the  third  year. 

In  the  fourth  year  many  more  hours  are  devoted  to  surgery. 
There  are  96  hours  of  clinical  lectures  (e)  by  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  others. 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  students  is  that  these  are  very 
valuable  exercises.  Of  course,  every  teacher  has  his  own  method ; 
but  the  endeavor  of  all  is  to  bring  the  student  into  personal  re- 
lations with  the  patient,  and  to  throw  him  upon  his  own  resources 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Some  of  these  exercises  cover  two 
hours  at  a  time.  Patients  are  shown  and  studied;  and  opera- 
tions are  performed  either  by  the  instructor,  assisted  by  the 
students,  or  by  the  students  themselves  under  advice.  During 
the  last  term,  in  the  lectures  by  Professor  Porter,  the  subjects 
under  discussion  were  illustrated  by  showing  the  actual  patient, 
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SO  far  as  possible,  and  were  supplemented  by  three  hundred 
lantern  slides  of  cases  which  were  not  available  to  show. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  exercise  of  all  is  the  diagnosis 
clinic  (/),  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  In  this, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  a  most  abundant  and  extraordinary 
collection  of  cases  is  shown  ;  and,  in  summing  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  material  appears  to  have  covered  all  the  more  impor- 
tant surgical  lesions.  In  these  hours  a  few  students  are  as- 
signed to  cases,  and  are  required  to  demonstrate  them  before 
the  class.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  hour  is  the 
admirable  quizzing  and  summing  up  by  the  professor  himself, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  students  look  back  upon  this  course  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  emergency  course  (g)  is  voluntary,  and  consists  of  twelve 
evening  hours  spent  in  the  hospital  accident-rooms.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experience  depends  on  chance  somewhat;  but  it  is 
usually  valuable,  unwonted,  and  somewhat  exciting. 

The  regional  surgery  lectures  (A)  by  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  are  twenty  in  number,  and  cover  all  the  more 
common  major  operations,  especially  those  within  the  abdomen. 
The  dissections  are  demonstrated  at  the  Medical  School.  The 
course  in  Surgical  Landmarks  (/)  is  given  in  eight  lectures  by  Dr. 
Monks,  and  is  a  useful  prelude  to  the  optional  course  (/)  in  Oper- 
ative Surgery. 

This  operative  surgery  course  (_/*)  consists  of  sixteen  demon- 
strations by  the  professor  and  fifteen  evening  hours  of  operating 
on  the  cadaver  by  the  students  themselves.  The  course  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  the  school.  A  corps  of  fifteen  instructors 
assists. 

What  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
of  all  the  fourth-year  courses  is  that  described  as  "clinical  ex- 
ercises in  surgical  wards "  (^).  In  small  groups  the  students 
spend  eighteen  hours  in  the  wards  of  the  two  great  hospitals, 
watching  the  house  surgeon's  work,  and  acquiring  a  familiarity 
with  the  routine  of  major  surgical  treatment  as  demonstrated  by 
a  variety  of  instructors.  The  full  value  of  this  course,  which  was 
instituted  last  y«ar  only,  is  not  yet  entirely  apparent ;  and  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  of  a  short  term  of  hospital  residence  will  be  sug- 
gested later  in  this  paper. 
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From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  teaching  in  the  Clinical  Sur- 
gery Department  is  still  in  the  course  of  evolution,  and  one  hopes 
that  it  long  may  remain  so.  It  was  a  lack  of  evolution  for  many 
years  that  caused  stagnation  in  all  departments,  as  Dr.  Stone 
has  so  well  shown  in  his  article  on  the  Department  of  Theory 
and  Practice.  Methods  of  teaching  must  constantly  change  as 
the  thing  taught  changes,  and  the  results  which  we  appear  to 
have  in  mind  to-day  will  doubtless  be  inadequate  even  before 
they  are  reached.  Rest  from  evolution  means  stagnation,  and 
stagnation  in  this  busy  world  means  retrogression, —  all  trite 
enough  and  true  enough,  but  not  always  apparent  to  those  who 
have  in  hand  the  thing  to  do. 

Most  fortunately  for  clinical  surgery  at  Harvard,  the  head  of 
the  department,  though  many  years  in  harness,  still  pushes  on 
with  the  zeal  of  youth ;  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  improved 
methods  will  continually  be  devised  to  meet  the  changing  condi- 
tions. Of  recent  years,  too,  the  present  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  realizing,  as  few  have  done,  how  essentially  all 
surgical  teaching  is  clinical,  has  constantly  and  faithfully  devoted 
himself  to  this  branch.  The  admirable  arrangement  of  the  sec- 
tions, the  increasing  oversight  of  the  individual  students,  the  pa- 
tient, painstaking  marshalling  of  the  various  subordinate  instruc- 
tors,—  all  this  has  been  his  work ;  and  he  has  infused  into  the 
department  an  enthusiasm  and  an  efficiency  entirely  unknown 
before. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  assistant  to  conduct  clinical  exer- 
cises as  they  were  once  conducted, —  at  his  own  convenience, 
without  any  sort  of  preparation,  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  hospital  service, —  indeed,  as  though  he  were  doing  the  school 
a  favor  to  appear  in  the  catalogue.  The  whole  corps  now  acts 
together  purposely  and  with  a  sequence  and  push  that  means 
much  for  the  future,  and,  indeed,  let  us  hope,  means  a  continued 
and  increasing  success. 

Of  the  future,  then,  what  improvements  may  we  look  for.? 
Many  suggestions  are  in  the  air.  Indeed,  many  changes  are 
already  planned  by  the  department,  to  be,  multiplied  or  modified 
as  time  may  indicate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  staff  may  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  a  strong  body  of  assistants,  who  shall  teach  from 
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a  love  of  the  work,  with  a  serious  understanding  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  not,  as  has  sometimes  occurred  in  the  past,  be 
merely  men  happening  to  be  on  duty  in  the  hospital,  rather  care- 
lessly and  perhaps  grudgingly  performing  an  uncongenial  task. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plan  followed  in  various  forms 
in  other  schools  might  be  adopted  in  some  fashion  here ;  that  is, 
the  putting  of  a  small  body  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  their 
third  year  under  the  guidance  of  some  one  instructor,  who  shall 
coach  them,  quiz  them,  advise  them,  and  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  them  throughout  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  Students 
frequently  tell  me  that  they  learn  more  from  continual  contact 
with  one  man  than  from  being  tossed  about  from  instructor  to 
instructor.  The  one  man  knows  them  and  their  needs  and 
shortcomings :  the  many  instructors  have  no  time  personally  to 
know  their  pupils  or  to  take  an  interest  in  their  progress.  One 
indirect  advantage  of  this  plan  would  be  the  weeding  out  of 
superfluous  and  futile  exercises ;  for  the  instructor  would  con- 
stantly be  aware  of  the  opinions  and  experiences  of  the  students, 
and  would  take  pains  to  have  them  spared  unremunerative  labors. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  old  English  system  of  hav- 
ing all  the  students  see  some  service  in  the  *'  House  "  might  be 
applied.  Assuming  that  there  are  i8o  men  in  the  Fourth  Class, 
and  that  there  are  30  available  weeks  in  the  school  year,  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  the  class,  in  divisions  of  six  men,  receive  a 
full  week  of  hospital  residence  to  each  man.  There  are  three 
surgical  services  at  both  the  Boston  City  and  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospitals.  Let  one  student  a  week  be  assigned  to  each 
service,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
continuous  week  of  hospital  residence  as  general  utility  man 
would  give  to  the  average  student  a  greater  familiarity  with  and  a 
keener  insight  into  surgical  routine,  methods,  and  emergencies 
than  a  year  of  the  interrupted,  partial  instruction  of  the  present 
type. 

In  somewhat  halting  fashion  we  have  followed  the  methods, 
past  and  present,  of  this  depattment  of  surgical  teaching ;  and  we 
have  attempted  a  glimpse  at  the  future.  The  endless  detail  of 
the  work  one  may  not  elaborate  in  such  an  essay  as  this. 

To  the  thoughtful  it  may  seem  that  much  of  importance  in  the 
study  of  our  art  has  been  omitted,  but  be  it  remembered  that  one 
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may  not  tell  here  of  the  much  that  is  done  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. There  is  the  great  field  of  surgical  pathology, —  the 
study  of  infection,  wound- healing,  morbid  growths,  and  the  like. 

Theoretically,  in  this  school  the  Department  of  Surgery,  pre- 
sided over  by  its  own  proper  professor.  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  subject  of  this  paper, —  quite  distinct,  to 
the  embarrassment  and  confusion  of  the  inquiring  stranger.  But 
in  practice  and  in  teaching  the  work  of  the  two  departments  con- 
stantly touches  and  overlaps.  In  that  Surgical  Department 
proper  come  the  didactic  lectures  and  the  more  formal  discussion 
of  surgical  lesions,  and  of  such  things  much  remains  to  be  said 
by  another  writer. 

From  what  has  been  written  here  let  us  glean  this  thought  at 
last, —  the  thought  with  which  we  began, —  that  our  surgical  hori- 
zon is  always  broadening,  and  that,  as  we  surgeons  struggle  to 
keep  in  the  van,  we  must  struggle  also  to  find  new  methods  for 
passing  on  the  news  to  those  who  follow. 


THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   PEDIATRICS. 

BY  JOHN  LOVETT  MORSE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  (H.  M.  S.   1891). 


In  187 1  the  course  of  study  in  the  Medical  School  was  radi- 
cally changed.  In  the  announcement  for  1871-72,  Francis  Minot, 
M.D.,  is  put  down  as  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  diseases  of 
children  are  mentioned  in  the  Harvard  announcements.  The  in- 
struction consisted  of  a  few  lectures  on  the  eruptive  fevers. 

In  1873  Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam  was  appointed  Lecturer  on 
the  Diseases  of  'Children.  He  gave  clinical  lectures  at  the  Dis- 
pensary for  Women  and  Children  on  Staniford  Street  once  a 
week  during  the  second  term.  Dr.  Minot  ceased  to  be  Clinical 
Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  1874,  and  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Putnam  was  the  only  instructor,  retaining  his  title  of  Lecturer  on 
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the  Diseases  of  Children.  Questions  on  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren first  appeared  in  Professor  Ellis's  examination  paper  in 
Clinical  Medicine  in  1874-75.  The  three  years  graded  course 
was  adopted  at  this  time. 


DR.  C.  p.  PUTNAM. 

LBCTURSR  ON   DISBASBS  OP  CHILDREN,    1874— 1879. 

In  1875-76  among  the  "Other  Instructors"  were  C.  P.  Put- 
nam, M.D.,  and  J.  P.  Oliver,  M.D.,  in  Diseases  of  Children. 
The  course  consisted  of  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  given 
once  a  week  during  the  third  year.  Dr.  Oliver  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  gave  both  clinical  and  didactic  lectures 
at  the    Boston   Dispensary.     The   students   were   also   assigned 
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cases  to  study  in  the  dispensary  districts.     They  were  obliged  to 
make  a  report  of  these  cases  before  the  whole  class. 

In  1876-77  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  were  given  twice 
a  week  in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year.     In  this  year  questions 


DR.  J.  p.  OLIVER. 

INSTRUCTOR   IN   DISBASBS  OF  CHILDREN,    187$ — 1884. 

on  children  were  given  in  Dr.  Minot's  examination  in  Theory. and 
Practice, 

In  1877-78  exercises  were  given  twice  a  week  in  both  terms 
of  the  third  year,  and  there  was  a  question  on  children  in  both  the 
papers  on  Theory  and  Practice  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
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In  1878-79  there  was  one  less  exercise  in  the  second  half  of 
the  third  year,  and  no  questions  were  given  referring  to  children. 

Dr.  Putnam's  connection  with  the  department  then  ceased,  and 
•  among  the  *' Special  Clinical  Instructors"  in  1879-80  were  Dr. 
J.  P  Oliver  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch.  Exercises  were  given  once  a 
week  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Oliver;  and  a 
systematic  course  of  lectures  once  a  week  during  the  second  half 
year  by  Dr.  Rotch  on  the  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  children.  Questions  again  appeared  on  the  examina- 
tion papers. 

In  1880-81  a  voluntary  fourth  year  was  added.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  diseases  of  children  remained  the  same  for  the  third 
year  in  thte  three  years  course.  Instruction,  chiefly  clinical,  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary  and  Boston  City  Hospital  was  given  three 
times  a  week  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  four  years'  course  with  an 
examination.  The  first  examination  in  the  Diseases  of  Children 
was  given  to  the  fourth  year  in  June,  1881.  Among  the  questions 
on  this  paper  was,  **  What  is  Mellin's  Food  ?  " 

In  1881-82  Dr.  Oliver  gave  one  exercise  a  week  to  February, 
and  Dr.  Rotch  one  exercise  a  week  from  November  to  May. 
Clinical  instruction  at  the  Children's  Hospital  was  begun  in  1882. 
In  1883-84  Dr.  Rotch  gave  an  additional  lecture  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

In  1885-86  Dr.  Rotch  was  the  only  instructor,  having  the  title 
of  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children,  Two  exercises  a  week  were 
then  given  during  the  third  year,  and  three  clinical  exercises  a  week 
were  given  during  the  fourth  year.  In  this  year  a  course  in  the 
Diseases  of  Children  was  for  the  first  time  offered  for  graduates. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Whitney,  now  of  Denver,  Col.,  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant in  1887,  but  was  soon  after  obliged  to  resign. 

In  1888  Dr.  Rotch  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Children ;  and  Dr.  Buckingham,  Assistant.  The  course  of  study 
was  again  changed  in  this  year.  Diseases  of  Children  being  made 
one  of  the  electives  of  the  third  year.  Each  student  was  required 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  elective  studies.  A  third- 
year  examination  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  was  first  given  in 
this  year :  the  duration  was  two  hours.  The  instruction  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Second  year,  one  lecture  and  one  clinical  conference  weekly, 
March  and  April.     Third  year,  lectures  and  clinical  lectures  at  the 
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IBoston  Dispensary  and  Children's  Hospital  twice  a  week  during  the 
whole  year.  Eight  of  these  were  clinical  conferences.  Fourth 
jear,  two  exercises  a  week  at  the  Children's  Hospital  for  three 


DR.  THOMAS  M.  ROTCH. 

PROFESSOR  OF  THB  DISEASES  OF  CHILDRBN,    1893    TO   PRPSBNT  TIME. 

months,  with  special  clinical  exercises  in  the  Out-patient  Depart- 
ment by  Dr.  Buckingham. 

In]i889  Dr.  Sherman  was  added  as  Assistant,  Wards  A  and 
E  were  opened  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  became  available  for  in- 
struction in  contagious  diseases.  Clinical  instruction  at  the 
Infants^  Hospital  was  begun  at  this  time. 

In  1890  Dr.  Buckingham  became  an  Instructor,  and  Dr.  Sher- 
man remained  as  Assistant. 
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In  1892  a  compulsory  four  years  course  was  established.  In 
that  all  the  Pediatrics  was  given  in  the  third  year.  Two  exer- 
cises a  week  were  given  throughout  the  whole  year.  There  was 
no  elective  in  the  fourth  year.  There  was  a  compulsory  two- 
hour  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Dr.  Rotch  became  full  Professor  in  1893.  Dr.  Sherman  was 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  Dr.  Wentworth 
became  Assistant.  For  several  years  here  the  old  and  new 
schemes  of  instruction  ran  side  by  side,  and  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion.  Regular  sectional  teaching  in  the  wards 
was  begun  in  1893. 

In  1894  Dr.  Craigin  was  also  made  an  Assistant.  This  is  the 
first  year  in  which  text-books  are  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue. 
Three  exercises  a  week  were  given  throughout  the  whole  year, 
one  lecture  and  two  clinical  exercises  in  sections.  In  the  second 
half-year  a  clinical  conference  was  given  once  a  week  in  ad- 
dition. 

In  1897  Dr.  McCollom  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Contagious 
Diseases,  and  began  to  give  sectional  instruction  at  the  South 
Department  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  school  year. 

In  1900  Dr.  Wentworth  resigning,  Dr.  Buckingham  became  a 
Clinical  Instructor,  and  Dr.  Morse  was  appointed  an  Instructor. 
The  course  of  study  was  then  rearranged,  and  the  present  system 
adopted. 

The  instruction  now  given  in  Pediatrics  is  as  follows:  Dr. 
Rotch  lectures  three  times  a  week  during  October,  and  once  a 
week  to  April.  The  lectures  in  October  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
tagious diseases,  the  diseases  of  the  gastro-enteric  tract,  and  the 
general  principles  of  infant  feeding.  They  are  preparatory  to 
the  section  work  which  follows.  Dr.  Rotch  also  gives  a  clinical 
lecture  at  the  Children's  Hospital  to  the  whole  class,  once  a 
week,  from  November  to  April  inclusive.  Each  half  of  the  class 
has  eight  clinical  lectures,  once  a  week,  beginning  November 
1,  with  Dr.  Morse  on  the  diseases  of  the  gastro-enteric  tract. 
Each  quarter  of  the  class  has  during  the  same  time  four  exer- 
cises with  Dr.  Ladd  on  infant  feeding.  The  principles  of  milk 
modification  are  explained  and  the  methods  for  modifying  milk  at 
home  demonstrated.  Eight  recitations  are  held  in  March  and 
April  for  the  whole  class  by  Dr.  Morse  on  the  anatomy,  physi- 
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ology,  and  development  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Sixteen  ex- 
ercises devoted  to  "  case  teaching  "  are  given  to  the  whole  class 
in  April  and  May  by  Dr.  Morse.  Printed  slips,  giving  the  history 
and  physical  examination  of  a  case,  are  distributed  to  the  class 
at  one  exercise.  At  the  next  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  case  are  discussed  in  detail.  Every  endeavor 
is  made  in  these  exercises  to  make  the  students  think  for  them- 
selves. Each  student  has  three  two-hour  visits  in  sections  of  six 
at  the  Contagious  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  with 
Dr.  McCollom.  Intubation  is  taught  in  sections  on  the  cadaver. 
Each  student  has  at  least  nine  visits  in  sections  of  six  at  the 
Infants'  Hospital  and  at  the  Children's  Hospital  with  Drs. 
Buckingham,  Craigin,  Ladd,  and  Morse. 

The  Department  of  Pediatrics  has  thus  grown  from  practically 
nothing  in  1871  to  occupy  an  \mportant  position  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  This  growth  has  been  a 
part  of  the  general  development  of  knowledge,  interest,  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  diseases  of  children  during 
the  last  two  or  three  decades.  The  growth  at  Harvard,  however, 
has  been  far  more  rapid  than  that  elsewhere,  so  that  at  present 
few  schools  equal  her  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  Pediatrics.  This  rapid  growth  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  unflagging  energy  of  the 
present  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch.  Dr.  Jacobi 
is  known  as  " the  Father  of  Pediatrics  in  America."  Dr.  Rotch 
deserves  equally  well  the  title  of  "the  Father  of  Pediatrics  at 
Harvard  and  in  New  England." 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  however.  A  larger 
amount  of  sectional  teaching  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
students  in  this  as  in  other  clinical  departments.  Opportunity 
should  be  provided  in  the  fourth  year  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  advanced  instruction  of  graduates 
who  are  willing  to  devote- a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the 
subjec  or  who  wish  to  undertake  original  investigations. 
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The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  announces  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  study  to  be  given  during  the  summer  of  1902 
by  the  regular  corps  of  instructors  in  the  school.  These  courses 
are  designed  to  afford  facilities  for  practical  training  in  all  branches 
of  medical  science,  besides  offering  opportunity  for  laboratory  re- 
search and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
investigation.  They  are  open  only  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  of  medical  schools  recognized  by  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  to  such  others  as  the  Dean  of  this  Faculty  approves. 

The  Instructors  include  in  their  number  many  members  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  staffs  of  the  various  large  hospitals  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  will  thus 
be  available  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  laboratories  of  the  school  are  of  acknowledged  excellence 
in  equipment  and  in  the  advantages  which  they  offer  for  the  study 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and 
Hygiene. 

Students  and  practitioners  will  be  able  during  their  attendance 
to  combine  several  courses  with  an  economy  of  time,  as  the  hours 
of  instruction  have  been  established,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
that  end  in  view. 

If  a  student  desires  to  pursue  any  special  branch  of  inquiry  not 
listed  in  the  announced  courses,  he  will  be  assisted  in  making 
acceptable  arrangements  therefor. 

Certificates  of  attendance  upon  any  of  the  courses  will  be  given 
to  students  who  desire  them. 

For  further  information  address  the  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Green,  Harvard  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  whom  students  will  register  their  names  and  to  whom 
the  fees  for  the  several  courses  taken  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
As  some  of  the  classes  are  necessarily  limited  in  the  number  of 
members,  students  will  be  received  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation. 
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NOTES. 


On  Commencement  Day,  June  25,  1902,  the  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  spread  from  1 1  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  in  No.  i ' 
Stoughton  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  the  day  before 
Commencement,  and  a  large  meeting  is  hoped  for.  It  has  been  de- 
cided this  year,  by  the  Council,  to  propose  twice  as  many  names  as 
there  may  be  places  to  be  filled  on  the  Board  of  Councillors ;  and  so 
there  will  be  nominated  at  this  meeting  Drs.  R.  C.  Cabot  of  Boston, 
G.  A.  Harlow  of  Milwaukee,  Farrar  Cobb  of  Boston,  P.  J.  Eaton  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oliver  Howe  of  Cohasset,  Mass.,  N.  B.  Potter  of 
New  York.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  been  communicated  with, 
and  assures  us  that,  if  elected,  he  will  endeavor  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Alumni  Association  by  attending  at  least  one  council  meeting  each 
year.  We  think  it  a  good  thing  to  have  councillors  living  at  a  distance, 
provided  that  they  will  attend  meetings. 


The  total  number  of  students  in  the  Tufts  Medical  School  this  year 
^  3299  53  more  than  that  of  last  year.  17  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  Faculty.  The  facilities  of  the  school  have  been  greatly 
increased.  One  new  department  has  been  added,  under  the  head  of 
Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology;  and  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis  (1877), 
formerly  president  of  the  American  Qimatological  Association,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  head  of  the  department.  The  following-named  new  mem- 
bers have  been  added  to  the  Faculty  of  Tufts:  Edward  O.  Otis  (1877), 
Professor  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology;  Francis  D.  Don- 
oghue  (1894),  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery;  Henry  S.  Warren  (1900), 
Assistant  in  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Charles  H.  Winn  (1888),  Arthur  W. 
Fairbanks  (1894),  John  P.  Treanor  {1895),  and  H.  F.  R.  Watts  (1894), 
Assistants  in  Clinical  Medicine.  The  school's  dispensary  staff  for  this 
year  is  as  follows:  Physician,  Horace  D.  Arnold  (1889);  Assistant 
Physician,  Frederick  D.  Lyon  (1896);  Surgeons,  Frederick  M.  Briggs 
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k  W.  Pearl  (1894),  Francis  D.  Donoghue  (1894),  and 
90);  Gynaecologist,  George  W.  Kann(i89o);  Assistant 
dward  L.  Twombley  (1886). 


902,  the  Chipman  Memorial  Hospital  was  formally 
sented  to  the  town  of  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Lady  Tilley, 
;.  Holland,  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Chipman  presenting  their  old 
)ublic  hospital  in  memory  of  their  father  and  mother, 
was  erected  in  1856,  and  stands  well  back  from  the 
d  by  fine  old  trees,  with  a  lawn  sloping  toward  the  river, 
isively  remodelled  for  hospital  purposes,  is  lighted  with 
td  fitted  with  hardwood  floors  throughout.  There  are 
Is,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  two  private 
perating-room  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  most 
5.  The  staff  of  physicians  includes  Dr.  W.  M.  Dien- 
mior  visiting  physician. 


Boston  City  Hospital  Relief  Station. 

1902,  the  Relief  Station,  a  department  of  the  Boston 
as  opened.  This  department  is  on  Haymarket  Square, 
merly  occupied   by  the    Boston    &    Maine    Railroad 

r  of  years  there  has  been  a  very  active  demand  from 

of  the   city  for  ambulance   and  relief  stations;  and 

more  than  two  years  ago,  a  fund  was  available  for  use 

of  the  trustees,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  use  to 

J  could  be  put  was  in  the  construction  of  such  a  station. 

city  owned  a  considerable  amount  of  property  in  this 

t  was  possible  to  transfer  to  the  hospital.     The  sum  of 

was   available  under  a  legacy  from  the  Thomas  T. 

¥as  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  building;  and 

um  of  $18,000,  granted  by  the  city,  was  used  in  its 

lis  department,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to 
mbulance  service  to  those  portions  of  the  city  which 
le  the  least  well  provided  for,  and  to  have  available  for 
1  accident  service  which  would  be  sufficiently  extensible 
ictims  of  any  ordinary  disaster,  and  which  should  be  at 
fficiently  compact  to  be  economically  administered. 
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With  this  idea  in  view,  a  four-story  structure  has  been  erected, 
containing  an  accident  floor  sufficient  in  extent  to  accommodate  an 
almost  indefinite  number  of  patients,  operating-rooms,  wards  which 
contain  a  few  permanent  beds,  but  a  number  of  cots  for  cases  of 
emergency,  and  also  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working  force. 
Connected  with  this  is  a  stable  and  ambulance  building,  in  which  are 
now  two  horse  ambulances  and  one  motor  ambulance.  Facilities  are 
present,  however,  for  more  than  doubling  this  service,  if  it  is  found 
desirable.  In  construction,  furnishings,  and  organization  the  plant  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  efficient  one. 

There  are  at  present  living  at  the  Relief  Station  two  resident 
surgeons,  two  house  officers  of  the  junior  grade  at  the  main  hospital, 
two  surgical  dressers,  five  female  and  four  male  nurses.  It  is  always 
possible  to  increase  these  numbers  to  almost  any  extent  by  calling  on 
the  main  hospital,  when  assistance  can  be  furnished  within  half  an 
hour. 

The  details  of  treatment,  organization,  and  administration,  a  work 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  tact,  executive  ability,  and  time,  have  been 
and  are  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  John  T.  Bottomley,  one  of  the  assistant 
visiting  surgeons  at  the  main  hospital. 

The  function  of  the  hospital  i^,  in  the  minds  of  those  having  it  in 
charge,  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  all  emergencies,  whether  medical  or 
surgical,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  question  than  the  necessity 
for  prompt  treatment.  Patients  requiring  hospital  treatment  are 
ordinarily  transferred  to  the  main  hospital  or  to  such  places  as  they 
may  prefer.  There  are  always  a  few  patients  retained  at  the  Relief 
Station,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to 
move.  First  dressings  alone  are  done  in  the  accident-rooms,  those 
requiring  further  treatment  are  referred  either  to  their  own  private 
physicians  or  to  such  hospitals  as  they  may  choose. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  medical  charities,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  people  who  attempt  to  use  this  institution  for  other  than 
its  proper  purpose,  and  many  cases  other  than  emergencies  apply  for 
treatment.  For  this  reason  since  its  opening  more  than  one  hundred 
cases  have  been  refused  treatment. 

Up  to  March  26  there  had  been  treated  as  out-patients  at  the  Relief 
Station  935  individuals.  There  were  44  emergency  calls  for  the  ambu- 
lances, and  47  patients  were  transferred  to  the  City  Hospital.  These 
numbers  are  small  as  compared  with  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  this  department  after  its  existence  and  efficiency  have  been  more 
generally  recognized  by  the  public  ;  and,  while  its  possibilities  for  work 
are  very  great,  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  as  it  always  has  been  with  every 
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other  department  of  the  hospital,  that  within  a  very  short  time  these 
possibilities  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  extent. 


The  members  of  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  who  received 
the  circular  issued  February  5,  soliciting  subscriptions  to  be  applied  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  gift  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in 
addition  to  gratification  in  knowing  that  more  than  the  sum  stipulated 
has  been  raised,  will  naturally  be  interested  in  learning  the  sources  from 
which  the  means  have  come  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  what 
will  be  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  and  endowed  institutions 
for  medical  research  and  teaching  in  the  world. 

The  buildings  thus  generously  provided  for  will  be  erected  substan- 
tially on  land  bounded  by  Huntington  Avenue,  Longwood  Avenue,  and 
Francis  Street  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  described  in  the  July  number  of 
this  journal. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  have  been  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  construction ; 
and  the  following  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  have  been  appointed 
to  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee  ori  New  Buildings :  — 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  (Chairman),  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bow- 
ditch,  Dr.  E.  S.  Wood,  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Whitney,  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  Dr.  H.  L.  Burrell,  Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst,  Dr. 
Charles  Harrington,  Dr.  Franz  Pfaff,  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Dr.  Franklin 
Dexter,  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory,  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  (Secretary). 

It  is  hoped  that  the  contracts  will  be  ready  for  signature  early  in  the 
autumn. 


Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  $250,000 

James  Stillman  100,000 

Francis  L.  Higginson      .     .  60,000 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  50,000 

Robert  Bacon 25,000 

George  F.  Fabyan      .     .     .  25,000 

Elliott  C.  Lee 25,000 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson     .     .  25,000 

David  Sears 25,000 

Nathaniel  Thayer  ....  25,000 

Augustus  Hemenway      .     .  15,000 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  ...     .  12,500 

C.  W.  Amory     .....  10,000 

Anonymous 10,000 


Francis  Bartlett      .     .     . 

$10,000 

Mrs.  S.  Parkman  Blake  . 

10,000 

John  L.  Bremer      .     .     .     . 

10,000 

George  Higginson      .     . 

10,000 

Henry  L.  Higginson  ,     . 

10,000 

James  J.  Higginson    .     . 

10,000 

John  T.  Spaulding      .     . 

10,000 

W.  S.  Spaulding    .     .     . 

10,000 

Miss  Mary  S.  Ames    .     . 

5,000 

Oliver  Ames 

5,000 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer 

S>ooo 

Miss  Sarah  Bremer    .     . 

5,000 

Walter  C.  Cabot    .     .     . 

5,000 

W.  Murray  Crane  .     .     . 

5.000 
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Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes 
Eben  D.  Jordan 
David  P.  Kimball 
Joseph  Lee   .    . 
Arthur  T.  Lyman 
Francis  Skinner 
Walter  Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

riam  .... 
Franklin  H.  Beebe 
Shepherd  Brooks 
Peter  C.  Brooks 
LT.  Burr      .    . 
lira.  E.  S.  Cheney 
Charles  Head    . 
John  Hogg   .     . 
H.  S.  Howe  .     . 
C.  C.  Jackson    . 
Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Amory  A.  Lawrence 


Mer- 


#5,000  G.  H.  Monks     .     . 

5,000  Parkinson  &  Burr  . 

5,000  F.  H.  Peabody  .     . 

5,000  Stephen  Salisbury 

5,000  Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw   . 

5,000  W.  D.  Sohier     .     . 

2,000  James  C.  White 

Moorfield  Storey    . 

2,000  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Cheney 

1,000  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman 

1,000  Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears 

1,000  Miss  Mabel  Simpkins 

1,000  Anonymous  .... 

1,000  George  P.  Brigham 

1,006  Harris  Kennedy     .     . 

1,000  Mrs.  Leopold  Morse  . 

1,000  Sumner  B.  Pearmain  . 

1,000  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Brunt 

1,000  C.  F.  Ayer    .... 

x,ooo  Frederick  Guild,  Jr.    . 
Total  .... 


|i,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

625 

500 

250 

250 

200 

200 

160 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
so 

SO 

1821,225 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  Harvard  Alumni  Association : 

Dear  Sir, —  There  are,  I  believe,  but  four  alumni  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  practising  in  this  Republic,  namely :  Dr.  H.  S.  Squires, 
the  present  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway;  Dr. 
Manuel  F.  Trevifio,  who  has  a  lucrative  practice  among  the  Mexican 
population  of  the  City  of  M'exico ;  Dr.  H.  D.  Young,  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  who  successfully  devotes  his  attention  to  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat ;  and  your  correspondent. 

The  laws  of  this  Republic  permit  any  one  to  practise  any  profession 
without  molestation ;  but  a  physician  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  National  Schools  of  Medicine  is  not  allowed  to  sign  death  certificates 
or  obtain  a  legal  standing.  There  are  about  fifty  American  physicians 
practising  in  the  Republic,  and  of  these  only  five  or  six  have  complied 
with  the  legal  requirements. 
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The  course  for  medical  students  covers  a  period  of  six  years,  and  is 
copied  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Paris  School.  The  text-books  are 
French,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Mexican  School  can  easily  pass  the  Paris 
examination.  The  examination  required  of  a  graduate  of  a  foreign 
school  to  obtain  a  Mexican  diploma  is  conducted  in  Spanish  before  five 
professors  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  is  public,  and  lasts  from  six  to 
eight  hours.  It  covers,  in  a  general  way,  the  fields  of  surgery,  practice 
of  medicine,  pharmacology,  obstetrics,  chemistry,  and  hygiene,  and  is 
very  fairly  conducted.  The  theoretical  examination  is  held  in  the 
Medical  College,  and  consists  of  questions  and  answers.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  candidate  meets  the  five  professors  who  questioned 
him  the  previous  evening,  at  the  National  Hospital,  where  each  pro- 
fessor gives  him  a  case  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  after  which  he  is 
questioned  by  each  professor  about  his  case.  The  examination  is 
public,  and  upon  its  conclusion  the  room  is  cleared  and  the  professors 
vote.     A  majority  of  votes  is  necessary  for  success. 

The  five  cases  given  me  at  the  hospital  were :  i .  Hepatic  cirrhosis ; 
2.  Intestinal  tuberculosis;  3.  Facial  hemiatrophy;  4.  Osteo-sarcoma 
of  superior  maxillary;  5.  Position  of  foetus  at  eighth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. The  diploma  has  the  photograph  of  its  owner  on  the  face,  and 
is  recognized  all  over  the  Republic. 

There  are  about  fifteen  American  physicians  practising  in  this  city, 
and  the  American  colony  numbers  between  four  and  five  thousand.  The 
Mexicans  are  very  clannish,  and  seldom  employ  a  foreign  doctor.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  in  the  cities  of  the  interior,  where  the  native 
physicians  are  not  so  well  qualified. 

The  general  climate  of  the  City  of  Mexico  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Southern  California  during  the  winter.  The  principal  diseases  are 
typhus,  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia.  40  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  are  of  children  under  four  years  of  age,  and  the  death-rate 
among  the  American  colony  is  less  than  20  per  thousand. 

The  government  is  spending  fifty  millions  of  its  dollars  in  public 
improvements, —  paving  streets,  laying  sewers,  building  school-houses, 
theatres,  and  in  other  improvements ;  and  the  city  is  destined  to  become 
the  Paris  of  America.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  all -the-y ear-round  health 
resort  in  the  world  on  account  of  its  equable  climate  and  dry  air,  com- 
bined with  an  altitude  of  nearly  8,000  feet.  Early  cases  of  tuberculosis 
do  remarkably  well  here,  while  advanced  cardiac  and  renal  affections 
are  prohibited  by  the  altitude. 

Yours, 

A.  W.  Parsons  (1880). 
City  of  Mexico. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  Prosectors  for  next  year :  — 
Head  Prosectors^  F.  L.  BURNETT,  B.  E.  Sibley. 


H.  R.  Stons. 
George  Amsden. 
T.  Ordway. 

N.  W.  Faxon. 


Prosectors. 

R.  Dexter. 

G.  C.  Shattuck. 

H.  W.  Dana. 


F.  H.  Newhall. 
J.  L.  Whitney. 
David  Robinson. 


LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The   following  gentlemen  have   consented   to   serve   as  corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly:  — 

Alabama.— 

Arizona. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Bisbee. 

California. —  Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  ^TPI  ^^^  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado. —  Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 

Connecticut.— Dr.  C.  E.  Taft,  1886,  2  Garden  Street,  Hartford. 

Florida. — 

Georgia.—  Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 

Idaho. — 

Illinois.—  F.  C.  Churchill,  1890,  583  E.  Division  Street,  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur 
Indiana. — 

Iowa.—  Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Kansas. — 

Kentucky.—  Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  Louisville. 

Maine. —  Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. —  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
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IHUSETTS.—  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 
;an.— Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 
SOTA. — Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Ri.— Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 
NA.—  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 
SKA.— Dr.  E.  A.  Weir,  1893,  Chadron. 

[ampshire. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Concord  Asylum,  Concord. 
ERSEY. —  Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  1 6  Church  Street,  Montclair. 
ORK.— Dr.  N.  B.  Potter,  1894,  9  West  35th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo. 
Carolina. —  Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 
Dakota. — 

-  Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 
OMA.— Dr.  F.  A.  Wilmarth,  1888,  Helena. 

4.—  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquan  Block,  Portland. 
LVANIA. —  Dr.  P.J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 
Island. —  Dr.  F.  L.  Day,  1889,  240  Benefit  Street,  Providence. 
Carolina.— Dr.  J.  W.    Babcock,   1886,  State   Hospital  for  Insane, 
lumbia. 
.SEE. —  Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  711^  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 

—  Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 

IMY.—  Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.,  1895,   ^^^  °^   ^^   Depart- 
it,  Washington,  D.C. 

\VY. —  P.  A.  Surgeon,  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.,  1896,  care  of  Navy  De- 
tment,  Washington,  D.C. 

^T.—  Dr.  M.  Hutchinson,  1887,  Waterbury. 

[A. — 
JGTON. — 

'IRGINIA. —  Dr.  R.  McC.  Baird,  1882,  1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 

SIN. —  Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 

AN  Islands. —  Dr.  T.  T.  French,  1896,  Kilauea,  Kauai. 

ON  OF  Canada  :  — 

Brunswick.— Dr.  W.  D.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Scotia. —  Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 

J  Edward  Island. — 

ice  of  Ontario. — 

ice  of  Quebec. — 

4  Countries:  — 

ilia. —  Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carlton,  Melbourne, 

Loria. 

ia. — 

na  Islands. — 

nd.— 
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France. — 

India. — 

Mexico. — Dr.  A.  W.  Parsons,  1880,  Verga  Street,  City  of  Mexico. 

Newfoundland. —  Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 

Russia. — 

Turkey.— 

South  America. — 


PERSONAL 


CALIFORNIA. 

Errata. —  Dr.  F.  G.  Burrows  (1897),  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  not  in  Cooper  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Philip  K.  Brown  (1893)  is  of  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  and 
not  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Dray  (1898)  has  been  appointed  head  of  a  clinic  in 
internal  medicine  in  the  Post-graduate  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  California. 

COLORADO. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Fisk  (1880),  of  Denver,  is  President  of  the  American 
Climatological  Society. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Whitney  (1881)  is  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Denver 
College  of  Medicine.  He  is  also  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Arapahoe 
County  and  to  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  Denver. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hall  (1882)  is  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Gross  Medical 
College.  He  is  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Arapahoe  County  Hospital 
and  one  of  the  staff  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Denver. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Lyman  (1886),  of  Denver,  is  Surgeon  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Edson  (1888)  is  Professor  of  Therapeutics  in  the  Denver 
College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Bonney  (1889)  is  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Denver 
College  of  Medicine.  He  is  also  Visiting  Physician  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Warren  (1895),  of  Denver,  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Gross  Medical  College.     He  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  £.  R.  Moras  (1888)  was  awarded  a  verdict  to- the  sum  of  $36,000 
for  the  loss  of  his  left  hand,  which  was  crushed  by  a  cable  car  in  1896. 

IOWA.      . 

Dr.  P.  W.  Swett  {1894)  is  on  the  stafiE  of  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Cedar  Rapids. 

MARYLAND. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Jacobs  (1887)  was  married  on  April  2  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Garrett,  widow  of  the  late  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Hooker  (1879)  ^  President  of  the  Springfield  Hospital 
Staff. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward  (1878)  has  resigned  his  position  of  Visiting 
Surgeon  at  the  Worcester  City  Hospital,  and  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  consulting  sta£E. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Wetherell  (1883)  is  Chairman  of  the  Holyoke  Board  of 
Health. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Greene  (1886)  has  been  acting  Superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  City  Hospital  in  place  of  Dr.  Peabody,  who  has  resigned. 

Dr.  Oliver  H.  Howe  (1886),  of  Cohasset,  has  lately  gone  to  Europe 
for  a  short  vacation.     He  will  return  May  15. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Fallon  (1887)  has  gone  to  Johns  Hopkins  for  five  months* 
post-graduate  work  in  surgery. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Gilman  (1888)  has  resigned  his  position  as  Surgeon  to  the 
Out-patient  Department  at  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Clark  (1890)  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Visiting 
Physicians  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bates  (1890)  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Springfield  Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson  (1893)  is  the  Health  Physician  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Springfield  and  Physician-in-charge  of  the  Isolation  Hospital. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Fuller  (1894) "has  removed  from  Foxboro  to 
Walpole. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Wheeler  (1894)  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Visiting 
Surgeons  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital,  vice  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward 
(1 878),  resigned. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Farnham  (1895)  has  been  appointed  Surgeon  of  the 
Out-patient  Department  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital,  vice  Dr.  C.  D. 
Wheeler,  appointed  to  the  visiting  staff. 

Reginald  F.  McKeen,  born  Jan.  13,  i9oi,sonof  Dr.  Sylvester  F. 
McKeen  (1896). 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Estabrook  (1899)  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Oculist  and  Aurist  to  Out-patient  Department,  Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Seelye  (1899)  has  been  appointed  on  the  out-patient  staff 
of  Memorial  Hospital,  in  place  of  Dr.  Farnham,  resigned. 

Drs.  J.  A.  Barnes  (1899)  and  S.  A.  Bergin  (1900)  have  been  appointed 
Assistant  Surgeons  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Bacon  (1899)  is  one  of  the  Visiting  Physicians  to  the* 
Isolation  Hospital  in  Springfield. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rose  (1900)  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Obstetrician  to 
Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Among  the  House  Officers  at  the  Worcester  City  Hospital  are  Drs. 
W.  E.  Leighton  (1900),  A.  E.  Steele  (1900),  B.  T.  Burleigh  (1901), 
and  E.  L.  Hunt  (1902). 

At  St.  Vincent's  are  Drs.  C.  J.  Leary  and  W.  A.  Mulherin,  of  the 
class  of  1 901. 

Dr.  J.  Forrest  Burnham  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  383  Haverhill 
Street,  Lawrence.     Office  hours,  9  a.m.,  2-4  and  7  p.m. 

Dr.  Nathaniel?.  Breed  (i 901)  is  House  Officer  at  the  Lynn  Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Gale  (1901)  is  also  House  Officer  at  the  Lynn  Hospital. 


Boston. 

Dr.  Herbert  P.  Jefferson  (1880)  has  removed  from  Millis  to  106  St. 
Botolph  Street,  Boston. 

Dr.  John  Homans,  2d  (1882),  has  been  quite  ill,  but  is  now  recovering. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Stone  (1886)  has  removed  to  752  Tremont  Street. 
Office  hours,  r-2  and  6-8  p.m. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Blake  (1891)  announces  a  son  born  April  2. 

Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  (1893)  announces  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Dr.  George  S.  Macpherson  (1894)  has  removed  from  Brookline  to  156 
Newbury  Street. 

Drs.  F.  J.  Cotton  (1894),  William  Faulkner  (1891),  and  J.  C.  Hubbard 
(1896)  have  been  appointed  to  the  out-patient  surgical  staff  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cotton  (1894)  was  married  on  Feb.  8,  1902,  to  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Baldwin. 
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Dr.  Sidney  A.  Lord  (1894)  has  moved  to  31  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Office  hours,  1.30-3  p.m. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Mosher  (1896)  has  been  appointed  District  Physician  to 
the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Loring  (1896)  has  moved  to  20  Newbury  Street. 
Office  hours,  12-3  p.m. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Perry  (1896)  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Genito-urinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Butler  (1897)  has  been  appointed  District  Physician  to  the 
Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  White  (1896)  has  been  appointed  Out-patient 
Physician  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Lecompte  (1897)  has  removed  to  20  Newbury  Street. 
Office  hours  1-4  p.m. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Allen  (1897)  has  been  appointed  temporary  (six  months) 
Assistant  Out-patient  Surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  L.  D.  Rust  (1897)  has  been  recently  appointed  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology  at  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Whiteside  (1897)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Emerson  (1899)  ^*s  moved  from  Roxbury  to  601 
Boylston  Street. 

Drs.  George  S.  Hill  (1899)  ^^^  Charles  J.  Smyser  (1897)  have 
removed.     Present  address  unknown. 

Dr.  Percy  Musgrave  (1898)  has  been  appointed  temporary  (six 
months)  Assistant  Out-patient  Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Germain  (1898)  has  been  appointed  Resident  Surgeon  to  the 
new  Boston  City  Hospital  Emergency  Station  in  Haymarket  Square, 
Boston. 

Dr.  Robert  Bonney  (1898)  has  been  appointed  to  the  East  Boston 
Dispensary  District. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Carroll  (1899)  has  opened  an  office  at  the  Hotel 
Rennaissance,  153  Massachusetts  Avenue.     Office  hours,  2-4  and  7-9. 

Dr.  Wilder  Tileston  (1899)  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  has 
opened  an  office  at  259  Beacon  Street.     Office  hours,  2-3. 

Dr.  Frederick  Winslow  (1900)  will  return  from  Europe  this  month, 
and  probably  practise  in  Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Manton  (1881)  has  lately  been  appointed  Vice-Chief  of 
staff  of  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Dr.  William  M.  Dienstadt  (1876)  has  been  appointed  to  the  stafiE  of 
physicians  of  the  Chipman  Memorial  Hospital. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Brownrigg  (i  898),  for  several  years  Assistant  Physician 
at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital  at  Concord,  has  recendy  re- 
signed, to  take  the  Super intendency  of  the  Highland  Spring  Sanatorium 
at  Nashua,  N.H. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Dearborn  (1898)  has  recently  been  elected  President  of  the 
Nashua  District  Medical  Society. 

OREGON. 

Dr.  Rupert  C.  Cross  (1900)  recently  passed  a  successful  examination 
to  practise  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  is  located  at  Carlton,  Yamhill 
County,  Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Percival  J.  Eaton  (1888)  has  been  elected  Physician  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Pittsburg,  having  charge  of  services 
including  Children  and  Obstetrics. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Gardner  (1866)  is  taking  a  month's  outing  in  the  South. 

Dr.  L.  F.  C.  Garvin  (1867)  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Sheffield  Smith  (1877)  has  returned  to  Providence,  and  engaged 
in  practice  after  a  considerable  absence. 

Dr.  George  L.  Collins  (1879),  ^^^^  ^^  illness  of  several  weeks,  has 
gone  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Welch  (1884)  has  just  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society,  vice  Dr.  Frank  L.  Day,  resigned,  after  serving 
several  years. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Munro  (1885)  was  a  guest  and  speaker  at  a  recent 
dinner  of  the  "  Sons  of  Brown  "  in  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Darrah  (1890)  is  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Board  of  Health. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Medical  Director  George  F.  Winslow  (1864),  having  completed  his 
three  years  of  duty  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Recruiting  Office  for  the  enlistment  of  men  for  the  Navy.  The 
office  is  located  at  22  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

Surgeon  John  F.  Urie  (1888)  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Marine  Recruiting  Office,  Boston,  and  is  now  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Naval  Dispensary,  Washington,  D.C. ' 

Surgeon  F.  J.  B.  Cordeiro  (1884),  recently  on  duty  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  on  the  "  Constellation  " 
at  Newport,  R.I. 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  H.  Payne,  Jr.  (1889),  has  been  transferred 
from  the  United  States  Steamship  "  Isla  de  Cuba"  to  the  United  States 
Steamship  *'  Brooklyn,"  for  passage  home  to  the  United  States. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


Slcnv  Pulse  with  Special  Reference  to 
Stokes- A  dams  Disease.  From  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians,  1901.  By 
Dr.  R.  T.  Edes  (1861),  of  Boston. 

Four  cases  are  here  reported, 
followed  by  121  tabulated  cases 
collected  from  literature.  The 
treatment  usually  advised  seems  to 
be  rest. 

Obstructive  Diseases  of  the  Loiver 
Boioel.  Reprinted  from  the  •*  Am- 
erican Gynaecological  and  Obstet- 
rical Journal,"  September,  1901.  By 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy  (1864),  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Dr.  Marcy*s  article  treats  of  all 
obstructions   of    the   lower   bowel, 


but  more  especially  of  malignant 
disease.  He  considers  the  cases 
appropriate  for  operative  treatment 
more  numerous  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  It  would  be  well  to 
read  this  article  in  the  light  of  Dr. 
Fitz's  criticism  of  certain  surgical 
procedures  "  from  a  medical  point 
of  view,"  mentioned  in  this  number. 

The  Essential  Factors  for  the  Cure  of 
Hernia  in  the  Male.  By  Dr.  Henry 
O.  Marcy  (1864). 

The  conclusions  reached  are  as 
follows :  I .  Free  dissection  of  the 
parts  under  aseptic  conditions;  2. 
The  proper  disposition  of  the 
hernial  contents;  3.  Suture  and 
resection   of  the*  sac;    4.  The   re- 
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construction  of  the  ingoinal  canal 
to  its  normal  obliquity;  5.  The 
buried  animal  suture,  preferably 
tendon,  is  absolutely  essential,  in 
order  to  effect  this;  6.  The  clos- 
ure of  the  wound  without  drainage ; 
7.  Protecting  the  wound  with  iodo- 
form-collodion  seal,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  no  other  dressing.  Dr. 
Marcy  states  that  he  has  done  five 
hundred  operations  for  the  cure 
of  hernia  in  the  male,  with  90  per 
cent,  of  successful  cures. 

Gynecology:  Its  Contribution  to  Gen- 
iral  Surgery,  Reprinted  from  the 
"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,"  Aug.  31,  1901.  By 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy  (1864). 

It  is  here  claimed  that  the  mod- 
em gynecologist  has  taught  the 
general  surgeon  abdominal  surgery. 

Some  Surgical  Tendencies  from  a  Med- 
ical Point  of  V  iew.  Reprinted  from 
the  **  Medical  News,"  Dec.  28, 
1901.  By  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz 
(1868),  of  Boston. 

In  Dr.  Fitz*s  logical  and  concise 
style,  which  we  all  know  so  well, 
we  have  here  presented  an  appeal 
for  those  patients  whose  appar- 
ently hopeless  condition  probably 
cannot  be  cured  by  operative  inter- 
ference, but  whose  lives  may  be  in 
that  way  prolonged,  in  order  that 
they  may  suffer  a  little  more  pain. 

IVhen  to  call  a  Surgeon  in  Acute 
Abdominal  Affections.  By  Dr. 
George  W.  Gay  (1868),  of  Boston. 

A  summary  of  a  very  large  cllni- 
ical  experience  in  these  conditions, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  every 
general  medical  practitioner  to  read 
carefully. 


Pernicious  Anamia  in  Infants^  with  a 
Preliminary  Report  of  a  Case.  By 
Drs.  T.  M.  Rotch  (1874)  and  May- 
nard  Ladd  (1898),  of  Boston. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  re- 
corded instance  of  recovery  from 
pernicious  anaemia  in  an  infant. 
The  case  is  given  in  great  detail, 
including  numerous  blood  exami- 
nations. No  general  conclusions  are 
drawn  by  the  writers. 

Problems  in  Medical  Education.  Re- 
printed from  the  **  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,"  Sept.  26, 
1901.  By  Dr.  H.  L.  Burrell  (1879), 
of  Boston. 

We  have  here  a  comparison  of 
four  large  American  Medical 
Schools.  Presumably  (although 
their  names  are  not  mentioned), 
Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  are 
among  the  number.  The  paper  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  gives  food 
for  thought  on  this  subject,  which 
engages  the  attention  especially  of 
Harvard  alumni  at  this  time. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Spinal 
Fracture^  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Question  of  Operative  Inter- 
ference. Reprinted  from  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
ease," January,  1902.  By  Dr.  G.  L. 
Walton  (1880),  of  Boston. 

In  this  paper.  Dr.  Walton  de- 
scribes six  cases,  and  freely  dis- 
cusses this  condition.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  prognosis  without 
operation  is  grave,  and  that  the 
course  of  such  operative  cases  as 
have  come  under  his  observation 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  fa- 
orable  than  his  previous  experience 
and  study  had  led  him  to  expect 
without  operation. 
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Episodes  in  Gynecological  Practice 
among  the  insane.  Reprinted 
from  'the  "  American  journal  of 
Obstetrics,"  vol.  xliv.  No.  6,  1900. 
By  W.  P.  Manton  (1881),  of  Detroit. 
In  the  first  of  these,  eight  cases 
of  various  abdominal  conditions 
treated  surgically  are  given  in  de- 
tail, with  remarks  as  to  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  insane. 
These  cases  include  one  case  of 
Obstetrics,  two  cases  of  Uterine 
Fibroids,  two  of  Visceral  Delusions, 
.  one  of  Appendicitis,  one  of  Hjrs- 
terectomy,  and  one  of  Ventral 
Hernia. 

Some  Lessons  Learned  during  Tkvelve 
Years*  Experience  in  Abdomino- 
pelvic  Surgery  among  Insane  Wo- 
men, Reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Gyneco- 
logical Society,  1901.  By  W.  P. 
Manton,  M.D.  (1881). 

The  second  paper  deals  with 
such  general  conclusions  as  may  be 
drawn  from  these  and  other  cases 
in  Dr.  Manton*s  experience  for  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Multiple  and  Combined  Abdomino- 
Pelvic  Operations,  Reprinted  from 
the  "Harper  Hospital  Bulletin," 
October,  1901.  By  Dr.  W.  P. 
Manton  (1881).  Thb  is  a  summary 
of  179  gynecological  operations  on 
100  patients,  with  three  deaths. 

The  Feeding  of  Infants.  Reprinted 
from  the  "American  Journal  of 
Nursing,"  October,  1901.  By  Dr. 
John  Lovett  Morse  (1891),  of  Bos- 
ton. 

This  report  contains  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  most  mod* 
em  ideas  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
a  large  part  of  the  article  being 
devoted    to    artificial  feeding,   the 


last  four  pages  of  the  home  modi- 
fication of  milk  being  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  any  intelligent  individual. 

Three  Cases  of  Epidemic  Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis  in  Infants,  Re- 
printed from  the  "  Annals  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Pediatry,"  October, 
1901.  By  Dr.  John  L.  Morse  (189 1 ). 
Three  cases  selected  from  the 
writer's  service  at  the  Infants*  Hos- 
pital during  the  past  winter,  which 
represents  three  types  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  in  infancy. 

A  Case  of  Secondary  Ancemia  with 
Splenic  Tumor,  Reprinted  from 
"Pediatrics,"  1901.  By  Dr.  J.  L. 
Morse  (1891),  Boston. 

Severe  secondary  anxmia  in  a 
child  ten  months  old,  with  very 
much  enlarged  spleen,  caused,  ap- 
parendy,  by  improper  feeding.  The 
infant  recovered. 

Infantile  Atrophy.  From  the  "  Med- 
ical News,"  New  York,  Sept.  14, 
1901.  By  Dr.  John  L.  Morse 
(1891). 

This  condition  is  defined  as  a 
failure  to  gain  weight  with  conse- 
quent atrophy,  if  prognosis  is  con- 
sidered grave  in  all  cases. 

A  Case  of  Chronic  Arsenical  Poison- 
ing in  an  Infant  of  Seven  Months. 
Reprinted  from  "  Archives  of  Pe- 
diatrics," September,  1901.  By  Dr. 
John  L.  Morse  (1891). 

The  cause  of  the  arsenic  in  this 
case  was  apparently  the  material 
with  which  the  crib  was  lined.  The 
infant  recovered. 

A  Report  of  Tkvo  Cases  of  Filariasis, 
From  the  "American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,"  November^ 
1900.     By     Dr.    H.    A.     Lothrop 
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(189 1)  and  Dr.  J.    H.    Pratt,    of 
Boston. 

These  cases  carefully  reported  at 
considerable  length,  and  followed 
by  a  history  and  description  of  the 
parasite.  The  clinical  aspect,  in- 
cluding symptoms  of  prognosis 
and  treatment,  both  operative  and 
medicinal,  is  carefully  worked  out. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  Correction  of  Old  Lateral  Dis- 
placements of  the  Nasal  Bones, 
Reprinted  from  the  '*  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxiv.y  No.  20,  Nov.  14,  1 901.  By 
Dr.  J.  L.  Goodale  (1893),  of  Bos- 
ton. 

A  description  of  the  correction 
of  a  crooked  nose,  after  an  old 
fracture,  by  operation. 

The  Formation  of  Cysts  in  the  Faucial 
and  Pharyngeal  Tonsils,  Reprinted 
from  the  "Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal."  By  Dr.  J.  L. 
Goodale  (1893). 

Two  cases  sire  described,  one  in 
a  child  five  years  old,  and  the  other 
in  a  man  sixty-five  years  old.  These 
cysts  apparently  contain  a  fine  gran- 
ular detritus,  and  are  of  purely 
scientific  interest. 

On  Tumors  involving  the  Corpus 
Callosum,  Reprinted  from  the 
"Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease,"  December,  1901.  By 
Drs.  J.  J.  Putnam  (1870)  and  £.  R. 
Williams  (1894),  of  Boston. 

Three  fatal  cases  of  tumors  in 
this  region  are  here  given,  with  re- 
ports of  specimens  obtained  at 
autopsy,  a  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  and  the  collection 
of  all  published  cases  in  the  litera- 
ture. 


Holler  and  his  Native  Town,  By  Dr. 
Harvey  Gushing  (1895),  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 

This  delightful  letter  from  Bern, 
brings  before  us  a  glimpse  of  things 
ancient  and  things  modem  in  Switz- 
erland. 

Some  Observations  of  Chronic  Seminal 
Vesiculitis,  Reprinted  from  the 
'*  Medical  and  Suigical  Journal." 
By  Drs.  A.  L.  Chute  (1895)  ^d 
R.  F.  O'NeU  (1897),  of  Boston. 
In   this  monograph    the  conclu- 

.  sions  that  the  writers  have  drawn 
from  their  experience  have  been 
presented.  They  have  found  60 
cases  of  seminal  vesiculitis  among 
540  genito-urinary  patients.  The 
classic  symptoms  of  this  condition 
are  described,  and  the  proper  meth- 
od of  rectal  examination  given  in 
detail.  It  may  be  noticed  that  it 
is  advised  that  the  surgeon  should 
examine  always  with  the  right  fore 
finger,  and  that  the  left  vesicle  is 
diseased  more  frequently  than  the 
right.  Mention  is  made  of  hard 
nodules  found  in  vesicles  or  pros- 
tate, and  assumed  to  be  concre- 
tions. On  the  whole,  we  have  pre- 
sented in  this  paper  nothing  to 
prove  that  these  sixty  cases  were 
cases  of  seminal  vesiculitis;  nor 
have  we  any  detailed  account  of 
these  cases  for  our  consideration. 

Leucocytosis  after  Violent  Exercise. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,"  January,  1902. 
By  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Larrabee  (1897), 
of  Boston. 

The  observations  in  this  paper 
are  based  on  an  examination  of 
four  contestants  in  a  long-distance 
cross-country  run.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  are  that  violent,  pro- 
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iged  work  produces  a  leucocy- 
sis..  This  leucocytosis  is  prin- 
jally  by  increase  of  the  polymor- 
ionuclear  cells. 

irotomy  for  Per/oration  in  Ty- 
oid  Feifer.  From  the  "  American 
urnal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  Jan- 
ry,  1902.  By  Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs 
B97),  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Six  cases,  four  deaths.  One 
tal  case  had  a  general  peritonitis, 
len  operated.  One  successful 
se.     No  perforation  in  one  case. 

(wal  of  Ovarian  Cysty  Broad  Lig- 
mt  Cyst^  and  Appendix  at  the  Sec- 
d  Month  of  Pregnancy ^  delivered 
Term.  Reprinted  from  the 
American  Medicine,"  July,  1901. 
r  Dr.  Maurice  Kahn  (1898),  of 
jadville.  Col. 

A  case  in  which  the  diagnosis 
IS  obscure,  but  the  above  condi- 
>n  found  at  operation.  The  pa- 
int made  a  good  recovery.  The 
egnancy  was  uninterrupted.  She 
IS  delivered  at  term.  No  hernia 
le  and  a  half  years  after  opera- 
m. 

Movements  0^  the  Intestines 
iidied  by  Means  of  the  Rontgen 
jys.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Amer- 
m  Journal  of  Physiology,"  Janu- 
y,  1901.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon 
900),  of  Boston. 
This  very  interesting  monograph 

the  result  of  observations  on 
imals  in  the  laboratory.  Such  a 
search  may  throw  considerable 
;ht  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
lysiologic  proces.ses  in  the  in- 
stine. 

bral  Pressure  following  Trauma. 
Bprinted  from  the  "American 
►urnal  of  Physiology,"  October, 
loi.     By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon. 


The  experiments  for  this  paper 
were  mainly  performed  on  frogs, 
and  show  observations  leading  to  a 
more  definite  understanding  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  under  these 
conditions. 

Physiology  at  Harvard.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
Porter,  of  Boston. 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  the 
present  method  of  instruction  in 
this  department  at  the  Harv^ard 
Medical  School,  and  refers  to  the 
author's  two  previous  papers  on  the 
subject  in  the  "Boston  Medical 
Journal,"  Dec.  29,  1898,  and  the 
**  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal," 
Sept.  I,  1900.  It  would  strike  a 
clinician  in  reading  this  pamphlet 
that  a  great  many  experiments  on 
very  abstruse  points  in  physiology 
are  worked  out  by  either  the  in- 
structors or  students,  or  both,  but 
that  comparatively  little  time  has 
been  given  to  explaining  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  human  body,  and 
that  no  time  at  all  has  been  given, 
for  instance,  to  such  a  very  impor- 
tant department  of  physiology  as 
the  functions  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  foumal  of  Medical  Research  for 
March,  1902,  contains  eight  ar- 
ticles of  scientific  interest. 

Typhoid  Cholecystitis^  with  Observa- 
tions upon  Gallstone  Formation. 
From  the  "American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,"  November, 
1 901.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

One  case  is  here  reported  in 
detail,  which  was  probably  a  pri- 
mary infection  of  the  gall  bladder. 
Some  remarks  follow  on  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  and  forty-two  ref- 
erences are  appended. 
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In  and  after  June,  iqoi.  candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature, 
philosophy,  or  science,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  Be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  taken 
m  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  qual- 
itative analysis  sufficient  to  lit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  tlie  Medical 
School.  Students  who  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing ;  but  all  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

The  course  of  study  requireo  in  this  School  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  years*  duration. 
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The  year  begins  Sept.  36,  igoi,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  1901.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  teaching,  and  practical  exercises  distributed  throughout 
the  academic  year.  In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Histolory,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pa- 
thology, laboratory  work  forms  a  large  part  of  the  method  oT  instruction. 
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^       .        _ery, 
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A  SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  of  JOHN  WARREN,  M.a 
The  First  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  School, 

BY   JOHN    WARREN    (1900). 


John  Warren  was  bom  July  27,  1753,  in  Roxbury,  where  his 
father  owned  a  small  estate.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four 
brothers,  the  three  older  ones  being  named  Joseph,  Samuel,  and 
Ebenezer.  Joseph,  the  eldest,  studied  medicine,  and  became  one 
of  the  leading  practitioners  of  New  England.  He  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolutionary  movement  in  Boston,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress.  He  was  made  a  major-general  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  killed  in  that  engagement.  Samuel, 
the  second  son,  lived  a  very  retired  life  on  the  farm  at  Roxbury, 
and  died  in  1805.  Ebenezer,  the  third  son,  settled  in  Foxborough, 
became  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Norfolk  County, 
and  died  in  1824. 

John,  the  youngest  son,  attended  the  Roxbury  Grammar  School, 
then  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Elliott,  and  entered . 
Harvard  College  in  July,  1767,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was 
obliged  to  support  himself  mainly  by  his  own  efforts  during  his 
college  course,  and  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  acquiring 
quite  a  facility  for  speaking  Latin.  He  early  in  his  college  days 
manifested  a  distinct  taste  for  anatomy,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  an  anatomical  club,  where  animals  were  dis- 
sected and  the  members' took  turns  in  demonstrating  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton  or  their  own  dissections. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  supervision  of  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was  twelve  years 
his  senior,  and  had  acquired  a  large  and  active  practice  in  Boston. 
One  of  John  Warren's  most  intimate  friends,  Dr.  William  Eustis, 
was  also  a  student  of  Joseph  Warren's,  though  one  year  ahead  of 
him.     He  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  served 
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throughout  the  war.  Later  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  in  1823  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

At  that  period  there  were  no  medical  schools  in  Boston  or 
Massachusetts,  and  a  student  of  medicine  entered  himself  with 
one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  his  town.  The  time  of  study 
required  to  become  a  practitioner  was  two  years,  but  no  medical 
degrees  were  given,  as  there  was  no  body  which  had  the  power  to 
confer  them;  and  the  title  of  M.D.  was  really  a  courtesy  one, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  obtained  such  a  degree 
abroad. 

The  students  of  medicine  at  that  time  were"  really  apprentices, 
with  the  exception  of  the  name  and  articles  of  apprenticeship.  They 
were  required  to  spread  plasters,  put  up  medicines  and  prescrip- 
tions, which  were  prepared  in  the  physician's  "  Medicine  Room  " 
or  "  Surgery."  One  of  them  slept  at  the  house  always,  to  answer 
night  calls;  and  even  as  late  as  18 13  they  were  required  to  wire  a 
skeleton.  Few  books  were  obtainable,  and  the  whole  training  was 
necessarily  a  practical  one.  The  student  had  opportunities,  how- 
ever, of  accompanying  his  teacher  on  his  visits  and  consultations, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  and  talking  over  the  cases 
with  him  later.  Thus  a  close  personal  connection  was  formed 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  latter. 

Later  on,  when  dispensaries  and  hospitals  were  introduced,  this 
personal  form  of  instruction  was  done  away  with  to  a  great  extent. 
One  surgeon  relates  that,  on  making  arrangements  to  study  under 
some  physician,  and  on  asking  advice  about  his  reading,  the  latter 
took  down  a  copy  of  Celsus,  a  work  in  eight  large  volumes,  and 
told  him  to  read  that.  Any  other  works  he  needed,  he  was  told, 
could  be  obtained  from  the  library.  This  was  all  the  aid  he  ever 
got  from  that  teacher.  When  the  Boston  Dispensary  was  founded, 
many  students  entered  their  names  with  the  attending  physician, 
who  thus  finally  came  to  have  quite  a  lucrative  post,  and  one  that 
was  much  sought  for.  Before  the  Revolution  those  who  could 
afford  it  went  abroad,  and  studied  in  England  and  Europe ;  but 
these  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  war  necessarily 
stopped  such  visits  for  some  time. 

John   Warren   was   fortunate  in   getting    the  benefits  of    his 
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brother's  large  practice,  which  was  one  of  the  best  in  Boston  at 
that  time.  In  1764  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  in  Boston. 
Joseph  Warren  was  much  interested  in  this  disease,  and  proved 
very  successful  in  its  treatment.  In  1774  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Drs.  Bulfinch,  Samuel  Adams,  and  James  Latham, 
'^  Surgeon  in  the  King's  or  8th  Regiment  of  Foot,"  to  build  a  small- 
pox hospital  at  Point  Shirley  for  the  inoculation  of  persons  for 
this  disease,  and  for  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  it. 
This  partnership  was  to  last  twenty-one  years  from  1774,  but 
the  events  of  the  following  year  must  have  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
solved it. 

After  completing  his  course  of  study,  John  Warren  had  some 
idea  of  settling  in  Surinam,  and  studied  the  Dutch  language  for 
this  purpose ;  but  he  finally  decided  to  begin  practice  in  Salem. 
There  he  was  fortunate  in  becoming  the  friend  of  Dr.  Holyoke, 
then  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  town.  He  had,  how- 
ever, at  first  quite  a  hard  time  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  fees 
were  low,  and  the  people  were  accustomed  to  be  easily  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Holyoke,  at  low  rates  and  no  bother  about  paying  until 
they  were  ready  to.  For  an  older  man,  long  established  in  prac- 
tice, this  system  may  have  worked  well ;  but  for  a  young  man  of 
limited  means,  just  starting  in  on  his  professional  career,  it  had 
obvious  disadvantages. 

Below  is  a  letter  of  introduction  given  him  by  his  brother  to 
Dr.  Holyoke:  — 

BosTOK,  Oct.  13,  1773. 

Sir^ —  The  Person  who  will  wait  on  you  with  this  is  a  Brother  of  mine,  who 
has  been  with  me  in  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  I  think  has  made 
that  proficiency,  which  justifies  my  recommending  him  to  the  notice  of  my 
medical  Friends.  He  is  now  deliberating  upon  the  Place  of  settling  himself 
in.  Marblehead  was  first  in  bis  intentions,  but  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Fair* 
field  he  has  thought  of  Salem.  No  doubt  some  persctn  will  step  in  upon  this 
vacancy,  as  Salem  is  a  large  populous  town.  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
yon  to  give  your  friendly  advise  to  him  upon  a  matter  so  interesting  to  him, 
and  I  believe  your  opinions  will  determine  him.  Your  examination  of  him  in 
Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Physic,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  will  be  very  agree- 
able to  him,  and  much  oblige  me.  I  must  beg  your  excuse  for  the  trouble  I 
give  you,  and  am.  Sir,  With  great  esteem  your  most 

Obedient  Servant, 

Jos.  Warren. 
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However,  Dr.  Warren  was  not  deterred  by  business  worries 
from  taking  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  which  were  then 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  He  had  enrolled  himself  as  a 
volunteer  in  Colonel  Pickering's  regiment  of  foot,  and  became 
surgeon  to  that  body.  He  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Lex- 
ington on  April  19,  and  his  three  brothers  also  saw  service  there 
on  that  day.  After  remaining  in  camp  at  Cambridge  for  two 
weeks,  his  regiment  returned  to  Salem. 

The  events  of  June  17  soon  called  him  again  to  Cambridge. 
Below  is  an  extract  from  his  journal  of  that  date :  — 

Journal^  June  17,  1775. —  '^^^  day  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was 
alarmed  with  the  incessant  report  of  cannon,  which  appeared  to  be  at  or  near 
Boston.  Towards  sun-setting  a  very  great  fire  was  discovered  nearly  in  the 
direction  from  Salem  for  Boston.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  news 
arrived  that  a  very  smart  engagement  had  happened  in  the  afternoon  on 
Bunker's  Hill  in  Charlestown  between  the  King's  regular  troops  and  the 
Provincials.  Soon  after  we  received  intelligence  that  our  troops  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  the  ground 
which  we  had  broke  the  night  before.  I  was  very  anxious,  as  I  was  informed 
that  great  numbers  had  fallen  on  both  sides,  and  that  my  brother  was  in  all 
probability  in  the  engagement.  I,  however,  went  home  with  the  determina- 
tion to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  then  go  immediately  to  Cambridge  with  my 
arms.  Accordingly  in  the  morning  about  two  o'clock,  I  prepared  myself  and 
went  off  on  horseback,  and  when  I  arrived  at  Medford  received  the  melan- 
choly and  distressing  tidings  that  my  brother  was  missing. 

Dr.  Warren  hurried  on  to  Cambridge,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  learn 
his  brother's  fate,  endeavored  to  pass  a  sentry,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  bayonet  wound,  the  scar  of  which  he  carried  all  his 
life. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  serve  at  once  as  a  volunteer,  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  enter  the  medical  department,  as  his 
skill  would  do  most  good  there.  On  July  22  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  new  army  was  organized  as  follows :  — 

July  22,  1775,  Congress  voted  to  establish  a  hospital  for  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  with  the  following  allowance  and  pay :  - 

One  director  general  and  chief  physician,  his  pay  per  day,  ^4. 

Four  surgeons,  each,  ditto,  %i\. 

One  apothecary,  ditto,  %\\. 

Twenty  surgeons'  mates,  each,  ditto,  $f  .• 
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One  clerk,  ditto,  $%. 

2  storekeepers,  each  $4  per  month. 

I  nurse  to  every  ten  sick,  $^  per  day,  or  $2  per  month. 

The  director  was  to  furnish  medicines,  bedding,  etc.,  to  superin- 
tend the  whole,  and  to  report  to  and  receive  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief.  He  was  to  appoint  the  four  surgeons  and 
the  apothecary:  the  surgeons  were  to  appoint  the  mates.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church  was  made  director-general  of  the  medical  de- 
partment at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Warren  was  appointed  one  of  the 
surgeons.  He  was  then  only  twenty-two  years  old.  With  him  as 
surgeons  were  Drs.  Samuel  Adams,  William  Aspinwall,  Isaac 
Forster,  and  Lemuel  Hayward. 

On  July  3  General  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took 
command.  A  medical  board  was  formed,  and  sixteen  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination.  These  examinations  were 
very  severe,  and  were  much  dreaded.-  The  candidate  had  to  show 
his  knowledge  in  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  and  materia  medica ; 
and,  of  the  sixteen,  six  were  privately  rejected.  Dr.  James  Thatcher, 
who  was  one  of  the  mates  under  Dr.  Warren,  relates  an  instance 
in  his  military  journal  of  a  candidate  who  was  agitated  into  a  state 
of  perspiration,  and  on  being  asked  by  what  means  he  would  pro- 
duce a  sweat  in  treatment  of  rheumatism  answered,  **  I  would  have 
him  examined  before  a  medical  committee.'' 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Lemuel  Hayward  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  W'airen  at  Salem,  Jan.  23,  1776,  and  shows  the  impression 
held  at  that  time  about  these  examinations,  and  Dr.  Hayward 's 
concern  lest  Ins  protigSs  should  fail :  — 

5», —  Dr.  Morgan  politely  invited  me  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the 
mates,  but  as  Dr.  Aspinwall  is  sick  'tis  impossible.  Must  therefore  beg  you  to 
use  the  greatest  candour  towards  the  gentlemen  that  wait  on  you  to-day. 
They  have  both  attended  the  hospital  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  as  to  their 
abilities  I  submit  to  you,  but  I  presume  you  will  find  them  equal  to  their  place. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  propose  questions  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  not  be  daunted,  but  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your  disposition 
not  to  expect  anything  that  I  can  wish. 

The  director.  Dr.  Church,  did  not  hold  his  position  long,  as  he 
was  detected  in  correspondence  with  the  British  and  at  once  re- 
moved from  his  p>ost.  Dr.  Isaac  Forster  being  temporarily  appointed 
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in  his  place.  This  sudden  change  threw  the  newly  organized 
department  into  great  confusion.  Much  trouble  arose  in  obtain- 
ing supplies,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The 
following  letter  written  by  Dr.  Warren  to  John  Hancock  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  department.  It  is  dated 
Oct.  9,  1775. 

Sir^ —  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  employed  in  the  American 
Hospital  at  Cambridge,  I  have  been  prevailed  upon,  though  I  cannot  boast  of 
the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  to  assume  the  freedom  of 
representing  to  your  Honor  as  President  of  the  Grand  Congress  of  the  United 
States  some  inconveniences  under  which  we  labor.  .  .  . 

The  suspension  of  the  late  Director  has  put  us  into  great  confi^sion  by 
reason  of  our  not  being  able  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  psu^iculars  of  the 
institution.  We  cannot  obtain  any  information  from  him.  We  have  been  for 
some  time  past  expecting  warrants  from  the  Continental  Congress,  but  have 
not  yet  received  them.  We  shall  be  extremely  gratified  by  having  them  ex- 
pedited to  us,  or  some  directions  which  might  remedy  the  inconveniences  we 
experience  from  the  fluctuating  state  we  are  in  at  present.  The  gentleman 
above  referred  to  informed  us  that  he  was  about  to  write  to  the  Congress 
recommending  an  additional  appointment  of  two  to  the  present  number  of 
surgeons,  four  only  being  already  appointed,  by  which  means  it  happens  that 
two  gentlemen  at  present  officiate  as  chief  surgeons  at  Roxbury  under  an  un- 
certainty with  regard  to  their  continuance,  and  are  very  importunate  either  to 
be  confirmed  or  receive  a  dismission.  There  are  four  houses  here  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sick  and  wounded  in  Cambridge,  by  the  names 
of  Washmgton,  Putnam,  Lee,  and  Convalescent  Hospitals,  all  of  which  con- 
tain at  present  about  350  patients,  being  all  the  sick  of  the  army  in  Cambridge* 
excepting  such  as  are  so  slightly  ill  as  to  be  attended  with  convenience  in  camp. 
The  number  is  rather  on  the  decrease,  and  but  a  small  number  have  died. 

Three  houses  are  improved  for  the  same  purpose  in  Roxbury.  The  number 
of  sick  and  wounded  I  cannot  ascertain.  Those  surgeons  who  are  already 
appointed  are  stationed  in  the  several  houses  in  Cambridge.  The  two  who 
stand  candidates  attend  to  those  in  Roxbury.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  obtain  information  whether  the  appointments  are  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Congress,  or  whether  the  Director  was  invested  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  make  them  without  a  necessity  of  their  being  ratified  by 
any  authority.  The  only  person  here  from  whom  we  could  expect  an  answer 
to  our  queries  is  secluded  from  the  whole  world,  and  no  person  is  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  him.  .  .  . 

If  your  honor  can  attend  to  the  care  of  transmitting  the  regulations  for  the 
hospital  to  us  at  Cambridge  speedily,  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  In  the  interim,  I  am  your  Honor's  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant  John  Warren. 
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Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed director,  and  under  his  management  the  affairs  of  the 
medical  department  were  speedily  reduced  to  order. 

Dr.  Warren  was  now  kept  busily  employed  with  hospital  and 
field  work,  and  also  the  work  of  organizatioit  of  the  medical 
department  under  the  new  director. 

The  chief  diseases  were  autumnal  fevers  and  dysentery,  which 
was  severe  and  fatal.  Dr.  Thatcher  in  his  journal  speaks  of  Dr. 
Warren  at  that  time,  as  follows :  — 

This  gentleman  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  humanity  and  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
and  for  his  amiable  disposition. 

Joumaly  November  22. —  This  day  at  evening  a  party  of  men  under  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Putnam  began  an  intrenchment  on  a  hill  called  Cobble 
Hill,  N.  E.  of  Prospect  Hill. 

'  At  this  time  Dr.  Warren  was  orderly  surgeon  of  the  week,  and 
the  .following  order  was  sent  him  relative  to  the  above  ex- 
pedition :  — 

I  The  orderly  surgeon  is  hereby  directed  to  repair  immediately,  but  with  all 

I  secrecy,  to  Cobble  Hill  with  five  orderly  mates,  a  case  of  amputating  instru- 

ments to  each  person,  plenty  of  lint,  tow,  and  bandages  for  a  brisk  action, —  at 
least  200  or  300  if  in  readiness.  A  case  of  crooked  needles  and  a  number 
of  compresses.  Let  a  second  surgeon  and  mates  be  ready  to  follow,  if  sent 
for ;  but  at  least  two  surgeons  and  the  remaining  mates  should  stand  fast,  and 
not  by  any  means  leave  the  hospital,  and  by  no  means  spread  any  alarm  or 
suffer  more  mates  to  leave  the  hospital  than  directed. 

Monday  Evening,  6^  o'clock. 

In  this  case  a  pretty  sharp  action  was  anticipated ;  but,  as  the 
enemy  remained  inactive,  they  were  disappointed. 

On  March  17  Dr.  Warren  accompanied  the  advance-guard  of 
the  army,  which  took  possession  of  Boston  immediately  after  the 
evacuation  by  the  British. 

Journal^  March  17, —  Upon  intelligence  received  from  the  selectmen,  who 
had  come  out  from  Boston,  that  all  the  troops  had  left,  only  a  small  body  of 
men,  who  had  had  the  small-pox,  were  selected  from  several  regiments  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  in  town.  Being  one  of  the  party,  by  permit  from 
the  general,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  everything  just  as  it  was  left  about 
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two  hours  before  by  the  enemy.      Two  redoubts  in  the  neighborhood   of 

Mt. seemed  strong.  .  .  .  Just  by  the  shore  opposite  Lechmere  Point  is  a 

bomb  battery,  lined  with  plank  and  faced  with  a  parapet  of  horse-dung. 
Near  it  lies  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  ...  an  exceedingly  fine  piece.  .  .  .  The 
touch-hole  was  spiked.  Just  above  it,  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  was  a  three- 
gun  battery  of  thirty-two  pounders.  The  cannon  were  left  spiked,  and  shot 
driven  into  the  bores. 

On  Beacon  Hill  were  scarcely  more  than  the  fortifications  of  nature,  —  a 
shallow  ditch,  a  platform,  and  one  twenty-four  pounder.  .  .  .  This  was  left 
spiked  up,  and  the  bore  crammed. 

On  Copp's  HUl,  at  the  north,  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  barrels  of  dirt, 
to  form  parapete,  and  three  twenty  pounders  upon  platforms  left  spiked  and 
crammed. 

At  Fort  Hill  there  were  only  six  lines  of  barrels  filled  with  eafth,  very 
trifling  indeed.  Upon  the  Neck  the  works  were  strong,  consisting  of  re- 
doubts ;  numbers  of  lines  with  embrasures  for  caimon,  a  few  of  which  were 
left  as  the  others.  .  . . 

A  great  number  of  other  cannon  were  left  at  the* north  and  south  batteries, 
with  one  or  both  trunnions  beat  off ;  shot  and  shell  in  divers  parts  of  the 
town ;  some  cartridges ;  great  quantities  of  wheat,  hay,  oil,  horses,  and  other 
articles  to  the  amount  of  a  great  sum.  The  houses  I  found  to  be  consider- 
ably abused  inside,  when  they  had  been  inhabited  by  the  common  soldiery ; 
but  the  external  parts  of  the  houses  made  a  tolerable  appearance.  The  streets 
were  clean,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  town  looks  much  better  than  I  expected. 
Several  hundred  houses  were  pulled  down,  but  these  were  very  old  ones. 

Among  the  materials  left  behind  was  a  large  quantity  of  medi- 
cines of  various  kinds,  which  would  have  been  most  acceptable 
for  the  army.  These,  however,  had  been  left  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered about,  and  also  mixed  with  quantities  of  white  and  yellow 
arsenic,  so  as  to  be  rendered  absolutely  unfit  for  use.  No  one 
ever  believed  that  this  was  the  act  of  the  British  medical  officers, 
but  was  probably  done  out  of  malice  by  some  of  the  camp 
followers. 

Dr.  Warren  had  occasion  to  appear  before  James  Otis,  Esq., 
and  make  a  sworn  deposition  to  the  above  facts. 

In  April  orders  were  received  transferring  the  general  hospital 
to  New  York,  and  on  May  1 1  Dr.  Warren  "set  out  on  horseback 
for  that  place.  Here  he  was  made  senior  attending  surgeon  to 
the  hospital  established  on  Long  Island,  and  later  to  that  at 
Hackensack.  While  at  New  York,  trouble  arose  between  the 
regimental  and  hospital  surgeons.     The  former  insisted  that  cases 
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sent  in  by  them  should  be  at  once  admitted  to  the  general  .hospi- 
tal, while  the  latter  had  always  considered  themselves  of  higher 
.  rank  than  the  former,  and"  also,  very  justly,  wished  to  exercise 
proper  control  over  admissions  to  the  hospital.  On  August  10, 
Dr.  Warren  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Dr^  Morgan  on  this 
subject :  — 

Respected  St'r, —  I  yesterday  called  on  your  quarters,  but  you  had  gone  out. 
. . .  The  orders  begin  by  giving  full  latitude  with  regard  to  sending  in  patients 
that  labor  under  putrid  or  infectious  diseases  to  the  regimental  surgeons. 
Hospital  surgeons  are  to  have  no  negative,  but  the  latter  can  order  none  in 
without  the  consent  of  the  former.  ...  By  these  means  regimental  surgeons 
have  the  sole  disposal  (I  think  I  may  safely  say)  of  all  the  sick  in  the  whole 
army.  As  they  have  formed  a  plan  for  the  annihilation  of  the  general  hospi- 
tal, they  will  make  sufficient  use  of  all  the  advantages  given  them  to  render 
the  situation  of  the  surgeons  of  it  disagreeable.  The  general,  I  know,  has 
been  much  harassed  and  perplexed  already  in  this  affair.  . . .  Your  answer,  if 
leisure  permits,  will  muefa  oblige.  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Warren. 

This  dispute  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  hospital  surgeons. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  medical 
department  as  well  as  others  in  the  army.  At  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  Washington  Irving,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  army  were 
ill  with  bilious  and  putrid  fevers  and  dysentery. 

On  August  23,  after  an  attack  by  the  British  at  Gravesend,  the 
following  order  was  sent  by  Dr.  Morgan  to  Dr.  Warren :  — 

Sir, —  I  have  sent  to  the  surgeons  desiring  the  youngest  off  duty  to  go 
to  your  assistance,  and  take  four  mates  with  him ;  to  carry  over  500 
additional  bandages  and  1 2  fracture  boxes.  I  fear  they  have  no  scalpels,  as 
whatever  I  have  committed  to  the  hospital  has  always  been  lost.  I  send  you 
two,  in  which  case  if  you  want  more  use  a  razor  as  an  incision  knife.  Let  me 
know  from  time  to  time  at  Long  Island.  J.  Morgan. 

This  letter  shows  how  poorly  provided  the  medical  department 
was  in  the  matter  of  instruments,  though  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  razors. 

The  disaster  at  Long  Island  on  August  ay  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  army,  and  the  medical  department  as  well.  During 
the  period  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  during  Washington's 
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campaign  in  New  Jersey,  the  discontent  was  marked ;  and  much 
trouble  was  experienced  in  managing  the  department,  and  provid- 
ing the  necessary  medicines  and  supplies.  Dr.  Warren  was  with 
the  main  army  during  Washington's  manoeuvres  in  New  Jersey.  He 
and  the  entire  medical  corps  narrowly  escaped  capture  just  before 
the  battle  of  Princeton.  Owing  to  the  celerity  of  Washington's 
movements,  the  medical  corps  was  not  properly  warned ;  and  they 
had  just  time  enough  to  gallop  out  of  one  end  of  the  village  of 
Trenton  as  the  British  entered  at  the  other.  Dr.  Warren  soon 
after  fell  ill,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  Dr.  Morgan  had  been 
replaced  by  Dr.  Shippen  as  director,  was  appointed  superintend- 
ing surgeon  of  the  military  hospital  in  Boston.  This  hospital 
stood  in  a  pasture  at  the  comer  of  Milton  and  Spring  Streets,  near 
the  site  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Dr.  Warren 
began  his  new  duties  in  July,  1777.  and  held  the  position  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

This  was  a  fortunate  time  for  him  to  settle  in  Boston.  His 
brother's  death  had  left  a  wide  gap  in  the  profession.  Dr.  Jeffries 
had  entered  the  English  service  and  left  Boston,  while  Dr.  Lloyd 
was  considered  to  be  in  the  Tory  interest.  On  Nov.  4, 
1777,  Dr.  Warren  married  Miss  Abigail  Collins,  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Collins  of  Rhode  Island,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a 
house  at  the  comer  of  Avon  Place  and  Central  Court.  His  first 
child,  John  Collins,  was  bora  there  Aug.  i,  1778.  In  the 
spring  of  1778  Dr.  Warren  entered  into  partnership  with  Drs- 
Rand  and  Hayward  to  establish  a  small-pox  ho^ital  at  Sewall's 
Point  in  Brookline  for  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  and  for  the 
treatment  of  that  disease.  The  partnership  was  to  last  for  fourteen 
months. 

On  May  14,  1780,  a*  meeting  of  physicians  was  held  in  Boston 
to  form  a  society,  which  was  called  the  "  Boston  Medical  Society." 
Drs.  Samuel  Danforth,  Isaac  Rand,  Jr.,  Thomas  Kast,  Thomas 
Bulfinch,  and  John  Warren  were  the  chief  persons  concerned 
in  this  affair.  The  object  of  the  society  was  chiefly  to  regulate 
fees.  The  fees  fixed  on  were  as  follows :  for  a  visit,  50  cents ;  if 
in  consultation,  $1 ;  after  11  p.m.  and  before  sunrise,  a  double  fee ; 
midwifery,  $S ;  a  capital  operation,  {25 ;  dislocations,  and  fractures^ 
$5  ;  bleeding,  drawing  teeth,  and  opening  abscess,  50  cents.     All 
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fees  were  to  be  calculated  in  hard  money,  as  the  Continental  cur- 
rency was  then  much  depreciated. 

In  1780  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  was  founded.  It 
was  first  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter, 
Royall  Tyler,  and  Dr.  Mayes,  an  Englishman,  the  object  of  the 
society  being  to  promote  measures  to  restore  life  to  persons 
apparently  dead.  A  meeting  Was  held  at  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  " 
in  State  Street,  Jan.  5,  1780,  and  it  was  determined  to  apply  for 
an  act  of  incorporation.  Mr.  Russell's  name  stands  first  in  the 
act,  Jonathan  Mason's  second,  and  John  Warren's  third.  Chari- 
table societies  were  rather  rare  at  that  time,  and  this  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  at  Dr. 
Warren's  house  in  February,  1780,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Sloane,  who  had  saved  a  lad  from  drowning,  who  had  fallen 
through  the  ice  into  the  water  at  the  mill-dam,  should  receive  28 
shillings.  Huts  were  erected  at  exposed  situations  along  the 
coast,  and  the  society  made  an  annual  tour  of  inspection. 

On  May  5,  1780,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
received  its  charter;  and  on  Aug.  27,  1781,  Dr.  Warren  was  made 
a  member.  The  academy  in  Boston  was  composed  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men, —  Governor  Bowdoin,  President  Willard,  of  Har- 
vard, Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Governor  Hancock,  Dr.  Hol- 
yoke,  Dr.  Jarvis,  James  Sullivan,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  pastor 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Dr.  Chauncey,  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  and 
others.  The  first  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Warren  was  entitled 
*'  An  Account  of  a  Large  Tumor  in  the  Abdomen  containing 
Hair." 

In  the  winter  of  1780  Dr.  Warren  gave  a  course  of  anatomical 
demonstrations  to  the  medical  men  of  Boston  at  the  Military 
Hospital.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  anatomical  instruction  by 
means  of  demonstrations  in  Boston.  It  was  necessary  to  conduct 
these  demonstrations  with  the  greatest  privacy,  owing  to  the 
popular  prejudice  against  dissection.  Those  attending  them  were 
young  medical  men,  chiefiy  hospital  mates  or  persons  attached  to 
the  army,  a-  few  medical  students,  and  some  scientific  gentlemen 
who  were  invited  to  attend. 

In  the  following  winter  we  find  the  following  vote  passed  by 
the  Boston  Medical  Society  on  Nov.  3,  178 1 :  — 
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Present,  the  President,  Dr.  Becker,  Dr.  Gardner,  Dr.  Danforth,  Dr.  Rand, 
Dr.  Jarvis,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Welsh,  Dr.  Appleton,  Dr.  Whipple. 

Votedy  That  Dr.  John  Warren  be  desired  to  demonstrate  a  course  of 
anatomical  lectures  the  ensuing  winter. 

A  true  copy  from  the  Minutes. 

N.  W.  Appleton,  D.  J.,  Sec'y. 

This  course  was  given  quite  publicly  at  the  hospital.  Many 
literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  attended,  and  also  some  of  the 
students  from  the  college.  A  copy  of  the  certificate  for  attend- 
ance at  that  time  on  these  demonstrations  is  given  below. 
Among  those  present  were  President  Willard  and  some  members 
of  the  Corporation.  These  gentlemen  were  so  pleased  with  the 
lectures  that  they  began  to  seriously  consider  the  formation  of 
a  medical  department  attached  to  the  university.  The  President, 
after  a  conference  was  held  on  this  matter,  invited  Dr.  Warren  to 
draw  up  plans  for  such  an  institution.  From  the  plans  submitted 
by  Dr.  Warren  to  President  Willard  the  Medical  School  of  Har- 
vard University  was  founded  in  1783. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  no  medical  schools  in  New 
England.  There  were  no  examinations  or  licenses  to  qualify  a 
man  for  practice.  A  student  had  to  depend  on  what  information 
he  could  obtain  from  the  practice  and  books  of  the  physician  with 
whom  he  studied,  and  those  who  attended  foreign  schools  were 
few  in  number.  Things  were  better  in  Philadelphia,  however. 
In  1765  Dr.  John  Morgan  founded  the  first  regular  medical 
school  in  America.  He  was  in  that  year  elected  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic ;  and  Dr.  William  Shippen,  who  had 
previously  given  three  courses  of  lectures  in  anatomy,  with  no 
connection,  however,  with  the  college,  was  made  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  Professorships  of  Materia  Medica  and  Midwifery  were 
shortly  after  added.  A  school  was  subsequently  founded  in  New 
York,  but  the  means  of  travel  were  then  so  imperfect  that  these 
cities  were  considered  practically  inaccessible  to  students  from 
New  England. 

At  that  time,  however,  in  Boston  there  were  practically  no  dis- 
sections ;  and  even  post-mortem  examinations  were  rare,  owing  to 
the  public  feeling  against  this  practice.  Those  medical  men  who 
could  claim  to  have  opened  and  dissected  various  animals  were 
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none  too  numerous.     In  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Medical 
School,  Dr.  Warren  says :  — 

In  some  of  the  most  populous  towns,  students  were  sometimes  indulged 
with  the  priviledge  of  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  from  any 
extraordinary  disease;  and  in  a  few  instances  associations  were  formed  for 
pursuing  the  business  of  dissection,  when  opportunities  offered  from  casual- 
ties or  from  public  executions,  for  doing  it  in  decency  and.  safety.  A  private 
society  had  existed  in  the  University  under  the  denomination  of  the  Anatomi- 
cal Society,  in  which  brutes  were  dissected  and  demonstrations  on  the  bones 
of  the  human  skeleton  were  delivered  by  the  members. 

Under  the  crown  the  royal  governor  had  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  body  qf  a  criminal  after  execution,  and  prisoners  could  even 
sell  or  dispose  of  their  bodies  if  they  saw  fit.  The  Revolutionary 
War  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery, 
especially  in  the  opportunities  it  offered  for  obtaining  material. 
Dr.  Warren  had  always  shown  great  interest  in  anatomical  study, 
and  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  society  mentioned  above. 
The  members  were  pretty  active,  and  their  zeal  was  evidently  not 
limited  to  the  dissection  of  brutes  alone.  The  following  letter  is 
from  Dr.  Warren's  friend,  Dr.  Eustis,  a  member  of  the  club,  and 
written  probably  some  time  previous  to  1775,  under  a  royal 
governor : — 

Friday  Morning,  Boston. 

Dear  Brother^ —  This  may  serve  to  inform  you  that  as  soon  as  the  body  of 
Levi  Ames  was  pronounced  dead  by  Dr.  Jeffries  it  was  delivered  by  a  sheriff 
to  a  person,  who  carried  it  in  a  cart  to  the  water  side,  w^here  it  was  received 
into  a  boat  filled  with  about  twelve  of  Stillman's  crew,  who  rowed  it  over  to 
Dorchester  Point.  Stillman  was  a  friend  of  Ames  and  had  promised  to  pre- 
serve his  body  from  the  doctors.  Our  determination  to  have  it  was  fixed  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  .  .  .  When  we  saw  the  boat  land  at  Dor- 
chester Point,  we  took  chaise  and  rode  around  to  the  Point,  .  .  •  but  alas  in 
vain ;  no  corpse  was  to  be  found.  Then  we  rode  to  Bracketts  on  the  Neck 
and  endeavored  to  knock  'em  up  to  give  us  a  dish  of  coffee,  but  failing  we 
backed  about  to  the  Punch  Bowl,  .  .  .  got  our  desires  gratified,  and  got  home 
about  four  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

Even  at  a  much  later  period  than  this  it  is  said  that  rivalry 
existed  between  the  pupils  of  different  surgeons,  and  collisions 
between  the  parties  after  an  execution  were  not  infrequent. 

Dr.  Warren  had  pursued  his  anatomical  studies  with  zeal  as  a 
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Student  and  as  a  practitioner  when  any  occasions  offered,  and 
during  the  war  had  done  much  dissecting.  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  the 
teacher  of  his  brother  Joseph,  had  studied  in  England,  and  fol- 
lowed the  lectures  of  Cheselden,  Sharpe,  William  Hunter,  and 
others.  Thus  John  Warren  inherited  through  his  brother  the 
best  medical  knowledge  of  the  day.  He  was,  therefore,  well 
qualified  to  begin  a  course  of  anatomical  demonstrations,  though, 
naturally,  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up  plans  for  a  medical 
school  must  have  been  great  for  one  still  quite  young,  and  who 
had  himself  never  attended  any  regular  school.  Fortunately,  he  had 
many  friends  in  Philadelphia  among  the  medical  men ;  and  he  was 
able  to  obtain  much  valuable  assistance  and  information  from  the 
medical  school  there,  which  had  been  founded  after  the  EngUsh 
and  Edinburgh  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  Sept.  19,  1782,  to  consider 
his  report,  twenty-two  articles  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  as  follows :  — 

That  three  professorships  be  established ;  namely,  a  professorship  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery,  a  professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
a  professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

That  these  professors  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  and  of  the  Overseers,  to  be  by  them  displaced  for  any  just 
and  sufficient  cause.  That  in  case  of  vacancies  they  shall  be  supplied  within 
a  year  by  the  Corporation,  or,  on  their  neglect,  by  the  Overseers.  That  each 
professor  be  a  Master  of  Arts  or  graduated  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Physic ;  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  of  strict  morals. 

That  the  Professors  demonstrate  to  their  pupils  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  with  physiological  observation,  and  explain  and  perform  a  complete 
system  of  surgical  operations. 

That  they  teach  their  pupils  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  by  direct- 
ing and  superintending  as  much  as  may  be  their  private  studies,  lecturing  on 
the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  and  taking  with  them  such  as  are  qualified 
to  visit  their  patients;  making  proper  observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
diseases,  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  them,  and  the  method  of 
cure. . .  . 

That  they  deliver  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  and  explain  the  theory  of 
Chemistry  and  apply  its  principles  in  a  course  of  actual  experiments. 

That  they  have  the  use  of  the  library  and  be  entitled  to  the  priviledges  of 
the  University  in  common  with  the  other  professors  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  That  the  medical  pupils  have  access  to  the  library  on  the  condif- 
tions  prescribed. 
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That  students  of  physic,  who  shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  all  the 
branches  and  studied  two  yean  with  some  regular  practitioner,  may  at  the 
expiration  of  another  year  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  a  medical  degree, 
and,  being  approbated,  may  obtain  the  same ;  and  that  in  special  cases  the 
attendance  on  one  coarse  of-  lectures  may  be  dispensed  with.  And,  further, 
that  candidates,  who  have  not  had  a  college  education,  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  know^ledge  of  the  latin  tongue  and  experimental  phy- 
losophy.  % 

"  Dr.  Warren  was  requested  to  correspond  with  the  medical 
professors  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  any  other  persons  he  should 
think  proper  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  usages  of  other 
communities  respecting  degrees  and  other  matters."  On  Nov.  22, 
1782,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  one  professor  to  manage  all  branches 
till  further  appointment ;  and  Dr.  Warren  was  elected  to  fill  this 
position:  His  letter  of  acceptance  was  addressed,  on  December  3, 
to  the  President  and  Corporation :  — 

Reverend  Sir^ —  I  sensibly  feel  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College  in  electing  me  a  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  and  wish  them  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  their 
attention.  After  so  public-spirited  an  exertion  as  has  already  teen  made  by  the 
governors  of  that  University  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  it  would 
ill  become  me  as  a  student  and  practitioner  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  refuse  my  mite  towards  the  promotion  of  so  generous  a 
design.  With  a  mind  therefore  impressed  with  the  importance  of  that  object, 
I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  my  acceptance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  rely- 
ing upon  you  to  place  that  candid  construction  on  my  conduct  in  the  execution 
of  my  duty  to  which  I  know  I  may  safely  appeal,  from  men  of  liberal  minds. 

Some  of  Dr.  Warren's  correspondence  with  the  medical  men  of 
Philadelphia  concerning  the  new  institution  is  given  below.  The 
first  letter  is  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Sept.  16,  1782  :  — 

Dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  Some  new  regulations  are  now  proposed  at  our  university 
in  Cambridge  respecting  the  mode  of  conferring  degrees  in  Physic  on  such  of 
the  faculty  as  may  merit  them ;  but  the  point  in  agitation  is  this :  whether  they 
shall  be  conferred  after  a  certain  prescribed  course  of  study  or  solely  upon  the 
principle  of  merit,  to  be  ascertained  by  strict  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  profession.  Hitherto  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  been 
given  three  years  after  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  to  which  latter  each  student  is 
entitled  after  four  years'  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  college.  .  .  .  No 
other  medical  degrees  have  been  given,  but  such  as  are  merely  honorary. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  them  to  all  whose  education  and  proficiency  shall 
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merit  them.  ...  I  write  therefore  by  desire  of  the  Corporation  of  the  coUege 
to  obtain  information  whether  degrees  are  given  at  Philadelphia,  and  whether 
they  are  conferred  in  course  or  only  upon  examination  and  publishing  or 
reading  a  thesis.  ...  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Warren. 

Dr.  Rush's  reply  is  dated  October  12  :  — 

Dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  The  rules  for  graduating  .  .  .  were  as  follows :  — 

No  young  man  was  ever  admitted  to  an  examination  for  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  medicine  who  had  not  previously  attended  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chem- 
istry, the  Materia  Medica  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  The  examinations  were 
(i)  private  before  the  Professors  only ;  and  (2)  public  before  the  trustees  of  the 
College  and  as  many  as  pleased  attend. 

If  the  candidates  had  been  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Arts,  they  were  ex- 
amined only  in  medicine ;  if  not,  they  were  examined  in  the  latin  language  and 
natural  philosophy.  Between  the  private  and  public  examinations  the  candi- 
date produced  to  the  professors  specimens  of  his  ability,  by  giving  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case  as  should  be  described  to  him. 

At  the  public  commencement  orations  and  disputes  upon  medical  subjects 
were  introduced,  and  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in  commencements  in  the 
Arts.  A  charge  was  always  delivered  to  the  graduates  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessois. 

Three  years  after  conferring  the  degree  of  B.M.,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was 
conferred  upon  the  candidate  producing  a  latin  dissertation  upon  some  medical 
subject  and  defending  it  publicly  against  such  objections  as  should  be  made 
to  it  by  any  of  the  professors.  After  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  was  con- 
ferred, the  graduate  was  taken  by  the  hand  in  a  formal  and  solemn  manner  by 
each  of  the  professors  as  a  sign  of  his  being  admitted  to  an  equality  of  rank 
with  them.  With  sincere  wishes  that  medical  science  may  flourish  with 
you,  ...     I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Benjamin  Rush. 

An  account  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  many  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  country  have  studied  there,  and 
its  usages  served  largely  as  a  model  for  those  of  our  own 
schools. 

A  student  in  physic  may  attend  the  lectures  of  the  several  professors  on 
his  application  to  them  respectively.  This  is  necessary  for  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  It  is  common  for  him  to  attend  two  courses,  after  which  he  intimates 
to  any  one  of  the  professors  his  desire  to  Receive  the  honors  of  the  university. 
No  particular  term  of  study  is  required.    Some  time  in  July  is  assigned  for 
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the  private  examination  by  the  professors.  This  examination  .  .  .  comprehends 
all  branches  of  the  science.  A  subject  is  then  assigned  for  the  candidate  to 
write  upon,  and  a  certain  time  after  this  performance  is  submitted  to  the  pro- 
fessors for  inspection}  and  it  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  readily 
answer  all  questions  that  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  subject. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  stand  the  test  for  the  first  examination,  no  case  is 
given  him.  If  he  is  approbated  on  this  last  examination,  he  is  ordered  to 
write  a  dissertation  for  publication  on  any  medical  subject  he  may  think 
proper.  This  is  to  be  submitted  to  any  one  of  the  professors  for 
correction.     After  this  a  degree  is  given. 

The  following  works  were  recommended  to  a  candidate  to  pre- 
pare himself   for   his   examination :    Cheselden's  and   Winslow's 
Anatomies,    Heister's    Surgery,    Pott's   Works,    CuUen,    Materia 
•     Medica,  Boerhaave's  Institutes,  Van  Swieten's  Commentaries. 

On  December  24  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  on  May  22  of 
the  following  year  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  On  Oct.  7,  1 783,  Drs.  Warren  and 
Waterhouse  were  inducted  into  office,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed and  the  oath  taken  in  the  meeting-house.  Inaugural 
addresses  were  delivered  before  the  governors  of  the  university, 
the  students,  and  others.     Dr.  Dexter,  being  absent  at  that  time,  was 

i:  inducted  later  before  the  Overseers  and  Corporation. 

Y  A   question  at  this  time  arose  on   the   subject  of   precedence 

among  the  professors.  The  following  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Lee  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  was  held  on  this  matter  :  — 

Boston,  February  7,  1783. 

Dear  Sir, —  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  being  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  precedence  in  rank  among  the  medical  professors  of  the 
University  at  Philadelphia,  and  what  is  the  order  of  .that  precedency.  Also 
what  principal  that  arrangement  is  establbhed  on,  whether  upon  seniority  of 
age,  graduation,  or  in  practice,  or  upon  the  usages  and  customs  of  foreign 
universities.  I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

John  Wasjibn. 

Boston,  February  xo,  1783. 

Dear  Str, —  I  have  received  ^our  billet  of  the  7th  ult.,  and  will  with  pleasure 
answer  you  the  questions  contained  in  it  as  precisely  as  I  can. 

To  the  first  question,  I  can  positively  state  that  there  now  exists  a  pre- 
cedency   in    rank    amongst    the    medical    professors  of    the    University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  and  that  this  precedency  is  coeval  with  the  institution  itself. 
The.  Professor  of  Anatomy  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Provost,  and  is  con- 
sidered first.  Next  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and  so  on. 
The  next  question  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  answered  at  present,  but  'tis  my 
belief  that  the  order  of  precedence  has  always  been  the  same.  In  that  case 
it  must  be  in  pursuance  of  the  custom  of  European  Universities,  as  the 
Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Theory  and  Practice  are  of  the  same  age  in  the 
practice  of  Physic.  The  anatomical  professor's  fee  is  5  half  Joes,  and  the 
others*  6  Pistoles.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Lee  Shippen. 

This  letter  v^as  written  while  Mr.  Shippen  was  in  Boston,  but 
on  his  return  home  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Warren  on 
the  same  subject :  — 

Philadelphia,  March  10,  1783. 
My  dear  Sir^ —  I  promised  you  when  I  left  Boston  that  I  would  inform  you 
respecting  the  order  of  precedency  among  the  medical  professors  in  our  Uni- 
versity. ...  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  this  precedency  in  Europe  as  in  Amer- 
ica has  always  depended  upon  seniority  of  appointment,  and  where  it  has 
happened  that  two  professors  were  appointed  at  the  same  time,  they  were  con- 
sidered as  equal  without  any  superiority  or  preference.  Dr.  Monroe,  the 
anatomical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  is  called  the  first,  but  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  his  being  the  oldest.  ...  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  etc., 

Thomas  Lee  Shippen. 

The  lectures  began  in  the  fall  of  1783,  though  there  were, 
necessarily,  some  delays  in  beginning  such  a  course  for  the  first 
time.  Quite  a  discussion  arose  between  the  professors  and  Presi- 
dent Willard  as  to  the  advisability  of  advertising.  The  following 
letter  is  from  President  Willard  to  Dr.  Warren  on  this  matter, 
dated  Nov.  8,  1783:  — 

i», —  I  have  been  expecting  some  time  past  to  see  an  advertisement  from 
the  Medical  Professors  in  the  Newspapers.  I  should  think  if  they  begin  their 
lectures  this  fall,  as  I  hope  they  will,  that  the  sooner  they  advertize  the  better. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  know  till  they  advertize  what  number  of  students  in 
physic  will  be  likely  to  attend  them.  Upon  their  letting  the  public  know  when 
they  shall  begin,  those  who  design  to  be  their  pupils  this  season  will,  I  imag- 
ine, immediately  apply  to  them  to  know  the  terms,  which  the  professors  will 
adjust  according  to  their  best  dispositions. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  profession  advertize,  lest  the  public 
begin  to  think  that  the  late  proceedings  of  th^  University  were  mere  parade 
and  that  the  medical  mstitution  was  IHcely  to  be  attended  with  no  utility. 

The  students  in  physic  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  numerous  this  season ;  but  I 
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doubt  notf  if  the  lectures  should  meet  with  approbation,  as  I  promise  myself 
they  will,  the  profession  will  in  a  year  or  two  find  their  pupils  so  increased 
that  their  labors  will  not  be  without  emolument     I  am,  dear  Sir,  etc., 

Joseph  Willard. 

The  attendance  on  the  first  lectures  consisted  of  about  twenty 
medical  students  and  some  members  of  the  two  senior  classes  in 
the  college  who  had  obtained  their  parents'  consent.  The  lectures 
were  given  in  temporary  quarters ;  and  some  years  later  the  old 
chapel  was  fitted  up  with  a  lecture-room  and  laboratories,  and  the 
lectures  were  held  there. 

The  anatomical  lectures  were  necessarily  given  at  first  under 
some  difl5culties.  They  were  the  first  of  this  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  country ;  and  Dr.  Warren  was  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  efforts  in  getting  them  up,  as  he  had  practically  no  methods 
or  models  to  aid  him  in  this  respect.  The  difficulty  in  procuring 
subjects  was  also  great,  though,  by  great  efforts,  most  of  his  lect- 
ures, except  a  few  of  the  earlier  ones,  were  illustrated  by  a  fresh 
subject.  It  was  also  necessary  to  make  this  subject  last  out  the 
course,  though  sometimes  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
second. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren  says  in  his  biographical  notes  that  after 
the  peace,  at  the  time  when  the  first  lectures  began,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  subjects.  Sometimes  a  criminal  or 
a  pauper's  body  was  obtained ;  but  the  average  was  not  more  than 
two  a  year.  He  also  relates  that  he  used  to  aid  his  father  in 
obtaining  subjects  as  early  as  1796,  when  he  waS  an  undergrad- 
uate. Having  heard  one  day  that  a  pauper,  who  had  died,  without 
friends,  was  buried  in  the  North  Burying-ground,  he  and  a  party 
of  friends  determined  to  secure  him.  They  arrived  on  the  ground 
at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  soon  secured  the  body.  As  they  were 
removing  it  from  the  cemetery,  a  man  appeared ;  but  one  of  the 
party  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  managed  to  get  him  down  a 
side  street,  when  the  subject  was  packed  into  a  chaise,  between 
two  of  the  party,  and  driven  to  Cambridge.  The  rest  stayed  to 
fill  up  the  grave,  and  got  back  at  daybreak.  Dr.  John  Warren 
was  rather  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  this  escapade ;  but,  when  he 
saw  what  a  fine,  healthy  subject  it  was,  he  could  not  help  being 
pleased.     This  subject  lasted  the  course  through. 
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At  this  time  there  were  only  two  or  three  preparations,  and  the 
scarcity  of  material  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  more.  Dr.  Warren 
always  endeavored  to  save  any  material  from  the  hospital,  as 
limbs,  etc.,  after  operations,  in  order  to  make  preparations.  His 
son,  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  says  he  well  remembers  seeing  many 
such  specimens  drying  in  the  windows  of  some  of  the  unoccupied 
rooms  at  the  back  of  his  father's  house  in  School  Street.  Dr. 
Warren  possessed  a  number  of  anatomical  plates,  Cowper's  Plates, 
Haller  and  Albinus  illustrated,  and  the  Figures  of  Eustachius. 
By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  a  number  of 
such  plates  were  given  to  the  library ;  and  later  a  good  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations  belonging  to  Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  a 
London  anatomist,  was  presented  by  the  same  gentleman.  Gen- 
eral Derby  also,  still  later,  brought  back  from  Italy  a  number  of 
wax  models  of  various  organs,  which  were  of  great  use.  Any 
general  dissection  by  the  students  at  this  time  was  practically  out 
of  the  question. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren  returned  from  Europe  in  1803,  and  in 
1808  was  made  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy.  He  at  once  took 
charge  of  the  dissections  for  the  course,  and  gave  a  part  of  the 
lectures.  He  had  attended  the  schools  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  and  had  paid  special  attention  to  anatomy  and  surgery 
with  a  view  of  aiding  his  father.  In  1806  he  opened  a  dissecting- 
room  at  49  Marlborough  Street,  and  was  here  able  to  offer  good 
opportunities  for  dissection  to  students  and  young  practitioners. 
He  made  a  specialty  of  making  anatomical  preparations,  both  wet 
and  dry,  some  absorbent  preparations  and  casts.  He  soon  had. 
enough  to  fit  out  a  room  as  a  museum.  This  was  still  further 
developed  in  the  Mason  Street  building,  and  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  the  present  museum  in  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Warren  took  the  greatest  interest  in  his  lectures ;  and,  having 
a  good  presence  and  an  excellent  voice,  he  was  able  to  hold  the 
attention  of  his  audience  in  a  lecture  from  two  to  three  hours 
long,  which  was  the  average  length  at  that  time.  His  delivery 
was  so  animated  and  his  interest  so  marked  that  he  did  not  fail 
to  arouse  an  equal  interest  in  his  hearers.  He  never  left  a  sub- 
ject until  he  felt  convinced  that,  by  variety  of  example  and  treat- 
ment, it  was  firmly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  students. 
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1  He  took  great  pains  with  his  demonstrations  on  the   cadaver^ 

'  and  was  careful  in  polishing  up  his  lectures,  though  he  rarely  used 

!  notes  and  never  wrote  out  a  full  course  of  lectures.     He  attempted 

j  to  give  first  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  system,  and  then  a  partic- 

j  ular  description  of  each  part,  with  its  functions,  the  diseases  or 

I  accidents  it  was  most  liable  to,  and  the  various  surgical  operations 

I  performed  on  it.     The  best  text-books  at  th^t  time  were,  in  anat- 

I  omy,  Winslow's  and  Cheselden^s  works  in  English  and  Sabatier 

i  in   French.      More  elaborate  works  were    the  Anatomia  Britan- 

I  nica  with   three   hundred  plates,  the   works   of   Morgagni,  Vicq 

d'Azyr,  Albinus,  and  Eustachius.  As  special  works,  Monroe's 
Osteology  and  Douglas  on  the  Muscles.  In  physiology,  Haller's 
First  Lines,  Fleming,  CuUen,  Blumenbach,  and  Boerhaave.  The 
average  student,  however,  probably  had  access  to  comparatively 
few  of  these  works. 

Below  is  a  list  or  outline  of  the  lectures  given  in  the  course  of 
1790.     The  lectures  began  October  6,  and  were  concluded  No- 
vember 17.     The  dissections  began  October  15. 
j  I.  Introduction:  History  of  Anatomy. 

j  2.  General  Description  and  Structure  of  Single  Fibres. 

1  3.  The  Five  Abdominal  Muscles, 

j  4.  Sill  on  Abdominal  Muscles.     The  Operation  of  Lithotomy. 

!  5.  Peritoneum  and  Omentum. 

6.  Jejunum,  Ileum,  Caecum,  Colon,  Rectum. 

7.  Mesentery,  Stomach,  Sple^,  Pancreas  in  situ. 

8.  Abdominal  Vessels,  Liver,  Bile  and  Pancreatic  Ducts,  with 
Duodenum  in  situ, 

9.  Stomach,  Duodenum  and  Mesentery,  Liver  and  Spleen,  re- 
moved together,  to  show  Vessels  going  to  each  Organ.  Demon- 
strate Valvula  Colica,  Coats  of  Stomach,  Structure  of  Spleen  and 
Liver. 

10.  Brain  and  Ten  Pairs  of  Nerves. 

11.  Rest  of  Abdominal  Vessels,  Divisions  of  Genitals,  Testes, 
Scrotum,  Tunica  Vaginalis,  Vas  Deferens,  Hernia  Congenita. 

12.  Kidneys  removed  with  Vessels,  Ureters  and  Seminal 
Vesicles,  Coats  of  Penis,  Crura,  General  View  of  Corpus  Spon- 
giosum and  Urethra. 

13.  Bladder  removed  die  inch  above  Urethral  Opening,  Sem- 
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inal  Vesicles  and  Prostate  exposed;  open  Prostatic  Urethra, 
Caput  Gallinaginis ;  show  latter  in  Ox  also.  Uretha  and 
Cowper's  glands.  » 

14.  Sphincter  Ani  and  Leratores,  Structure  of  Urethra  and 
Coats  of  Bladder  dissected. 

15.  Female  Genitals;  Doctrine  of  Conception;  Placenta  ex- 
hibited ;  Circulation  and  Nutrition  of  Foetus  explained. 

16.  Muscles  of  Face  and  Jaws.     Diaphragm. 

17.  Muscles  of  Os  Hyoides  and  .of  Tongue,  Cartilages  of 
Larynx  demonstrated  on  a  Preparation. 

18.  Lower  Jaw  sawed  in  two.  Pterygoid  Muscles,  Palate, 
Fauces,  Eustachian  Tube. 

19.  Five  Pairs  of  Muscles  of  Head  in  front  of  Longus  Colli ; 
Muscles  on  Thorax  ;  Pleura  and  Mediastinum,  the  Sternum  being 
raised. 

20.  Trachea,  Bronchi,  Great  Vessels,  and  General  View  of 
Circulation. 

21.  Heart,  its  relations  to  Lungs;  Various  Parts  of  Heart  with 
Circulation. 

22.  View  of  Nerves  that  pass  to  Heart  and  Lungs;  Diaphrag- 
matic Nerve.     Foetal  Circulation  traced  through  a  Foetus. 

23.  Respiration  and  its  Effects  on  Lungs.  Test  formerly  used 
to  discover  Infanticide.     External  Musdes  of  Back  and  Neck. 

24.  Rest  of  Muscles  on  Back  of  Neck  and  Trunk;  Muscles  of 
Upper  Extremity. 

25.  Muscles  of  Lower  Extremity. 

26.  Nerves,  7  Cervical,  Brachial  Plexus  and  Branches;  Inter- 
costal, Lumbar,  and  Sacral  Nerves  and  Branches. 

27.  Osteology  in  general. 

28.  Angeiology. 

29.  Ear. 

30.  Eye. 

31.  Lecture  on  Midwifery  in  Boston,  showing  Various  Cases 
of  Laborious  and  Preternatural  Labor ;  on  the  machine. 

The  order  of  those  lectures  differed  more  or  less  from  year  to 
year,  probably  depending  largely  on  the  time  when  a  subject  was 
obtained,  and  on  its  state  and  preservation.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  Dr.  V^arren   had  entire  charge  of  his  course,  and 
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performed  all  the  dissections  himself  until  his  son  was  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  in  1808.  He  was  at  great  pains  never  to  miss 
a  lecture  in  spite  of  tl^  difficulties  at  that  time  in  getting  to  Cam- 
bridge. Up  to  1780  there  was  no  bridge;  and  the  ferry  had  to 
be  depended  on.  In  winter,  when  the  river  was  blocked  with 
ice  and  the  ferry  was  not  running,  the  only  means  of  reaching 
Cambridge  was  by  a  long  circuit  of  nearly  nine  miles  through 
Roxbury  and  Brookline;  and,  even  when  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted, communications  were  by  no  means  simple. 

The  lectures  were  given  in  Cambridge  until  18 10,  when  by  a 
vote  of  the  Corporation  in  April  of  that  year  they  were  transferred 
to  Boston  on  condition  that  certain  lectures  should  be  given  in 
Cambridge  to  students  of  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  for  medical  students  at  the  Medical  School.  This  step  had 
been  contemplated  for  some  time,  but  had  always  been  opposed. 
The  number  of  students  had  not  materially  increased,  and  there 
were  no  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  in  Cambridge.  Two 
of  the  professors  and  most  of  the  medical  students  lived  in  Boston, 
and  the  daily  journey  to  Cambridge  was  very  inconvenient  This 
change  was  most  necessary  and  important  for  the  future  of  the 
school,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  was  at  once  shown  in  the  increased 
attendance  and  improved  facilities  for  instruction.  The  school 
found  quarters  first  at  49  Marlborough  Street,  and  in  i8i6  moved 
to  Mason  Street.  Extracts  from  a  circular  sent  out  by  the 
medical  faculty  in  18 10,  giving  notice  of  the  removal  of  the  school 
to  Boston,  and  describing  the  courses  and  means  of  instruction, 
are  given  below. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  were  to  be  given,  commencing 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1810 :  — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Warren,  Sr. 

Surgery  and  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Warren,  Jr.     Fee,  $25. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  Waterhouse.     Fee,  $15. 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Dexter  and  Dr.  Gorham. 
Fee,  $15. 

Clinical  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Jackson.     Fee,  $20. 

The  lectures  were  to  be  about  fifty  in  number,  and  were  prob- 
ably not  to  exceed  sixty.  They  were  to  be  delivered  daily.  The 
students   were   to   have   opportunities   for   visiting    surgical   and 
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medical  cases  at  the  almshouse,  and  seeing  operations  in  public 
and  private  practice  without  any  additional  fees.  The  students 
could  attend  one  or  more  of  the  above  courses  as  they  thought  fit, 
but  those  who  desired  a  medical  degree  must  attend  two  courses 
in  each  branch.  The  price  of  living  for  students  in  Boston  at 
that  time  was  estimated  at  $3.50  or  {3.00  a  week  for  board  and 
lodging. 

In  another  circular  issued  in  the  following  year,  the  same 
courses  were  given,  but  the  fees  in  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine were  reduced  to  $20  and  $15  respectively.  Lectures  were  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  and  conclude  the 
first  Wednesday  in  February.  It  was  announced  that  in  future 
the  degree  of  M.D.  would  be  conferred  on  the  same  conditions  as 
that  of  B.M.  had  formerly  been  given.  Candidates  must  have 
studied  two  years  with  some  respectable  practitioner,  and  have 
attended  two  of  each  of  the  courses  of  medical  lectures.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  they  could  present  themselves  for  exam- 
ination. This  examination  was  to  be  held  in  Boston  fourteen 
days  before  the  end  of  the  winter  courses.  Bachelors  in  Medicine 
of  the  university  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

The  anatomical  course  was  now  extended  and  enlarged,  and 
consisted  of  two  distinct  courses:  one  on  anatomy  and  surgery, 
given  in  Boston  for  the  medical  students  primarily  in  the  fall  and 
winter ;  and  a  shorter  one  on  anatomy  only,  given  in  the  spring  in 
Cambridge  for  students  of  the  college.  The  first  course  given 
after  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Boston  began  Dec.  5,  i8io, 
and  consisted  of  sixty-five  lectures  given  by  both  professors 
and  ending  with  five  lectures  on  Midwifery  by  Dr.  John  Warren  in 
the  evening.  The  Cambridge  course  began  in  the  following  April, 
and  consisted  of  twenty-six  lectures. 

A  copy  of  the  ticket  used  in  Boston  for  admission  to  the  lectures 
is  given  on  the  following  page. 

The  following  list  is  selected  from  a  small  note-book  in  Dr. 
Warren's  handwriting,  entitled  "  Heads  of  Anatomy ;  containing 
subjects  to  which  it  is  expected  that  candidates  for  a  degree  be 
able  to  give  satisfactory  answers."  It  was  evidently  used  by  Dr. 
Warren  in  his  examinations. 
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In  anatomy  there  were  109  heads;  in  surgery,  23  heads. 


Definition  of  the  tenn. 

Fluids  of  the  Body. 

Formation  of  the  solids  of  the 
body  from  elimination  in  the 
blood. 

Genera  and  species  of  Articula- 
tions. 

Parts  of  a  muscle. 

Angeiology :  definition. 

Divisions  of  the  Encephalon. 

Theory  of  vision. 

Noses,  Tongue,  smd  Fauces. 

Abdominal  Contents. 
96.  Vasa  Spermatica. 
103.  Neurology:  definition. 
108.  The  Teguments. 


13- 

29. 
35- 
S3' 
66. 

74- 
90. 


I .  General  phenomena  of  Wounds 
and     method    of     treatment 
under  them. 
9.  Paracentesis  of  Thorax. 
12.  Gastroraphj. 

1 7.  Amputation  of  a  limb  with  one 
bone. 
20-23.  Various  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions with  treatment. 
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After  the  removal  of  the  school  the  following  letter  was  sent  by 
the  members  of  the  medical  class  to  Dr.  John  Warren  and  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren  in  February,  181 1. 

Gentlemen, —  We  the  subscribers  cannot  withdraw  ourselves  from  the 
seminary,  which  has  afforded  us  equal  entertainment  and  instruction,  without 
assuring  you  of  the  satisfaction  we  have  received,  and  expressing  our  acknowl- 
edgements for  the  readiness  with  which  at  all  times  you  have  answered  the 
enquiries  and  gratified  the  ¥rishes  of  those  who  have  witnessed  your  unwearied 
assiduity,  zeal  and  success.  We  consider  the  removal  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  and  your  being  at  the  head  of  it,  as  form- 
ing an  era  more  auspicious  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine  and  surgery  than  that 
of  any  other  period  since  the  settlement  of  our  country.  That  you  may  long 
live  to  qualify  and  send  forth  men,  who  shall  ornament  a  liberal  profession  and 
do  honor  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  obliged  servants 
and  grateful  pupils. 

Dr.  Warren  had  been  one  of  the  original  thirty-one  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1 78 1.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  president,  and  held  that  office 
until  his  death  in  18 15.  On  Dec.  6,  1782,  he  was  chosen 
grand  master  of  the  Massachusetts  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  delivered  the  first  Fourth  of  July 
oration  in  Boston. 

In  1785  Dr.  Warren  removed  into  a  house  on  School  Street, 
where  the  Niles  Building  now  stands.  This  house  was  a  large 
one,  and  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  large  gardens  and  yards 
planted  with  various  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  Dr.  Warren  was  very 
fond  of  gardening,  and  especially  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 
In  his  letters  to  his  son,  while  the  latter  was  a  student  abroad, 
frequent  requests  are  made  for  consignments  of  fruit-trees  for  his 
garden  and  for  a  small  farm,  which  he  had  purchased  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  In  spring  and  summer  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
daily  trips  to  and  short  stays  at  this  farm,  to  obtain  rest  and 
recreation  in  his  gardening. 

On  the  side  of  his  town  house  towards  the  present  City  Hall  was 
the  "  Medicine  Room  "  or  "  Surgery."  This  fronted  on  a  small  yard, 
and  was  shut  in  from  the  street  by  a  high  gate.  Here  the  students 
worked,  prepared  medicines,  and  put  up  prescriptions.  Behind 
was  the  doctor's  study.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  medical  men  in  Boston  usually  made 
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J  .  their  visits  on  horseback,  and  chaises  were  not  in  general  use  for 

i  this  purpose  till  later.     Dr.  Warren  was  fond  of  horses,  and  pos- 

t  sessed  a  number  of  good  ones  at  different  times.     The  sidewalks 

were  then  separated  from  the  streets  by  rows  of  posts  convenient 
for  hitching  horses.  Drs.  Lloyd,  Jarvis,  and  Whipple  were  noted 
at  the  time  for  their  fine  horses  and  skill  in  riding.  In  winter, 
Dr.  Warren  used  a  good  booby-hut,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  and 
driven  by  black  servants.  He  obtained  these  servants  from  his 
father-in-law's  estate  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Warren  rose  early,  and  spent  at  least  two  hours  at  home  on 
business.  During  the  morning  .and  afternoon  he  paid  visits  or 
lectured.  The  dinner  hour  was  then  at  two  o'clock;  and  in  the 
evening  he  read  or  prepared  his  lectures,  when  they  were  going 
on.  In  making  his  visits,  he  wasted  no  time,  but  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  case.  He  had  naturally  a  quick  perception,  and  was 
noted  for  forming  a  rapid  and  accurate  judgment  of  his  cases.  It 
was  not  customary  then  to  write  many  prescriptions;  but  the 
physician  carried  with  him  the  most  necessary  medicines,  and 
administered  them  on  the  spot  or  had  them  sent  from  his  house, 
where  they  were  prepared  by  his  pupils.  In  about  1806,  however, 
an  association  of  Boston  physicians  gave  up  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry and  distributing  medicines,  and  also  reforlkied  the  fee 
table. 

His  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  practice  and  work  for 
the  Medical  School  that  he  never  had  time  to  write  much.  His 
only  publication  was  "  A  View  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile 
Diseases,"  read  first  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  published  in  18 13.  He  contributed  also  some  papers  to  the 
American  Academy.  Dr.  Warren  was  at  this  period  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  of  Boston  ;  his  practice  there  was  large,  and 
he  had  an  extensive  connection  throughout  New  England.  In 
surgery  he  was  especially  pre-eminent.  He  was  cool  in  operating, 
did  not  hurry,  and  made  a  point  of  never  omitting  any  details. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  and  practise  the  principle  of 
the  healing  of  wounds  by  first  intention.  He  experienced  much 
trouble  in  his  surgical  practice  in  regard  to  his  instruments,  as 
there  was  then  no  capable  instrument-maker  in  Boston,  and  he 
had  to  depend  on  himself  and  his  pupils  to  keep  them  in  proper 
order. 
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The  winter  of  18 15  found  Dr.  Warren  in  feeble  health.  He 
had  never  been  robust,  and  the  labors  of  his  active  life  had  now 
begtin  to  tell  heavily  on  him.  In  this  winter  he  had  to  attend 
Governor  Brooks,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  and  make  daily  visits 
to  Medf ord  for  a  considerable  time.  Shortly  after  he  was  called  sud- 
denly to  Foxborough,  twenty-five  miles  away,  to  attend  his  brother, 
who  had  dislocated  his  shoulder.  The  fatigue  of  this  long  journey, 
and  the  exertion  and  worry  of  reducing  the  dislocation,  utterly  ex- 
hausted him.  He  continued  to  visit  his  patients  until  nearly  the 
end  of  March,  when  he  was  obliged  to.  give  up  entirely.  Symp- 
toms of  acute  pleurisy  set  in ;  and  on  the  morning  of  April  4,  18 15, 
he  died,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  President,  Dr.  Blake,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  as  read  by  the  Secretary, 
were  accepted.  The  Treasurer  not  being  present,  his  report  was 
read  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Brigham,  this  report  having  been  audited  by 
Drs.  Ayer  and  Francis  Williams.  Treasurer's  and  Auditor's  report 
accepted. 

TREASURER'S    ANNUAL   REPORT   FOR   THE    YEAR    1901-02. 

June  25,  1 90 1,  balance  on  hand $2,781.92 

Received  interest  O.  C.  T.  Co 8.22 

Received  interest  General  Fund 21.12 

Received  interest  Life  Membership  Fund 36-54 

10.13 

Received  from  dues 1,260.00 

Received  excess  of  exchange 1.32 

$4,119-25 

Paid  out,  as  per  accompanying  schedule 1,405.25 

Balance  on  hand  June  25,  1902 2,714.00 

Divided  as  follows :  — 

O.  C.  T.  Co 719.19 

General  Fund  bank  book,  28,170 619.69 

Life  Membership  Fund 1,071.84 

Books  Nos.  30,321  and  41,134 303.28 

$2,714.00 
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List  of  Bills  paid  for  H.  M.  A.  A.,  1 901  .and  1902. 

J.  S.  Brigham,  addressing  drculars $19.94 

T.  D.  Cook  &  Co.,  caterers 171*90 

Miss  J.  S.  Cleveland,  clinical  work 1.00 

G.  H.  Ellis,  Quarterly I827.49 

General  printing 102.51  930.00 

Typewriter  (rent) 20.00 

Stenographer' 53-05 

Typewriter  (bought) 25.00 

McMahon  &  Jaques 5.66 

Transcript  advertising 9.75 

G.  A.  Willis,  clerical  work 1 5.00 

W.  H.  Prescott,  Treasurer 100.00 

W.  H.  Prescott,  printing,  etc 20.00 

Check  book 1.25 

Harvard  Co-operative  Society 1570 

Desk 17.00 

;$i,405.25 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.   H.    PRESCOTT,   Treasurer, 
Audited  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  James  B.  Ayer. 

Francis  H.  Williams. 

The  assistant  editor  of  the  Quarterly  was  called  on  for  a  few 
remarks  explaining  the  work  of  the  past  year.  He  reported  that 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  Quarterly  had  only  exceeded  the 
appropriation  made  therefor  by  a  few  dollars.  He  then  asked 
for  any  suggestions  regarding  the  continuance  of  this  work.  Dr. 
Alfred  Worcester,  of  Waltham,  spoke  on  the  advisability  of  the 
Quarterly  becoming  a  part  of  the  Hatvard  Graduates*  Magazine, 
The  advantages  of  such  a  combination  would  be  a  closer  relation 
of  the  Medical  School  and  the  University  on  the  part  of  our 
medical  graduates.  The  Secretary  replied  that  these  advantages 
had  long  been  apparent  to  the  Council,  but  that  it  did  not  seem 
feasible,  as  a  business  proposition,  to  obtain  the  Harvard 
Graduates*  Magazine  for  our  members  at  the  present  fee  of 
membership  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  of  Porto  Rico, 
spoke  a  few  words,  recommending  'a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  editors 
of  the  Quarterly,  which  recommendation,  having  been  put  to  a 
formal  motion,  was  carried. 
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The  next  order  of  business  was. election  of  Councillors  for  the 
years  1902-06.  The  following  were  elected :  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  A.B.,  M.D.  1892,  of  Boston;  Dr.  George  A.  Harlow, 
M.D.  1893,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Potter,  A.B., 
M.D.  1896,  of  New  York. 

During  the  counting  of  the  ballots  the  President  proposed  for 
discussion  a  proposition  which  had  been  made  by  several  of  the  New 
York  members,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  hold  the  meeting  and 
dinner  in  1903  in  New  York  instead  of  in  Boston.  This  idea 
was  received  with  no  expression  of  encouragement  from  the 
members  present. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  chosen  Councillors, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  Lecture-room  E,  where  refreshments 
were  served. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE, 

Secretary. 


Ll 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  ON  COMMENCEMENT 

DAY. 


The  following  list  of  men  were  granted  the  degree  of  M.D.  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  2^,  1902  :  — 

Doctors  of  Medicine. 


Charles  Schadiker  Adanis. 

John  Dresser  Adams. 

John  Henry  Andrews,  A.B. 

John  Baxter  Bain. 

George  Lorimer  Baker. 

Allan  Foster  Barnes,  A.B. 

Walter  Oscar  Bartlett. 

John  Eastman  Belding,  Ph.B. 

William  Woolsey  Bellamy.    • 

Henry  IngersoU  Bowditch,  A.B. 

Charles  Henderson  Bradley. 

William  Stephen  Bnckley. 

John  Henry  Bufford. 

Francis  Stedman  Bulkeley. 

Franklin  Edward  Campbell. 

Thomas  Edward  Caulfield. 

Leon  Munroe  Closson,  A.B. 

Parker  Martin  Cort. 

Donald  Brett  Cragin. 

Louis  Allen  Crocker,  Ph.B. 

John  Henry  Cunningham. 

Arthur  Howard  Davison. 

Joseph  Horace  Dennen,  M.D.V. 

Roger  Herbert  Dennett,  S.B. 

Robert  Laurent  De  Normandie,  A.B. 

James  Ftanck  Donaldson,  A.B. 

FraDck  Leslie  Doray. 

Francis  James  Dore,  A.B. 

Richard  Alvin  Drake. 

Robert  Hale  Ellis. 

Arthur  Brewster  Emmons,  A.B. 

Albert  Evans. 

Bfiner  Harlow  Amos  Evans. 

Henry  Otto  Feiss,  A.B. 


Arnold  Frotcham  Furrer. 

Archibald  Robert  Gardner. 

Frederick  Eugene  Garland,  A.B. 

Fritz  Walter  Gay,  A.B. 

Herbert  Seymour  Gay. 

Frank  William  George. 

George  Hathaway  Gleason. 

Frederick  James  Goodrich,  A.B. 

Francis  Butler  Granger,  A.B. 

Hugh  Barr  Gray. 

Robert  De  Lancey  Hamilton,  A.B. 

Roland  Hammond,  A.B. 

George  Stimpson  Hathaway. 

David  Aloysius  Heffeman. 

Fletcher  Hodges. 

Warren  Henry  Hoey. 

Robert  Russell  Hollister,  A.B. 

Perez  Briggs  Howard. 

Wilson  Eugene  Hunt. 

Francis  Joseph  Irving. 

John  Augustus  Kane. 

Charles  Herbert  Keene,  A.B. 

Walter  Henry  Kelley. 

Bradford  Kent. 

Arthur  Goss  Kilboum,  A.B. 

Francis  Henry  Knight. 

Robert  Keneborough  Black  Knowles, 

A.B. 
Herbert  Bowman  Lang,  A.B. 
David  Barnard  Lepper. 
Albert  Henry  Lilley. 
George  Thomas  Little. 
WUliam  Holbrook  Lowell. 
Cornelius  Joseph  Lynch,  A.B. 
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John  Allan  MacCormick. 
Ross  McPherson,  A.B. 
Edward  Mahon,  A.B. 
Philip  Corydon  Means. 
John  Joseph  Mitchell. 
George  Colton  Moore,  A.B. 
Patrick  William  Murphy,  A.B. 
Samuel  William  Myers. 
John  Land  Neilson. 
John  Patrick  Nelligan. 
Albert  James  Nutt,  S.B. 
Charles  Thomas  O'Brien,  A.B. 
Daniel  Aloysius  O'Heam,  A.B. 
Frederic  Henry  Packard,  A.B. 
Robert  Astley  Rice,  S.B. 
Ivus  Irvin  Richmond. 
Michael  Uriah  Robbins. 
Albert  Joseph  Roberts. 
William  Frederick  Roberts,  A.B. 
Henry  Pringle  Robinson. 
Edward  Theodore  Rollins. 
George  Dow  vScott,  S.B.,  A.  B. 


John  Ralph  Sennott. 
Frederic  King  Shaw. 
Frederick  Robertson  Sims. 
Appleton  White  Smith,  A.B. 
Forster  Hanson  Smith,  A.B. 
Francis  Whipple  Snow, 
Roger  Spalding,  S.B. 
Robert  Thomas  Stems,  A.B. 
Ralph  Ricker  Stratton,  A.B. 
Richard  Henry  Stubbs,  A.B. 
Raphael  Clarke  Thomas,  A.B. 
Charles  Edward  Thompson. 
Townsend  William  Thomdike. 
Frank  William  TiUey,  A.B. 
James  Rockwell  Torbert,  Ph.B. 
Ernest  Edwards  Tyzzer,  A.M. 
William  Emrich  Walker,  A.B. 
Allan  Hamilton  Williams,  A.B. 
Louis  Thornton  Wilson,  S.B. 
George  Wesley  Winchester. 
Richard  Wynne. 


Cum  Laude. 

Harry  Winfred  Goodall,  A.B  .  . 
Francis  Winslow  Palfrey,  A.B. 
Henry  Dudley  Prescott,  A.B.    . 
Lloyd  Hunter  Mills      .... 

Ernest  Leroi  Hunt 

Arthur  Moses  Greenwood,  A.B. 
John  Bumham  Ferguson,  A.B. 
Stuart  Van  Rensselaer  Hooker,  A 
William  Anthony  Sherman,  A.B. 
Albert  Armington  Barrows,  Ph.B. 
William  Henry  Buffum,  A.B.   . 

Beth  Vincent,  A.B 

Samue>  Feldstein 

Walter  Lawrence  Hearn  .  .  . 
William  Carter  Quinby,  AJB.  . 
Samuel  Robinson,  A.B.  .  .  . 
Arthur  Sterling  Murphy  .  .  . 
James  Lyman  Belknap,  S.B. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  A.B 
Robert  Brastow  Porter,  A.B.  . 
Ernest  Winfield  Small  .  .  . 
Arthur  Martin  Clapp    .... 


Perceniagei 

92.57 

89.63 

88.68 
88.15 
88.09 
87.52 
87.06 
86.64 

86.57 
86.03 
85.82 
85.82 
83.96 
82.62 
82.2.1 
82.15 
8rii 
81.68 
81.46 
81.42 
80.72 
80.25 
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NOTES. 


Extension  of  the  Franchise. —  On  March  24  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  concurred  in  the  amendment  added  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  on  the  franchise  for  electing  Harvard  Overseers.  The 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  Governor  Crane,  with  the  amendment,  is  as 
follows:  "Section  i.  The  President  and  "Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
and  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  said  College,  acting  separately  at  meet- 
ings called  for  that  purpose,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  this  act  as  provided  in  Section  2,  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  by  concurrent  vote  whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
what  degree  issued  by  said  College  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion I  of  Chapter  173  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1865  shall  entitle  the 
recipients  thereof  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the 
same  restrictions  to  and  under  which  recipients  of  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  from  said  College  may  now  so  vote.  Section  2.  This  act  shall 
be  in  force  when  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  respectively,  at  meetings  held  for  that  purpose,  shall 
by  vote  have  assented  to  the  same." 


The  Harvard  Graduates^  Magazine  for  June,  1 902,  is  a  number  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  graduates  of  the  Medical  School.  On  page  521 
will  be  found  a  report  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Murphy  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  giving 
his  reasons  for  locating  a  great  medical  plant  at  Harvard.  This  report 
is  very  flattering  to  our  school  and  our  city.  There  is  also,  on  page  559, 
a  statement  of  the  gifts  received  toward  the  new  Medical  School,  and 
stating  that  the  land  has  been  purchased  and  a  committee  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  is  working  with  the  architects  upon  the  details  of  the  plans. 

The  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  will  begin  its  eleventh  year 
of  usefulness  with  its  September  number.  It  is  a  magazine  that  is  ex- 
pensively printed,  and  contains,  at  all  times,  much  of  interest  to  gradu- 
ates of  all  departments  of  the  university.  The  subscription  price  of  %% 
per  year  is  very  low,  considering  its  excellence.  An  appeal  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  editors,  asking  for  more  subscriptions  in  order  to 
continue  the  work.  We  feel  that  many  of  the  medical  graduates  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of   subscribing  to  our  university 
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publication,  and  we  take  this  method  of  and  this  opportune  time  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  tjieir  attention.  The  office  of  the  business  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates'"  Magazine  is  53  State  Street,  Boston. 


Errata. —  In  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly,  on  page  192,  under 
notice  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon's  paper  on  "  Movements  of  the  Intestines, 
studied  by  means  of  Roentgen  Rays,'*  it  was  stated  that  this  paper  was 
published  in  January,  1901.  We  should  have  said  January,  1902. 
Also,  in  his  paper  on  "  Cerebral  Pressure  following  Trauma,"  it  was 
stated  that  the  experiments  were  performed  on  frogs.  We  should  have 
said  on  anaesthetized  cats. 

In  our  notice  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Physiology  at  Harvard  "  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly  it  was  stated  that  "  comparatively 
little  time  has  been  given  to  examining  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  no  time  at  all  has  been  given,  for  instance,  to  such 
a  very  important  department  of  physiology  as  the  function  of  the 
sexual  organs."     We  wish  to  amend  these  statements. 

The  course  required  of  first-year  students  is  naturally  based  on  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  human  body.  Also  6  per  cent,  (three  lectures) 
of  the  systematic  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  function  of  reproduction. 
The  catalogue  of  the  Medical  School  states  on  page  21  :  — 

"The  method  of  teaching  physiology  consists  in  placing  before  the 
student  the  classical  experiments  of  the  science  grouped  in  the  most  in 
structive  sequence.  The  student  himself  performs  as  many  of  these  as 
his  own  time  and  the  length  of  the  course  permit.  What  he  does  he  is 
required  to  do  well.  The  experiments  selected  are  those  which  best 
illustrate  the  several  groups  or  chapters  of  which  Physiology  is  com- 
posed. Preference,  when  possible,  is  given  to  observations  used  in 
Clinical  Experience." 

We  print  below  a  letter  from  the  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
which  explains  the  nature  of  the  above-mentioned  lectures :  — 

June  ao,  190a. 
Dear  Dr,  Blake^ —  You  will  remember  that  you  asked  me  to  write  you  re- 
garding the  lectures  which  are  now  given  in  the  first-year  course  in  physiology. 
These  lectures  are  fifty  in  number,  and  cover  the  entire  field  of  physiology, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  chapters,  such  as  the  physiology  of  muscle  and 
nerve,  the  didactic  instruction  in  which  is  given  in  direct  connection  with  the 
laboratory  experiments.  The  number  of  lectures  devoted  to  the  several  sub- 
jects considered  in  the  lecture  course  is  determined  by  the  relative  space  given 
to  these  subjects  in  the  leading  text-books  of  America,  England,  and  Ger- 
many.   It  is  expected  that  the  lectures  in  any  field  shall  always  follow  the 
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laboratory  experiments  in  that  field.  The  dates  upon  which  the  several  lect- 
ures will  be  given  are  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  informed  that  the  elementary  facts  to  be  found  in  every  text-book 
must  be  acquired  before  the  lecture.  It  is  intended  that  the  lectures  shall  be 
"advanced,"  and  not  elementary.  They  are  given  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  wh^n  speaker  and  hearers  are  at  their  best.  They  are  limited  to 
thirty  minutes.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  student  takes  away  more 
from  a  carefully  planned  talk  of  thirty  minutes  than  from  one  of  longer  dura- 
tion. Attention  cannot  be  kept  at  its  highest  point  for  a  longer  period. 
With  kindest  regards.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  T.  Porter. 


The    medical   class   of    1896   held  a   reunion   at   the  Pop  Concert 
on  graduate  night,  June  23. 


Land  for  the  Medical  School. —  Title  to  the  land  purchased 
on  Huntington  Avenue,  as  a  site  for  the  new  Medical  School 
buildings,  has  been  formally  handed  over  to  the  Corporation.  The 
grantors  are  F.  L.  Higginson,  '63,  T.  N.  Perkins,  '91,  and  H.  B.  Cabot, 
'83,  who  were  appointed  trustees  by  a  declaration  of  trust  executed  in 
1900,  with  the  provision  that  they  hold  the  property  until  the  university 
was  ready  to  take  it  over. 

The  Medical  School  Committee  on  Construction,  which  is  at  present 
considering  the  details  and  specifications  of  the  new  buildings,  hopes  to 
have  some  definite  plans  made  by  the  ist  of  June. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Medical  Defence 

Association  of  Victoria,  Australia,  for  March,   1902,   which  has  been 

forwarded  to  us  by  our  Australian  correspondent.  Dr.  Constant  Broyer^ 

of  Melbourne.     In  it  is  a  fee  table  for  Victoria   as   accepted  by   the 

Medical  Defence  Association  and  the  Medical  Society  of  Victoria  and 

the   Victorian   Branch   of   the   British   Medical   Association   and    the 

Melbourne  Association.     This  fee  table  we  append,  thinking  it  would  be 

of  interest  to  us,  in  the  United  States,  to  see  what  fees  our  brother 

practitioners  receive  in  Australia.     It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the 

charges  are  very  much  what  they  would  be  in  Boston  for  the  same 

advice. 

GENERAL. 

GusMtas. 

Advice  at  the  doctor's  residence  in  the  daytime ^  to      2 

Visit  within  two  miles*  distance ^  to      2 
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Gummas. 

For  every  additional  mile  or  part  of  a  mile  beyond  two  miles  in 

daytime }4 

Advice  or  visit  in  the  night-time, —  double  ordinary  fees. 

NoTB. —  Night-time  to  be  reckoned  as  between  9  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  When 
visit  or  advice  is  to  more  than  one  person  in  the  family,  and  the  fees  are 
all  paid  by  one  person,  half-fees  may  be  charged  for  each  beyond  the 
first.  • 

Consultation  with  another  doctor,  payable  at  the  time,  mileage  ad- 
ditional as  above 2  to      5 

An  opinion  involving  a  question  of  law 10 

An  ordimry  post-mortem 2  to      4 

A.  %^9C\al  post-mortem 10  to    20 

Certificate  of  lunacy 2  to      5 

Vaccination ^  to      i 

Midwifery,  to  include  ordinary  attendance  to  ninth  day,  from  .     .     .  3 

Administering  an  anaesthetic 2  to      5 

Detention  (except  at  midwifery)  per  hour >^  to      i 

Special    examination    of    urine,    sputum,    or    other    pathological 

specimens i  to      3 

Certificate  of  health i 

Certificate  of  insurance i  to      3 

SURGICAL. 

Reducing  fractures  or  dislocations 3  to    10 

Minor  surgical  operations 2  to      5 

Passing  catheter i  to      5 

Applying  plaster  of  Paris  or  similar  splints 2  to      5 

Cystotomy  or  lithotrity ...  20  to  100 

Extirpation  of  tumors 5  to  100 

Amputations :  — 

Finger  or  toe 2  to      5 

Forearm 10  to    25 

Arm  or  shoulder 25  to    50 

Hip 30  to  100 

Foot,  leg,  or  thigh  . 25  to    50 

Penis 10  to    20 

Breast 20  to    50 

Excision  or  erasion  of  joints  :  — 

Small 3  to    10 

Large 20  to    50 

Sequestrotomy 5  to    30 

Trephining 15  to    50 

Trephining  with  operation  on  the  brain 30  to  100 

Other  operations  on  bone, —  drilling,  osteotomy 5  ^o    30 

Major  operations  on  eye 20  to  100 

Minor  operations  on  eye 5  to    20 
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Guituat. 

Ligaturing  arteries 10  to    50 

Herniotomy,  or  radical  cure  of  hernia 20  to    50 

Paracentesis  thoracis  vel  abdominis 3  to    10 

Operating  in  empyaema 10  to    30 

Operating  in  cleft  palate 25  to    50 

Operating  in  hare-lip  or  cancer  of  lip 5  to    30 

Operating  in  fistula  in  ano 5  to    20 

Operating  in  varicocele  or  varicose  veins 5  to    20 

Removing  hxmonlioids 5  to    25 

Tapping  hydrocele 2  to      5 

Radical  cure  of  hydrocele 5  to    20 

Tracheotomy,  or  intubation 5  to    25 

Operating  on  the  lung 30  to  100 

Operating  on  the  kidney 30  to  100 

Abdominal  section 30  to  100 

Uterine  operations :  — 

Curetting 5  to    20 

Trachelorrhaphy 1 5  to    30 

Vaginal  hysterectomy 30  to  100 

Supra -vaginal  amputation 25  to    50 

Operating  for  uterine  displacements -     ..  20  to    50 

Operating  on  vaginal  wall  or  perineum 10  to    25 

Major  obstetric  operations 30  to  100 

Minor  obstetric  operations 3  to    20 

Removal  of  post-nasal  growths,  or  tonsillotomy 5  to    20 

Orchectomy  or  vasectomy 10  to    30 

Removal  of  nasal  polypi 5  to    20 

Larynectomy 50  to  100 

.£sophagotomy 30  to    70 

These  fees  do  not  include  after-attendance  or  payment  of  assistants  at  time 
of  operation. 
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GRADUATE   INSTRUCTION    IN  THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  offers  instruction  for  grad- 
uates of  recognized  medical  schools,  embracing  all  the  branches  of 
practical  and  scientific  medicine,  and  is  designed  to  supply  opportu- 
nities for  clinical  and  laboratory  study. 

The  new  and  extensive  laboratories  of  the  school  are  inferior  to  none 
in  America,  and  the  clinical  advantages  afforded  by  the  hospitals  of 
Boston  furnish  abundant  material  for  all  purposes  of  instruction.  The 
following  are  the  principal  institutions :  — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Infants'  Hospital. 

Boston  City  Hospital.  The  Children's  Hospital. 

Boston  Dispensary.  McLean  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  Carney  Hospital. 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Instructors  in  the  Medical  School  are  members  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  staffs  of  these  institutions. 

Teaching  will  be  conducted  in  small  classes  and  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  heads  of  the  departments.  The  practitioner  will  be 
able  during  a  brief  residence  to  take  several  courses  at  one  time. 

Instruction  will  be  given  throughout  the  academic  year,  October  to 
June. 

A  certificate  of  attendance  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

LIST   OF   COURSES. 

Women  will  be  admitted  to  courses  marked  t.  Courses  marked  t  are 
open  conditionally  to  women. 

Anatomy. 

I.     Professor  Thomas  Dwight  offers  a  course  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Joints. 

II.     Dissection  Courses. 
III.     Special  anatomical  instruction  will  be  given  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Thomas  Dwight. 
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Embryology  and  Histology. 

I.     Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis  will  give  a  course  in  Histology  and  Microscopy  during 
February. 

II.  Dr.  J.  L.  Bremer  and  Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis  will  give  a  course  of  thirty-two 
exercises  on  Elementary  Human  Embryology  for  practitioners  during  the 
second  term. 

III.  Professor  Minot  with  Drs.  Bremer  and  Lewis  will  give  a  course  in- 
tended for  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Vertebrate  or  Human 
Embryology. 

Physiology. 

t  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  graduate  students  to  carry  on  original  in- 
vestigations in  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 

Special  instruction  will  be  given,  to  those  desiring  it,  in  the  use  of  physio- 
logical apparatus  and  in  technical  methods,  including  those  especially  appli- 
cable to  clinical  work. 

Medical  Chemistry. 

tl.     Clinical  Examination  of  Urine  with  Diagnosis, 
til.    Clinical  Haematology  and  Examination  of  Gastric  Contents, 
till.     Toxicology  and  Medico-legal  Examination  of  Blood. 
tlV.     Physiological  Chemistry. 

Graduates  pursuing  any  special  investigation  can  work  in  the  laboratory 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  p.m.,  and  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  call 
upon  any  of  the  instructors  present  for  assistance  and  information. 

Bacteriology. 

Courses  will  begin  on  November  i  and  February  i,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.     Fee,  $2$  each. 

Pathology. 

A.     Genera/  and  Special  Laboratofy  IVork, 

The  Sears  Pathological  Laboratory  at  the  Medical  School  and  the  new 
Pathological  Laboratories  at  the  Boston  City  and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospitals  offer  opportunities  for  practical  work  in  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology. 

B.     Special  Courses. 

Dr.  George  B.  Magrath,  Assistant  in  Pathology,  will  give 
I.    A  course  in  General  and  Special  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology. 
II.    A  course  in  the  Pathological   Anatomy  of   Surgical    Diseases,  with 
especial  reference  to  Tumors. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology,  will  give 
I.    A  course  in  Neurological  Anatomy  and  Histology.   . 
II.     A  comprehensive  course  on  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
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Clinical  Microscopy. 

Courses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Whitney  on  the  Diagnosis  of  New  Growth, 
and  the  Examination  of  Specimens  removed  at  Operations. 

Comparative  Pathology. 

t  Dr.  Theobald  Smith.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  original  investiga- 
tions in  Comparative  Pathology  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  Forest  Hills,  October 
to  June. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

tl.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCollom  will  give  a  coarse  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Infectious  Diseases,  at  the  South  Department  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital 

til.    Dr.  McCollom  will  give  a  special  course  on  Intubation. 

III.  Dr.  H.  F.  Vickery  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
wards  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

tlV.  Dr.  James  M.  Jackson  will  give  a  course  on  Clinical  Diagnosis,  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

V.  Dr.  William  H.  Smith  will  give  a  course  in  Sputum  Analysis,  at  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

VI.  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin  will  give  two  courses  in  Clinical  Medicine, 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 


A. 


Surgery. 
General  and  Special  Work  in  Surgery. 


Those  capable  of  independent  research  work  in  Surgery  may  secure  places 
to  work  on  any  problems  that  interest  them. 

B.     Special  Work. 

Inquiries  may  be  made  of,  or  correspondence  addressed  to,  Herbert  L. 
BuRRELL,  22  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

I.  Professor  C.  B.  Porter,  Professor  Warren,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach  will  give  courses  in  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery  from  October  to 
February,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  HospitaL 

II.  Dr.  G.  H.  Monks  and  Dr.  Paul  Thorndike  will  give  two  courses 
for  graduates  in  Clinical,  Operative,  Genito-urinary,  Pathological  and  Minor 
Surgery,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

III.  Dr.  Paul  Thorndike  will  give  a  clinical  course  in  Genito-urinary 
Surgery,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

IV.  Dr.  John  C.  Munroe  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund  will  give  a  course  in 
Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

tV.  Assistant  Professor  £.  H.  Bradford  will  give  a  course  of  twelve 
exercises  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  at  the  Children's  Hospital. 

VI.  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund  will  give  courses  in  Minor  Surgery,  of  ^x  weeks  each, 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
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VI L     Assistant  Professor  M.  H.   Richardson  will  give  Clinics  in  Opera- 
tive Surgery,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

VIII.  Dr.  C,  L.  ScUDDER  will  give  the  following  courses  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital :  — 

1.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Extremities. 

2.  General  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

3.  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

4.  The  Treatment  of  Patients  after  Operation. 

IX.  Dr.  J.  G.  MuMFORD  will  give  two  courses  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  Minor  Surgery. 

X.  Dr.  F.  G.  Balch  will  give  two  courses  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  in  Minor  Surgery. 

tXI.  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake  will  give  courses  in  Minor  Surgery,  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

XII.  Dr.  F.  S.  Watson  will  give  a  course  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

XIII.  Dr.  C.  A.  Porter  will  give  courses  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  in  Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

XIV.  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

XV:  Dr.  D.  H.  Nichols  will  give  a  course  in  the  Pathology  of  Surgical 
Diseases. 

Obstetrics. 

I.  Clinical  instruction  in  Obstetrics  will  be  given  by  Professor  William 
L.  Richardson,  in  the  wards  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  M.  Green  will  also  give  clinical  instruction 
in  Obstetrics. 

II.  Dr.  F.  A.  HiGGiNS  will  give  clinical  instruction  in  Obstetrics. 

III.  Assistant  Professor  Charles  M.  Green  will  give  instruction  in  Oper- 
ative Obstetrics. 

IV.  Dr.  F.  A.  HiGGiNS  will  also  give  a  similar  course. 

V.  Courses  in  Clinical  Obstetrics  wiJl  be  given  throughout  the  academic 
year,  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 

GVNiBCOLOGY. 

I.  Dr.  George  Haven  will  give  a  clinical  and  operative  course  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

II.  Assistant  Professor  Charles  M.  Green  will  give  courses  in  the  wards 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

till.  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer  will  give  a  touch  course  at  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. 

tlV.  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer  will  give  touch  courses  at  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital. 

tV.  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer  will  give  touch  courses  at  St.  Elisabeth's 
Hospital. 
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VI.  Provided  six  or  more  graduates  desire  it,  an  operative  course,  in  which 
they  may  take  part  in  the  performance  of  the  various  gynaecological  opera- 
tions upon  the  cadaver ^  will  be  given  by  Assistant  Professor  F.  H.  Davbn- 

PORT. 

Pediatrics. 
Clinical  instruction  in  Diseases  of  Children  will  be  given  as  follows  :  — 

tl.  and  II.  Dr.  George  A.  Craigin  will  give  two  courses  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

till.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Buckingham  will  give  one  course  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

tlV.  and  V.  Dr.  John  L.  Morse  will  give  two  courses  at  the  Infants 
Hospital. 

Dermatology. 

I.  Instruction  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin  will  be  given  by  Dr.  John  T. 
BowEN,  at  the  Skin  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

II.  Dr.  Abner  Post  will  give  a  course  in  Syphilis,  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary. 

Neurology. 

tl.     Professor  J.  J.  Putnam  will  give  courses  for  advanced  students, 
til.     Dr.  P.  C.  Knapp  will  conduct  two  courses. 

till.  Dr.  G.  L.  Walton  will  give  a  course  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Psychiatry. 

tl.  Instruction  in  Mental  Diseases  will  be  given,  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  Superintendent  at  the  McLean  Hospital. 

Otology. 

tl.  Dr.  Philip  Hammond  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Otology,  at  the 
Infirmary. 

til.  Dr.  E.  A.  Crockett  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Otology,  at  the 
Infirmary. 

till.  Dr.  Philip  Hammond  will  give  courses  in  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Ophthalmology. 

tl.  Dr.  Quackenboss  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

II.  Dr.  £.  E.  Jack  will  give  courses  in  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  at  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 

till.    Dr.  Myles  Standish  will  give  a  course  in  Ophthalmology. 

tlV.     Professor  Wadsworth  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Ophthalmology. 


./ 
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Laryngology. 

•I.  Dr.  T.  A.  De  Blois,  at  the  City  Hospital,  practical  exercises  in  Opera- 
tive Laryngology  and  Rhinoscopy. 

III.    Dr.  J.  W.  Farlow,  at  the  City  Hospital. 

tin.    Dr.  A.  CoOLiDGE,  Jr.,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Hygiene. 

tAssistant  Professor  Charles  Harrington  will  give  a  general  course  of 
laboratory  work  in  Hygiene. 

tAlso  special  courses  in  disinfection,  analysis  of  water,  analysis  of  foods, 
analysis  of  air,  ventilation,  and  examination  of  soils.* 

Pharmacology. 

tAssistant  Professor  Franz  Pfaff  and  Dr  Vejux-Tyrode.  Opportunity 
for  original  research  in  Pharmacology,  and  personal  aid  and  instruction  in 
the  experimental  work  necessary,  will  be  afforded   in    the   Pharmacological 


I  Laboratory. 


Fees. 


The  fees  for  the  separate  courses  in  the  several  departments  vary. 
An  extra  fee  is  required  for  the  use  of  material  in  laboratory,  dissecting, 
and  operative  courses. 

Graduates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  above  courses  must  first  register 
their  names  in  the  Dean's  office,  at  the  Medical  School,  where  all  fees  are  pay- 
able, and  obtain  a  receipt,  to  be  shown  at  the  first  exercise.  Further  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  any  of  the  graduate  courses  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Dean's  office.  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  gentlemen   have  consented  to  serve   as   corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly :  — 

Arizona. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Bisbee. 

California. —  Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  1303  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado. —  Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
Connecticut.— Dr.  C.  E.  Taft,  1886,  2  Garden  Street,  Hartford. 
Florida.— 

Gkorgia. —  Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 
Idaho. — 

Illinois. —  Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill,  1890,  Chicago. 
Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana. —  Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  West  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Kansas. — 

Kentucky. —  Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  Louisville. 
Maine. —  Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. —  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. —  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 
Michigan.— Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 
Minnesota.—  Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St  Paul. 
Missouri.—  Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. —  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 
Nebraska.—  Dr.  E.  A.  Weir,  1893,  Chadron. 
New  Hampshire. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey. —  Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montclair. 
New  York.—  Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo. 
North  Carolina. —  Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 
North  Dakota. — 

Ohio. —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 
Oregon. —  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Maiquan  Block,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania. —  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 
Rhode  Island. —  Dr.  F.  L.  Day,  1889,  240  Benefit  Street,  Providence. 
South  Carolina. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,  1886,  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Columbia. 
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Tennessee.— Dr.  W.  A.  A^plegate,  1882,  71 1^  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Texas.—  Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  i88x,  San  Antonio. 

U.S.  Army.— Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.    1895,  care  of  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  f 
U.S.  Navy.—  P.  A.  Surgeon  F.  L.  PleadweU,  M.D.  F896,  care  of  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.C. 
Utah. — 

Vermont.— Dr.  M.  Hutchinson,  1887,  Waterbury. 
Virginia. — 
Washington. — 

West  Virginia.— Dr.  R.  Mc.  Balrd,  1882,  1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 
W^iscoNSiN. —  Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  ^^^  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 
Hawaiian  Islands. —  Dr.  T.  T.  French,  1896,  Kilauea,  Kauai. 
Dominion  of  Canada  :  — 

New  Brunswick.— Dr.  W.  D.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Nova  Scotia.— Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 

Province  of  Quebec. — 

Province  of  Ontario. — 
Foreign  Countries  :  — 

Australia. —  Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Crattan  Street,  Carlton,  Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

Austria. — 

Bahama  Islands. — 

Cuba. — 

England. — 


PERSONAL 


CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  Philip  K.  Brown  (1893)  has  resigned  from  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Cooper  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  (1894),  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  California, 
went  abroad  in  June  for  six  months. 

Dr.  Harold  Johnson  (1896)  has  resigned  from  the  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  opened  an  office  at  131 2  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
San  Francisco. 

Dr.  S.  £.  Simmons  (1899),  of  Sacramento,  has  just  returned  from  six 
months'  study  abroad. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Coolidge  (1887)  is  obliged  to  leave  Chicago  temporarily  on 
a()count  of  ill-health. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill  (1890)  was  elected  second  vice-president,  American 
Pediatric  Society,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Boston, 
May,  1902. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Israel  T.  Dana  (1850)  has  retired  from  active  practice,  but  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  good  health  at  his  home  in  Portland.    . 

Dr.  John  H.  Kimball  (1857),  after  many  years  of  practice  in  Hawaii, 
is  now  permanently  settled  in  Bridgton,  Me. 

Dr.  Wooster  P.  Giddings  (1871),  of  Gardiner,  has  a  son  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  government  as  a  teacher  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Witherle  (1881),  of  Portland,  formerly  of  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  was  married  Aug.  i,  1901,  at  Castine,  Me.,  to  Caroline  M. 
Dresser. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Pudor  (1892),  of  Portland,  spent  several  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1 901  at  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Knight  (1896)  has  removed  from  Bangor  to  Portland. 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Small  (1898),  of  Portland,  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  adjunct  surgeon  at  the  Maine  General  Hospital. 

MARYLAND. 

Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  (1895)  was  married  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  to 
Miss  Katherine  Crowell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

On  April  ii  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  Professor  William  James,  1869,  who  has  been  giving  his 
second  course  of  Gifford  Lectures. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  1 871,  is  24  Yale  Avenue,  Wakefield. 

Dr.  Hardy  Phippen  (1889)  ^^is  removed  to  84  Washington  .Square, 
Salem. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Hill  (1899)  has  removed  to  69  Pleasant  Street,  Marblehead. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Legg  (1900)  has  removed  to  430  Centre  Street, 
Newton,  Mass. 
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Dr.  Nathaniel  Pope  Breed  (i  901)  will  open  an  office  on  July  i  at 
4  Washington  Square,  Lynn. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Gale  (1901),  who  has  just  finished  his  term  of  service  as 
house  officer  in  the  Lynn  Hospital,  is  planning  to  spend  next  winter 
abroad. 

Boston. 

Assistant  Professor  James  C.  White  (1856)  has  resigned  from  the 
department  of  Dermatology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  John  T.  Bowen  (1884)  has  been  appointed  as  head  of  the  depart-  - 
ment  of  Dermatology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Conant  (1884)  has  resigned  his  position  as  surgeon  to  the 
Carney  Hospital. 

Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  (1885)  will  leave  Boston  for  his  summer  vaca- 
tion on  June  28,  1902,  and  will  return  Sept.  .3,  1902.  In  the  interval  he 
will  be  at  his  office,  to  see  patients,  from  1 1  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  on  July  23 
and  August  13. 

Dr.  Paul  Thomdike  (1887)  has  gone  to  Europe,  and  will  return  about 
August  I. 

Dr.  George  Harding  (i  889)  has  resigned  his  position  as  dermatologist 
at  the  Carney  Hospital. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Dr.  G.  W.  W.  Brewster  (1893)  to 
Miss  Hodge,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Chase  (1893)  has  removed  to  246  Huntington  Avenue, 
opposite  Symphony  Hall. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Perry  (1896)  has  removed  to  636  Beacon  Street.  Office 
hours,  2  to  3. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  (1896)  was  operated  on  about  a  month  ago  for  ap- 
pendicitis, and  is  now  a  convalescent. 

Dr.  £.  B.  Young  (1896)  has  been  recently  appointed  assistant  gynae- 
cologist at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Low  (1897)  was  married  on  June  18  to  Miss  Mabel  C. 
Chipman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Chipman,  of  Boston. 
At  home  after  October  i  at  409  Marlborough  Street. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  (1898)  to  Miss 
Mary  Boit,  of  Boston. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  (1898)  to  Miss 
Katherine  Crowninshield,  of  Boston. 

In  the  article  on  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Quarterly,  mention  was  omitted  of  Dr.  Maynard  Ladd  (1898)  as 
being  an  assistant  in  the  department.     He  was  appointed  in  1900. 

Dr.  Maynard  Ladd  (1898)  has  removed  to  220  Marlborough  Street. 
Office  hours,  2  ta  3  p.m. 
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Dr.  Ernest  de  W.  Wales  (1899)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
April  2. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Waterman  (1899)  has  removed  to  220  Marlborough  Street- 
Office  hours,  until  9  a.m.  and  3  to  4  p.m. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Thompson  (1900)  is  doing  pathological  work  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Winslow  (1900)  has  opened  an  office  at  29  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Litde  (1901),  who  has  just  finished  his  service  as  house 
officer  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  is  going  to  Europe  for  a 
few  months,  and  intends  to  practise  in  Boston  on  his  return. 

J.  B.  Bain  (M.S.  1902)  has  an  appointment  at  the  Massachusetts 
Qeneral  Hospital. 

The  following  Alumni  reported  papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  June  10  and  11,  1902:  — 

"Vaccination,  the  Technique,"  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Darling  (1894),  of 
Cambridge. 

"  Vaccination,  Accidents  and  Untoward  Effects,"  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCoUom  (1869),  of  Boston. 

"Small-pox,  its  Diagnosis,"  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bullard  (1884),  of  New 
Bedford. 

«  SmalUpox,  Management  of  Epidemics,"  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott  (1862), 
of  Newton. 

"  Non-operative  and  Non-operable  Head  Injuries,"  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Robinson  (1 891),  of  Taunton. 

"  Indications  for  Operation  in  Head  Injuries,"  by  Dr.  W.  N. 
Bullard  (1880),  of  Boston. 

"  Technique  and  After-care  of  Operations  upon  the  Cranium,"  by 
Dr.  C.  L.  Scudder  (1888),  of  Boston. 

"  Demonstration  of  a  Model  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera, 
modelled  from  a  Cadaver  Hardened  in  Formalin,"  by  Dr.  John 
Warren  (1900),  of  Boston. 

"  Empyaema  in  Children,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Cotton  (1894),  of  Boston. 

The  following  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  hospital  ap- 
pointments ;  — 

John  Baxter  Bain,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Medical. 

Allan  Foster  Barnes,  A.B.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Surgical. 

Albert  Armington  Barrows,  Ph.B.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Richard  Stanwood  Benner,  A.B,,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Surgical. 

Henry  IngerSoU  Bowditch,  A.B.,  Children's  Hospital,  Medical. 

Charles  Henderson  Bradley,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 
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William    Henr^    Bufhim,    A.B.,    Massachusetts    General    Hospital, 
Medical. 
*    Arthur  Martin  Clapp,  A.B.,  Springfield  City  Hospital. 

Leon  Monroe  Closson,  A.B.,  Carney  Hospital. 

Donald  Brett  Cragin,  Dr.  Baker's  Hospital. 

Robert  Laurent  De  Normandie,  A.B.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, Surgical. 

James  Frank  Donaldson,  A.B.,  Salem  Hospital. 

Francis  James  Dore,  A.B.,  Carney  Hospital. 

Arthur  Brewster  Emmons,  A.B.,  Massachusetts   General  Hospital, 
Surgical. 

Samuel  Feldstein,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

John  Bumham  Ferguson,  A.B.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Archibald  Robert  Gardner,  Lowell  Hospital. 

Frederick  Eugene  Garland,  A.B.,  Massachusetts  General   Hospital, 
Surgical. 

Fitz  Walter  Gay,  A.B.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Medical. 

Frank  William  George,  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Harry   Winfred   Goodall,    A.B.,    Massachusetts    General    Hospital, 
Medical. 

Edward  Stockbridge  Gushee,  A.B.,  Carney  Hospital. 

Roland  Hammond,  A.B.,  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

George  Stimpson  Hathaway,  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Walter  Lawrence  Heam,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Medical. 

Stoughton,    Fletcher   Hodges,   Massachusetts   Charitable    Eye   and 
Ear  Infirmary. 

Robert  Russell  Hollister,  A.B.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Surgical. 

Stuart  Van  Rensselaer  Hooker,  A.B.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Surgical. 

Ernest  Leroi  Hunt,  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Bradford  Kent,  Boston  City  Hospital,  South  Department. 

Robert  Keneborough   Black   Knowles,  A.B.,  Boston  City   Hospital, 
South  Department 

Cornelius  Joseph  Lynch,  A.B.,  Carney  Hospital. 

Ross  McPherson,  A.B.,  Carney  Hospital. 

Lloyd  Hunter  Mills,  New  York  Hospital. 

John  Joseph  Mitchell,  Carney  Hospital. 

Arthur  Sterling  Murphy,  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

Samuel  William  Myers,  Children's  Hospital. 

Francis  Winslow   Palfrey,   A.B.,  Massachusetts   General    Hospital, 
Medical. 

Robert  Brastow  Porter,  A.B.,  Children's  Hospital. 

Henry   Dudley    Prescott,    A.B.,   Massachusetts    General    Hospital, 
Surgical. 
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'  William    Carter    Quinby,    A.B.,    Massachusetts    teneral    Hospital, 

Surgical. 

Iver  Irvin  Richmond,  Carney  Hospital. 

Albert  Joseph  Roberts,  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

William  Fredericlc  Roberts,  A.B.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Pathological 
Department. 

Samuel  Robinson,  A.B.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Surgical. 

Foster  Hanson  Smith,  A.B.,  Lowell  Hospital. 

Richard  Henry  Stubbs,  A.B.,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

Raphael  Clarke  Thomas,  A.B.,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Surgical. 

Charles  Edward  Thompson,  Tewksbury  Hospital. 

James  Rockwell  Torbert,  Ph.B.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Surgical. 

Beth  Vincent,  A.B.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Surgical. 

Edward  Silvanus  Ward,  S.B.,  Tewksbury  Hospital. 
I  Louis  Thornton  Wilson,  S.B.,  Children's  Hospital. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dr.  Burnside  Foster  (1886)  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  5"/.  Paul  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  which  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ramsey  County  Medical  Society,  and  has  already  taken  a  high  place 
among  journals  of  its  kind. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Dr.  Herbert  Smith  (1870),  of  Burin,  lately  performed  a  successful 
Cesarean  section  without  professional  assistance. 

NEW   YORK. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Therapeutic  Society, 
held  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on  May  13,  14,  and  15, 
1902,  Dr.  R.  W.  Wilcox  (188 1),  of  New  York,  was  elected  president. 
•  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York 
City  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Club.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  president,  William  B.  Coley  (1888);  vice-president,  M.  P. 
Denton  (1887);  secretary,  J.  H.  Waterman  (1893);  treasurer,  Joseph  A. 
Kenefick  (1890).  ♦  The  society  was  afterward  entertained  at  the  club  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wilcox  (1881),  through  whose  invitation  the  meeting  was 
held  at  this  club. 

The  April  meeting  was  held   by  the  invitation  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Perry 
1863),  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel.     Dr.  Charles  R.  L.  Putnam  (1895)  pre- 
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sented  a  paper  on  •*  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Brinchictatic  Ulcers  of 
the  Lung." 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Kenefick  (1890)  presented  a  paper  on  "Acute  Empy- 
aema  of  the  Cranial  Sinuses  "  at  the  May  meeting,  which  was  held  by 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Bremner  (1889),  at  the  Yale  Club. 

During  the  year  the  meetings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  have 
been  very  well  attended.  We  have  forty-nine  members,  and  the  meet- 
ings are  held  once  a  month  at  the  members^  residences  or  one  of  the 
clubs.     Meetings  are  held  monthly  from  October  to  June,  inclusive. 

OHIO. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs  (1897)  was  married  on  Saturday,  June  7,  to  Miss 
Jean  Hamilton  McDermid,  of  Seaforth,  Ontario,  Can.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Briggs  sailed  for  Europe  from  New  York  June  17,  and  will  be  abroad 
for  six  months.  Dr.  Briggs's  office  is  to  be  open  during  his  absence, 
and  his  post-office  address  remains  the  same. 

Dr.  Elliot  Alden  (1901)  has  received  the  appointment  of  resident 
surgeon  at  Lakeside  Hospital,  filling  the  place  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson, 
resigned.     Dr.  Alden  commenced  his  service  April  4. 

PRINCE   EDWARD    ISLAND. 

Dr.  Simon  \y^.  Dodd(i867),  of  Charleton,  has  retired  from  practice 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Ober  (1901)  has  an  appointment  in  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital at  Providence. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 
Major  Robert  Bums  (M.D.  1879),  ^^  ^^  ^"^y  ^^  Manila,  P.I. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 

Medical  Director  C.  H.  White  (1862),  retired,  has  been  on  leave  in 
California. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  N.  Carpenter  (1896),  who  was  recently 
operated  upon  for  appendicitis,  rejoined  the  United  States  flagship 
"  Illinois  "  prior  to  her  departure  for  the  European  station. 

Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Freeman  (1896),  attached  to  the  United 
States  steamship  **  Essex,"  has  been  on  leave  at  his  home  in  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 
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Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Frank  L.  Pleadwell  (1896)  was  transferred 
from  the  United  States  steamship  "Kearsarge"  to  the  United  States 
flagship  "  Olympia "  while  at  Fort-de-France,  Martinique,  on  April  5, 
[902. 

Assistant  Surgeon  A.  W.  Balch  (1898)  is  on  sea^duty  on  the  United 
States  training-ship  "  Monongahela,''  now  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York, 
and  shortly  to  sail  on  a  European  cruise. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  annual  meedng  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society  occurred  on 
June  3,  4,  and  5.  At  the  society's  invitation,  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  (1895), 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered  the  annual  address  on  surgery. 
The  title  of  his  paper  was  "Shock."  No  abler  address  has  been 
listened  to  by  the  society  for  many  years,  and  certainly  none  has  more 
practical  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  general  practitioner  and  surgeon. 
The  invaluable  work  that  has  been  done  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  making  surgical  operations  bloodless  has  already 
received  recognition  as  having  the  most  important  bearing  in  prevent- 
ing many  cases  of  surgical  shock.  Dr.  Gushing  not  only  emphasized 
the  above  point,  but  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  society  the 
important  fact  that  cocainization  of  the  large  central  nerve  trunks,  be- 
I      '  I  fore  performing  a  major  amputation  or  in  cases  where  the  patient  had 

suffered  from  a  severe  crushing  accident,  would  still  further  lessen  the 
shock  of  the  operation.  He  further  showed  how  the  old  method  of 
treating  a  patient,  who  is  in  a  state  of  profound  shock  at  the  time  he 
is  brought  to  the  hospital  as  the  result  of  a  severe  injury,  by  the  ex- 
pectant  method,  and  delaying  any  operative  interference  until  he  had 
partially  recovered  from  the  shock,  was  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous 
and  wrong  idea.  He  showed  that  such  cases  were  given  an  infinitely 
better  chance  for  their  lives  if  they  were  operated  upon  at  once,  if  the 
principal  nerve  trunks  supplying  the  injured  part  were  first  cocainized. 


'■4 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


The  Radical  Treatment  of  Lacrimal 
Diseases.  By  Walter  D.  Lancas- 
ter, M.D.,  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
Boston  City  Hospital ;  assistant 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Angina  Cruris  {Intermittent  Claudica- 
tion) and  Allied  Conditions^  includ- 
ing Painful  Cramps^  with  Remarks 
on  the  Importance  of  examining  the 
Pedal  Arteries,  By  G.  L.  Walton, 
M  D.,  and  W.  E.  Paul,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. Reprinted  from  the  "  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlvi.  No.  14,  pp.  351-357.  April  3, 
1902. 

The  St,  Paul  Medical  fournal,  April, 
1902,  vol.  iv.  No.  4.  "Henry  J. 
Bigelow,"  a  sketch.  By  T.  W. 
Thomdike,  Boston.  '*  Remarks  on 
Typhoid  Fever."  By  William  S. 
Thayer,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Medical  News^  Saturday,  April  19, 
1902,  vol.  Ixxx.  No.  16.  "Com- 
pulsory Vaccination  Essential :  The 
Example  of  Porto  Rico."  By  Azel 
Ames,  M.D.,  of  Porto  Rico. 

A  Barbecue  Toast.  By  A.  M.  Bal- 
lard, M.D.,  Jan.  i,  1900. 

New  Vulsellum  and  Double  Tenacu- 
lum Forceps^  an  Abdominal  Re- 
tractor for  Operations  in  the  TVtn- 
delenberg  Position.  By  Francis  D. 
Donoghue,  M.D.,  Boston,  Instructor 
in  Operative  Surgery,  Tufts  Medi- 
cal School.  Reprinted  from  "  Amer- 
ican Medicine,"  Jan.  11,  1902. 


The  Patrol  Ambulance  an  Adjunct  to 
the  Ambulance  Service  in  Cities  :  a 
Substitute  therefor  in  Towns.  By 
Francis  D.  Donoghue,  M.D., 
Boston,  Chairman  Committee  on 
Lectures  to  Police  and  Firemen, 
Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hy- 
giene Association.  Reprinted  from 
the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  vol.  cxlvi.  No.  19,  pp. 
481-484,  May  8,  1902. 

A  Case  of  Acute  Cholecystitis^  with 
Gangrene;  Cholecystectomy ;  Recov- 
ery. Extracted  from  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences," February,  1902.  By  Francis 
D.  Donoghue,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Operative  Surgery,  Tufts  Medical 
School. 

A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Thera- 
peutics for  the  Last  Twelve  Months. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Medical 
News,"  June  7,  1902.  By  V^.  W. 
Wilcox,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Therapeutics  at  the 
Ne^'  York  Post-graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital;  physician 
to  St.  Mark's  Hospital. 

The  Indications  for  Myomectomy  in 
Young  Married  Women^  with  a  Re- 
port of  Four  Cases  of  Strangulation 
of  Fibroids  during  Puerperal  Involu- 
tion. By  Edward  Reynolds,  M.D., 
Boston. 

A  Study  of  the  Cases  of  Accidental 
X-ray  Burns  hitherto  Recorded. 
Reprinted '  from  the  "  PhUadelphia 
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Medical  Journal/*  March  8,  1902. 
By  E.  A.  Codroan,  M.D.,  of  Boston, 
surgeon  to  out-patients,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  Assist- 
ant in  Clinical  and  Operative 
Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Retrograde  Verdnderungen  der  Gau- 
mentonsillen.  Von  J.  L.  Goodale, 
M.D.,  Boston.  Sonder-Abdruck 
aus  dem  Archiv  fUr  Laryngologie. 
12  Bd.,  3  Heft. 

Regular  Clinical  Meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Boards  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital t  Feb.  14^  igo2.  Reprinted 
from  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  vol.  cxlvi.  Nos.  19  and  20, 
pp.  49^493*  5 1 3-5 » 7.  May  8  and 
15,  1902. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  (1876)  described 
a  case  of  movable  kidney  with 
haematuria.  Dr.  Joel  £.  Goldthwait 
(1890)  demonstrated  a  case  from 
Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson's  (1867) 
service  of  congenital  hypertrophy 
of  the  tibia,  also  a  case  from  Dr. 
R.  H.  Fit2*s  (1868)  service  of  osteitis 
deformans.  He  also  showed  a  case 
from  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck's  (1873) 
service  of  osteo-arthrilis  of  the 
spine.  Dr.  J.  P.  Clark  (1887)  re- 
ported a  case  of  cicatricial  occlusion 
of  the  trachea.  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck 
(1873)  demonstrated  two  cases  of 
acromegaly.  Typhoid  fever,  ]>erfora- 
tion,  operation,  recovery.  Opera- 
tion by  Dr.  Warren.  Dr.  Greenough 
reported  for  Dr.  Warren  supra-renal 
tumor,  operation,  death.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Porter  (1865)  reported  a  case  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  two  oj>era- 
tions,  recovery.  Drs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach  (1868)  and  Farrar  Cobb' 
(1893)  presented  a  case  of  traumatic 
asphyxia.     Dr.  G.  L.  Walton  ( 1880) 


showed  a  case  of  angina  cruris 
(intermittent  claudication).  Dr. 
£.  A.  Codman  (1895)  spoke  on 
"A  Resume  of  the  Results  of 
Dr.  Harrington's  Service,  from 
June  I  to  Oct.  1,  1900,  as  seen  in  the 
following  June  or  later." 

The  Xeuroses  of  the  Cniito-urinary 
System  in  the  Male^  with  Sterility 
and  Impotence,  By  Dr.  R.  Ultz- 
mann.  Professor  of  Genito -urinary 
Diseases  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Translated  with  the  au- 
thor's permission  by  Gardner  W. 
Allen,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  the  Genito- 
urinary Department,  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Announcement 
of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College 
Session^  ig02-ig0S' 

Harvard  University  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School:  Announcement  of  Pro- 
gramme in  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, A  Course  in  Science  Pre- 
paratory to  the  Study  of  Medicine. 
1901-02. 

Selected  Cases  of  Appendicitis.  Re- 
printed from  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetrics,"  vol.  xlv.  No.  4, 
1902.  By  W.  P.  Manton,  M.D., 
vice-chief  of  staff  and  gynaecolo- 
gist to  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cases  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy  il- 
lustrating Difficulties  in  the  Diagno- 
sis of  the  Conditions.  Reprinted 
from  the  "  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,"  vol.  cxlvi.  No. 
12,  pp.  306-308,  March  20,  1902. 
By  Edward  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Boston. 
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Os  Jntercuneifortne  Tarsia  Os  Paracu- 
neifomie  Tarsi,  Caicareus  Secunda- 
rius.  By  Thomas  Dwight,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy at  Harvard  University. 

Amaurosis  {Atrophy  of  the  Optic 
Nerve)  and  its  TrecUment  by  the  Sub- 
cutaneous Injection  of  Strychnia, 
Reprinted  from  the  **  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlvi.  No.  20,  pp.  508-511,  May  15, 
1902.  By  Hasket  Derby,  M.D., 
Boston. 

Indications  for  the  Mastoid  Operation. 
Reprinted  from  "American  Medi- 
cine," vol.  iii.  No.  1 5,  pp.  598,  599, 
April  12,  1902.  By  Philip  Ham- 
mond, M.D.,  of  Boston,  Assistant 
in  Otology,  Harvard  University; 
assistant  aural  surgeon,  Massa 
chusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  etc. 

TAe  Endothelial  Phagocytes  of  the 
Tofisillar  Ring,  Reprinted  from 
the  "  Journal  of  Medical  Research," 
vol.  vii.  No.  4  (New  Series,  vol.  ii. 
No.  4),  pp.  394-404.  May,  1902. 
By  Dr.  J.  L.  Goodale,  of  Boston. 

An  Analysis  oj  Thirty -two  Cases  of 
Congenital  Heart  Disease.  By  John 
Lx^vett  Morse,  A.M.,  M.D.,  In- 
structor in  Diseases  of  Children, 
Harvard  Medical  School ;  assistant 
visiting  physician  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital and  at  the  Infants'  Hospital, 
Boston.  Read  by  title  before  the 
American  Pediatric  Society,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  May  27,  28,  29,  1901. 


The  Journal  of  Medical  Research  for 
April,  1902,  contains  the  following 
articles  by  Harvard  Alumni :  ~ 

**  MoUuscum  Contagiosum."  By 
Drs.  C.  J.  White  (1893)  ""^  W.  H. 
Robey,  Jr.  (1895). 

"Culture  Experiments  with  Ma- 
lignant Tumors."  By  Dr.  Oscar 
Richardson  (1900). 

"Four  Pathogenic  Torulae  (Blas- 
tomycetes)."  By  Dr.  J.  D.  Weis 
(1898). 

"  The  Relation  of  Blastomycetes 
to  Cancer."  By  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols 
(1892). 

"Cell  Inclusions  in  Cancer  and 
in  Non-cancerous  Tissue."  By  Dr. 
R.  B.  Greenough  (1896). 

"Summary."  By  E.  H.  Nichols 
(1892). 

The  Journal  of  Medical  Research  for 
May,  1902,  contains  the  following 
articles  by  Harvard  Alumni :  — 

*♦  The  Endothelial  Phagocytes  of 
the  Tonsillar  Ring/'  By  Dr.  J.  L. 
Goodale  (1893). 

"  On  the  Active  Principle  of 
Jamaica  Dogwood."  By  M.  O.  P. 
Vejux-Tyrode  (1900). 

"The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Sub- 
maxillary Gland  and  their  Develop- 
ment. Preliminary  Note."  (With 
one  Plate.)     By  J.  M.  Flint  (i86o). 

"  Arboreal  Traits  in  the  Human 
Foot."  By  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford 
(1893). 
The  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal  for 
June,  1902,  contains  the  following 
article  by  a  Harvard  Alumnus:  — 

"Inguinal  Buboes."  By  Bum- 
side  Foster  (1886). 
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1844.  Charles  Abner  Phelps,  born  Oct.  20,  1820,  at  Boston;  died  at  Bos- 
ton, April  27,  1902. 

1847:  Jabez  Baxter  Upham,  bom  May  13,  1820,  at  Claremont,  N.H.;  died 
at  New  York,  March  17,  1892. 

Dr.  Upham  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1842  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1847;  practised  medicine  in  Boston  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  then  enlisted  to  serve  through  the  war  as  a  surgeon  major  under 
General  Bumside.  After  the  war  he  resumed  practice  in  Boston.  In  18S0 
he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  formed  a  copartnership  with  Austin  Corbin, 
1849,  i"  ^^®  Corbin  Banking  Company.  Two  years  after  this  he  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health.  At  one  time  Dr.  Upham  was  president  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  great  organ 
which  long  stood  in  the  old  Music  Hall  in  Boston. 

1853.  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams  died  from  a  fall  over  the  dam  at  South- 
boro  on  May  i,  age  seventy-three.  He  was  the  son  of  Z.  B.  Adams,  181 3, 
and  of  Sarah  May  (Holland)  Adams,  and.  was  born  in  Boston.  Aft^r  graduat- 
ing at  the  Medical  School,  he  practised  in  Roxbury  till  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  at  once  volunteered  his  services  to  Governor  Andrew.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
His  first  service  was  at  Washington,  where  he  arrived  the  following  July.  He 
was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  with  the  Seventh  Regiment  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  and  was  also  at  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  commissioned 
surgeon  of  the  Thirty-second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  May  26,  1862,  joining 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  at  Harrison's  Landing  for  two  months, 
and  subsequently  on  the  Rappahannock.  He  was  in  the  second  engagement 
at  Bull  Run,  at  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  served  under  Genera] 
Bumside  in  his  "mud  march."  He  was  with  his  regiment  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  Brandy  Station,  and  Gettysburg;  and  because  of  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  he  resigned  his  commission  as  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-second  Regiment, 
Aug.  4,  1863.  Jan.  12,  1864,  he  re-entered  the  service,  and  was  commissioned 
captain  of  Co.  F,  Fifty-sixth  Regiment,  and  with  that  command  participated 
in  the  Wildemess  engagements,  where  he  was  twice  wounded,  one  shot  break- 
ing one  of  his  legs.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  confined  at  Ljmchbnrg 
for  three  months,  and  later  transferred  to  Libby  Prison,  being  released  on 
parole  a  month  later.  While  in  confinement,  he  was  commissioned  major  by 
Governor  Andrew;  and  in  December,  1864,  he  was  discharged  for  disability 
contracted  in  the  service.     At  his  own  request  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Feb- 
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mary,  1865,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  assault  on  Petersburg  in  April, 
1865.  Then  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, shortly  after  removing  to  Framingham.  He  married  Frances  Kidder,  of 
Boston ;  and  his  widow,  a  daughter  Frances,  and  a  son  (Z.  Boylston  Adams, 
Jr.,  M.S.  1902)  survive  him.  Dr.  Adams  was  a  member  and  had  held  office  in 
the  Middlesex  County  and  Framingham  Medical  Societies  and  other  medical 
organizations.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Edgell  library,  identified  with  the 
Framingham  Hospital  and  numerous  other  institutions,  and  had  for  twelve 
years  past  been  medical  examiner  of  the  Eighth  Middlesex  District,  comprising 
Framingham,  Natick,  Wayland,  Sherborn,  Holliston,  Hopkinton,  and  Ash- 
land. 

1854.  Edward  Ferine  Morong,  bom  April  24,  1832,  at  Cahawba,  Ala;  died 
at  Chelsea,  April  15,  1902. 

1854.  Dr.  John  Lane  White  died  suddenly  in  Bloomington,  111.,  on  May 
14.  He  was  a  native  of  Westminster,  Mass.,  where  he  was  bom  on  Dec.  5, 
1832.  In  the  year  1853  he  was  a  house  officer  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  on  the  Medical  side.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles,  and  had  served  two  terms  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois 
legislature. 

1862.  Nathaniel  Greene,  bom  Dec.  25,  183 1,  at  Farmington,  Me. ;  died  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Feb.  27,  1902. 

Dr.  Greene,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Jamaica  Plain,  and  intimately 
identified  with  the  surgical  supply  business  of  Boston,  died  at  his  home,  Feb* 
37,  1902.  He  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Me.,  Dec.  25,  1831 ;  and,  when  eight 
years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Shrewsbury,  where  his  father  became  widely 
known  as  a  teacher.  The  son  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston ;  but,  becoming  inter- 
ested in  orthopedic  surgery,  he  formed  the  firm  of  Leach  &  Greene.  In  1863 
Dr.  Greene  married  Margaret  Dickerman,  of  Westfield ;  and  she  and  two  sons 
survive  him.  Dr.  Greene  was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the  Park  Street  Church, 
under  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray's  ministry;  but,  removing  to  Jamaica  Plain  in  1877, 
he  and  his  family  associated  themselves  with  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
with  which  he  and  his  wife  have  been  connected  up  to  his  death.  For  twenty- 
two  consecutive  years  he  was  a  deacon  in  this  church. 

1865.  John  Ban  McDonald,  bom  Dec.  27,  1838,  at  Belfast,  P.E.T. ;  died  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  March  3,  1961.  ' 

1866.  PaulF.  Munde,  bom  Sept.  7,  1846,  at  Dresden,  Germany;  died  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  7,  1902. 

Dr.  Munde  was  one  of  the  best-known  obstetricians  and  gynaecolo- 
gists in  the  country.  He  was  bom  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  Sept.  7,  1846,  his 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  being  Baron  von  Homemann,  counsellor  to 
the  King  of  Saxony.  He  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1866.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  as 
acting  medical  cadet,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  entered  the  Bavarian  Army 
as  a  volunteer  surgeon,  and  served  through  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  At  the 
siege  of  Paris  a  shell  from  the  French  artillery  set  a  German  field  hospital 
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afire.  Dr.  Mnnde,  who  was  a  man  oi  great  physical  strength,  rushed  to  the 
hospital,  and  carried  out  several  of  the  wounded.  For  this  the  emperor  deco- 
rated him  with  the  iron  cross.  In  187 1  Dr.  Munde  obtained  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Obstetrics  at  Vienna  University,  and  returned  in  1872  to  this  country, 
beginning  his  practice  in  New  York.  For  several  years  he  was  Professor  of 
Gynaecology  at  Dartmouth  College.  Later  he  taught  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  from  1874 
to  1892,  was  president  of  the  New  York  Obstetric  Society  from  1886  to  18881 
and  president  of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society  in  1897  and  1898. 
Dartmouth  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1897.  He  was  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society,  and  honorary  president 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists  in  1897  and 
1899.  He  was  connected  with  the  staffs  of  several  New  York  City  hospitals. 
He  wrote  several  standard  books  on  his  specialty.  He  was  athletic,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  Riding  Club,  Meadow  Club  of  South- 
ampton, and  South  Side  Sportsmen's  Club.  His  wife  was  Eleanor  Claire 
Hughes,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1868.  Foster  McFarlane,  born  Dec.  12,  1834,  at  Studholm,  King's  County^ 
N.B.;  died  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  Dec.  14,  1899. 

1869.  Dr.  E.  N.  Whittier,  M.D.,  M.M.S.S.,  died  in  Boston,  June  4.  Age, 
sixty-one  years. 

The  medical  profession  of  Boston  has  been  bereft  of  one  of  its  choicest 
members  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Newton  Whittier.  The  end  came 
suddenly  on  the  14th  inst.  by  sclerosis  and  obstruction  of  the  coronary 
artery.  He  was  spared  the  severe  attacks  of  angina  which  accompany  this 
cardiac  disability ;  and  only  one  seizure,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney to  minister  to  his  injured  son,  gave  distinct  and  unequivocal  warning  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  He  passed  away  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  be 
called,  before  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  declare  themselves  or  his  mental 
powers  had  become  impaired. 

Dr.  Whittier  was  born  July  2,  1841,  at  Portland,  Me.  He  entered  Brown 
University  in  1858,  and  before  he  graduated  the  initial  events  of  the  Ci\dl 
War  occurred;  and  Whittier  left  his  books,  and  did  not  resume  them  until 
peace  was  restored  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  1865.  With  a  spirit 
and  a  purpose  which  were  characteristic,  he  sought  early  opportunity  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Union ;  and  his  fii^t  term  was  of  three  months  with  the  First 
Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Regiment.  Immediately  upon  his  return  from  this 
term  of  duty  he  joined  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery,  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant ;  and  presently  he  became  first  lieutenant.  At  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  this  battery,  then  under  his  command,  won  conspicuous  distinction 
by  resisting  effectually  a  night  attack  by  the  enemy  upon  the  Union  troops 
stationed  on  Culp's  Hill.  For  this  service  and  for  services  equally  gallant 
later,  under  General  Sheridan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  1864,  Dr. 
Whittier  received  the  special  medal  of  honor  conferred  by  Congress  for 
"  faithful,  gallant,  and  meritorious  services."  A  brevet  rank  of  captain  of  vol- 
unteers was  also  given  to  him. 
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He  resumed  his  course  at  Providence  after  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and 
was  much  gratified  when  the  college  passed  a  retroactive  order  restoring  him 
to  his  place  in  the  class  of  1862. 

His  medical  education  was  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  of 
all  the  teachers  in  the  Faculty  at  this  time  no  one  appealed  to  him  so  sin- 
cerely or  so  cordially  as  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis.  Their  minds  always  worked  in  entire 
sympathy.  In  1873  Dr.  Whittier  became  a  member  of  the  visiting  staff  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, —  a  position  which  he  held  many  years 
and  very  acceptably.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  clinical  medicine; 
and  his  teaching  service  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  continued  until  1888, 
when  he  held  the  grade  of  Assistant  Professor  in  Clinical  Medicine.  Numer- 
ous students  of  the  school  of  his  time  can  testify  to  the  clearness,  the  thorough- 
ness, the  logical  system  which  characterized  his  teaching,  and  made  each  clinical 
exercise  conducted  by  him  an  exercise  which  fixed  itself  in  the  student's 
memory  indelibly  and  usefully.  Since  resigning  his  appointment  in  1888,  he 
has  devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  private  practice ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  at  no  period  of  his  life  has  he  been  more  widely  esteemed  than  at  the 
time  of  his  last  sickness.  He  was  the  trusted  counseUor  in  case  of  illness. 
Those  who  knew  him  superficially  complained  sometimes  that  he  was  not 
serious  in  the  presence  of  sickness,  that  he  looked  to  the  more  frivolous  things 
of  life  in  the  sick-room  instead  of  the  sedate  and  solemn  aspects.  But  if 
Dr.  Whittier  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  real  crisis,  a  genuine  danger, 
all  this  apparent  indifference  fell  away,  and  left  the  man  of  action.  Here  he 
was  at  his  best, —  alert,  considerate,  trustworthy.  He  would  have  been  slow 
to  claim  for  himself  a  mind  trained  especially  in  fhe  laboratory.  His  training 
was  in  the  sick-room,  as  the  ripened  fruit  of  wide  experience.  He  was  not 
a  ready  writer  or  a  fluent  speaker,  but  a  keen  and  accurate  thinker;  and  bis 
best  powers  were  always  held  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  his  fellow -men. 
He  was  generous,  self-sacrificing,  magnanimous,  a  lover  of  nature,  a  true 
knight,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
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*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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philosophy,  or  science,  from  a  reco^rnized  collegre  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  sach 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  taken 
m  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not;  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  aual- 
iutive  analysis  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Meoical 
School.  Students  who  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing ;  but  all  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

The  course  of  study  reauired  in  this  School  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  years'  duration. 
This  requirement  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  i8qa-03. 
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given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  teaching,  and  practical  exercisa  distributed  throuirhont 
the  academic  year.  In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy.  Histology.  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pa- 
thology, laboratory  work  forms  a  large  part  of  the  method  ol  instruction. 
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For  information  in  regard  to  Requirements  for  a  Degree.  Fees  or  for  a  caulofrue,  address 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  OF 

THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION  OF  HARVARD  UNI- 

VERSITY  AND  OF  ITS  TEACHINGS. 

BY   HENRY   F.  HEWES,  A.B.,  M.D.  (1895),  INSTRUCTOR  IN    CHEMISTRY, 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  articles  of  foundation  and  government  of  this  Medi- 
cal Institution,  adopted  by  the  governing  board  Sept.  19,  1782, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  three  professorships  of  medicine 
in  the  university,  one  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  one 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  one  of  Chemistry.  These  lectures 
in  chemistry  thus  provided  for  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
represented  the  first  instruction  in  this  subject  given  at  Harvard. 
Like  the  other  medical  lectures  of  the  time,  they  were  open  to 
students  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  academic  department  as  well 
as  to  medical  students.  The  special  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  contained  in  these  articles  are  very 
brief,  consisting  of  the  statement  **  that  the  professor  d.. . 
ures  upon  Materia  Medica  and  explain  the  theory  of  Ci.w. 
and  apply  its  principles  in  a  course  of  actual  experiments."  * 

The  Professorship  of  Chemistry  had  at  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion and  up  to  1 79 1  no  established  sum  for  its  support.  In  this 
year,  the  University  having  received  by  the  will  of  Major  Erving,  a 
Harvard  graduate  and  a  friend  of  Professor  Dexter,  the  sum  of 
^£"1,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  this  professorship  was 
established  as  the  Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica.  t 

The  first  incumbent  of  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  was  Dr. 

*  Faculty  Archives,  Cambridge.  Alto,  abstract  of  Articles  of  Foundation,  Harvard 
College  Library. 

t  Eliot,  Transactions  Massachusetu  Historical  Society,  1837.    Medical  Biography. 
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Aaron  Dexter,  of  Boston,  who,  together  with  the  two  remaining 
members  of  the  Medical  Department,  was  inducted  into  office  in 
October,  1783.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  course  in 
chemistry  was  opened.  The  instruction  was  given  in  some  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  Harvard  Hall  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Medical  Department.  Here  a  chemical  laboratory,  equipped  with 
chemical  apparatus  imported  from  Europe  for  the  purpose,  was 
provided. 

In  regard  to  this  first  teacher  of  chemistry  at  Harvard  and  his 
teachings,  we  have  but  a  meagre  record.  Dr.  Dexter  was  bom  in 
Maiden  in  the  year  1750.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1776, 
and  in  the  three  years  following  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Danforth,  a  leading  practitioner  and  at  that  time  the  most  eminent 
chemist  of  Boston.  During  this  period  or  in  the  years  directly 
following  he  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  as  medical  officer  of 
a  sailing  ship.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  his  having 
studied  abroad.  During  his  professorship  he  was  engaged  in 
active  practice  in  Boston.  I  find  no  record  in  regard  to  his  being 
an  apothecary,  in  the  present  use  of  the  term,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Stone  in  his  article  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Medical  School. 
He  is  called  by  this  title  in  Dr.  Waterhouse*s  journal,  but  doubt- 
less this  appellation  might  have  been  applied  to  most  practitioners 
of  the  day  with  equal  truth.  Contemporary  records  all  speak  of 
Professor  Dexter  as  a  man  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and 
kindliness,  much  respected  by  all  and  active  in  all  medical 
charities  and  good  works  of  his  community.*  Dr.  Holmes,  who 
was  graduated  from  college  in  the  year  of  Dr.  Dexter's  death,  1829^ 
speaks  of  his  serenity  both  in  and  out  of  the  lecture-room,  and 
tells  in  connection  with  him  one  of  those  symbolic  tales  of  the 
experiment  which  failed  to  come  off  which  hang  about  the  mem- 
ories of  all  ancient  professors  of  chemistry.t  We  of  to-day  tell 
the  same  tale  of  Professor  Cooke  or  Professor  Lovering. 

In  regard  to  his  teaching  I  can  find  no  record  in  contemporary 
or  later  writings.     This  silence  is  perhaps  eloquent 

Of  his  writing  we  possess  one  record,  an  article  upon  "  The  Use 
of  Blisters  in  Disease  of  the  Knee  Joint,"  read  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  in  1813.$     This  work  shows  him  to  have 

•  Quinqr's  H  Utory  of  Harvard. 

t  Holmes,  "  Medical  Addresses."  Boston  Medical  Library.  t  Bostoo  Medical  Library. 
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been  a  man  of  careful  observation  and  method  in  practice,  and 
possessed  of  some  general  knowledge  of  pathology  and  familiarity 
with  the  publications  of  the  time  in  Europe. 

A  reference  to  the  text-books  of  medical  chemistry  used  here  or 
in  Europe  at  this  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  also  one  to 
the  instructions  included  in  the  Articles  of  Foundation  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  already  cited,  indicate  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  chemistry  taught  in  medicine  at  that  period 
consisted  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  dealing  with  the  uses  of 
chemical  substances  in  therapeutics  and  the  preparation  of  drugs 
for  medical  use,  the  chemistry  to-day  included  in  Materia  Medica 
and  pharmacy. 

The  general  subject-matter  of  this  Materia  Medica  and  phar- 
maceutical chemistry  taught  at  this  time  can  be  learned  by  refer- 
ence to  these  text-books  published  in  Europe  at  or  about  this 
period  from  1770  to  1790,  of  which  we  possess  several.* 

According  to  these  same  Articles  of  Foundation  the  teaching 
was  to  include,  in  addition  to  this  purely  medical  matter,  some  ex- 
planation of  the  theory  (philosophy)  of  chemistry  with  demonstra- 
tion of  its  phenomena  in  experiment.  What  the  substance  of  the 
teaching  in  general  chemistry  or  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  given 
here  in  America  in  1783  and  the  years  directly  following  was,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  For  the  science  or  subject  of  chemistry 
was  at  this  time  undergoing  the  course  of  complete  revolution 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  fate  of  all  things,  whether 
science,  art,  or  society,  in  that  stormy  period  of  tlie  world's  history. 

Up  to  the  last  half  or  even  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  chemistry  with  its  four 
elementary  principles  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  which  had  pos- 
sessed the  schools  for  centuries,  still  held  sway  with  the  generality 
of  chemists  the  world  over.  The  idea  of  the  division  of  matter 
into  elements  and  compounds  existed ;  but  except  in  a  few  ad- 
vanced minds  no  conception  of  the  laws  of  composition  of  material 
substances,  or  knowledge  of  the  actual  elements  which  made  up 
the  compounds,  existed.  Scientists  believed  all  substances  to  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  of  these  four  Aristotelian  principles. 
Salines,  as  salt  or  potash,  were  considered  to  be  compounds  of 
earth,  or  a  form  of  earth  known  as  a  saline  principle,  and  water. 

•  Vidt  Monro's  Medical  Chemistry,  1788,  Boeton  Medical  Library. 
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Metals  were  compounds  of  vitrifiable  earth  and  a  hypothetical  ele- 
mentary substance  lately  added  to  the  Aristotelian  list,  phlogiston. 
The  element  sulphur  was  made  up  in  the  same  manner.  Acids 
were  salines  with  an  acid  reaction.  The  phenomenon  of  combus- 
tion was  described  as  the  union  of  the  inflammable  substance 
with  this  element  phlogiston. 

By  the  year  1783,  however,  many  new  ideas  and  discoveries  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  science,  which  tended  to  unsettle 
this  old  philosophy  of  chemistry.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  had  been 
discovered,  and  with  several  other  substances  already  isolated,  as 
carbon  and  some  metals,  were  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  a 
few  chemists  as  the  true  elements.  Two  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples or  elements  of  the  old  chemistry,  water  and  air,  had  been 
proven  to  be  composed  of  simpler  substances,  water  of  these  two 
elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Even  organic  substances,  as  sugar 
and  alcohol,  had  been  broken  up  to  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
these  in  turn  to  the  elements  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon. 
These  and  similar  facts,  including  especially  the  overthrow  of  the 
phlogiston  theory  of  combustion  and  the  proof  that  this  phenome- 
non was  due  to  the  union  of  the  inflammable  substance  with  oxy- 
gen, determined  most  of  them  by  the  work  of  that  most  wonderful 
and  far-seeing  of  chemists,  Lavoisier,  through  his  application  of 
the  principles  of  weights  and  measure  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
had  already  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  old  doctrines  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  chemistry  which  the  next 
century  was  to  see  established. 

But,  although  at  this  time  of  the  beginning  of  instruction  in 
chemistry  at  Harvard,  this  work  had  been  done,  and  the  results 
established  by  what  to  our  eyes  which  read  it  from  this  distance 
of  time  appears  as  conclusive  evidence,  this  overthrow  of  the  old 
learning  and  establishment  of  the  new  had  by  no  means  yet 
become  an  accepted  fact  in  the  scientific  world  generally.  Most 
of  the  text-books  of  chemistry  published  in  England,  and  even  in 
France,  the  home  of  the  new  ideas,  at  this  time  and  for  the  next 
ten  years  continued  to  give  the  old  Aristotelian  doctrine  in  its 
entirety  or  in  slightly  modified  form  and  the  phlogiston  theory  of 
combustion,  mixed,  however,  as  the  date  of  publication  advanced, 
with  more  and  more  facts  and  descriptions  of  analytical  results 
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taken  from  the  new  work  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis 
then  going  rapidly  forward.  Thus  Macquer's  Chemistry,  pub- 
lished in  1777,  gives  the  old  doctrines  of  the  four  elements  and  of 
phlogiston,*  that  of  Monro  upon  Medical  Chemistry  (1788)  also 
continues  the  old  philosophy  and  nomenclature,  mentioning,  how- 
ever, in  the  preface  that  new  ideas  —  as  that  water  was  not  an 
element,  but  a  compound,  or  that  no  such  element  as  phlogiston 
existed  —  were  being  advanced  at  the  time  by  the  French  school ; 
while  ChaptaPs  Chemistry  (1795)  has  totally  adopted  the  new 
doctrine  of  Lavoisier.* 

It  is  safe,  therefore,  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  theoretical 
chemistry  taught  here  in  America  at  this  time,  and  probably  until 
close  to  the  end  of  the  century,  was  in  substance  the  old  chem- 
istry of  the  eighteenth  century.  Qualitative*  analysis  as  it  had 
been  practised  in  the  old  chemistry  for  a  century,  consisting  of 
methods  of  decomposition  without  means  of  determining  the 
exact  nature  of  the  products  obtained,  was  probably  illustrated 
by  a  few  simple  experimental  examples.  Quantitative  analysis, 
which  was  at  this  time  just  beginning  to  be  utilized  in  exact 
method  by  Lavoisier,  was  probably  not  represented.  The  organic 
chemistry  mentioned  probably  consisted  of  a  description  of  the 
chemical  characteristics,  as  far  as  any  were  known,  of  the  animal 
fluids  and  tissues,  and  the  vegetable  substances  used  in  medicine. 
In  Macquer's  Chemistry,  published  in  1777,  the  urine  is  described 
as  an  excrementous  aqueous  fluid  which  contains  the  waste  sub- 
stances of  the  body,  the  chief  constituents  of  which  are  water  and 
salines,  especially  sea  salt  and  those  with  fixed  alkalies  as  bases. 
Of  the  chemistry  of  the  body  processes,  nothing  was  known  at 
this  time. 

In  the  year  1810  the  medical  instruction  of  the  university  was 
removed  to  Boston,  where  some  rooms  at  49  Marlborough  Street 
had  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  At  the  time  of  this  change 
it  was  provided  by  the  college  authorities  that  a  course  in  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy  open  to  Seniors  and  resident  graduates  of 
the  university  should  be  given  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  (or 
his  Adjunct  Professor)  at  Cambridge  during  the  spring  term 
beginning  April  i.     This  course  was  at  this  time  or  soon  after- 

•  Boston  Public  Library. 
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ward  (before  1814)  made  a  required  course  of  the  academic  cur- 
riculum, and  represented  the  first  required  course  in  chemistry 
given  in  the  academic  department  of  the  university.  The  lect- 
ures in  this  academic  course  were  for  the  most  part  given  by  Dr. 
John  Gorham,  who  in  1809  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  In  the  publication  of  the  university  for  18 14,  chem- 
istry is  one  of  the  subjects  listed  for  examination  for  the  academic 
degree.  In  the  next  preceding  report  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  (1807)  the  subject  is  not  mentioned.  The  text-book 
used  at  this  time  is  given  in  this  same  sheet  as  Henry's  Chemistry, 
a  copy  of  which  is  contained  m  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  the  year  181 5  the  Medical  School  was  installed  in  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  College  on  Mason  Street.  The  circular 
of  the  Medical  School  issued  at  the  time  of  this  installation  con- 
tains the  statement  that  "the  new  building  contains  a  chemical 
laboratory  witli  much  expensive  apparatus  and  chemical  material 
sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of  all  the  important  facts  and 
i:ecent  improvements  in  chemistry."  The  instruction  in  chemistry 
consisted  entirely  of  lectures,  given  three  days  a  week  at  10  a.m. 
for  three  months,  beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  November. 
In  the  same  year  a  Department  of  Materia  Medica  was  established 
in  the  Medical  Department,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bige- 
low ;  and  this  branch  of  instruction  was  henceforth  separated  from 
the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

From  the  year  1816  to  1827  the  chair  of  chemistry  was  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  John  Gorham,  with  the  title  of  Erving  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

Dr.  Gorham  was  born  in  Boston  in  1783.  After  graduating  at 
Harvard  College,  he  studied  medicine  for  two  years  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  and  opened  practice  in  Boston  in  1806.  Professor  Gor- 
ham is  described  by  Dr.  James  Jackson  as  a  man  of  marked  abil- 
ity, with  complete  equipment  of  mind  and  learning  for  his  work- 
His.  study  and  teaching  of  chemistry  was,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  statements  of  his  biographer  and  from  his  writings  which 
remain  to  us,  very  thorough,  but  not  original  or  creative,  inspired 
more  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement 
of  his  science.*     His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 

*  Funeral  Oration,  Boston  Medical  Library. 
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scholarly  attributes,  of  advanced  and  accurate  learning,  and  of  a 
mind  broad  in  its  conception,  yet  conservative  in  its  habits  of 
thought.  In  his  inaugural  address  *  he  states  that  the  chemistry 
,  of  the  present  differs  from  that  of  all  other  periods  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  based  upon  definite  laws,  which 
are  immutable,  as  for  example,  the  recently  discovered  law  of  com- 
bination in  definite  proportions.  In  the  same  address  he  charac- 
terizes the  claim  of  certain  French  students  of  crystallography,  that 
it  will  soon  be  possible  to  crystallize  a  man  from  the  constituent 
elements,  as  not  only  absurd,  but  impious.  The  character  of  his 
learning  and  of  his  teaching  in  chemistry  can  be  judged  by  his 
text-book  of  this  subject,  which  he  published  in  18 19.  This 
work  represents,  as  the  author  states,  simply  a  compilation  of  the 
knowledge  and  ideas  of  the  time  upon  the  subject.* 

The  teaching  in  chemistry  at  this  period  of  Dr.  Gorham's  pro- 
fessorship (1813-27)  had  greatly  changed  from  that  given  at 
Harvard  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  course  there  forty 
years  before.  Materia  Medica,  which  at  that  time  had  made  up 
a  very  large  part  of  the  instruction,  was  now  taught  in  a  separate 
department  of  its  own.  The  teaching  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  now  included  simply  the  chemistry  of  pharmaceutical 
processes  and  general  chemistry,  the  latter  of  which  subjects  had 
assumed  great  proportions  since  the  earlier  time.  Upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  doctrines  of  the  chemistry  of  the  alchemists  and  the 
phlogiston  school,  the  new  science  of  chemistry,  started  by  the 
work  and  conceptions  of  Lavoisier,  already  mentioned,  and  sup- 
ported and  advanced  by  the  formulation  of  the  atomic  theory,  with 
the  determination  of  its  laws  of  composition  by  weight  and  of  com- 
bination in  multiple  proportions,  and  the  many  discoveries  of  new 
elements  and  of  the  principles  of  matter  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  analysis  of  compounds,  had  arisen  and 
won  for  itself  a  fixed  place  among  the  exact  sciences.  Though  in 
many  of  its  facts  and  theories  incorrect,  according  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  to-day,  it  had  at  this  time  all  the  vestiges  of  a  science 
based  upon  definite  known  laws. 

Material  substances  were,  in  the  teachings  of  this  time,  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  imponderables  and  ponderables.     The  im- 

*  Boston  Medical  Library. 
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ponderables  included  caloric,  or  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  which 
were  at  that  time  still  considered  by  most,  but  not  all,  chemists  to 
be  of  material  nature,  entering  into  the  constitution  of  all,  even 
elementary,  substances.  The  ponderable  elements  described  in 
Dr.  Gorham's  book  are  fifty-two  in  number,  all  elements  recog- 
nized to-day.  The  nomenclature  used  at  the  time  was  that  of 
Lavoisier,  modified  by  Berzelius,  based  principally  upon  the 
theory  that  oxygen  was  the  essential  constituent  of  acids.  The 
notations  and  symbols  of  Berzelius  had  at  this  time  been  pub- 
lished, but  do  not  appear  in  books  used  in  America  at  this  period 
(1827).  Qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  most  inorganic 
compounds  then  known  had  been  made,  and  a  system  of  atomic 
weights  of  remarkable  accuracy,  considering  the  knowledge  of  the 
time,  established. 

Organic  chemistry,  the  term  under  which  Bergmann  in  1780 
had  united  the  vegetable  and  animal  chemistry  of  the  older  time, 
had  not  yet  been  systematically  investigated  and  brought  under 
the  laws  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  It  was  well  known  since  the 
time  of  Lavoisier  that  the  substances  of  living  things,  animal  and 
vegetable,  were  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  inorganic 
substances.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  these  organic  sub- 
stances differed  essentially  from  inorganic  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  be  synthesized  from  the  elements,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  inorganic  compounds,  and  their  combination  was  explained  as 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  special  force  found  only  in  living  things. 
The  synthesis  of  urea  by  Wohler  in  1828  was  to  start  in  the 
decade  suceeeding  this  period  an  -investigation  of  these  com- 
pounds by  Liebig,  Wohler,  and  many  others,  which  was  to  end  in 
giving  us  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  branch  of  chemistry, 
demonstrating  that  its  principles  were  similar  to  those  determined 
for  that  of  the  inorganic  substances. 

Every  text-book  contained  a  section  upon  animal  chemistry, 
which  included  at  this  time  a  record  of  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  the  urine  (Gorham's  Chemistry  *),  giving  the  pro- 
portion of  water,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  various  saline  constitu- 
ents, quantitative  analysis  of  the  blood  and  bile,  and  descriptions  of 
the  composition  of  most  of  the  body  tissues.     Turner's  Chemistry  * 

*  Boston  Public  Library. 
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used  here  at  this  time  (1825-30)  contains  also  some  account  of 
certain  chemical  processes  of  the  living  body,  including  external 
respiration,  gastric  digestion,  and  the  production  of  animal  heat. 
It  was  known  that  external  respiration  consisted  of  an  exchange 
of  oxygen  from  the  air  for  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  body.  It 
had  just  been  determined  according  to  the  authorities  of  the  time 
that  this  carbon  dioxide  thus  eliminated  was  formed  in  the  blood 
instead  of  in  the  lungs,  as  previously  held.  No  knowledge  of  cell 
combustion  and  internal  respiration  existed.  Animal  heat  was 
thought  to  be  produced  partly  by  this  process  of  arterialization,  as 
it  was  called,  in  the  blood  and  lungs  and  partly  by  direct  nerve 
action.  The  gastric  juice  was  known  to  have  an  antiseptic  and  a 
solvent  action,  and  by  virtue  of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  digest 
the  food.  It  was  known  to  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid.  These 
isolated  facts  constituted  the  whole  of  the  physiological  chemistry 
known  at  that  period.  The  establishment  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge  as  a  science  occurred  between  1840  and  1850,  when 
a  collection  of  the  facts  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the  body  and 
an  explanation  of  them  was  made  by  Liebig,  Lehman,  and  others. 

This  same  book  of  Turner  also  contains  some  facts  of  patho- 
logical chemistry.  Thus  it  gives  descriptions  of  the  nature  of 
serous  exudates  and  of  pus,  and  states  that  the  urine  in  conditions 
of  disease  may  show  certain  abnormalities,  observation  of  which 
may  be  of  value  to  the  physician,  as,  for  example,  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  diabetes ;  of  albumen,  which  occurs  especially  in  condi- 
tions of  dropsy ;  of  oxalic  acid,  which  may  in  certain  conditions 
form  calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  urea,  it  states,  may  be  much 
decreased  in  conditions  of  diabetes  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

In  the  year  1827  Dr.  John  Webster,  who  in  1824.  had  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the 
university,  became  the  head  of  the  department,  with  the  title  of 
Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  In  the  report  of 
the  president  of  the  Univer^ty  at  this  time  we  find  it  stated  that 
Professor  Webster  gives  a  course  of  sixty-five  lectures  in  chemistry 
in  the  winter  term  at  the  Medical  School,  occupying,  including  the 
time  involved  in  preparation,  512  hours;  a  course  of  32  lectures 
in  chemistry  to  the  Junior  Class ;  and  a  course  of  59  lectures  (5  per 
week)  in  mineralogy  to  the  Senior  Class  at  the  college  in  the  spring. 
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term, —  the  whole  necessitating  a  total  expenditure  of  1,204  hours 
yearly  in  the  work  of  the  university.  The  salary  of  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  this  time  was  $1,000.  Surely,  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  Medical  School  for  1 841  it  is  stated 
in  regard  to  chemistry  that  the  chemical  apparatus  at  the  school 
was  sufficient  to  enable  the  professor  to  illustrate  the  various  sub- 
jects with  all  the  regular  experiments,  the  outfit  containing  among 
other  things  a  galvanic  apparatus,  an  electro-magnetic  machine, 
and  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  and  an  apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of 
gases.  In  addition  to  the  strictly  chemical  part  of  the  course,  a 
portion  of  the  instruction  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  metals  and 
of  various  ores.  Five  lectures  were  given  weekly.  The  text-books 
were  Turner's  Chemistry  and  Webster's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

In  the  year  1846  the  Medical  School  was  transferred  to  its  new 
quarters  on  North  Grove  Street,  where,  the  announcement  of  the 
school  at  that  year  tells  us,  a  large  and  up-to-date  chemical  lab- 
oratory was  established. 

In  the  year  1849-50,  Professor  Horsford,  Rumford  Professor  in 
the  university,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in  chemis- 
try at  the  Medical  School. 

In  the  year  1851,  Professor  Josiah  Cooke  was  appointed  Erv- 
ing  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  Upon  his  accession, 
Professor  Cooke  thoroughly  refitted  the  laboratory  and  built  six 
desks  for  the  use  of  students.  The  announcement  of  the  school 
for  the  following  year  (1853)  states  "  that  the  laboratory  of  the  de- 
partment is  now  open  to  such  students  as  wish  to  pursue  a  course 
in  practical  chemistry."  This  is  the  first  opportunity  for  practical 
ivork  in  chemistry  offered  to  students  at  the  school.  Whether  the 
six  desks  provided  were  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  those  stu- 
dents of  medicine  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, I  cannot  say.  Dr.  J.  C.  White,  at  one  time  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  later  Professor  of  Dermatology  at  the 
school,  was  one  of  the  first  students  to  take  this  practical  work  at 
the  school,  working  with  Professor  Cooke  for  two  years  upon  the 
analysis  of  calculi.  The  prescribed  course  consisted,  as  formerly, 
simply  of  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  at  this  time 
»(i853)  was   advertised  to  include    general   chemistry,   chemical 
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analysis,  the  chemistry  of  pharmaceutical  processes,  and  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  medical  chemistry. 

In  the  year  1856  Professor  Cooke  discontinued  his  teaching  in 
the  Medical  Department,  occupying  himself  entirely  with  the  in- 
struction at  the  college;  and  Dr.  John  Bacon  and  Charles  W. 
Eliot  were  appointed  to  give  the  instruction  in  chemistry  at  the 
Medical  School.  With  Professor  Cooke  the  Erving  Professorship 
passed  from  the  Medical  Institution  to  the  academic  department 
of  the  university. 

These  years  of  Professor  Webster's  and  Professor  Cooke's 
tenure  (1827  to  1857)  mark  a  period  of  great  advancement  in  the 
world's  knowledge  of  chemistry*  During  this  period  organic 
chemistry  was  established  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  system 
of  the  practical  study  and  analysis  of  both  inorganic  and  organic 
substances  brought  to  a  condition  of  great  practical  utility.  At 
the  close  of  the  period  the  facts  of  analysis  and  the  composition 
and  properties  of  known  substances  were  much  the  safne  as  those 
taught  to-day.  Fresenius's  Qualitative  Analysis,  published  in  1850, 
is  a  good  working  text-book  at  the  present  time. 

The  philosophy  of  chemistry,  in  its  logical  and  complete  form  as 
contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  **  new  chemistry  "  which  we  study 
to-day,  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  understood.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  fundamental  part  of  chemical  science  was  to  occur 
during  the  next  decade,  in  the  general  revolution  of  thought  in  re- 
gard to  abstract  chemistry  which  followed  the  discovery  and  form- 
ulation of  the  laws  of  valence  and  the  general  principles  of  chemi- 
cal physics,  and  the  application  of  these  to  the  problems  of  this 
science. 

During  this  period,  especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  methods 
and  facilities  for  instruction  in  chemistry  at  the  university  were 
much  improved  and  increased.  In  the  year  1844  chemistry  be- 
came a  Sophomore  instead  of  a  Junior  study  at  the  college ;  and, 
in  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  a  graded  course,  consisting  of 
general  chemistry  in  the  Freshman  year  and  chemical  physics  in 
the  following  year,  was  given.  This  course  consisted  entirely  of 
lectures  and  recitations,  and  included  no  facilities  for  laboratory 
work  by  the  student.  In  1850,  upon  Professor  Cooke's  appoint- 
ment as  instructor  of  chemistry,  a  small  laboratory  for  practical 
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work  was  fitted  up  in  University  Hall ;  and  an  elective  course  in 
chemistry,  which  included  practical  laboratory  work  by  the  student, 
was  given.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  some  years  later 
gave  instruction  in  chemistry  at  the  Medical  School,  was  one  of  the 
first  students  to  take  this  practical  course.  In  1849  ^^^  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  was  opened.  This  school  contained  an  excellent 
laboratory,  and  in  the  following  years  an  extensive  elective  course 
in  chemistry  was  given  there  by  Professor  Horsford.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  1852  this  course  is  announced  to  include  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  inorganic  substances,  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations for  laboratory  or  apothecaries,  alkalinity  and  acidimetry, 
commercial  chemistry,  analysis  of  mineral  waters  and  soil  and 
organic  analysis,  also  the  methods  for  the  ready  determination  of 
diabetic  sugar,  albumen,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  phosphates  in  the 
urine,  and  the  study  of  other  questions  important  for  medicine. 
In  1856  the  new  chemical  laboratory,  Boylston  Hall,  was  built  at 
Cambridge,  and  practical  laboratory  work  in  the  required  course 
in  chemistry  was  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  students  of  the 
college. 

In  the  year  1857  the  University  Professorship  of  Chemistry 
was  established  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  John 
Bacon  was  appointed  its  first  incumbent. 

This  year  1857,  which  marks  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity Professorship  and  the  separation  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  the  college  and  the  Medical  School,  witnessed  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in  chemistry  at  the 
school.  At  this  time  a  summer  course  in  medicine  had  been  es- 
tablished. The  winter  term  still  remained  the  required  course  for 
the  degree  in  medicine ;  but  immediately  upon  its  close  a  summen 
course,  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  School,  was 
opened  to  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this  increased 
instruction.  The  announcement  of  the  school  for  the  year  1857 
states  "  that,  since  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  more  time  is 
devoted  to  chemistry  than  is  necessary  for  a  medical  education,  it 
is  proposed  to  condense  the  course  in  general  chemistry  at  the 
school,  and  to  give  a  practical  course  in  chemistry  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  illustration  of  the  application  of  its  principles  and 
facts  to  medical  science."     This  practical  course  included  organic 
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and  inorganic  chemistry  and  medical  chemistry,  including  toxi- 
cology* instruction  consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations  given 
throughout  the  winter  and  summer  terms.  The  catalogue  of  1857 
mentions  that  the  school  laboratory  was  opened  daily  in  the  sum- 
mer term  for  the  use  of  those  who  elected  to  pursue  experimental 
chemistry  and  chemical  analysis.  Dr.  Bacon  had  built  fourteen 
desks  for  practical  work.  The  announcement  states  that  the  course 
includes  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  general  analysis. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  J.  C.  White  was  appointed  instructor 
and'in  1 866  Adjunct  Professor,  of  Chemistry,  at  the  Medical  School, 
in  which  capacity  he  gave  that  part  of  the  instruction  then  known 
as  medical  chemistry  as  distinguished  from  the  general  chemistry 
and  qualitative  analysis,  consisting  of  lectures  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  in  medical  work,  the  chemical  characteristics  of 
the  bile  and  some  other  body  fluids ;  lectures  upon  toxicology  and 
demonstration  of  the  analysis  of  the  urine  in  diseased  conditions 
(clinical  chemistry)  with  patients  at  the  hospital.  In  1857  a 
course  in  examination  of  the  urine  had  been  given  by  Dr.  White  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  the  course  upon  clinical 
medicine.  In  this  teaching  we  see  the  beginning  here  of  that 
part  of  practical  medicine  known  as  clinical  chemistry.  In  recent 
years  this  has  assumed  a  very  important  place  in  clinical  in- 
struction, and  most  of  those  who  read  this  article  were  very  thor- 
oughly taught  it  imder  Prof.  E.  S.  Wood.  Just  previous  to  his 
institution  of  this  work  here.  Dr.  White  had  taken  the  course 
upon  this  subject  given  by  Heller  in  Vienna,  which  represented 
the  first  systematic  instruction  upon  this  subject  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  187 1,  Dr.  E.  S.  Wood  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  head  of  the  department. 

At  this  time  the  course  in  medicine  at  the  school  was  established 
as  a  graded  course  of  three  years'  duration,  instruction  continuing 
throughout  the  year  from  September  to  July.  In  this  new  arrange- 
ment, chemistry  was  given  in  the  first  and  second  years.  The  first- 
year  course  consisted  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  by  each 
student  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  The  second- 
year  course  consisted  of  medical  chemistry,  which  included  at  this 
time  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  analysis  of  the  urine 
in  physiological  and  pathological  conditions;  and  in  toxicology; 
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and  lectures  upon  the  examination  of  blood  and  the  body  fluids  in 
medico-legal  work.  The  most  important  change  included  in  this 
new  arrangement,  which  came  in  with  Professor  Wood,  was  the 
institution  of  laboratory  work  by  each  student  Desks  were 
equipped  and  assigned  to  each  student ;  and,  from  this  time,  educa- 
tion in  chemistry  became  practical  as  well  as  didactic. 

In  1884,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hills  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor, 
and  in  1889  Associate  Professor,  of  Chemistry. 

In  the  year  1883,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  of  its  existence,  the  Medical  Institution  moved  into  the 
building  which  it  now  occupies.  The  new  building  contained  ex- 
tensive chemical  laboratories;  and  here,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Wood,  a  progressive  enlargement  and  advancement  in 
the  instruction  in  chemistry  under  the  laboratory  method  has  been 
achieved  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  this  period,  facilities  elsewhere  unequalled  of  studying  the 
chemistry  and  microscopy  of  the  urine  have  been  developed,  until 
at  the  present  time  each  student  examines  personally  in  this 
course  one  hundred  or  more  pathological  specimens  of  urine. 
Practical  work  in  the  clinical  examination  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
gastric  contents  has  also  been  included  in  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. 

In  1893-94  instruction  in  general  chemistry  was  discontinued  at 
the  Medical  School,  an  outfit  in  this  branch  of  learning  becoming 
henceforth  a  requirement  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
And  in  1895-96,  a  course  in  physiological  chemistry,  the  instruction 
in  which  subject  had  up  to  this  time  been  given  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology  at  the  school,  was  included  in  the  function  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  making  the  course  in  chemistry  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  time  a  complete  graded  course  in  medical 
chemistry,  consisting  of  a  year's  work  in  physiological  chemistry, 
followed  by  a  second  year's  work  in  pathological  and  clinical 
chemistry.* 

In  connection  with  this  review  of  the  development  of  instruction 
in  chemistry  in  the  past  and  present  it  is  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  consider  critically,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
ideas  of  medical  education  of  the  time,  the  present  fitness  or  adap- 

*  By  a  chanKe  in  the  plan  of  instruction  made  since  this  article  was  written,  this  instructiaa  in 
chemistry  is  now  all  given  in  one  year. 
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tation  to  its  ends  and  the  future  course  of  this  branch  of  in- 
struction. 

In  the  progress  of  medical  learning  which  has  occurred  in 
the  century  and  more  in  which  instruction  in  medicine  has 
been  given  at  Harvard,  there  is  no  fact  which  has  come  to  us 
with  more  convincing  force  than  the  increased  understanding  of 
the  multifold  relationship  of  chemistry  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
body  in  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  the  imderstanding  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  this  subject  has  in  all 
time  been  considered  as  'an  essential  part  of  medical  education. 
In  the  learning  of  the  early  days  of  the  school  the  relationship 
of  chemistry  to  medicine  was  fairly  simple,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  twofold.  First,  the  body  being  a  chemical  compound, 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  necessary  to  imderstand  it  Sec- 
ond, some  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  essential  to  the  physician 
for  the  understanding  of  the  compounding  of  drugs.  In  the  light 
of  our  knowledge  of  to-day  the  relationship  is  multifold.  We 
know  now  not  only  that  the  body  is  a  chemical  compound,  but 
also  that  both  the  vital  processes  which  occur  there  in  health 
and  those  which  occur  in  and  constitute  disease  are,  in  great 
part,  chemical  in  their  nature,  and  hence  to  be  understood  only 
through  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Digestion,  metabolism,  evo- 
lution of  mental  or  muscular  energy,  are  chemical  processes  or 
closely  associated  with  such  processes.  Chemical  compounds  are 
the  causes  of  disease ;  and  the  effects  of  other  agents  of  disease, 
as  bacteria,  are  exerted  through  the  elaboration  and  action  of  such 
compounds.  The  cure  of  disease  is  accomplished  through  similar 
compounds,  the  antitoxines  and  bacterialysines.  The  culture 
processes  and  staining  reactions,  through  which  we  study  biology 
and  pathology,  and  many  of  our  clinical  methods  of  examination 
are  based  upon  knowledge  and  technique  in  chemistry. 

This  increased  understanding  of  the  multifold  relationship  of 
chemistry  to  medicine  has  entailed  the  inclusion  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  instruction  in  chemistry  in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
medicine.     It  has  been  necessary  to  instruct  the  student  in  physi- 
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ological  and  pathological  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  the  original  gen- 
eral and  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  And  in  this  recognition  of  the 
more  intimate  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  both  for 
theoretical  and  practical  medicine,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
give  the  students  more  thorough  grounding  in  all  the  respective 
branches  of  the  science  by  instituting,  in  addition  to  the  didactic 
instruction,  courses  in  laboratory  work,  in  which  the  student  learns 
his  chemistry  by  personally  conducted  experiment,  and  demon- 
strates for  himself  many  of  the  processes  of  physiological  and 
pathological  chemistry  which  he  is  studying. 

In  his  course  in  medicine  at  Harvard  at  the  present  time  the 
student  receives  instruction  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative 
analysis  in  his  academic  course,  physiological  and  pathological 
chemistry  in  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Medical  School, 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology. 

This  represents  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  instruction  in 
chemistry  since  the  beginning  of  medical  education  here.  The 
increase  is  not,  however,  in  the  light  of  our  modem  knowledge 
of  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  medicine,  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  fact,  if  we  judge  by 
the  equipment  of  the  regular  graduate  in  medicine  as  we  find  him 
in  the  practitioners  about  us,  the  training  is  still  insufficient  Of 
the  physicians  of  this  or  any  American  community  there  are,  even 
including  recent  graduates,  ten  who  know  their  anatomy  satis- 
factorily and  are  familiar  with  the  location  and  development  of  the 
organs  and  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  and  circulatory  systems 
to  one  who  understands  with  anything  like  the  same  thoroughness 
or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  involved,  the  processes 
of  metabolism  in  the  body.  Yet  this  latter  knowledge  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fundamental  of  medical  learning.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  ten  who  are  versed  in  the  symptomology  and  therapeutics 
of  diseased  conditions,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  myxoedema,  uraemia, 
uric  acid  diathesis,  diabetes,  affections  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines to  one  who  understands  or  is  acquainted  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathological  chemistry  of  these  conditions  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  science. 

It  is,  however,  through  the  work  in  this  latter  subject  that  our 
most  fundamental  and  practical  advance  in  knowledge  of  these 
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conditions  has  come  and  is  to  come,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
practitioner  to  properly  understand  these  conditions  without  such 
knowledge. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  an  understanding  of  physiological 
and  pathological  chemistry  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
student  of  medicine  necessitates  a  more  extensive  or  better  selected 
study  of  chemistry  than  is  at  present  required.  It  necessitates  the 
inclusion  of  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  preparation 
for  medical  study,  and  a  condition  which  this  additional  prepara- 
tion will  make  for  the  first  time  possible,  the  development  of  a 
more  systematic  experimental  study  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical chemistry  in  the  course  at  the  Medical  School.  Through 
this  the  student  may  ascertain  at  first  hand,  as  he  does  in  anatomy 
and  pathology,  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  which  he  is 
studying.  Such  a  development  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  part  of 
the  advance  of  medical  education  in  the  near  future.  It  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  a  graded  course  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment which  should  give  a  student  this  equipment  in  chemistry  nec- 
essary for  his  study  of  medicine  without  undue  expenditure  of 
time  on  this  subject  in  the  college  course.  A  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  experimental  work  and  the  inclusion  of  more  matter  upon 
pathological  chemistry,  which  the  more  complete  preparation  of 
the  student  will  make  feasible,  will  accomplish  the  result  at  the 
Medical  School  without  the  use  of  more  hours  of  work  there.  To 
allow  for  the  increase  in  pathological  chemistry,  much  of  the  prac- 
tical work  in  the  so-called  clinical  chemistry,  the  application  to 
clinical  work  of  the  knowledge  learned  and  the  methods  perfected 
as  a  part  of  the  study  of  pathological  chemistry  can  be  given  by 
instructors  with  an  understanding  x)f  this  same  chemistry  in  the 
section  work  in  the  study  of  clinical  cases,  where  it  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  most  service  to  the  student. 
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After  Dr.  Holmes  became  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  in  1847,  he  used  the  microscope  constantly  in  teach- 
ing. He  contrived  a  wooden  frame  to  hold  a  microscope  tube 
and  a  kerosene  lamp  for  illumination,  the  whole  to  be  passed 
around  the  class.  At  least  three  of  these  are  still  in  existence. 
One  is  very  crude,  consisting  of  a  heavy  wooden  frame  to  which ' 
the  tube  was  attached  by  a  rubber  band.  In  his  later  years  the 
doctor  appears  to  have  been  a  bit  sensitive  about  these  instru- 
ments, fearing  that  they  would  be  laughed  at.  Yet  they  were 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  served  a  useful  purpose  for 
years.  Dr.  Holmes  evidently  considered  the  teaching  of  histology 
an  important  part  of  his  course  in  anatomy.  Such  of  his  exami- 
nation papers  as  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  con- 
tained one  or  more  questions  in  regard  to  the  finer  structures. 
About  1867  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  short  course  of  in- 
formal talks  devoted  to  such  matters.  But  he  always  confined 
himself  to  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Ground  sections  of 
bone,  diatoms,  insects*  wings,  and  the  like  were  shown,  together 
with  such  fresh  specimens  as  required  little  preparation,  like 
blood  and  spermatozoa.  During  the  early  years  of  his  teaching, 
microscopic  sections  in  the  modem  sense  were  unknown.  Most 
of  the  prepared  specimens  were  probably  imported.  The  stu- 
dents were  taught  no  technique  at  all ;  and  little,  if  any,  research 
was  done. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  organs  was  not  great 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  medicine ;  for  the  pathology  of 
the  day,  such  as  was  taught  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  was  almost 
wholly  gross  pathology.  But  a  new  influence  was  arising  in 
Germany,  which  was  destined  to  change  all  this  and  which  made 
the  microscope  essential  to  the  scientific  study  of  medicine. 
Virchow's  "Cellular  Pathology"  was  published  in  1858  and 
translated  in  i860.  About  the  same  time  the  work  of  several 
investigators  in  this  country  was  attracting  attention  to  histology  in 
connection  with  anatomy.  These  influences  led  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis 
to  establish  the  first  histological  laboratory  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Ellis's  laboratory  was  founded  somewhere  between  1865 
and  1868.     I  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  exact  date.     It 
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Anatomy.     These  men  were  trained  in  histological  methods,  and 
they  at  once  put  the  new  work  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Dr.  Fitz  remained  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  till  1874,  teach- 
ing both  normal  and  pathological  histology.     In  the  mean  time  the 


MICROSCOPE  INVENTED  AND   USED   BY  DR.  HOLMES  FOR  CLASS  DEMONSTRATION. 

growing  need  for  laboratories  resulted  in  extensive  alterations  in 
the  attic  of  the  building.  The  greater  space  was  given  to  physi- 
ology, but  a  new  and  more  commodious  "  microscope  room  *'  was 
also  constructed.  In  1873,  Dr.  Fitz  became  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  was  appointed 
Instructor  in  Histology.  This  step,  which  placed  the  teaching  of 
histology  in  charge  of  its  own  instructor,  may  be  considered  the 
first  toward  the  establishment  of  the  new  department. 
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Dr.  Dwight  was  Instructor  in  Histology  for  nine  years.  Each 
exercise  consisted  of  a  short  lecture  in  the  laboratory,  after  which 
prepared  material  was  given  out,  from  which  the  students  cut  and 
made  their  own  specimens.  During  a  part  of  this  time,  Dr. 
Dwight  gave  a  short  course  on  Embryology.  It  was,  however, 
entirely  didactic  and  diagrammatic.  Some  research  was  done,  and 
we  may  especially  note  Dr.  Dwight *s  work  on  "  The  Structure  and 
Action  of  Striated  Muscular  Fibre."  *  There  were  ten  microscopes 
belonging  to  the  school,  and  the  rest  were  owned  by  the  students 
who  -used  them.  The  course  in  Histology  was  voluntary,  and  was 
usually  taken  by  about  thirty  men. 

Dr.  Holmes  resigned  in  December,  1882  ;  and  Dr.  Dwight  took 
up  his  work,  becoming  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Commencement, 
1883.  Drs.  Quincy  and  Whitney  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
as  being  in  charge  of  "laboratory  exercises  in  histology."  The 
first  named  had  been  assistant  since  1877,  and  was  now  made 
instructor. 

In  1880,  before  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Charles 
Sedgwick  Minot  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Embryology ;  and  in 
1883  he  became  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.  This 
year  was  an  important  one  for  the  department  and  the  school  for 
another  reason.  That  fall  the  school  moved  into  the  building 
which  it  now  occupies.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  needs  of  the 
budding  department  were  overlooked ;  and,  in  his  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building.  Dr.  Holmes  said :  "  I  do  not  see 
any  room  marked  on  the  plans  as  intended  especially  for  the  use 
of  the  microscope.  But  that  a  suitable  apartment  will  be  assigned 
to  this  use  I  feel  assured."  It  was  not,  however,  till  ten  years 
later  that,  when  the  Sears  addition  was  made  to  the  building, 
the  department  acquired  a  home  of  its  own.  In  the  mean  time  the 
courses  in  Histology  were  given  in  the  pathological  laboratory. 
When  the  latter  department  moved  into  its  new  quarters,  the  old 
laboratory  was  left  for  the  use  of  histology  and  embryology. 
Dr.  Minot  became  Assistant  Professor  in  1887,  and  Professor  in 
1892.     Thus,  at  last,  the  department  became  wholly  independent. 

When  the  new  building  was  opened,  the  equipment  of  the  De- 
partment of   Histology  consisted   of   eighteen   Hartnack  micro- 

*This  paper  was,  however,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  prepared  before  Dr.  D wight's  appointment. 
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scopes,  and  very  little  else.  There  were  two  instructors,  and  no 
assistants.  A  gift  of  six  hundred  dollars  made  personally  to 
Dr.  Minot,  increased  by  the  latter*s  own  generosity,  and  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars,  supported  the  depart- 
ment. New  microscopes  were  bought  with  the  fees  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  annual  appropriation  was 
increased  as  time  went  on.  More  assistants  were  appointed  as 
they  were  needed,  till,  at  its  largest,  the  departmental  staff  num- 
bered nine.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Schaper,  who  was  Demonstrator  and  Assistant  Professor  from 
1895  to  1900.  In  1899,  ^^-  ^'  ^'  Quincy,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  department  for  twenty-two  years,  died.  He  left 
it  enriched  by  many  valuable  microscopical  preparations  and  other 
material  fruits  of  his  labor,  and,  more  than  that,  by  the  memory 
of  a  pure,  unselfish  gentleman,  whose  courtesy  and  good  nature 
never  failed,  and  who  won  the  affection  of  the  hundreds  of  students 
who  had  profited  by  his  help. 

In  such  an  article  as  this  one  can  refer  only  briefly  to  the  more 
important  results  obtained  and  papers  published  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  department.  Professor  Minot's  "  Human 
Embryology  "  is  known  to  all  in  its  American  and  German  editions. 
Less  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  general  practitioner,  but  well  known 
to  embryologists,  are  his  studies  on  the  structure  and  development 
of  the  placenta  and  the  history  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  on  sinusoidal 
circulation,  and  on  the  evolution  of  the  mammalian  blood  cor- 
puscles and  their  relation  to  those  of  other  animals.  His  **  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Vertebrate  Embryology,"  published  in  1893,  contained 
seven  times  as  many  titles  as  any  previous  list,  but  only  half  as 
many  as  it  would  contain  if  it  were  republished  to-day.  We  would 
also  recall  his  work  in  perfecting  the  microtome.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  larva  of  the  mosquito.  Anopheles,  was  first  ob- 
served and  raised  by  Dr.  Minot,  and  identified  by  Edward  Burgess, 
whose  skill  as  an  entomologist  has  perhaps  brought  him  less  popu- 
lar fame  than  his  success  as  a  designer  of  yachts.  In  the  labora- 
tory of  this  department,  Dr.  Bowen  discovered  that  the  nails  are 
developed  from  the  stratum  iucidum.  His  figures  are  used  by 
Quain's  "  Anatomy."  Dr.  Schaper's  work  on  the  nervous  system, 
especially  on  the  cerebellum,  should  also  be  mentioned. 
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Within  the  last  year,  Dr.  Woods  has  studied  the  germ-cells,  and 
shown  that  the  cells  which  are  destined  to  become  the  ova  arise  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  intestine,  and  migrate  to  the  genital  gland, 
having  no  connection  genetically  with  th^  germinal  epithelium,  as 
hitherto  supposed.  Dr.  Bremer  has  shown  that  the  pulmonary 
arteries  in  mammals  arise  symmetrically,  as  in  reptiles,  and  has 
traced  the  changes  by  which  the  asymmetrical  relation  is  estab- 
lished. Dr.  Lewis  has  traced  the  development  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  and  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  different  from  what  has 
hitherto  been  thought 

The  departmental  Ubrary  is  a  large  one,  and  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. There  is  an  extensive  card  catalogue  of  histological  and 
embryological  literature.  The  collection  of  microscope  slides 
and  specimens  is  especially  notable.  It  includes  some  ten  thou- 
sand to  twelve  thousand  slides  for  class  use,  arranged  in  sets  for 
distribution  to  the  students.  There  are  about  six  thousand  slides 
in  the  general  histological  collection,  and  these  are  now  being 
arranged  and  added  to.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  em- 
bryological collection.  Types  are  selected,  and  then  for  each  stage 
of  each  type  three  sets  are  cut  in  different  planes.  Five  hundred 
and  fifteen  series  are  complete  at  the  present  writing,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  by  the  time  this  article  is  in  print  ten  more  will  be 
ready.  The  large  numbers  of  slides,  sometimes  over  a  hundred  to 
a  series,  are  so  arranged,  labelled,  and  numbered  that  investigators 
using  the  collection  can  designate  the  particular  series,  slide,  and 
section  from  which  each  drawing  was  made.  It  is  obvious  that, 
the  more  the  collection  is  used  for  such  purposes,  the  greater  will 
be  its  value  and  importance  as  a  means  by  which  the  results  of 
past  researches  may  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  original  speci- 
mens. 

By  the  new  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
school,  the  time  given  to  the  work  of  this  department  has  been 
much  lengthened.  Half  of  each  day  during  October,  November, 
and  December  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  about  ten  half-days 
during  January.  The  lectures  are  daily  during  October,  and  twice 
a  week  during  the  rest  of  the  half-year.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  which  is  considered  bi  more 
value    than    pure    didactic    teaching.     It   has    not    been    found 
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practical  to  give  much  training  in  the  technique  of  section- 
cutting  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  though  last  year  each  man 
stained,  cut,  and  mounted  a  chick  embryo.  Most  of  the  speci- 
mens are  given  out  cut  and  stained,  to  be  mounted  by  the  students 
and  preserved  for  their  own  future  use.  Such  specimens  as  are  too 
rare  to  be  thus  used  or  are  too  difficult  to  be  prepared  each  year 
are  loaned,  already  mounted,  to  the  students.  While  the  method  of 
work  is  scientific,  it  is  the  eflEort  of  the  department  to  choose,  so 
far  as  possible,  human  material,  and  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
such  parts  of  the  subject  as  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  men 
in  their  subsequent  practice.  The  men  make  careful  drawings, 
and  their  labors  are  followed  and  criticised  by  the  assistants. 
Weekly  recitations  are  held.  The  examinations  are  wholly  prac- 
tical, and  consist  of  the  examination  and  identification  of  speci- 
mens upon  which  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  writing  or  by 
drawings.  For  students  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further,  there  is  an  elective  course  in  Embryology  during  the 
last  half-year,  and  opportunities  are  offered  for  research. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  takes  place  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  season  leaves  the  rest  of  the  year  free  for 
research  work,  and  so  actively  is  this  carried  on  that  the  joking  al- 
lusion to  the  Entdeckung fur  Heute  has  been  at  times  not  so  ex- 
travagant as  it  seems. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  1902-0^ 


1902. 
Sept.  25,  Thursday.    Academic  Year  begins.    Registration  of  students. 
Nov.  27,  Thursday.     Thanksgiving  Day :  a  holiday. 

Recess  from  Dec.  ^j,  iqo2i  to  Jan.  2,  ^goji  inclusive, 
1903. 
Jan.  I,  Thursday.     Last  day   for  receiving  dissertations  for  the  Boylston 

Medical  Prizes. 
Feb.  2,  Monday.    Second  half-year   begins.    Mid-year    Examinations    be- 
gin. 
Feb.  22,  Sunday.     Washington's  Birthday  (February  23,  Monday,  a  holiday). 
Recess  from  April  ig  to  April  ^5,  inclusive. 

May  30,  Saturday.    Memorial  Day :  a  holiday. 

May  30,  Saturday.     Last  day  for  receiving  applicatiops  of  candidates  for  the 

degree  of  M.D.  in  1903. 
June  i»  Monday.    Examinations  begin. 
June  24,  Wednesday.    Commencement. 

Summer  Vacation  of  fourteen  weeks^  from  Commencement  to 
September  JO,  inclusive. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  methods  of  instruction  are  adopted  in  the  several  depart- 
ments :  — 

Anatomy. 

First  year. —  The  instruction  consists  of  lectures;  various  practical  exer- 
cises, including  abundant  dissection  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate 
Professor;  recitations;  and  demonstrations.  The  means  and  methods  of 
illustrating  the  anatomical  lectures  probably  are  unrivalled  in  this  country. 
The  system  of  demonstrations  to  small  sections  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

Second  year. —  Much  use  is  made  of  frozen  sections  and  of  the  living 
model. 

Fourth  year. —  There  is  an  elective  course  in  the  dissecting-room.  The 
Demonstrator  will  furnish  the  details  upon  application. 
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Histology  and  Embryology. 
Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  comprises  a  general  class-room  with  places  for  ninety  men, 
and  four  smaller  rooms  for  the  officers  of  instruction,  advanced  workers,  and 
for  the  library  and  collections.  There  are  215  microscopes  for  students'  use, 
which  are  let  to  students  for  three  dollars  a  term.  There  are  over  13,000  per- 
manent preparations  used  in  the  class  work. 

The  equipment  includes  numerous  microtomes  and  many  other  pieces  of 
apparatus. 

The  library  consists  of  complete  sets  of  the  most  important  histological  and 
embryological  journals,  of  the  standard  text-books,  and  of  a  private  collection, 
of  about  four  thousand  pamphlets. 

Regular  Courses. 

First  year, —  Histology  is  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Twenty- 
two  hours  a  week  are  required  during  October,  November,  and  December. 
Every  student  is  recommended  to  purchase  a  microscope;  but  microscopes 
may  be  rented,  by  those  who  do  not  possess  them,  for  three  dollars  a  term. 
Each  student  is  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Fourth  year, —  Three  elective  courses  are  offered :  {a)  Embryology,  {b) 
Advanced  Histology,  {c)  The  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System.  Elach  of 
these  courses  occupies  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

Physiology. 

First  year. —  The  method  of  teaching  Physiology  consists  in  placing  before 
the  student  the  classical  experiments  of  the  science  grouped  in  the  most 
instructive  sequence.  The  student  himself  performs  as  many  of  these  as  his 
own  skill  and  the  length  of  the  course  permit.  What  he  does  he  is  required  to 
do  well.  The  experiments  selected  are  those  which  best  illustrate  the  several 
groups  or  chapters  of  which  physiology  is  composed.  Preference,  where 
possible,  is  given  to  observations  used  in  clinical  medicine.  The  observations 
which  he  cannot  himself  make,  the  student  reads  with  an  understanding 
grounded  on  his  own  practical  experience.  The  facts  thus  gained  are 
discussed  in  conferences,  written  tests,  formal  lectures,  and  recitations. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  works  fourteen  hours  a  Week  during  six  weeks, 
and  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  ten  other  weeks  of  the  course.  Each  student 
is  required  to  preserve  in  his  laboratory  note-book  the  graphic  records  obtained 
in  his  experiments,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  bis  own  observations. 
The  character  of  the  laboratory  instruction  may  be  seen  from  the  examination 
questions,  page  98  of  the  catalogue. 

The  conferences  are  held  for  half  an  hour  five  times  a  week  for  fifteen 
weeks.  They  are  devoted  to  questions  and  explanations  concerning  the  experi- 
mental work,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  recitation  and  lecture. 

The  written  tests  are  twenty-minute  examinations  held  daily  and  one -hour 
examinations  held  weekly  during  fifteen  weeks.    The  following  are  some  of 
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the  questions :  State  experiments  to  show  where  stimulation  begins  on  closure 
of  the  galvanic  current.  What  is  the  reaction  of  degeneration  ?  Mark  on  the 
intra-ventricnlar  pressure  curve  the  moment  of  opening  and  closure  of  the 
mitral  and  aortic  valves.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  digestion  of  fat.  Give 
evidence  to  show  that  afferent  impulses  are  transmitted  by  the  posterior 
roots  of  spinal  nerves.  Prove  the  existence  of  **  hot  and  cold  spots  "  on  the 
skin.  Cite  experiments  to  show  that  the  crystalline  lens  changes  its  shape  in 
accommodation . 

Formal  lectures,  illustrated  with  demonstrations,  are  held  five  times  a  week 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  week,  inclusive. 

One  recitation  is  given  weekly  during  fifteen  weeks. 

A  special  demonstration  is  given  every  Saturday  during  fifteen  weeks :  the 
motor  areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  the  action  of  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve  on  the  secretion  of  saliva,  are  examples  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  dem- 
onstration. 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  physiological  thesis,  the  material  for 
which  must  be  taken  directiy  from  the  report  of  the  original  investigations. 
In  addition  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  at  least  one  investigation  not 
included  in  those  used  for  his  thesis.  About  sixty  of  the  theses  are  selected 
for  discussion  by  the  class  and  staff.  The  subjects  chosen  are,  as  a  rule,  such 
as  will  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  other  ways.  The  discussions  are 
held  five  times  a  week  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  week,  inclusive.  The 
discussion  is  opened  by  three  students,  each  of  whom  has  prepared  him- 
self upon  some  of  the  original  investigations  included  in  the  theses,  and  is 
continued  by  the  members  of  the  class  and  of  the  staff.  Among  the 
theses  discussed  in  the  last  collegiate  year  were :  The  excretion  of  urea  by 
the  kidneys ;  Internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas ;  Bacteria  in  health  ;  Oedema ; 
Regeneration  of  blood  after  hemorrhage;  Artificial  parthenogenesis;  and 
Aphasia. 

From  twenty-five  to  forty  optional  lectures  are  given.  The  majority  of  these 
are  discussions  of  original  investigations  made  by  the  lecturer,  for  example: 
Results  of  closure  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart ;  Nutrition  of  the 
heart  through  the  vessels  of  the  Thebesius;  Changes  in  the  cells  of  the  pan- 
creas during  secretion;  Cortical  localization  of  habits;  Influences  affecting 
contraction  of  smooth  muscle ;  Movements  of  the  food  in  the  intestines ;  Growth 
of  school-children. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  course  students  who  have  performed  the 
regular  laboratory  work  with  distinction  may  elect  to  perform  special  experi- 
mental work.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  sufficientiy  circumscribed  sub- 
ject, the  original  sources,  a  method,  and  the  necessary  apparatus.  With  this 
careful  preparation  the  fundamental  discoveries  in  the  chosen  subject  may 
be  repeated  and  the  general  plan  of  work  pursued  by  all  students  of  biological 
science  acquired. 

Fourth  year, —  An  elective  laboratory  course  in  Physiological  Research  is 
offered. 
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Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

First  year. —  The  course  in  Physiological  Chemistry  extends  through  eight 
weeks,  and  consists  of  a  lecture,  demonstration,  or  recitation  daily,  and  of  six 
laboratory  exercises  of  two  to  three  hours'  duration  a  week.  The  course  is  so 
arranged  that  the  student  is  enabled  to  conduct  his  laboratory  work  on  the 
various  subjects  included  in  the  course  in  direct  connection  with  the  lecture- 
room  instruction. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  course  (Pathological  Chemistry)  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  clinical  study  of  the  urine.  Each  student  examines, 
chemically  and  microscopically,  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  composition  of  this  secretion  in  normal  and 
pathological  conditions,  and  with  the  best  methods  for  the  detection  of 
pathological  constituents.  The  best  methods  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  more  important  normal  and  pathological  constituents  of 
the  urine  are  also  taught.  The  class  in  sections  receives  instruction  in  the 
diagnosis  of  renal  and  other  diseases  from  the  examination  of  the  urines, 
and  also  has  practical  work  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  and  of  gastric 
contents. 

Opportunities  for  special  investigation  will  be  offered  such  students  as  can 
give  the  necessary  time  in  the  laboratory. 

Second  year. —  The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  chiefly  clinical  in  character. 
Each  student  is  drilled  thoroughly  in  the  diagnosis  of  kidney  and  other  diseases 
from  the  examination  of  pathological  urines  obtained  daily  from  the  hospitals. 
The  class  in  sections  receives  practical  instruction  in  the  clinical  examination 
of  the  blood  and  of  gastric  contents,  and  is  taught  the  medico-legal  examination 
of  blood  and  other  stains,  the  analysis  of  pathological  concretions  and  fluids, 
and  clinical  toxicology. 

Fourth  year. —  In  the  elective  in  Physiological  Chemistry  the  students  analyze 
urine,  bile,  gastric  juice,  bone,  muscle,  adipose  tissue,  and  faeces  as  obtained  in 
health  and  in  disease.  They  extract  and  isolate  the  more  important  con- 
stituents present.  In  the  same  way  they  study  various  pathological  fluids 
and  concretions. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  open  for 
original  research  in  experimental  medicine. 

In  Clinical  Chemistry  the  elective  consists  of:  (a)  Urine,  {b)  Medico-legal 
Chemistry, —  />.,  examinations  of  poisons,  blood,  and  other  stains, —  [c)  Clinical 
Examination  of  the  Blood.  Each  student  must  work  128  hours  in  the  laboratory 
on  one  or  more  of  these  branches. 

Bacteriology. 
Second  year. —  Required  bacteriology  is  taught  by  lectures  and  practical 
aboratory  work.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  general  subject  and  of  methods  of 
practical  work.  In  the  laboratory  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  simpler  methods  of  manipulation  and  staining  which  are  of 
especial  clinical  value,  and  with  the  more  prominent  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria. 
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Fourth  year. —  The  elective  conn 

Opportunities  for  special  investi^ 

give  the  necessary  time  in  the  labor 

P< 

Second  year, —  The  course  in 
demonstrations,  conferences,  and 
tober  and  November  a  course  in 
of  the  work  is  formed  by  a  laboi 
is  combined  with  demonstrations 
A  lecture  with  stereopticon  deni 
of  the  exercises,  in  order  to  exp 
laboratory. 

During  the  forenoons  of  Decem 
January  the  work  consists  chiefly 
post-mortem  examinations.  So  fai 
are  demonstrated  together,  and  tl 
organs  are  examined  by  the  naked  e 
Tumors  and  other  pathological  proc 
abundance  of  material  is  provided 
talks  are  given  daily. 

In  the  forenoons  of  the  last  two  ¥ 
a  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
the  protozoa  and  the  infections  proc 

During  the  afternoons  of  Decc 
in  the  special  pathology  of  neurolc 
valuable  introduction  to  the  clinical 
year. 

These  courses  are :  — 

(a)  Fifteen  demonstrations  and  la 
nervous  system.     (See  Neurology.) 

{b)  Twenty  laboratory  exercises  ii 

Compara 
Second  year, —  A   short   course  o 
animal   parasites  is  given  in  Janus 
(see  above). 

Fourth  year. —  An  elective  course 
on  the  comparative  etiology  of  infe 
half-year.  In  this  course  much  tii 
general  principles  underlying  infecti 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  therapy  (v 
public-health  problems  arising  fron 
diseases  are  also  discussed. 

A  few  graduate  students  qualified 
modated  at  the  laboratory  at  Forest 
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Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics. 

Second  year, —  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  and  by 
demonstrations  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs.  The  lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  an  optional  course  in  practical  pharmacy,  in  which  the  compound- 
ing of  prescriptions  is  illustrated..  In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  therapeutics 
the  practical  relation  of  remedies  to  diseased  conditions  is  dwelt  on  in 
the  exercises  in  the  Departments  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

A  special  laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  original  research  in  Experimental 
Pharmacology  and  Therapentics.  Here  a  voluntary  course,  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  duly  qualified  undergraduates,  affords  opportunity  for  practical 
training  and  instruction  in  the  methods  and  use  of  the  special  apparatus 
employed  in  determining  the  toxic  and  physiological  actions  of  drugs,  and  their 
practical  value  as  remedies. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Second  year. —  The  instruction  will  be  given  chiefly  by  means  of  clinical 
teaching,  for  which  pOrpose  the  class  will  be  divided  into  sections. 

Third  year, —  Lectures  on  selected  topics  are  given  at  the  Medical  School. 
At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  there  are  clinical  exercises  in  which 
the  students  are  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part.  Opportunities  also  are 
offered  for  bedside  visits,  for  the  examination  of  ambulatory  patients,  and  for 
the  discussion  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  regard  to  the  cases  examined. 
In  the  sectional  teaching  especial  attention  is  paid  to  drill  in  the  use  of 
laboratory  methods  in  medical  practice. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

The  study  of  Clinical  Medicine  begins  with  the  second  half  of  the  second 
year.  Daily  instruction  is  gi?en  by  clinical  lectures,  hospital  visits,  and  other 
exercises.  The  teaching  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  is  graded  and 
separate  for  each  year,  except  that  students  of  the  fourth  class  are  allowed  to 
attend  the  clinical  lectures  given  for  the  third  class,  if  they  wish. 

Second  year. —  The  following  courses  continue  for  four  months :  — 

Physical  diagnosis  for  the  class  in  small  sections.  Every  student  attends 
two  exercises  a  week. 

Clinical  instruction  for  the  entire  class,  twice  a  week,  in  case-taking,  diag- 
nostic methods,  and  diagnosis. 

Third  year. —  Four  exercises  a  week  are  held  in  the  hospital  amphitheatre 
and  wards.  The  teaching  is  more  advanced,  and  includes  therapeutics.  The 
amount  of  clinical  material  is  so  large  that  during  the  year  a  wide  range  of 
diseases  is  illustrated  practically.  Even  of  the  rarer  affections  often  several 
examples  are  shown. 

Fourth  year, —  The  class  has  two  clinics  a  week,  at  which  special  attention 
is  paid  to  Clinical  Therapeutics. 
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Conferences  are  held  once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  A  medical  case  is 
assigned  to  every  student.  He  is  required  to  work  it  up  thoroughly,  and  to 
write  out  in  full  the  history,  physical  examination,  differential  diagnosis,  and 
treatment.  From  the  papers  thus  prepared  certain  ones  are  selected  to  be 
read  before  the  teachers  in  the  department  and  the  students  at  the  weekly 
conference.     A  full  discussion  is  encouraged. 

Every  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  month*s  service  in  a  medical 
out-patient  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  clinic. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  class,  divided  into  sections  of  ten,  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  practically  familiar  with  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles,  their  diagnosis,  course,  and  treatment.  This  exceptional  opportunity 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  opening  of  the  new  "  South  "  or  Contagious  De- 
partment of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  which  accommodates  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients. 

Twice  a  week  in  the  second  half-year  the  entire  class  has  an  exercise  in 
diagnosis.  Cases  are  examined  by  the  students  themselves,  under  supervision  ; 
and  the  class  is  drilled  in  differential   diagnosis  with  the  help  of  printed 


Pediatrics. 

Third  year  —  lectures  on  selected  topics  preparatory  for  the  clinical 
teaching  are  given  early  in  the  year.  Clinical  lectures  are  given  from  No- 
vember to  April,  inclusive,  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  students  are 
required  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
cases,  and  to  write  their  prescriptions  for  the  treatment  on  the  blackboard. 
The  whole  exercise  is  open  to  free  criticism  by  the  class.  A  certain  number 
of  recitations,  on  subjects  selected  as  best  taught  in  this  way,  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  a  large  amount  of  case-teaching  occurs  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Sectional  teaching  at  thje  bedside  is  given 
from  October  to  May,  inclusive,  and  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the 
year's  instruction.  During  the  first  half-year  the  class,  in  sections,  receives 
instruction  three  times  a  week  in  the  contagious  wards  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  where  each  student  is  shown  and  examines  cases  of  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  Each  student  is  taught  the  technique  of  intu- 
bation, and  has  an  opportunity  to  see  intubation  performed.  When  ma- 
terial can  be  obtained,  each  student  is  taught  on  the  cadaver  to  perform 
intubation.  A  written  report  of  the  cases  seen  is  required.  In  aU  the 
clinical  and  sectional  teaching  especial  attention  is  paid  to  clinical  thera- 
peutics. 

Clinical  Microscopy. 

Fourth  year. —  The  course  during  the  first  half-year  is  elective.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  course  is  given  during  the  second  half-year,  and  is  optional.  The 
instruction  is  entirely  practical  in  character.  It  includes  the  examination  of 
fluids,  tumors,  curettings,  and  organs  from  autopsies.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  material  in  the  fresh  condition. 
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Snrgery. 

Instruction  is  given  by  systematic  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  demonstra- 
tions, and  laboratory  exercises. 

Second  year, —  During  the  month  of  January  there  are  twenty  laboratory 
exercises  in  Surgical  Pathology.  This  course  includes  the  healing  of  wounds 
and  fractures,  the  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  and  the  special  pathology 
which  is  of  surgical  importance.  In  connection  with  the  course  a  series  of 
twelve  clinical  lectures  illustrating  the  lesions  studied  is  given  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

During  the  second  half-year  thirty-two  recitations  and  demonstrations  in 
Surgical  Pathology  are  held  at  the  Medical  School  and  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

A  course  of  Surgical  Technique  is  given,  consisting  of  six  hours  of  lectures 
to  the  entire  class,  and  of  twelve  laboratory  exercises,  of  two  hours  each,  to 
the  class  in  sections.  The  laboratory  course  consists  of  the  application  of 
bandages  and  surgical  apparatus,  and  of  the  preparation  and  application  of 
surgical  dressings  and  materials  by  the  students. 

Third  year, —  Systematic  lectures  and  recitations,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one,  are  given  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  the  Medical  School.  A 
clinical  demonstration  is  made  once  a  week  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  connection  with  these  lectures.  An  optional  course  is  given  in 
Genito-urinary  Surgery,  consisting  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School  and  of 
sectional  work  at  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Fourth  year, —  The  following  instruction  is  given :  — 

An  optional  course  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  consisting  of  lectures  at  the 
Medical  School  and  of  clinical  demonstrations  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Surgical  Operations  of  every  variety  are  performed  once  a  week  both  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  and  at  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 

Clinical  Surgery. 

Third  year, —  Instruction  in  Clinical  Surgery  is  given  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals,  as  follows :  — 

One  clinical  conference,  one  lecture,  two  visits  in  the  hospital  wards,  and 
two  public  operating  days  each  week. 

At  the  conference  a  student  of  the  third  class  presents  an  elaborate  and 
carefully  prepared  paper  on  a  surgical  case  which  has  been  assigned  him  in 
the  hospital  wards.  This  paper  he  is  obliged  to  read  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  hospital  before  the  whole  class,  and  to  defend  against  their  criticism.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercise  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  gives  a  r^sum^  of 
the  case,  and  his  opinions  upon  it.  The  students  of  the  second  class  may 
attend  these  exercises  preparatory  to  their  active  parricipation  in  them  in  their 
third  year. 

Practical  instruction  in  anaesthesia  and  the  written  report  of  an  additional 
case  in  Clinical  Surgery  are  also  required. 
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The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections ;  and  each  student  attends,  one  hour 
a  day  for  six  weeks,  the  surgical  out-patient  departments  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  In  this  sectional  teaching 
the  students  have  instruction  on  a  number  of  selected  subjects  in  minor  sur- 
gery, are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  patient,  and  have  practical 
experience  in  the  application  of  bandages  and  surgical  apparatus.  They  see 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  minor  surgery,  fractures,  and  dislocations. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  sections  are  examined  on  the  selected 
subjects. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  may  antici- 
pate the  required  work  in  minor  clinical  surgery  of  the  third  year  by  one  month 
of  satisfactory  work  during  the  summer  as  assistant  in  the  surgical  out-patient 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  or  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
The  required  examination  in  minor  clinical  surgery  for  such  students  will  be 
held  during  the  school  year  at  a  time  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  regidar 
work  of  the  school. 

Fourth  year. —  The  exercises  consist  of  surgical  diagnosis  at  the  bedside,  one 
hour  a  week  throughout  the  year ;  of  two  clinical  lectures  a  week  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  and  the  Boston  City  Hospitals;  and  of  evening  visits  of 
sections  of  the  class  at  the  Massachusetts  General  ^Hospital  Accident  Room  to 
see  emergency  and  accident  cases. 

The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  and  these  sections  receive  instruc- 
tion three  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals.  In  this  sectional  teaching  the 
students  have  instruction  on  a  number  of  selected  subjects  on  major  surgery, 
are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  patient  at  the  bedside,  and  have 
practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  surgical 
cases.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  they  are  examined  on  the  selected 
subjects. 

During  October  there  are  eight  exercises  on  surgical  landmarks  by  Dr. 
Monks.  A  course  also  is  given  by  Assistant  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson  for 
two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half-year  on  surgical  anatomy  with  special 
reference  to  its  clinical  application. 

An  elective  course  in  Operative  Surgery,  in  which  all  the  classic  and  many 
of  the  modem  operations  are  illustrated  upon  the  cadaver,  is  g^ven  by  the 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  Members  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  demonstrations.  Students  who  elect  the  course  repeat 
the  operations  on  the  cadaver  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  and  a 
corps  of  assistants. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Fourth  year. —  A   required  course  is   given,   consisting  of  lectures  at  the 
Medical  School  and  clinical  exercises  at  the  Children's  Hospital.     There  is 
also  an  elective  course,  consisting  entirely  of  clinical  work. 
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Obstetrics  and  Gynacology. 

Obstetrics. 

Third  year, —  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  conferences,  and 
clinical  teaching.  Students  are  required  to  take  charge  of  at  least  six  cases 
of  labor,  to  receive  clinical  instruction  on  at  least  one  of  them,  to  care  for 
their  patients  during  the  convalescence,  and  to  make  full  written  reports  of 
the  cases.  Many  of  these  reports  are  read  at  the  conferences,  and  discussed 
by  the  class  and  the  instructors. 

Fourth  year, —  An  elective  course  in  operative  obstetrics,  with  practical 
illustrations  on  the  cadaver  and  manikin,  is  given  during  the  first  half-year. 

GYNiECOLOGY. 

Third  year, —  Lectures,  recitations,  and  clinical  instruction  are  given  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Boston  Dispensary.  The  large  out-patient 
departments  of  these  institutions  are  utilized  to  accustom  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  examination,  to  the  perfecting  of  diagnosis,  and  to  the  'simple 
forms  of  treatment. 

Fourth  year. —  An  elective  course  is  offered.  The  instruction  is  more  ad- 
vanced. Clinical  and  operative  instruction  is  given  in  the  wards  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  Cases  are  assigned  to  the  students  for  examination,  are  re- 
ported in  full  at  conferences  held  once  a  week,  and  are  discussed  by  members 
of  the  class  and  by  the  instructors. 


Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 
Dermatology. 
Third  year. —  A  combined  course  of  systematic  lectures  and  clinics  extends 
throughout  the  year. 

Fourth  year, —  An  elective  course  is  given :  the  instruction  is  clinical.  The 
out-patient  department  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  furnishes 
ample  means  of  illustration.  In  connection  with  the  work  a  special  labora- 
tory course  is  given  on  the  pathological  histology  and  parasitism  of  skin  dis- 
eases, and  on  the  methods  of  research  employed. 

Syphilis. 
Fourth  year. —  Lectures  and  clinical  instruction  are  given  at  the   Boston 
Dispensary. 

Neurology. 

Second  year, —  Instruction  Ls  given  during  December  on  the  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  lantern  projections  of  histo- 
logical preparations  and  by  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Third  year. —  During  the  first  half-year  one  lecture  a  week,  and  during  the 
second  half-year  two  lectures  a  week,  are  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  cases  from  the  large  and  excellent 
out-patient  service,  and  from  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  the  hospital. 
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In  addition  the  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  cases  outside  the 
lecture  hours,  and  to  report  on  them. 

Fourth  year. —  Elective  course.  Every  student  receives  two  to  three  hours 
of  clinical  instruction  a. week,  and  has  access  to  the  clinical  material  furnished 
by  the  Massachusetts  General  and  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 

Psychiatry. 

Third  year. —  Systematic  lectures  are  given  at  the  Medical  School  during 
the  second  half-year. 

F<mrth  year. —  Optional  course.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  twice  a  week 
during  February,  March,  and  April  at  the  new  McLean  Hospital  at  Waverley, 
and  at  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  (Pierce  and  Austin  Farms). 

Ophthalmology. 

Fourth  year. —  Instruction  consists  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School,  and 
of  clinical  demonstrations  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 

The  elective  course  consists  of  clinical  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Otology. 

Fourth  year. —  Lectures  and  clinical  instruction  are  given  at  tlie  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Fourth  year. —  Instruction  in  this  department  consists  of  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations, and  of  training  in  the  use  of  instruments.  The  entire  class  has 
one  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  half-year.  For  the  practical  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals,  and  the  Boston  Dispensary, 
the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections. 

Legal  Medicine. 
Fourth  year. —  Instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  medico-legal  demonstra- 
tions three  times  a  week  during  the  first  half-year. 

Hygiene. 

Fourth  year. —  The  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

The  elective  laboratory  course  is  open  to  specially  qualified  students  who 
may  be  desirous  of  undertaking  special  research,  or  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  foods,  water,  air,  soils,  etc. 

Municipal  Sanitation. 
Fourth  year. —  Optional  course. 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  consented   to   serve   as  corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly  ;  — 

Arizona. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 
California. —  Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893, 1303  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado. —  Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
Connecticut.—  Dr.  C,  E.  Taft,  1886,  2  Garden  Street,  Hartford. 
Florida. — 

Georgia. —  Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 
Idaho. — 

Illinois. —  Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill,  1890,  Chicago. 
Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana. —  Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  West  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Kansas. — 

Kentucky. —  Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  Louisville. 

Maine. —  Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland.  . 
Maryland. —  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. —  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 
Michigan.— Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 
Minnesota. —  Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri.— Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. —  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 
Nebraska. —  Dr.  E.  A.  Weir,  1893,  Chadron. 
New  Hampshire. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey.—  Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montclair. 
New  York. —  Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo. 
North  Carolina. —  Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 
North  Dakota. — 

Ohio. —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 
Oregon.—  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquan  Block,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania. —  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 
Rhode  Island. —  Dr.  F.  L.  Day,  1889,  240  Benefit  Street,  Providence. 
South  Carolina. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,    1886,  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Columbia. 
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Tennessee. —  Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  71  li  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Texas.— Dr.  Frederick  TerreU,  1881,  San  Antonio. 

U.S.   Army. —  Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.  1895,  care   of  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Navy.—  Past  Assistant  Surgeon   F.  L.  Fleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  care  of 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
Utah. — 

Vermont. —  Dr.  M.  Hutchinson,  1887,  Waterbury. 
Virginia.— Dr.  T.  H.  T.  Wight,  1901,  Roanoke. 
Washington. — 

West  Virginia.—  Dr.  R.  Mc.  Baird,  1882, 1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 
Wisconsin. —  Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 
Hawaiian  Islands.—  Dr.  T.  T.  French,  1896,  Waianae,  Oahu,  T.H. 
Dominion  of  Canada:  — 

New  Brunswick  —  Dr.  W-  D.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Nova  Scotia.—  Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 

Province  of  Quebec. — 

Province  of  Ontario. — 
Foreign  Countries  :  — 

Australia. —  Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carlton,  Melbourne. 
Victoria. 

Austria. — 

Bahama  Islands. — 

Cuba.— 

England. — 


PERSONAL. 


ARIZONA. 


Dr.  John  Dennett,  Jr.  (1894),  was  married  at  Redondo  Beach,  Cal., 
Aug.  20,  1902,  to  Miss  Louie  Viola  Gage,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Norman  Gage.  Dr.  Dennett  lives  at  Congress,  Ariz.,  and  is 
physician  to  the  Chief  Gold  Mining  Company. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  plans  for  a  new  University  Hospital  are  about  to  be  issued  here, 
together  with  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  for  building  the 
hospital. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  (1893)  has  recently  been  appointed  instructor 
of  clinical  pathology  at  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Herbert  Moffit  (1894)  is  abroad  for  post-graduate  study. 
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COLORADO. 

The  following  Harvard  men  are  in  the  faculty  of  the  new  Denver  and 
Gross  College  of  Medicine :  — 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Denver  (which  is  the 
new  school  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two  former  schools,  the  Den- 
ver College  of  Medicine  and  the  Gross  Medical  College) :  Sherman  G. 
Bonney  (1889),  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Samuel  A.  Fisk  (1880),  Professor 
of  Medicine;  Josiah  N.  Hall  (1882),  Professor  of  Medicine;  Herbert  B. 
Whitney  (1882),  Professor  of  Medicine;  Oscar  J.  Pfeiffer(i884),  Clinical 
Professor  of  Surgery;  Charles  B.  Lyman  (1886),  Professor  of  Fractures 
and  Dislocations;  Carroll  E.  Edson  (1892),  Professor  of  Therapeutics; 
Hobart  E.  Warren  (1894),  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 

General  R.  A.  Blood  (1870)  is  president  of  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Richarsdon  (1877)  has  recovered  from  the  fracture  of  the 
fibula  which  he  received  in  a  carriage  accident  in  July,  and  is  now  at 
work  again. 

Dr.  John  B.  Swift  (1877)  has  removed  to  465  Beacon  Street.  Office 
hours,  I  to  3  P.M. 

Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  (1885)  wishes  to  announce  to  his  patients  and 
professional  friends  that  after  September  3  his  office  hours  will  be  from 
1 1 .30  to  I  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  as  heretofore. 

Dr.  John  J.  Thomas  (1890)  has  removed  to  88  Bay  State  Road.  Office 
hours,  1.30  to  3.30  P.M.  , 

Dr.  C.  A.  Porter  (1892)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on  Sep- 
tember 22. 

Dr.  G.  W.  W.  Brewster  (1893)  ^^^  removed  to  277  Clarendon  Street. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Higgins  (1893)  has  removed  to  384  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Dr.  James  S.  Stone  (1894)  was  married  on  October  4  to  Miss  S.  Bow- 
ditch,  daughter  of  Professor  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin  (1895)  was  married,  September  9,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Denny,  of  Brookline. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Williams  (1895)  has  removed  to  Warren  Chambers,  419 
Boylston  Street.  Office  hours,  2  to  3.30  p.m.  Residence,  51  Auburn 
Street,  Brookline. 

Dr.  William  H.  Gallagher  (1896)  was  married  to  Miss  Elsie  Young  at 
Roxbury,  June  18,  1902. 
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Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  (1896)  has  returned  from  Europe.  He  has  completely 
recovered  from  his  recent  illness. 

Dr.  John  T.  Sullivan  (1897)  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Lyons  at  Dor- 
chester, June  25,  1902. 

Dr.  Percy  Musgrave  (1898)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
September  15. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  (1898)  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson  Boit  were  married 
September  22,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  (1898)  and  Miss  Katherine  Crowninshield  were 
married  in  Boston,  October  22. 

Dr.  A.  Carleton  Potter  (i 899)  has  removed  to  the  Abbotsford,  186 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Parker  (190 1),  who  finished  his  service  as  Ophthalmic 
house  officer  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
July  I,  opened  an  office  at  382  Commonwealth  Avenue  about  Septem- 
ber I.     Office  hours,  12.30  to  3.30. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Buckley  (1902)  has  been  attached  during  the  summer  to  the 
Boston  Floating  Hospital. 

Worcester. 

The  new  Albert  Bowman  Wood  Memorial  Surgery  at  the  Memorial 
Hospital  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  20.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gage  (1852)  presided,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  George  E.  Francis  (1863)  and  Dr.  Homer  Gage  (1S87). 
The  building  was  then  inspected  by  the  friends  of  the  hospital.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  very  complete  and  fully  equipped  operating  department,  the 
building  contains  a  large  pathological  laboratory,  which  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Baker  (1893). 

The  Worcester  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Infirmary  was  opened 
April  7,  1902,  at  8  Portland  Street,  for  the  worthy  poor.  Drs.  James 
Taylor,  Jr.  (1900),  and  G.  H.  Rider  (1899)  are  the  attending  physicians. 

Dr.  James  Taylor,  Jr.  (1900),  and  Miss  Elsie  W.  Walker  were  married 
at  St  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  23,  and  will  reside  at 
the  Standish,  769  Main  Street. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Bergin  (1900)  has  removed  to  19  Trumbull  Street.  Office 
hours,  2-4  and  7-9  p.m. 

Dr.  Kendall  Emerson  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  49  Pearl  Street 

Dr.  F.  H.  Cary  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  130  Main  Street. 

Dr.  F.  W.  George  (1902)  is  house  officer  at  the  Worcester  City 
hospital. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Howard  (1899)  ^^  married  to  Mary  J.  Fallon,  at  An- 
dover,  July  23,  1902. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hunt  (1902)  is  house  physician  at  the  Maiden  Hospital. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  William  R.  White  (1877)  was  recently  elected  first  vice-president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  George  L.  Collins  (1879)  has  returned  from  his  recent  trip  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  trip,  and  has  resumed 
practice  at  223  Benefit  Street. 

Dr.  Herbert  Terrj*  (1880)  has  recently  resigned  his  position  as 
vi.siting  physician  to  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Department  of   Geni to-urinary  Surgery  at  the  same  institution. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Davenport  (1887)  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  has  resumed 
practice  at  2 1  o  Benefit  Street. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Day  (1889)  writes  that  he  is  rapidly  recovering  his 
health  at  Campobello  Island,  N.B.,  and  expects  to  resume  his  practice  at 
an  early  date. 

Dr.  Jesse  Mowry  (1891)  recently  was  thrown  from  his  carnage  and  se- 
verely injured.     He  is  recovering  rapidly. 

Dr.  Jay  Perkins  (1891)  was  married  July  2,  1902,  to  Miss  Sibyl  Howe 
Aver}'  at  Bayside,  R.I.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  will  be  at  home  after  No- 
vember I  at  25  Jefferson  Street,  Providence. 

Dr.  George  A.  Matteson  (1900),  having  completed  his  service  as  an 
interne  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  has  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he 
will  study  for  a  year  before  returning  to  Providence. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Colonel  John  F.  Head,  retired  (1843),  ^^ves  at  2015  R  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  address  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  E.  Head,  retired  (1855),  is 
Newport,  Herkimer  County,  N.Y. 

Major  Edwin  F.  Gardner  (1875)  has  recently  returned  from  Manila, 
P.I.,  and  is  at  Fort  Totten,  Willets  Point,  N.Y. 

Brigadier-general  Leonard  Wood  (of  the  line)  (1884)  is  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army,  together  with  Generals 
Corbin  and  Young,  as  a  guest  of  the  emperor.  His  address  is  "  Cr^it 
Lyonnais,  Paris,  France.'* 

Captain  Henry  A.  Shaw  (1890)  has  not  yet  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  may  be  addressed  at  Manila,  P.I. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Norton  Barney  (1895),  of  the  Medical  Corps,  was 
married  at  Morristown,  N.J.,  June  9,  to  Miss  Helen  Borrodel  Young, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  Young.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  are  at 
Key  West  Barracks,  Fla. 
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Major  Frederick  A.  Washburn,  U.S.  Volunteers  (1896)^  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  Manila,  P.I. 

Lieutenant  Weston  P.  Chamberlain  (1897)  is  still  at  Fort  Greble,  R.I. 

Lieutenant  Howard  W.  Beal  (1898),  of  the  Medical  Corps,  has  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines,  and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Columbus,  Gover- 
nor's Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Yost  (1898)  is  at  the  United  States  General  Hos- 
pital, Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dr.  Yost  has  recently  returned 
from  Manila.  In  1898  he  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  oi  a  Cali- 
fornia volunteer  regiment  which  did  not  leave  the  States.  He  then  be- 
came a  contract  surgeon,  and  was  sent  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  after 
peace  had  been  declared.  In  February,  1901,  he  took  his  examinations 
in  Manila  for  the  regular  service,  and  passed.  He  then  served  in  Leyte 
and  Samar,  being  one  of  the  relief  party  to  Balangiga  after  the 
massacre. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Surgeon  Eugene  P.  Stone  (1884),  recently  on  the  U.S.  Steamship 
"  Dolphin,"  has  been  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Steamship  "  Mayflower." 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Frank  C.  Cook  (1893)  is  now  on  duty  on  the 
U.S.  Steamship  **  Supply,*'  which  vessel  is  to  become  the  station  ship  at 
Guam. 

Surgeon  John  F.  Urie  (1888),  who  has  been  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Dis- 
pensary, Washington,  D.C.,  and  as  attending  physician  to  the  President, 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surger}%  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  the  surgeon-general  of  the  navy. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  L.  Plead  well  (1896),  recently  ordered  to 
temporary  duty  on  the  U.S.  Steamship  "  Sylph,"  has  rejoined  the  U.S. 
flagship  "  Kearsarge." 

VIRGINIA. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Toynbee  Wight  (i  901),  of  Roanoke,  announces  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  on  June  24,  1902.  Dr.  Wight  has  recently  been  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Embryology  and  Demonstrator  of  Urinology  and  Pathology 
in  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va. 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

Dr.  T.  T.  French  (1896)  has  removed  from  Kilauea,  Kauai;  and  his 
present  address  is  Waianae,  Oahu,  T.H. 
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1866.  Major  Curtis  Emerson  Munn,  surgeon  U.S.A.,  retired,  who  died  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  on  June  8,  entered  the  military  service  during  the  Rebellion  as 
hospital  steward  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry  in  December,  1861. 
Subsequently  he  served  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Massa- 
chusetts and  surgeon  of  the  Second  Massachusetts.  He  was  appointed  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  regular  army  Nov.  16,  1868,  and  was  retired  with  the 
rank  of  major  Feb.  2,  1900.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
£.  S.  Ewing,  U.S.A.;  and  his  children  are  Dr.  L.  R.  Munn,  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Van  Deusen,  wife  of  Captain  G.  W.  Van  Deusen,  U.S.A. 

1884.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  late  of  Medway,  Mass.,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
brother  at  West  Roxbury  on  July  4.  He  was  bom  at  Alnwick,  £ngland, 
July  4,  1845.  He  came  to  this  country  eariy  in  life  with  his  parents,  and  was 
educated  in  Washington  School,  Roxbury,  Philips  Andover  Academy,  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  After  receiving  his  degree  from  Harvard,  he  prac- 
tised in  Roxbury  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  went  to  Medway,  where  he 
became  the  leading  practitioner  of  the  town.  He  was  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  for  sometime,  and  was  medical  examiner  for  the  Medway  district. 
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R.I. 
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Beriicksichtigung  der  supraturbin- 
alen  Resektion  (Siebenmann).  Von 
Hans  Emmenegger,  approb.  Arzt 
aus  Schupfheim  (Luzern).     1900. 

Untersuchungen  Uber  Blutdruck  und 
Puis  bei  tuberkulosen  in  Davos. 
Von  Max  Burckhardt,  Gew.  II. 
Arzt  der  basler  heilstatte  Davos- 
dorf.    Naumburg  A.  S.,  1901. 

Ueber  Kontinuitatsinfektion  durch  das 
Zwerchfell  bei  entzUndlichen  Pro- 
cessen  der  Pleura,  Vorgelegt  von 
Ernst  Burckhardt,  Assistenzarzt 
an  der  Chirurg.  Poliklinik  in 
Basel.  Mit  einer  Tafel.  Tiibingen, 
1901. 

Beitragzu  den  subcutanen  Verletzungen 
des  Kniestreck-Apparates.  Vorge- 
legt von  Anton  Amberg,  prakt. 
Arzt  in  Ettiswil.     Luzern,  1900. 

Ueber  wiederholte  Tubarschwanger- 
schaft  bei  derselben  Frau.  Von 
Albert  Ammann,  prakt.  Arzt  von 
Bunzen,  in  Muri.     Einsiedeln,  1900. 
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J.  J.  A.  Bischoff,  pract.  Arzt.  Basel. 
1901. 

Beitrdge  zur  Kasuistik  und  sur  Tech- 
nik  der  boltinischen  Operation^ 
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Ein  Beitrag  tur  Thtrapie  der  Netz- 
hautablosung.  Von  Arnold  Staerkle, 
prakt.  Arzt  von  Gaiserwald,  Kt.  St. 
Gallen,  Assiatent  am  Laboratorium 
der  Universitats-Augenklinik  Basel. 
Ba.«el,  1900. 

Die  Erfolge  der  Iridectomie  bet  Primar- 
Glaucom,  Von  Carl  Vet  tiger,  med. 
prakt.  von  Goldingen  (Kanton  St. 
Gallen),  Assistenzarzt  der  allg. 
Poliklinik  Basel.     Basel,  1901. 

Vergleichende  L  'ntersuchungen  des 
gartner*schen  Tonometers  mit  dem 
von  basch^schen  SphygmomauO' 
meter.  Von  Max  Doleschal,  prakt. 
Arzt  von  Wicn.     Basel,  1900. 

Untersuchutigen  iiber  die  enibryonaU 
Membrana  Tectoria  des  Meer- 
sch'ioeittchens.  Vorgelegt  von  Otto 
Rickenbacher,  med.  Prakt.  Wies- 
baden, 1901. 

Zur  Prophylaxe  der  Mastitis.  Von 
Dr.  A.  Mury.     Leipzig,  1901. 

Statistische  Mitteilungen  des  /Cantons 
Basel'Stadt.  Bericht  iiber  den  Civ- 
ilstand,  die  Todesursachen,  und  die 
ansteckenden  Krankheiten  im  Jahre 
189S.     Basel,  1 90 1. 

Das  Problem  des  Lebens  im  Lichte  d^r 
Naturwissenschaften  des  XIX.  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Rectoratsrede  gehalten 
am  Jahresfeste  der  Universitiit 
Basel  den  10  November,  1899. 
Von  Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Bumm, 
D.  Z.  Rector  der  Universitat. 
Wiirzburg,  1900. 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.     Series  2,  No.  i. 

The  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal^  August, 
1902. 

Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue 
of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Baltimore.  3 1  st  Annual  A  nnounce- 
ment.  Session  of  1902-03. 


The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  Col- 
lege  for  Graduates  in  Medicine. 
Twentieth  Annual  Announcement 
of  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Depart- 
ments for  1902-1903. 

The  St.  Paul  Medical  fournal  for 
September,  1902. 

The  Localization  of  the  Reflex  Mechan- 
ism. By  G.  L.  Walton,  M.D.  Re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  AVr- 
vous  and  Mental  Disease^  June, 
1902. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Myo- 
spasms :  Myokmia^  Myoclonus  Mul- 
tiplexy  Mytonia  Aquisita^  Intention 
Spasm.  By  G.  L.  Walton,  M.D., 
of  Boston.  Reprinted  from  the 
Jonrnal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease^  July,  1902. 

Notes  on  Some  Diseases  of  the  Kidney 
and  Bladder  in  Infancy.  By  John 
Lovett  Morse,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, Harvard  Medical  School ; 
Assistant  Visiting  Physician  at  the 
City  Hospital  and  at  the  Infants* 
Hospital,  Boston.  Reprinted  from 
"  American  Medicine,**  vol.  iii..  No. 
14.  PP-  SSi-S5S»  April  5,  1902. 

The  Principles  underlying  the  Repair 
of  Cystocele  and  an  Operation 
Founded  thereon.  By  Edward  Reyn- 
olds, M.D.,  of  Boston.  Reprinted 
from  "American  Medicine,"  vol. 
iv..  No.  5,  pp.  171,  172,  Aug.  2, 
1902. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Brighfs 
Disease.  A  Preliminary  Communi- 
cation. By  Ramon  Guiteras,  M.D., 
New  York.,  Reprinted  from  the 
"  New  York  Medical  Journal  **  for 
May  17,  1902. 

The  Journal  of  Medical  Research  for 
June,  1902,  contains  the  following 
article  by  a  Harvard  alumnus :  — 
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"Three  Gliomata  of  Ependymal 
Origin  :  Two  in  the  Fourth  Ventricle, 
One  Subcutaneous  over  the  Coccyx. 
(With  one  plate.)  By  F.  B.  Mallory 
(1890). 

"Trichinosis."  (With  one  plate.) 
By  Arthur  K.  Drake  (1898). 

«  The  Present  Status  of  the  Opera- 
tive Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the 
Uterus,"  By  W.  L.  Burrage,  M.D., 
of  Boston.  Reprinted  from  the 
**  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal/' vol.  czlvii.,  No.  4,  pp.  91-95,  July 
24,  1902. 

"  Lacerations  of  the  Cervix  Uteri 
and  Pelvic  Floor.    A  Plea  for  their 


More  Careful  Study.  Their  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment."  By  W.  L.  Bur- 
rage,  A.M.,  M.D.  Reprinted  from 
"  American  Gynecology,"  August, 
1902. 
The  St.   Paul   Medical  Journal  for 

July,  1902. 

**  Some  Gastric  Conditions  as  found 
in  Forty  Healthy  Persons."    By  R.  F. 
Chase,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Yale  Medical  Journal ^  July,  1 902,  vol. 

ix.,  No.  I. 

**  T\oentyfirst  Annual  Announce- 
ment of  the  New  York  Polyclinic  and 
Medical  School  and  Hospital." 
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EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 

f«utics. 
LIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
HERBERT   L.  BURRELL.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
HAROLD  C.  ERNST,  M.t).,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
JOHN  T.  BOWEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
GEORGE  G.  SEARS.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
FRANZ  PFAFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
WILLIAM  T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
FRANKLIN   DEXTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
FRANK  B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS,  AND  ASSISTANTS  * 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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JOHN  H.  McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Contagious  Diseases. 

ABNER   POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS.  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  ip  Clinical  Medicine. 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

GEORGE  H.   MONKS,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  in  Operative 

MYLeS  standi SH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  CKnical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP.  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynetology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE.  Jr..  M.O.,  Clinical  Instructor  b  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  L.  SCUDDER,  'M.D.  sAssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT  G.  BRACKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN.  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORND ike;  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

JOEL  E.  GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JAMES  G.  MUMFORD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  CUnical  Medicine. 

MALCOLM  STORER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

FRANK  A.  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  ObstetrKs. 

EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN  W.  BARTOL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   E.  FAULKNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

JAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  inCHoical  Medicine. 

HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  L.  MORSE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Ophthalroolocy. 

FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH«  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

JOHN  DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

EDWIN  W.  D WIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine. 

FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

EDWARD  W,  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

JOHN  T.  BOTTOMLEY,  M.D.,  Aaastant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clmical  Medicine.     • 

HERBERT  P.  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

FARRAR  COBB,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sui^gery. 

JOHN   M.  CONNOLLY.   M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 


FREDERIC  J.  COTTON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Otology. 
HENRY  F.  HEWES,  M.D^  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistiy. 


ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN,  M.5.,  AssisUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH,  M.D.,  AsasUnt in  Syphifis. 

CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

FRANKLIN   W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  AsaUUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

JAMES   H.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

SEABURY  W.  ALLEN.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ERNEST  A.  CODMAN,  M.D.,  Assristant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

FRANCIS  P.  DENNY,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Bacteriologv. 

WILLIAM   H.  ROBEY.  Jr.,  M.D.,  As-isUnt  in  Bacteriology. 

GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER.  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

EDMUND  W.  CLAP,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Ophthalmology. 

WILLIAM   R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology.       . 

ROBERT  B.  GREENOUGH.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

HARRIS  P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 

FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  in  Gynecology. 
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HENRY  J.  PERRY.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM   H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medtcine. 

ERNEST  B.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  in  Gynecology. 

CHARLES  S.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

JAMES  C.  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Histology. 

RALPH  C.  LARRABEE.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 

HENRY  O.  MARCY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRED  M.  SPALDING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

HOWARD  T.  SWAIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 

HUGH   CABOT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

LINCOLN  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 

EUGENE  E.  EVERETT,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Bacteriology. 

MAYNARD  LADD.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Dueases  of  Children. 

GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Pathology. 

PERCY  MUSGRAVE,  M.D.,  AssUunt  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  W.  STETSON,  M.D.,  AssUtont  in  Anatomy. 

DAVID   H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Hygiene. 

HENRY  A.CHRISTIAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Pathology. 

LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN,  M.D.,  AssUUnt  in  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Neurology. 

WILLIAM   W.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

WALTER  B.  CANNON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Phy«ology. 

ALFRED  H.  GOULD,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Pharmacology. 

FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

AUSTIN    TEACHING   FELLOWS. 

LANGDON   FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  H.   BOXMEVER,  A.B.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZER,  M.D.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

ADMISSION   OF  STUDENTS. 

In  and  after  June,  igoi,  candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  degree  in  arU,  literature, 
philosophy,  or  saence,  from  a  recogrnized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons  of  suiuble  age  and  atuinments  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty.  Uken 
in  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  qiial> 
iUtive  analysis  sufficient  to  nt  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Medical 
School.  StudenUwho  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere  may  oe  admitted  to  advanced 
sUnding ;  but  all  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission.. 

The  course  of  study  required  in  this  School  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  years*  duration. 
This  requirement  was  esUolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  xSqa-^j. 

The  year  begins  Sept.  35,  igoa,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  m  June,  i<p3.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  reciutions,  clinical  teaching,  and  practical  exercises  distributed  throughout 
the  academic  year.  In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pa- 
thology, laboratory  work  forms  a  large  part  of  the  method  or  instruction. 

ORDER   OF  STUDIES. 

First  Y^Kit.^ First  Term^  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Second  Term^  Physiology  and  Phy- 
siological Chemistry. 

Sbcond  YmK^.— First  Term^  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Second  Term,  Anatomy,  Clin> 
ical  Chemistry>  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine. 
Sureery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Third  Ybar.— Theory  and  Practice.  Clinical  Medicine,  Surgery.  Clinical  Surgery,  Obstet> 


rics.  Pediatrics,  Dermatology,  Neurology,  Gynecology,  and  ^Iental  Dii 
VovRTH  Ykau. —  Rei^Mtred  Studies:  Clinical  Medi( ' 


.  .  .jicine.  Clinical  Surgery,  Ophthalmologr, 

Otology.  Laryngology.  Orthopedics,  Legal  Medicine,  Syphilis,  and  Hygiene.  Elective  Stud' 
iee:  OpnthalmoTogy,  Otology,  Orthopedics,  Gynecology,  Dermatology,  Neurology,  Bacteriol- 
ogy, Phjyaiology,  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry  Hygiene,  Operative  Surgery,  Operative 
Obstetncs,  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Clinical  Microscopy. 

For  information  in  regard  to  Requirements  for  a  Dearree.  Fees,  or  for  a  caUlogne.  address 
Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean,  Harvard  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Harvard  Bulletin.  the  Interior y  Washington^  D.C, 

HanKtrd  Graduates*  Magazine.  Alumni  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 

St.  Paul  Medical  Journal.  California. 
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The  Quarterly  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association 
is  published  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

The  Bulletin,  formerly  the  official  organ  of  the  Association,  will 
be  published  once  in  three '  years,  combined  with  the  Catalog. 
The  next  issue  will  be  that  of  Jul)i|  1903. 

Members  of  the  Association  vrill  receive  these  publications  as 
they  appear,  without  other  expense  than  the  annual  dues.  These 
are  payable  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  first  of  May,  and  are  $1. 

Those  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association 
may  subscribe  to  the  Quarterly  at  $1  per  year;  single  numbers, 
25  cents. 

Address,  The  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, care  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  8  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  Mass. 


CEO.   H.   ELLIS  CO.,    PKINTBKS,   27a. CONGRESS  ST.,    BOSTON. 
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JAMES  JACKSON,  M.D. 

Bom  Oct.  J,  7777  ;  died  Aug.  27,  1867. 


"  James  Jackson,  a  man  of  serene  and  clear  intelligence,  well  instructed,  not 
over  book -fed,  truthful  to  the  centre ;  a  candid  listener  to  all  opinions ;  a  man 
who  forgot  himself  in  his  care  for  others  and  his  love  for  his  profession;  by 
common  consent  recognized  a  model  of  the  wise  and  good  physician." 

o.  w.  H. 

The  generation  that  was  familiar  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  has  passed  away,  but  there  are  still  a  large 
number  among  us  who  knew  him  well  when  in  full  activity  of 
mind,  when,  indeed,  the  characteristics  that  most  endeared  him  to 
his  friends  and  patients  had  but  deepened  with  years ;  and  there  is 
a  larger  number  yet  of  those  who  cherish  vivid  memories  of  his 
grave,  thoughtful,  and  kindly  face,  his  courtly  manners,  his 
friendly  greeting,  his  bearing  so  full  of  dignity  and  charm.  To 
the  younger  members  of  the  medical  profession  he  is  only  a  name, 
but  a  name  that  all  have  been  taught  to  respect ;  while,  for  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  medical  progress  throughout  the 
early  years  of  the  century  just  past,  that  respect  is  strengthened 
by  a  recognition  of  the  result  of  his  leadership  and  his  helpfulness, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  personality. 

It  is  a  fortunate  tendency  that  leads  men  to  choose  out  those 
who  have  come  the  nearest  to  making  real  and  effective  in  their 
lives  the  aspirations  which  are  shared  by  all,  and  to  study  their 
traits  of  character,  even  at  the  risk  of  idealizing  them^,  and,  on 
this  ground,  at  least,  the  estimate  may  be  accepted  which  repre- 
sents Dr.  Jackson  as  standing  for  one  of  the  best  types  of  practis- 
ing physicians  that  New  England  has  as  yet  produced, —  a  type 
which  is  of  special  interest  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  growing 
gradually,  but  certainly,  more  rare. 

For  the  student  of  medical  history  that  portion  of  his  life  is  of 
especial  interest  which  includes  the  years  between  1800  and  1825, 
when  medical  education  in  New  England  received  its  great  im- 
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pulse  through  the  foundation  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  when 
the  bonds  of  medical  fellowship  were  cemented  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  was  thrown  open  as  a  public  charity.  Except 
for  this  portion  Dr.  Jackson's  career  was  marked  by  no  events  of  a 
kind  to  kindle  the  imagination.  Yet  for  the  student  of  character, 
and  for  those  who  love  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  better  kinds  of 
professional  success,  this  long  and  quiet  life,  this  serenity  won  by 
years  of  patient  discipline,  these  daily  tasks  ennobled  by  faithful 
labor  and  transfigured  by  the  proofs  of  warm  affection  given  and 
received,  and  all  the  evidences  of  increasing  veneration  and 
respect  by  which  his  advancing  age  was  cheered,  afford  materials 
for  profitable  study. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  New- 
buryport,  and  of  Hannah  Tracy,  only  daughter  of  Patrick  Tracy,  a 
prominent  and  respected  merchant  of  the  same  town.  He  was 
born  Oct.  3,  1777,  and  stood  midway,  in  age,  amongst  his  eight 
brothers  and  sisters.  All  the  members  of  this  little  group,  parents 
and  children  alike,  possessed  traits  of  character  which  in  many 
respects  were  similar.  On  the  intellectual  side  they  exhibited  fine 
discrimination  and  finely  balanced  judgment  rather  than  genius 
or  exceptional  talent ;  but  their  most  striking  characteristics  were 
singleness  of  purpose,  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  helpfulness,  an 
ardent  devotion  to  the  work  which  lay  before  them,  a  marked  love 
of  fairness  and  justice,  and  an  affectionate  loyalty  to  their  friends. 
Both  by  temperament  and  by  training  they  were  active  and  cheer- 
ful, patient,  hopeful,  and  enterprising ;  and  these  good  qualities  led 
them  safely  through  many  times  of  anxiety  and  trouble. 

All  of  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  to  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Jackson  as  in  his  brothers ;  but  they  were  associated,  in  his 
case,  with  a  delicacy  of  physical  and  mental  organization  which 
made  him  at  once  more  sensitive  and  less  buoyant  than  some  of 
the  rest.  In  some  respects  this  was  fortunate ;  for  his  sensitive- 
ness increased  his  sympathy,  and  increased,  too,  his  recognition  of 
the  need  of  exerting  that  self-discipline  which  the  firmness  of  his  will 
made  ever  possible.  He  says  of  himself  that  as  a  young  man  he 
had  "  a  waspish  temper  "  ;  but  those  who  knew  him  in  later  years, 
when  conscious  effort  and  the  moulding  touch  of  strong  affection 
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and  of  troubles  nobly  borne  had  done  their  work,  were  mainly 
impressed  by  the  marks  of  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition, 
passing  readily  into  a  gentle  gayety.  Yet  he  could  be  serious,  too, 
and  even  stern,  though  never  undignified  or  ungracious.  Withal, 
he  was  at  heart  so  simple  and  so  sincere,  and  so  free  from  thoughts 
which  were  hostile  to  his  guiding  purpose,  that  these  main  traits 
of  his  fine  character  were  able  to  impress  themselves  to  an  unusual 
degree  upon  his  beautiful  and  mobile  face. 

"  Thoughtful  in-  youth,  but  not  austere  in  age ; 

Calm,  but  not  cold,  and  cheerful,  though  a  sage; 
Too  true  to  flatter  and  too  kind  to  sneer, 

And  only  just  when  seemingly  severe  ; 
So  gently  blending  courtesy  and  art 

That  wisdom's  lips  seemed  borrowing  friendship's  heart. 
Taught  by  the  sorrows  that  his  age  had  known 

In  others'  trials  to  forget  his  own, 
As  hour  by  hour  his  lengthened  day  declined, 

A  sweeter  radiance  lingered  o'er  his  mind. 
Cold  were  the  lips  that  spoke  his  early  praise, 

And  hushed  the  voices  of  his  morning  days. 
Yet  the  same  accents  dwelt  on  every  tongue, 

And  love  renewing  kept  him  ever  young."  * 

Jonathan  Jackson,  the  father,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Revolutionary  cause,  although  it  cost  him  his  fortune ;  and,  after 
the  war  had  closed,  he  was  appointed  in  turn  to  a  number  of 
responsible  positions  under  the  national  government.  He  also 
became,  at  a  later  date,  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Har- 
vard College  and  president  of  the  first  Boston  bank.  Several  of 
Dr.  Jackson's  brothers  engaged  at  a  very  early  age  in  pursuits 
which  carried  them  to  sea  and  gave  them  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust,  which  were  always^fiHed  with  credit.  Robert,  the 
oldest  of  the  children,  died  suddenly  in  early  manhood  at  Phila- 
delphia. Henry,  who  became  eventually  the  captain  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  met  with  a  severe  and  disabling 
accident  to  his  right  arm  when  but  eighteen  years  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  premature  discharge  of  a  cannon  which  he  was 
ramming  for  a  salute  to  an  Oriental  potentate.  This  mischance 
brought  him  much  pain,  which  he  bore  with  constant  courage,  and 

•  A  Portrait ;  O.  W.  Holmes. 
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impaired  his  powers  of  work.  His  name  should  be  remembered 
by  the  members  of  this  Association  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  ardent  and  devoted  student  of 
pathological  anatomy,  and  the  founder  of  that  department  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  The  next  brother,  Charles,  became  a 
distinguished  jurist,  and  eventually  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts.  Patrick,  the  youngest,  after 
passing  several  years  at  sea  and  in  foreign  trade,  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  the  high-minded  and  talented  Francis  C.  Lowell, 
in  establishing  the  cotton  industries  of  Waltham,  and  afterwards 
founded  the  mills  which  created  the  town  of  Lowell,  and  built  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  besides  conducting  several  other  great 
enterprises  to  a  successful  issue. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  lazy  streak  in  the  family  history.  Every 
one  of  its  members  worked  industriously  and  to  good  effect. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  yet  not  wholly  a  chance, 
that  the  social  circle  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Jackson  brothers 
grew  up  was  of  a  sort  to  intensify  in  them  the  highest  of  their 
powers.  Dr.  Jackson's  warmest  personal  friends,  besides  the 
numerous  members  of  the  Lowell,  the  Higginson,  and  the  Cabot 
families,  were  the  Hon.  John  Pickering  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.  He 
had  learned  to  know  these  two  men  when  in  college,  and  the  ties 
which  united  him  to  them  both  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
years  went  by.  Yet,  although  they  were  his  closest  intimates, 
there  were  others  who  stood  almost  as  near.  In  truth,  he  was  a 
lover  of  men ;  and  year  by  year  he  was  able  to  add  new  names  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Jackson  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  New- 
buryport,  his  native  town,  and  in  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  to 
which  place  his  father  moved  his  residence  in  1785,  when  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  of  the  lucrative  business  which  he  had  carried 
on  before  the  war  had  made  it  necessary  to  seek  neiy  sources  of 
support  In  1790  James  was  admitted  to  Dummer  Academy*; 
and,  after  staying  there  for.  three  years,  he  entered  Harvard 
College  at  an  advanced  standing,  so  that  he  was  graduated  in 
1796  with  "  some  of  the  lower  marks  of  distinction  in  his  class."  * 

*The  lines  printed  here  and  later  in  quotation-marks  are  taken,  unless  otherwise  stated,  from 
some  brief  reminiscences  written  by  Dr.  Jackson  himself  in  his  eightieth  year,  but  not  intended 
for  publication. 
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After  leaving  college,  he  served  for  two  quarters  as  teacher  in  the 
English  branches  in  Leicester  Academy.  If  he  had  followed  his 
own  inclinations!  he  would  have  stayed  longer  in  this  position, 
for  the  work  was  congenial  to  his  taste ;  but  in  December,  1 796, 
his  father,  who  was  then  supervisor  of  the  internal  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts,  induced  him  to  resign  in  order  to 
take  a  place  as  clerk  in  his  office.  Here  ho  remained  for  a  year, 
"  not  without  some  benefits  from  the  study  of  accounts  and  busi- 
ness." In  December,  1797,  he  made  a  new  change,  that  to  which 
he  had  for  many  years  looked  forward  with  eagerness  and  hope, 
and  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke,  of  Salem.  The  study  of  medicine  was,  to  be 
sure,  not  wholly  new  to  him ;  for,  during  his  Senior  year  at 
college,  he  had  attended  the  lectures  then  given  in  Cambridge  by 
Drs.  John  Warren,  Waterhouse,  and  Dexter.  It  is,  however,  an 
interesting  fact  that  when,  in  18 18,  he  was  asked  to  lecture  to  the 
two  older  classes  of  the  undergraduates  in  his  turn,  he  at  first 
objected,  saying  that  this  instruction  had  been  little  benefit  to 
him  as  a  preparation  for  his  subsequent  studies.*  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  whether  he  was  correct  in  this  view,  but  most  thought- 
ful students  of  education  would  uphold  him. 

This  year,  1797,  which  saw  the  beginning  of  his  pupilage  with 
Dr.  Holyoke,  was  a  momentous  one  to  Dr.  Jackson  on  another 
score ;  for  it  was  then  that  the  foundations  of  his  happy  married 
life  were  laid.  The  Essex  towns  were]  within  easy  riding  distance 
of  each  other,  and  the  best  Essex  families  felt  themselves  united 
by  strong  bonds.  The  widow  of  Andrew  Cabot,  brother  of  the 
distinguished  Federalist,  George  Cabot,  lived,  with  her  eight 
charming  daughters,  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  which  was  but  across 
the  river  from  Salem, —  Dr.  Jackson's  new  home  about  to  be; 
and,  even  before  his  medical  studies  had  begun,  he  had  become 
engaged  to  the  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth.  A  speedy  marriage 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  had  to  be  postponed  for 
four  years,  by  the  end  of  which  time  Dr.  Jackson  had  finished  his 
studies  and  had  been  for  ju^t  one  year  in  successful  practice. 

The  method  of  study  to  which  Dr,  Jackson  devoted  his  two 

•  In  a  report  to  the  corporation,  in  1824,  in  which  he  tells  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hygiene 
which  he  gave  annually  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  he  expresses  much  doubt  as  to  whether 
even  this  sort  of  instruction  was  of  real  service. 
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years  with  Dr.  Holyoke  was  not  without  its  merits,  inadequate  as 
it  seems  when  compared  with  the  elaborate  teaching  of  the  present 
day.  The  arrangement  was  substantially  a  copy  of  the  English 
apprenticeship  system,  although  modified,  Dr.  Jackson  says  in  his 
memoranda,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  larger  share  of 
instruction  and  less  of  tedious  labor.  The  term  of  medical  ap- 
prenticeship in  England  at  that  time  was  usually  five  years,  but 
the  time  of  pupilage  in  America  was  commonly  shorter.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  these  differences  represented  the  contrast 
of  individual  rather  than  of  national  customs.  When  the  master 
was  a  man  of  ability,  and  was  willing  to  give  the  pupil  all  the 
opportunities  in  his  power,  there  were  rich  fruits  to  be  gathered  in 
a  brief  time.  The  visit  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  whose  illness 
every  possible  circumstance  conspired  to  make  an  "important 
case  " ;  the  earnest  talk  during  the  Walk  or  drive  homeward ;  the 
pressing  need  of  making  the  most  of  such  physiology  and  anatomy 
as  was  current, —  all  these  influences  must  have  been  to  the  eager 
student  an  education  of  the  highest  order.  It  was,  however,  an 
atmosphere  which,  however  stimulating  to  the  intelligent,  the  am- 
bitious, the  resourceful  physician  and  pupil, —  as  is  that  of  practice 
in  the  back  country  to-day, —  was,  without  doubt,  dulling  to  the 
unintelligent  and  the  lazy-minded. 

Defective  as  Dr.  Jackson's  preliminary  training  was  in  many 
respects,  the  practical  nature  of  his  studies  under  Dr.  Holyoke 
made  them  invaluable  to  him  as  a  preparation  for  utilizing,  at  the 
close  of  his  pleasant  two  years  in  Salem,  the  clinical  advantages  of 
the  London  hospitals.  Even  in  Sir  James  Paget's  day,*  syste- 
matic training  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  now  thought  so  essen- 
tial, was  unknown.  Didactic  lectures,  and  the  chance  ta  catch  a 
few  words  hastily  dropped  at  the  crowded  bedside  of  the  hospital 
patient, —  this  was  the  substance  of  the  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opportunity  presented  to  the  advanced  student  or  to  the 
trained  practitioner  to  fill  out  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  with  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  master,  was  as  great  then  as  it  is  now,  and,  for 
the  favored  few,  perhaps  even  greater. 

In  this  imperfect  state  of  systematic  teaching  the  positions  of 
"dresser''  and  of  "assistant"  in  the  great  hospitals  were  eagerly 

*  Memoirs  and  Letters,  edited  by  Stephen  Paget,  London,  igoo. 
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sought  for  and  commanded  a  high  price ;  while  those  who,  like 
Paget  himself,  could  not  afford  them,  were  forced  to  enter  them- 
selves as  pupils.  But  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  each  carried 
away  with  him  was  largely  determined  by  the  amount  that  he  had 
brought. 

Dr.  Holyoke,  "  my  glorious  old  master,"  was  well  fitted  to  give 
Dr.  Jackson  a  large  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  teaching 
which  has  been  described.  The  son  of  President  Holyoke,  and 
himself  a  Harvard  graduate  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  industry, 
and  high  principle,  he  became  perhaps  the  foremost  physician 
in  New  £i^land.  Living  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old,  he  was 
as  well  known  to  every  citizen  of  Salem  as  the  most  time-hon- 
ored landmark  in  the  town.  His  well-balanced  instincts  led  him, 
moreover,  to  teach  accuracy  in  observation  and  moderation  in 
treatment, —  doctrines  that  James  Jackson  found  eminently  con- 
genial, and  continuously  professed  in  his  turn,  believing  in  them 
so  fully  that  he  was  ready  to  give  not  only  a  cordial,  but  a  critical 
welcome  to  the  methods  of  clinical  research  to  which  Louis,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  gave  so  powerful  an  impulse.  My 
warrant  for  this  estimate  of  Dr.  Holyoke  is  partly  the  current 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  who  chose  him  first  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  always  spoke  of  him  with 
great  esteem,  but,  still  more,  the  positive  judgment  of  Dr.  Jackson 
himself,  as  expressed  in  the  fine  dedication  of  his  thesis  on  the 
Brunonian  System,  in  1809:  "Dear  Sir, —  In  compliance  with 
custom,  this  little  work  must  have  a  dedication ;  and  I  cannot 
hesitate  a  moment  to  whom  this  dedication  shall  be  made.  By 
you  I  was  taught  to  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  experience  as  the 
source  of  all  medical  knowledge,  and  by  you  I  was  forbidden  to 
resort  to  speculative  principles  as  guides  to  practice,  except  where 
experience  failed,  while  humanity  still  prompted  an  effort  to  give 
relief.  Through  a  long  course  of  years,  while  suggestive  medical 
theories  have  had  their  rise  and  fall,  you  have  watched  the  course 
of  nature  in  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  and  with  equal 
prudence  and  zeal  have  been  her  minister  and  their  cure."  .  .  . 

It  is  a  good  maxim  of  literary  criticism  that  the  author  of  a 
book  may  usually  claim  the  credit  of  having  really  entertained  the 
ideis  with  which  he  is  able  to  inspire  his  readers,  and  upon  the 
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same  principle  it  would  be  no  more  than  just  to  assume  that  this 
eloquent  tribute,  especially  when  offered  by  a  writer  so  conscien- 
tious as  Dr.  Jackson,  is  deserving  of  literal  acceptance. 

The  principle  of  reliance  on  accuracy  in  clinical  observation  is 
so  familiar  to  the  present  generation,  and  has  been  accepted  as  of 
such  obvious  utilit}',  that  the  merit  of  the  men  who  adopted  it 
more  than  a  century  ago  is  only  to  b%  recognized  when  a  strong 
effort  has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  intellectual  surroundings  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.  There  had  been  good  observers 
and  independent  thinkers,  to  be  sure,  even  in  the  centuries  before 
John  Hunter,  who  died  only  a  few  years  previously  to  the  date 
when  Dr.  Jackson  began  his  studies,  leaving  an  influence  behind 
him  which  was  not  yet  fully*  felt  but  was  destined  year  by  year  to 
increase.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  pathology,  clinical  medicine, 
and  therapeutics  were  concerned,  it  was  still  speculation  and  de- 
duction, rather  than  observation  and  induction,  by  wh'ch  medical 
practice  and  teaching  were  controlled.  Even  John  Hunter  himself 
was  in  some  respects  a  thorough  mystic  ;*  while  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Cullen  and  Brown,  who  were  the  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  medicine  in  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  abound  in  forms  of  reasoning  and  principles  of 
practice  which  sound  almost  unintelligible  to  our  ears. 

When  Dr.  Holyoke  began  his  daily  rounds,  every  man  who 
chose  was  at  liberty  to  call  himself  a  doctor ;  and  the  usual  fee 
amounted  to  about  eleven  cents  of  our  currency. 

By  Dr.  Jackson's  time,  to  be  sure,  affairs  were  in  a  much  more 
promising  state.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  had  been 
established,  systematic  teaching  was  on  foot  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
Medical  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  already  doing 
good  work.  Nevertheless,  the  student  of  medicine  of  that  day  was 
without  the  microscope,  the  stethoscope,  the  clinical  thermometer, 
without  the  vast  treasures  of  knowledge  which  these  instruments 
of  precision  have  made  it  possible  to  accumulate,  and  without  the 
inspiration  and  instruction  that  come  from  the  vast  medical  litera- 
ture and  abundant  intercourse  of  the  present  day.  Let  this  be 
clearly   imagined,   and   it  will  be   understood    how   it   was    that 

*Sce  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Paget,  1.  c,  p.  177;  and  also  Beddoes's  translation  of 
John  Brown,  Elements,  p.  Ixxxi,  where  Hunter  is  represented  as  invoking  tlie  "stimulus  of 
necessity  "  to  explain  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  « 
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"  empiricism,  authority,  and  theory  ruled  the  practice  of  the  worid 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century."* 

The  physicians  who,  in  the  presence  of  this  state  of  things, 
decided  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  establishment  of  therapeutics 
on  the  sound  basis  of  science  and  experience,  had  before  them  a 
task  of  discouraging  magnitude.  Even  to-day,  in  spite  of  our 
immense  advances  in  scientific  equipment,  it  is  found  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  positive  conclusions  in  this  field,  either  through 
laboratory  studies  or  bedside  experience.  Not  only  was  this  diffi- 
culty vastly  greater  a  century  ago,  but  the  therapeutic  traditions  of 
the  times  were  a  heavy  burden  of  dour,  irrational  customs,  and  yet 
one  which  conscientious  students  were  unable  to  shake  off.  They 
could  exercise  moderation  and  good  sense  in  the  choice  and  use  of 
remedies;  but  their  own  principles  would  have  forbidden  them 
to  cast  aside  entirely  the  usages  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  had  sanctioned,  even  if  their  knowledge  had  prompted  them 
to  do  so.  The  followers  of  the  "  theorists,"  such  as  Hahnemann 
or  Brown,  could  face  the  tangled  problems  of  treatment  with  a 
lighter  heart  and  easier  conscience ;  but  the  men  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
stamp  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  these  problems  could  not  be 
solved  by  reference  to  any  single  principle  or  by  any  exclusive 
theory  of  any  sort  or  kind  whatsoever.  And  the  recognition  of 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  sense  that  the  hard  task  of  discovery 
could  have  been  made  easier  if  all  had  been  willing  to  join  hands, 
made  him  reject  with  indignation  the  facile  a  priori  modes  of 
reasoning  of  those  schools.  This  feeling  finds  forcible  expression 
in  the  Brunonian  Essay  of  1809. 

The  whole  period  covered  by  the  joint  lives  of  Dr.  Holyoke  and 
Dr.  Jackson,  which  stretched  from  1728  to  1868,  or  nearly  a  cea- 
tury  and  a  half,  witnessed  a  veritable  revolution  in  medical  stand- 
ards, hopes,  and  aims, —  the  transition  t  from  rank  superstition  to 
splendid  achievement.  Of  this  great  transformation  Dr.  Holyoke 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  promise,  and  Dr.  Jackson  a  portion 
of  the  fulfilment. 

In  October,  1799,  Dr.  Jackson's  brother  Henry,  who  was  then 
captain  of  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  London,  "  with  a  heart  always 

•Dr.  Edward  H.  Clark,  "A  Century  of  American  Medicine."' 

tSee  Dr.  S.  A.  Green's  address  on  the  Medical  History  of  the  Century,  Massachusetti 
Medical  Society,  1881. 
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full  of  love  and  generosity,  offered  him  a  free  passage  in  his  ship, 
the  *  Thomas  Russell.'  "  The  result  was  that  in  November,  1799, 
James  was  landed  in  London,  where  he  remained  until  Aug.  1 2, 
1800. 

While  in  London,  Dr.  Jackson  served  as  "dresser"  at  St. 
Thomas's,  and  studied  surgery  and  anatomy  with  Cline  and  Astley 
Cooper  at  Guy's,  and  vaccination  at  the  Pancras  Hospital  under 
Woodville,  besides  attending  the  regular  courses  of  medical  lect- 


ures. He  was  fortunate  enough  also  to  renew  and  strengthen 
during  this  visit,  his  friendship  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.  Only  a 
few  letters  of  this  period  are  preserved ;  but  the  close  interest  in 
the  chances  for  medical  education  in  London,  which  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Jackson  when  it  came  to  advising  his  own  son,  indicates  that 
he  carried  away  warm  memories  of  his  stay.  From  that  year  on 
ward  he  was  a  constant  buyer  and  an  eager  reader  of  English  and 
French  books ;  and,  although  he  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  again, 
he  frequently  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  prominent  physicians 
of  Europe,  and  kept  himself  constantly  informed  of  their  views  and 
of  their  work. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  he  entered  himself  as  "  dresser," 
was  a  very  old  foundation,  and  even  in  1561  had  been  a  place  of 
medical  training  for  young   men  who  were  "supposed  to  learn 
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their  profession  from  the  surgeons,  as  in  other  trades."  *  Until 
the  developments  occurred  which  led  to  the  removal  of  St. 
Thomas  to  its  present  site  on  the  Thames  embankment  (1868  to 
187 1),  the  two  hospitals,  Guy*s  and  St.  Thomas's,  stood  very  near 
each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  St  Thomas's  Street  and  near  the 
southerly  end  of  the  old  London  Bridge.  St.  Saviour's  church- 
yard, where  Dr.  Jackson  had  his  rooms,  was  only  a  block  removed. 

Guy's  Hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in  1725;  and  from 
1768  until  1825  the  two  institutions  were  closely  united  for  the 
purposes  of  hospital  teaching,  and  were  called  the  "  United  Hospi- 
tals." Students  attached  to  either  one  were  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  operations  in  both.  In  spite  of  this  nominal  union  there  was 
always  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy,  however,  between  these  two 
great  hospitals,  and  occasional  periods  of  open  rupture. 

A  letter  from  Joseph  Warren,  surgeon  to  Guy's  from  1745  to 
i79o>t  gives  the  following  interesting  details  as  to  opportunities  for 
study,  which  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in  Dr.  Jackson's  time  and 
for  many  years  later :  — 

Hatton-Garden,  Dec.  29,  1792. 
When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  two  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and 
of  Guy,  which  was  in  December,  1734,  the  established  rules  of  those  hospitals 
at  that  time  were  that  each  surgeon  was  permitted  to  receive  four  pupils  and 
four  dressers  at  a  time,  inclusive  of  apprentices.  . .  .  All  the  money  received  from 
apprentices  and  dressers  is  the  whole  and  sole  property  of  the  surgeon,  or  sur- 
geons, with  whom  such  apprentices  and^dressers  are  entered  at  the  steward's 
office  of  the  respective  hospitals.  The  number  of  pupils  at  these  hospitals  has 
for  many  years  past  been  unlimited,  but  the  number  of  apprentices  and  dressers 
is  not  unlimited.  . .  .  The  dressers  pay  £$0  per  annum,  or  £2^  los.  for  six 
months;  the  pupils  24  guineas  per  annum,  or  18  guineas  for  six  months. . .  . 
There  have  been  lectures  read  in  anatomy,  in  which  observations  in  surgery 
have  ever  been  introduced,  from  the  beginning,  first  by  Mr.  Girl,  then  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Else,  and  at  present  by  Mr.  Cline.  The  fee  for  these 
lectures  and  for  the  (Ussecting  room  is  12  guineas.  There  are  lectures  read 
every  morning  at  half  past  seven  on  Midwifery  by  Dr.  Lowder  in  the  borough  ; 
they  continue  until  half  past  eight.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr. 
Babington,  the  apothecary  |  at  Guy's,  gives  a  lecture  on  Chymistry  which  con- 
tinues until  eleven,  when   the  practice  begins.      Those  morning?  that  pass 

<» Biographical  Hktory  of  Guy's  Hospiul. 
t Cited  in  the  Biographical  History  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

$  It  is  to  he  recalled  that  the  physicians  of  that  day  were  called  *'  apothecaries  "  for  the 
reason  that  thdr  license  to  practice  was  given  by  the  Apothecaries  Guild. 
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without  the  lecture  in  Chymistry,  Dr.  Saunders  supplys  with  one  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic.  The  Chymical  lectures  continue  until  there  has  been  two 
courses  given,  which  employs  them  from  the  ist  of  October  until  the  month 
of  May.  The  anatomical  lectures  are  every  day  from  one  o'clock  until  three. 
These  are  read  at  St.  Thomas's  Theatre  by  Mr.  Cline,  the  former,  in  Chymistry 
and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  at  the  Theatre  at  Guy's.  All  the  pupils  that  enter 
for  the  anatomical  lectures  pay  sev6n  guineas ;  if  they  chuse  to  dissect  and 
attend  the  dissecting-room  they  pay  five  guineas  extraordinary.  The  terms  for 
the  Chymistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Practice  of  Physic  are  ten  guineas.  I  can- 
not take  it  upon  me  to  say  when  they  were  first  instituted,  but  there  were  lectures 
read  before  the  year  1750.  There  are  not  any  Chirurgical  lectures  given,  but 
those  that  finish  each  anatomical  course  by  Mr.  Cline.  They  have  amounted 
hitherto  to  twelve  in  number  to  each  course.  The  lectures  have  always  been 
delivered  viva  voce. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  and  other  evidence,  that  the  London  schools 
of  that  day  were  nurseries  for  surgeons  rather  than  for  physicians 
in  the  narrower  sense ;  and,  although  Dr.  Jackson  studied  surgery, 
yet  he  never  practised  it  except  in  its  minor  branches.  Neverthe- 
less, medical  teaching  of  the  United  Hospitals  was  represented  by 
two  excellent  men,  Dr.  William  Saunders  and  Dr.  William  Babing- 
ton,  both  of  Guy's. 

Dr.  Saunders  was  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (1765),  and  a  pupil  of  William  CuUen,  and  subsequently 
became  a  writer  of  considerable  note,  a  good  teacher,  and  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner.  He  began  to  lecture  at  Guy's  about  1772, 
and  in  1780  he  published  a  volume  of  136  pages  on  the  "  Elements 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic*"  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  of  him,* 
"  He  was  a  most  entertaining  lecturer,  but  superficial  person,  with 
a  considerable  share  of  genius."  In  1805  he  took  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  was 
a  member  of  its  first  Council  together  with  Dr.  Babington. 

l>iu  Babington  was  a  man  who  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
all  his  colleagues.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Aberdeen  in 
1795,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  assistant  physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital.  The  biographical  history  from  which  these  notes 
aipe  taken  says,  "  History  does  not  supply  us  with  a  physician  more 
loved  or  more  respected  than  Dr.  Babington."  This  estimate  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  his  colleague,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  says,  "  I  never  knew  such  a  good  man." 

*  Biographical  History  of  Guy's  Hospital,  p.  113. 
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The  medical  lectures,  which  were  given  thrice  weekly  by  one  or 
another  of  these  physicians,  were  not  solely  didactic,  but  were 
partly  delivered  on  the  cases  of  patients  in  the  wards.  Dr. 
Haighton,  who  assisted  Dr.  Lowder  as  lecturer  on  midwifery,  and 
was  an  experimenter  of  originality  and  merit,  also  gave  instruction 
in  physiology. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Medical  Reports  and  Researches,"  edited 
by  Sir  'Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Haighton,  and  Dr.  Babington, —  the 
predecessor  of  "Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  —  was  brought  out  in 
1798,  just  before  Dr.  Jackson's  visit  to  London  ;  yet  the  fact  that 
this  volume  was  the  first,  and  that  but  few  serial  publications  of 
any  sort  had  been  published  before  it,  is  one  proof  the  more  that 
this  period  was  witnessing  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  study  of 
medicine. 

In  August,  1800,  Dr.  Jackson  sailed  for  Boston  in  the  "  Superb," 
"  a  large  ship  for  that  period,"  and  reached  home  after  a  journey  of 
forty-nine  days.  .  Two  days  later,  Oct.  i,  1800,  he  began  business. 

Connection  with  the  Vaccination  Movement. 

Three  months  before  Dr.  Jackson's  arrival,  Dr.  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  then  the  University  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  had  the 
courage  —  following  the  example  of  Lady  Montagu  and  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston  in  the  early  days  of  inoculation  —  to  vaccinate 
his  own  son,  and  afterward  to  inoculate  him  with  matter  from  a 
small-pox  patient,  against  the  action  of  which  he  proved  to  be 
immune ;  and  the  success  of  this  experiment  had  made  a  profound 
impression. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Jackson  vaccinated  some 
patients  with  matter  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  London, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  proved  to  be  no  longer  effective ;  and  he  would 
have  missed  a  good  chance  to  identify  himself  with  the  new  move- 
ment but  for  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Manning,  of  Ipswich.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  prestige  did  not  remain  long  with  him,  for  vaccination 
matter  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  many  enterprising  physicians,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  new  sources  of  supply  were  discov- 
ered among  the  cattle  herds  of  New  England.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  some  memoranda  written  when   he   was   more  than 
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1  eighty  years  of  age,  taken  together  with  the  accofnpan3ring  letters 

to  Mr.  Pickering,  who  was  still  in  London,  give  the  story  of  this 
period  in  his  own  words. 

In  the  memoranda  he  says :  "  Vaccination  had  been  introduced 
about  the  time  that  I  commenced  my  studies,  but  the  practice 
had  not  been  extensively  adopted,  although  not  unknown.  Dr. 
Woodville  was  physician  of  the  Pancras  Small-pox  and  Vaccination 
Hospital,  where  he  had  attended  to  the  study  of  vaccination  more 
carefully  and  more  extensively  than  any  other,  not  excepting  Dr. 
Jenner.  I  placed  myself  in  his  care  (for  ten  guineas  I  believe) 
and  learned  all  then  known  about  that  business.  The  practice  of 
vaccination  had  just  been  introduced  here  and  Boston  was  full  of 
it  —  so  far  as  talking  went.  My  friends  took  me  up  on  that  ques- 
tion, so  that  in  that  October  I  derived  $150.00  from  that  source  and 
also  derived  just  as  much  from  other  business,  that  made  my  fees 
amount  to  $300.00  the  first  month.  In  the  remaining  eleven 
months  of  my  first  year  I  earned  $500.00,  or  nearly  $50.00  a 
month,  or  $800.00  for  the  year."*  *'I  must  say  that  everybody 
talked  to  me  of  vaccination  so  that  I  got  to  fear  that  people  would 
think  that  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  therefore  after  my  first 
winter  was  over  I  rather  avoided  the  subject  However,  the  cow- 
pox  gave  me  notoriety,  and  that  is  a  great  chance  for  a  young  man 
if  it  comes  to  him  fairly,  without  any  tricks." 

Boston,  Oct.  7,  1800. 
(ReceiTed  Nov.  17,  1800.) 
Dearjohn^ — ...  I  am  thinking  of  cow  pox.     If  I  had  matter  enough  I  could 
make  a  mint  of  money  in  a  bit  of  time.     Do  wait  on  Mr.  Wacksel  with  the 
enclosed  letter  &  call  when  he  directs  to  get  a  package  from  him  for  me.     Send 
the  package  as  soon  as  possible,  or  if  he  gives  yon  two  send  them  by  different 
vessels  from  London  or  Liverpool.     Ask  Mr.  Wacksel  if  there  is  anything  to 
•  pay  and  pay  him.     I  will  pay  yon  when  you  come  this  way. 

Now  I  do  not  ask  this  but  command  it ;  for  it  may  be  very  important  to  my 
future  fortune,  so  that  I  will  not  give  you  leave  to  neglect  it  Everybody  here 
is  in  a  rage  to  have  the  cow-pox.  I  brought  matter  here  which  has  nearly 
failed  and  I  fear  will  quite.  If  so  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  supply  till  this 
reaches  me  from  London.  It  is  late  in  the  evening  and  the  vessel  sails  in  the 
morning.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Jackson. 

*  In  the  Cohmthian  Ctnivul  is  to  be  found,  under  the  date  of  Oct.  11, 1800,  the  card  in  wbicfa 
Dr.  Jackson  "  Infonns  the  Public  that  he  has  at  present  a  supply  of  cow-pox  matter,  and  inocu- 
lates for  this  disease.  Dr.  Jackson  may  be  found  at  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bull,  Court 
St.,  behind  Mr.  Davis's  office." 
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Boston,  Nov.  13, 1800. 
(Received  Dec.  34,  x8oo,  tt  London.) 
Dearjohn^ — I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  wrote  to  you  by  the 
Rising  San  more  than  a  month  since.  I  then  enclosed  yon  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wacksel  &  gave  you  a  commission  perhaps  troublesome  enongh.  I  shall  the 
more  regret  if  it  has  been  so  because  it  is  now  unnecessary.  When  I  arrived 
here  everybody  was  talking  of  cow  pox.  My  friends  knew  I  had  attended  to 
this  disorder  &  xmderstood  that  I  should  bring  out  the  matteir  of  the  disease. 
Higginsoii  particularly  was  recommending  me  to  everybody.  Little  expecting 
these  circumstances  I  had  brought  with  me  a  small  piece  of  thread  and  four 
lancets  charged  with  the  matter.  I  very  soon  made  use  of  the  matter  I  had. 
At  the  time  I  wrote  to  you  I  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  all  fail  —  &  the 
next  day  I  ascertained  that  it  had  so  done.  You  may  conceive  my  embarrass- 
ment. I  appear  to  have  been  exalted  only  to  fall.  The  ignorant  would  not 
know  that  no  precaution  of  mine  would  have  given  effect  to  the  matter  I  had 
used.  I  believe  I  looked  blue.  See  if  my  letter  to  you  at  that  time  is  not 
tinged  with  this  colour.  Dr.  Waterhouse  had  promised  a  supply  but  I  could 
not  depend  upon  having  it  in  season.  I  knew  that  Dr.  Manning  of  Ipswich 
had  received  matter  from  his  brother  whom  we  saw  in  London ;  but  it  was  said 
that  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Driven  by  despair  I  went  secretly  to  Ipswich  de- 
termined to  pay  any  price  for  a  supply.  My  success  was  here  as  complete  as 
unexpected.  The  Doctor  gave  all  I  asked  and  refused  all  compensation. 
Since  that  time  with  due  interruptions  I  have  gone  on  as  well  as  I  could  wish, 
and  gained  credit  by  my  resource  at  a  moment  when  my  friends  were  in  de- 
S|>air.  I  have  not  however  had  so  large  a  share  of  cow  pox  business  as  I 
expected,  because  people  have  grown  mofe  cool  than  they  were  on  the  subject, 
&  because  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  physicians  here.  For  this 
however  I  have  been  abundantly  compensated  by  a  much  larger  share  of  other 
business  than  I  expected.  Probably  I  have  had  more  in  the  six  weeks  since  I 
arrived  than  I  shall  have  in  any  other  six  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
come.  What  I  have  had  would  maintain  me  and  a  wife  in  a  snug  way.  I 
mean  to  try  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  whether  what  I  shall  have  will  do 

so. 

« 
In  1802  the  famous  experiments  on  Noddle  Island  were  made, 

as  recorded  in  the  broadside  which  was  republished  in  the  Boston 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  October,   1901.     The  officers  of 

the  Board  of  Health  at  that  time  were  Isaiah  Doane,  president, 

Robert  Gardner,  secretary,  Thomas  Welsh,  physician. 

It  appiears  from  this  document  that  the  credit  of  first  suggesting 

this  experinmntal  method  of  impressing  the  public  mind  belongs  to 

James  Jackson,     We  do  not  know  why  his  application  was  rejected, 

but  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  the  responsibility  to  be 

assumed  by  the  town  was  considerable. 
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Dr.  Jackson's  connection  with  vaccination  did  not,  however, 
cease  with  the  impulse  which  he  gave  toward  its  early  introduc- 
tion. The  harder  task  still  remained  as  a  natural  burden  for  the 
doctors,  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the  new  discovery  to  un- 
willing minds,  to  overcome  prejudice  both  excusable  and  inexcus- 
able, and  to  bring  about  that  universal  adoption  of  the  precaution 
through  which  alone  the  complete  eradication  of  the  dreaded  small- 
pox could  be  expected. 

The  pages  of  the  Columbian  Centinel^  which  then  served  —  in 
the  absence  of  a  medical  periodical  —  as  the  chief  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  doctors  and  the  .public,  contain  many 
letters  and  articles  of  much  interest  for  the  student  of  the  vaccina- 
tion movement  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Water- 
house  was  the  chief  propagandist,  publishing  letter  after  letter, 
with  a  pertinacity  which  was  certainly  effective,  if  sometimes  tire- 
some. Dr.  Jackson  joined  in  various  measures  leading  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  practice.  He  was  one  of  the  signers,  in 
1802,  of  the  circular  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Vaccine 
Institute;  and,  in  1803,  of  the  strong  and  famous  letter  issued  by 
the  managers  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  of  which  institution  he 
was  already  one  of  the  physicians.* 

In  1808  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission,  of 
which  the  other  members  were  John  Warren,  A.  Dexter,  and  J.  C. 
Warren,  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  evidence  respecting 
the  prophylactic  powers  of  the  cow-pock;  and  to  report  such 
measures  as  they  may  find  to  be  expedient  for  establishing  the 
practice  on  a  safe  foundation." 

This  report  set  forth,  in  about  fifty  carefully  written  pages,  the 
evidence  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us.'all.  It  was  indeed  not 
difficult,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  find   abundant  reason  for 

•This  circular,  which  waa  published  in  the  Centinel\oT  June  25,  1803,  rehearses,  in  terse  and 
forcible  terms,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  small-pox,  and  then  contrasts,  in  parallel 
columns,  the  means  available  for  protection, 

To  expose  one's  self  to  the  disease  with  no  safeguard  is  there  styled  as  like  "attempting  to 
cross  a  large  and  rapid  stream  by  swimming,  where  one  in  six  perishes."  To  be  exposed  after  in- 
oculation is  like  "  imssing  the  river  in  a  boat,  subject  to  accidents,  where  one  ii\,3oo  perishes  and 
one  in  40  suffers  partially."  To  be  exposed  after  vaccination  is  like  "  passing  over  a  safe 
bridge." 

I  reproduce  this  striking  comi)arison  the  more  willingly  for  the  reason  that  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes 
gave  it,  in  slightly  different  language,  in  one  of  his  public  addresses  ("  Currents  and  Counier- 
currents,  and  Other  Essays  "),  but  ascribed  its  authorship  to  Dr.  Waterhouse. 
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profound  and  almost  unalloyed  congratulation.  Never  had  it 
happened  that  a  therapeutic  discovery  of  such  magnitude  had 
come  so  suddenly  into  the  possession  of  mankind.  Nevertheless, 
the  report  of  the  commission  is  by  no  means  a  triumphant  eulogy, 
but  reflects  the  cautious  and  critical  inquiry  of  responsible  and 
scientific  men.  A  century  of  experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
discovery  was,  in  fact,  of  greater  worth  than  the  best  that  they  then 
dared  to  hope. 

With  this  report  the  public  connection  of  Dr.  Jackson  with  the 
problems  of  vaccination  came  to  an  end. 


Marriage  and  Practice.     Return  of  Dr.  Warren  from 

Europe. 

Just  a  year  after  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Jackson  took  a  new 
step,  which  is  thus  referred  to  in  his'  memoranda :  "  However 
small  my  income  might  seem,  I  was  emboldened  by  my  friends, 
old  and  young,  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  my  first  year.  I  had 
begun  this  year  with  a  debt  of  about  $3,000.00,  and  had  not  any 
source  of  revenue  except  my  business.  My  father  could  not 
afford  to  give  me  anything  —  he  was  one  of  my  creditors.  How- 
ever, he  said  he  would  make  me  loans  from  time  to  time  if  I  was 
prudent.  Accordingly,  on  my  birthday,  Oct.  3,  1801,  I  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Cabot,  to  whom  I  had  been  engaged  rather 
more  than  four  years.  I  used  to  say  that  the  town  would  have  to 
maintain  me  out  of  the  almshouse  or  in  it  —  for  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  living."  * 

"I  was  very  bold  in  my  steps.  I  got  a. house  as  near  State 
Street  as  I  could  (on  Congress  Street)  so  that  I  might  be  seen, 
and  I  remember  that  on  the  first  snow-storm  we  had  I  dug  out 
the  snow  from  my  yard  —  a  work  to  which  I  was  not  equal,  for  it 
wearied  me  sadly ;  but  it  said,  You  see  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
give  my  bones  to  my  work.  My  business  increased '  greatly  in 
my  second  year,  my  fees  for  this  year  on  the  books,  but  good, 
amounting,  I  think,  to   $1,800.00  or  rather  more.     I    think   my 

•Mr«.  Jackson  lived  until  1817,  dying  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  ot  her  eight 
children.  l*he  two  oldest  children  died  in  infancy.  Some  years  after  Mrs.  Jackson's  death 
Dr.  Jackson  was  married  to  her  younger  sister,  Sarah. 
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whole  expenses  were  $1,350.00  after  deducting  the  receipts  from 
my  boarders." 

Dr.  Jackson's  professional  success  answered  all  his  hopes,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Warren  and  he  became  well  known  to 
all  their  fellow-citizens  and  divided  between  them  a  good  share 
of  the  best  practice  of  the  town. 

The  following  note  to  Mr.  Pickering  in  London,  written  during 
this  period,  gives  an  amusing  hint  of  one  mode  of  treatment,  then 
of  universal  employment,  but  of  which  the  yoimg  doctor  of  to-day 
makes  little  use :  — 

Boston,  Jan.  20,  1801. 

Dear  John^ — I  have  already  given  one  letter  to  F.  Dana,  and  in  that  I  have 
desired  yon  to  bring  out  with  you  some  books  for  me.  As  you  can  very  easily 
get  those  by  means  of  our  friend  Murray,  and  as  you  can  pack  them  with  your 
own,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  troublesome  commission.  There  is  one  thing 
more  which  I  want  done,  which  will  be  troublesome  enough.  I  have 'hesitated 
very  much  about  requesting  it  of  you — before  you  undertake  it  weigh  the 
matter  well,  and  think  if  you  shall  have  patience  to  go  through  it.  I  want  very 
much  to  have  some  leeches  and  can  not  get  any  proper  ones  here.  I  brought 
with  me  a  cupping  glass  which  I  thought  would  supply  their  place,  but  I  find 
it  will  not  always.  Since  I  have  been  here  Dr.  Jeffries  has  told  me  that  he 
had  kept  some  here  two  years  —  I  have  not  thought  this  possible.  If  you  are 
willing  to  bring  them  you  must  engage  some  apothecary  on  whom  you  may 
rely  to  furnish  you  with  a  quantity  of  them  &  give  you  directions  as  to  their 
treatment.  I  wish  for  as  many  as  you  can  well  bring.  The  most  important 
part  of  their  treatment  as  I  conceive  is  to  change  their  water  every  day,  &  it 
is  this  which  is  so  troublesome.  There  is  a  small  treatise  on  the  subject  by  a 
Mr.  Horn,  which  tho'  it  is  horsically  written  may  give  you  some  information. 
All  this  founded  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  take  passage  for  Boston. 

Yours  truly,  j.  j. 

The  fact  that  Boston  was  a  small  place,  and  that  rivals  were 
few,  while  family  clans  were  large,  brought  about,  in  the  course  of 
time,  another  result  of  practical  significance  besides  that  of  insur- 
ing notoriety.  The  successful  physicians  came,  namely,  to  know 
their  patients'  families,  root  and  branch ;  and  this  was  especially 
true  of  Dr.  Jackson,  because  of  his  sociable  instincts  and  his  wide 
personal  sympathies.  As  one  of  his  younger  friends  has  said, 
his  patients  rarely  presented  themselves  "out  of  the  blue,"  but 
with  their  histories  already  known  to  him,  sometimes  even  better, 
perhaps,  than  to  themselves.     He  had,  moreover,  the  assistance 
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of  many  wanii  friends  of  his  father ;  and  one  of  them,  Stephen 
Higginson,  then  living  on  Beacon  Street,  engaged  him  to  make 
daily  visits  on  his  wife  and  children,  sick  or  well.  As  a  result  of 
this,  he  soon  made  himself  a  trusted  counsellor  of  the  household 
in  all  matters,  a  sort  of  part  which  he  was  destined  to  play  eventu- 
ally for  many  families  of  the  town.  During  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life,  to  "  go  to  Dr.  Jackson  "  for  advice  was  to  turn  to  a  court 
of  last  appeal. 

In  1801,  also.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  returned  from  Europe,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he.  had  made  himself 
a  master  of  surgery,  to  the  degree  that  Dr.  Jackson  wisely  decided 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
narrower  sense. 

These  two  men  had  been  friends  in  college,  had  studied  together 
in  London  during  the  winter  of  1 799-1800,  and  were  thenceforward 
to  be  co-workers  in  many  good  enterprises,  both  of  private  and  of 
public  import ;  so  that,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  A,  K.  Stone,* 
to  write  a  complete  account  of  either  of  these  men  would  be  to 
give  a  history  of  medical  progress  in  Massachusetts.  Generous 
rivals,  they  brought  to  their  joint  labors,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  temperaments  and  mental  gifts  which  varied  widely,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  clashed.  Dr.  Warren  contributed  scientific  ability, 
tireless  energy,  an  inflexible  will,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  righteous 
causes;  Dr.  Jackson,  finely  disciplined  patience,  wise  judgment, 
-firmness  in  purpose,  and  unusual  powers  of  persuasion.  Dr. 
Warren  was  a  zealous  temperance  reformer  and  teetotaler;  Dr. 
Jackson,  although  exceedingly  temperate,  and  believing  that  the 
habitual  use  of  wine  was  suitable  for  age  alone,  yet  had  no  preju- 
dice against  its  moderate  employment.  In  religious  matters,  which 
both  men  rated  as  of  prime  importance,  a  similar  difference  was 
manifest.  Dr.  Warren's  zeal  rushed  like  a  stormy  torrent,  while 
Dr.  Jackson's  moved  with  quiet  steadiness  along.  His  religious 
views  were  simple,  and  were  held  rather  as  being  the  natural  ex- 
ponent of  his  private  sentiments  than  as  dogmatic  opinions. 

The  first  public  act  of  importance  in  the  furtherance  of  which 
these  two  able  and  devoted  men  joined  hands  was  the 

•  Cf.  this  Quarterly  for  January,  1902. 
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Reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 

in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  suggested  by  Dr.  John  D.  Treadwell,  of 
Salem,  an  able  and  highly  respected  friend  of  Dr.  Jackson's,  and 
his  predecessor  by  several  years  as  pupil  to  Dr.  Holyoke. 
The  history  of  this  movement,  by  which  the  whole  body  of  repu- 
table physicians  were  wielded  together  for  the  better  service  of 
medical  progress,  has  been  repeatedly  told,  but  by  no  one  better 
than  by  Dr.  Jackson  himself. 

Within  a  few  months,  he  writes,  after  his  admission  to  the  so- 
ciety, Dr.  Treadwell  came  to  him,  and  communicated  the  outline  of 
a  plan  which  he  had  long  had  very  much  at  heart.  "  He  had,  in 
fact,  aided  by  a  legal  friend,  Mr.  Sewall,  afterward  chief  justice  of 
our  Commonwealth,  drawn  up  the  bill,  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, was  subsequently  passed  as  an  Act  of  our  Legislature  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1803."  Dr.  Jackson  became  at  once  interested  in 
the  scheme,  and  devoted  himself  warmly  to  carrying  it  into  effect. 
In  subsequent  years  he  referred  repeatedly  and  at  length  to  what 
was  then  accomplished,  believing  the  changes  to  have  been  of 
great  importance.  The  number  of  fellows  in  this  society  had 
been,  by  the  first  charter,  limited  to  seventy ;  and  even  this  number 
had  never  been  reached  at  any  one  period.  It  was  originally 
planned  that  they  should  constitute  a  somewhat  exclusive  aristoc- 
racy of  physicians,*  holding  up  a  standard  to  the  community  and 
passing  judgment  on  such  candidates  as  chose  to  present  them- 
selves. '*  In  some  instances,  candidates  for  practice  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  proving  their  qualifications,  but  the 
number  was  comparatively  very  small.  ...  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  .  .  .  young  physicians  engaged  in  business  without 
any  recommendation  of  license  from  a  publick  body,  and  without 
having  complied  with  any  regulations  as  to  the  term  or  mode  of 
education.*' 

Dr.  Jackson  did  not  believe  that  public  legislation  should  be 
invoked  to  secure  a  compulsory  standard  of  fitness,  but  felt  that 
"  the  great  object  must  be  affected  by  influencing  public  opinion." 

*  It  U  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  by  those  conduc^ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  1785  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  order  "  that  Fellows  of  this 
Society  observe  a  profound  secrecy  (out  of  the  society)  in  respect  to  any  future  nominations." 
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This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  making  the  new  society  so  demo- 
cratic that  it  should  include  every  one  who  had  had  a  decent  edu- 
cation, and  then  inducing  the  members  to  pass  a  by-law  '*  forbidding 
any  of  its  fellows  to  consult  with,  to  aid  or  assist  in  any  way,  any 
medical  practitioner  who  should  enter  his  profession  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  bye-law  without  having  obtained  a  license  from  the 
society,  or  a  medical  degree  from  the  University." 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  society,  fifteen  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  Dr.  Jackson  said :  "  The  period  .  .  .  has  now 
arrived,  at  which  we  can  speak  of  the  effects  of  this  system ;  and 
these  I  shaU  state  with  accuracy  and  fairness. 

"First,  there  has  taken  place  a  great  change,  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  in  respect  to  the  value  placed  on  medical  educa- 
tion. The  public,  the  citizens  generally,  have  become  much  more 
solicitous  to  learn  whether  young  physicians  have  duly  qualified 
themselves  for  their  professional  duties.  .  .  . 

"  Second,  the  increased  and  more  general  attention  to  medical 
science  has  operated  upon  the  students.  Their  zeal  has  been  ex- 
cited and  they  are  more  solicitous  to  be  duly  instructed.  .  .  .  The 
pupils  no  longer  understand  that  it  is  enough  if  they  learn  what 
one  master  can  teach,  or  if  they  get  the  mere  routine  of  his  prac- 
tice ;  they  have  discovered  that  they  are  to  excel  their  fathers. 

" These  are  not  exaggerations.  The  change  eve^  ^^itKi*-  ^^♦een 
years  has  been  most  manifest.  ...  It  is  not  to  bt  ^  ^  .      ''t 

our  education  is  better  than  in  many  other  places,  nor  ev;.  n  s<  o^u^jd 
as  in  some  others.      But  many  more  enjoy  itv  It  is 

not  so  easy  among  us,  as  in  most  other  parts  ot  u*^  ..  der  in 

Europe  or  America,  for  a  physician  to  engage  in  busm^.  .  without 
certain  necessary  qualifications.  Our  standard  is  perhaps  nearly 
as  high  as  the  state  of  society  will  bear.  I  trust  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  raise  it  as  fast  as  the  general  advance  in  wealth  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  will  permit."  .  .  . 

Dr.  John  Warren  was  the  first  president  of  the  newly  organized 
association.  Dr.  Jackson  ser\'ed  as  treasurer  from  1807  to  181 1; 
vice-president  from  1823  to  1825;  president  from  1825  to  1832. 
He  also  delivered  the  annual  address  (on  Fever)  in  1818. 

Not  long  after  the  society  was  established  on  its  new  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  1803  Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Jackson  and 
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Others  set  themselves  to  work  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the 
Communications,  only  one  volume  of  which  had  appeared  during 
the  life  of  the  society  thus  far,  and  none  since  1790.  Their  efforts 
were  in  so  far  successful  that  in  18 13  the  first  volume  appeared  of  a 
series  that  thereafter  ran  on  without  interruption.  In  these  volumes 
the  medical  life  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
reflected.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  personal  observations  of  Dr. 
Jackson  on  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1807,  and  in  1813  the  elabo- 
rate report  on  the  *'  Spotted  or  Petechial  Fever**  by  a  committee* 
of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  Besides  these  there  were  a 
number  of  other  contributions,  reports,  addresses,  and  shorter 
papers,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  when  his  writings  are 
considered  as  a  whole.  Nothing  by  him  is  to  be  found  that  does 
not  bear  the  marks  of  accurate  observation,  thoughtful  analysis, 
dignity  and  grace  in  style. 

In  18 10  —  that  is,  while  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was 
still,  relatively  speaking,  in  its  youth  —  an  attempt  was  made,  by  a 
body  of  physicians  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  those  by  whom 
the  former  movement  had  been  supported,  to  obtain  a  charter  for 
a  new  medical  association,  the 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

To  defeat  this  attempt,  Drs.  John  Warren,  J.  C.  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Jackson,  with  other  friends,  exerted  all  their  powers,  writing 
spirited  letters,  and  attending  the  debates  in  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  inspiring  those  who  had  taken  up  the  contest  on  their 
side.  It  was  feared  that  the  success  of  the  new  movement  would 
rob  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  which  had  striven  above 
all  things  to  be  public-spirited  and  democratic,  of  its  prestige  and 
of  its  sinews  of  war.  There  was  not  room,  it  was  felt,  for  two 
state  societies ;  and  there  was  just  cause  for  dread  of  the  rivalries 
which  their  existence  side  by  side  might  excite.  In  the  literature 
that  marked  this  controversy  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  were  eloquently  and  effectively  set  forth, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  left  at  last  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field. 

•  Drs.  Welsh,  J.  C.  Warren,  and  Jackson. 
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In  1802  Dr.  Jackson  received,  on  Commencement  Day,  the 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic 

from  Harvard  College,  in  company  with  Robert  Thaxter,  Benjamin 
Shurtleff,  and  John  Clark.     In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a 

Physician  to  the  Boston  Dispensary, 

his  colleagues  being  Drs.  John  Flint  and  Samuel  Hunt ;  and  on 
June  19,  1802,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  managers,  defining  the 
districts  to  be  visited  by  each  of  these  men,  and  arranging  for  the 
reference  of  patients.  It  was  the  "  middle  "  district,  "  extending 
from  the  North  side  of  Summer  and  Winter  Streets  to  the  Mill- 
pond  and  Creek,"  that  fell  to  Dr.  Jackson's  care. 

In  1806  Dr.  Jackson  took  an  active  part  in  the  founding  of  the 

Boston  Medical  Association, 

an  organization  through  the  agency  of  which  it  was  sought  to  in- 
sure the  adoption  of  the  highest  standards  of  conduct  in  the  deal- 
ings of  the  physicians  with  their  patients  and  with  each  other,  and 
to  secure  uniformity  of  fees. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  traditions  of  medical  ethics  have 
become  fairly  well  established,  and  when  the  functions  and  relations 
of  the  great  body  of  physicians  have  become  so  varied  and  so 
complex,  the  office  of  this  society  is  not  so  important  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  problem  was  that  of  the  creation  of 
the  traditions  which  time  has  so  endeared  to  us.  For  what  was 
accomplished  in  those  early  days  we  have  great  reason  to  hold  this 
society  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  1808  Drs.  Warren  and  Jackson  were  again  associated  as  a 

Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  pre- 
paring A  New  Pharmacopceia. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  work  would  be  adopted  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  that  end  a  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
with  the  medical  representatives  of  all  the  different  States  of  the 
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Union.  The  little  volume  of  272  pages,  modest  in  size  and  neat 
in  appearance,  and  furnished  with  an  admirable  preface,  is  said  by 
Dr.  Bartlett  *  to  have  "  effected  a  complete  change  in  the  language 
of  a  branch  of  medical  science,"  and  to  have  "  produced  an  exact- 
ness in  the  names  of  medicinal  substances,  and  a  protection  in 
their  preparation,  which  have  greatly  relieved  practitioners  of  med- 
icine, and  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  plan 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  was  pursued  in  this  valuable  work." 
In  1809  Dr.  Jackson  came  up  for  his 

Degree  of  M.D. 

For,  although  he  had  been  nine  years  in  practice,  he  was  still  only 
a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (since  1802)  and  a  Licentiate  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society. 

His  thesis  on  this  occasion  consisted  in  an  elaborate  criti- 
cism—  not  to  say  an  arraignment  —  of  the  once  famous  system 
of  medicine  devised  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,!  and 
known  as  the  Brunonian  System,  t  The  medical  controversy  sug- 
gested by  these  words  is  an  affair  of  so  long  ago  that  its  very 
terms  sound  strange  and  foreign  to  our  ears.  A  century  of  prog- 
ress has  carried  us  out  of  sight  of  the  men  and  teaching  of  that 
day.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  a  piece  of  scientific  criticism  that  we 
claim  importance  for  Dr.  Jackson's  essay.  Its  interest  for  us  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  illustrates  afresh  certain  characteristics  of  the 
author  to  which  attention  has  already  been  directed,  and  because 
it  stands  as  one  of  the  early  tokens  of  the  new  forces  by 
which  the  history  of  medical  progress  was  thenceforth  to  be  con- 
trolled. On  these  grounds  we  may  profitably  consider  its  argu- 
ment in  this  place. 

Up  to  this  time  the  data  had  been  insufficient  for  the  formation 
of  medical  opinions  based  on  experiments  and  observation,  and 
those  who  had  been  able  to  construct  the  most  plausible  theories 
or  impose  them  by  the  weight  of  their  personal  characteristics  had 
been  recognized  as  the  leaders. 

*  Bartlett,  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
t  Not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  genial  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends." 
JThe  term  "Brunonian"  was  first  applied,  scoflSngly,  to  a  group  of  young  men  who  took 
the  side  of  Dr.  Brown  in  tlie  discussions  in  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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By  1809  the  tide  had  fully  turned,  but  the  incoming  waters  still 
fed  the  restless  eddies  where  the  older  forces  joined  battle  with 
the  new.  Of  the  various  theoretical  systems  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century,  all  have  now  passed  away  beyond  recall, 
except  that  of  Hahnemann ;  and  that,  too,  must  pass. 

The  science  of  the  present  day  is  generous  to  hypotheses,  but 
demands  that  they  shall  prove  their  right  to  live,  and  that  they 
shall  not,  on  their  part,  claim  the  privilege  of  exclusiveness. 

Dr.  John  Brown  was  born  in  1735,  in  the  village  of  Buncle, 
County  of  Berwick,  Scotland,  though  the  most  important  years 
of  his  professional  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  famous 
Dr.  CuUen  was  then  the  leading  representative  of  the  medical  de- 
partment 6i  the  university.  His  parents  were  poor  and  unknown ; 
but,  even  as  a  boy,  he  was  ardent,  talented,  and  industrious,  always 
able  to  win  admirers,  always  ready  to  take  the  lead.  He  earned 
his  own  schooling  by  weaving  and  other  manual  work. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  threw  himself  with  great  vehemence 
into  religious  controversy,  and  even  began  at  one  time  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  But  throughout  his  life  he  seems  to  have  shown  a 
lack  of  balance  and  a  vanit}'  which  sapped  his  moral  strength; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  passed  over  from  the  camp  of  the 
"  whigs,"  or  "  seceders,"  to  that  of  the  Established  Church,  only  to 
abandon  that  in  its  turn,  and  to  slip  from  all  religious  faith. 

He  was  next  to  be  seen  as  a  student  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh;  and  at  about  this  period  he  fell  into  habits 
of  dissipation,  from  the  toils  of  which  he  never  afterward  escaped. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  extravagance  and  weakness  of  his  per- 
sonal character.  Dr.  Brown  might  well  have  become  a  leader  of 
the  medical  profession  to  good  purpose ;  for  he  was  possessed  of 
energy,  courage,  and  insight.  As  it  was,  however,  his  inordinate 
egotism  and  vanity  made  him  a  narrow  partisan,  and  blinded  him 
to  the  mischievous  aspect  of  the  reforms  which  he  advocated. 
The  same  traits  were  mainly  at  fault  for  his  ungenerous  behavior 
toward  Cullen,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  recognize  his 
abilities,  and  had  given  him  his  friendship  and  support.  His  prin- 
cipal grievance  seems  to  have  been  the  disappointment  at  not 
receiving  a  position  in  the  university  which  he  had  expected  at 
CuUen's  hands, —  a  disappointment  which  was  intensified  by  the 
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thought  of  his  poverty  and  of  the  claims  he  could  not  meet. 
Then  Cullen  cast  a  slight  on  him,  as  he  thought-;  but,  surely,  none 
such  as  to  justify  the  bitterness  with  which  he  turned  upon  his 
former  friend  and  patron,  or  the  virulence  with  which  he  assailed 
the  opinions  of  the  teacher  for  whom,  but  recently,  no  praise  had 
been  too  great  * 

Dr.  Brown's  first  impulse  toward  the  reform  of  the  medical 
practice  of  the  day  can^  from  a  personal  experience  with  an 
attack  of  the  gout,  which  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  depletive 
measures  then  in  vogue.  Thinking  the  matter  over,  he  began  to 
reason  whether  the  theory  of  the  treatment  was  not  wrong,  and 
had  soon  convinced  himself  that  it  was  "debility,"  and  not 
"  excessive  vital  activity,"  that  was  in  need  of  correction; 

Here  was  a  thought  of  which  his  keen  intelligence  did  not  fail 
to  see  the  bearing, —  the  chance  for  a  real  reform  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  practising  to  advantage  the  art  of  system-making  and 
system-breaking  with  which  racial  inheritance  and  personal  training 
had  made  him  so  familiar.  If  the  traditional  system  was  false  in 
one  particular,  it  probably  was  false  in  all.  Not  only  the  gout,  but 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  diseases,  he  concluded,  were  due  to 
debility.  Life  implied,  he  reasoned,  an  "  excitability  "  supplied  at 
birth,  in  due  measure,  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body ;  health 
was  an  artificial  state,  maintained  through  the  interaction  between 
this  excitability  and  the  various  exciting  agencies,  such  as  heat, 
food,  and  the  nervous  energy  itself.  Finally,  sound  therapeutics 
should  aim  at  lestoring  the  broken  balance  between  excitability 
and  excitement,  and  stimulants  should  replace  evacuants  and  de- 
pletives as  the  remedies  in  chief. 

*The  introduction  to  his  "  Observations  "  contains  the  following  choice  outburst,  which  may 
serve  as  a  fair  sample  of  Brown's  expression  when  his  feelings  were  aroused.  It  seems  that 
Cullen  had  taken  up  a  certain  doctrine  of  disease  called  the  "doctrine  of  spism,"  which  had 
originated  with  Van  Helmont,  but  had  been  rejected  by  Boerhaave  and  his  pupils. 

In  referring  to  this  doctrine,  Brown  says :  t  "  This  brat,  the  feeble,  half  vital,  semi-produc- 
tion of  phrensy,  the  star\'eling  of  strained  systematic  dullness,  the  forlorn  outcast  of  the  fostering 
■care  to  which  it  owed  its  insect  vitality,  was  now  to  be  pampered  by  a  crude  and  indigestible 
nutriture,  collected  from  all  the  materials  which  had  composed  the  several  fabrications  of  former 
■erroneous  systems,  was  to  be  decorated  with  every  foreign  plumage ;  and  in  this,  its  totally  bor- 
rowed and  heterogeneous  form,  instead  of  the  hideous  caricatura  which  it  was,  contrived  to 
excite  the  derision  of  mankind,  it  was  to  be  ostentatiously  obtruded  upon  the  world  as  a  new  and 
respectable  doctrine,  and  held  up,  forsooth,  as  the  formidable  rival  of  a  splendid  system,"  the 
"  splendid  system  "  being,  of  course,  his  own. 

t  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  the  Old  System  of  Physics,  p.  39. 
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With  the  narrowness  so  often  found  in  intense  natures,  he  at- 
tached inordinate  importance  to  his  special  dogmas.  His  **  system," 
as  finally  elaborated,  may  fairly  be  described  as  an  inverted  cone 
of  arrogant  assertions,  unsupported  by  clinical  or  experimental 
evidence.  His  main  propositions,  to  be  sure,  if  given  the  most 
charitable  construction,  and  expressed  in  the  form  most  acceptable 
to  modern  ears,  are  reasonable  and  important,  and  express  prin- 
ciples even  then  not  new,  and  for  which  fresh  application  is  daily 
being  found.  A  good  share  of  our  therapeutic  studies  are  guided 
by  the  inspiring  doctrine  that  "  activity  is  life."  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Brown  sinned.  Dr.  Jackson  averred,  in  two  directions.  Not 
only  did  he  discard  the  inductive  method,  and  set  theory  above  ex- 
periment, but,  even  when  he  came  to  argue  deductively,  he  allowed 
his  reasoning  to  run  wild. 

In  Dr.  Jackson's  thesis  we  find  both  these  sorts  of  errors  clearly 
recognized,  and  a  careful  setting  forth  of  arguments  under  these 
two  heads  forms  the  greater  portion  of  his  lengthy  essay.  A  pas- 
sage in  the  eloquent  preface  gives  his  reason  for  considering  the 
publication  of  Brown's  views  an  especially  reprehensible  act  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  implied  a  disregard  of  the  better  tendency 
of  his  time. 

**  For  was  it  not  true  that  he  wrote  when  the  wisest  physicians 
had  already  entered  the  path  of  truth,  that  of  observation,  experi- 
ment and  deduction ;  the  path  which  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham 
had  trod  with  so  much  success,  and  at  a  period  when  all  would 
desire  to  follow  in  this  path,  although  many  were  discomforted 
because  it  was  rough  and  rugged  ?  Was  it  not  at  this  moment  that 
Brown,  professing  to  follow  Bacon  according  to  the  good  new 
fashion,  declared,  that  by  the  discovery  of  one  principle  he  was 
able  to  explain  all  the  secrets  of  physiology  and  medicine."  .  .  . 

"  According  to  Brown  it  is  useless  to  record  the  phenomena  of 
disease ;  to  collate  or  compare  cases ;  for  these  phenomena,  these 
symptoms  are  fallacious.  ...  A  theory  such  as  Brown's  leads 
the  student  to  believe  that  his  labor  and  study  have  arrived  at  their 
ultimatum." 

In  the  main  body  of  the  essay,  Dr.  Jackson  takes  up,  one  by  one. 
Dr.  Brown's  propositions  as  transcribed  by  Beddoes,  his  trans- 
lator and  biographer,  and  endeavors  to  show  the  faultiness  of  the 
reasoning  on  which  the  author  had  proceeded. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  faults  of  a  man  like  Brown  were  not 
such  as  an  earnest  observer  and  critic  like  Dr.  Jackson  could 
easily  overlook.  He  too  was  ardent ;  but  his  heart  had  gone  out 
without  reserve  to  the  principle  of  following  observation  and  ex- 
periment wherever  they  might  lead,  and  he  sternly  disapproved 
the  attempt  to  offer  in  its  place  the  easy  touchstone  of  an  exclusive 
theory  which  was  to  be  applied  deductively. 

Even  in  this  brief  review  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  reform  instituted  by  Brown^  intolerant  and  destructive  as 
it  was,  must  nevertheless  have  had  its  very  useful  side.  The 
very  fact  that  it  continued  to  gain  supporters  long  after  its  author 
had  died,  poor  and  almost  unknown,  seems  to  be  a  proof  that  it 
contained  a  kernel  of  real  value.  Even  in  1809,  when  its  popu- 
larity as  a  separate  doctrine  was  on  the  wane,  it  was  able  to 
count  adherents,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  America ;  and  the 
interest  of  Dr.  Jackson's  sharp  attack  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  at  once  followed  by  a  spirited  rejoinder,  brought  out 
anony^nously,  but  known  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a  younger 
colleague  and  friend.  This  writer  says  that  Brown's  theory 
deserved  the  place  it  had  won,  and  that  its  effect  had  not  been 
to  encourage  idleness,  but  to  stimulate  research. 

"  If  in  his  lectures  he  was  sometimes  chargeable  with  frantic 
prelections  and  bold  assertions,  let  it  be  remembered,  genius  may 
be  pardoned  for  what  dullness  was  never  guilty  of."  Much  more 
follows  to  the  same  effect,  charging  Dr.  Jackson  with  acting  on 
early  prejudices  and  attempting  to  controvert  what  it  would  have 
been  better  to  amend. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  battle  was  between  forces  which  will 
remain  opposed  to  each  other  so  long  as  the  world  endures, —  a 
battle  between  those  who  instinctively  welcome  a  new  doctrine  for 
the  germ  of  truth  that  it  contains,  and  love  to  anticipate,  as  by  a 
species  of  clairvoyance,  the  end  to  which  plodding  science  has  not 
yet  led,  and  those  whose  besoin  de  la  vkriik  makes  them  regard  no 
goal  as  won  save  that  to  which  they  can  trace  and  retrace  each 
intermediate  step. 

It  was  also  characteristic  of  Dr.  Jackson  that,  al^ough  he 
loved  progress,  his  loyalty  to  the  institutions  of  the  past  for  the 
good  which  they  had  done  made  it  hard  for  him  to  sympathize 
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with  the  ruthless  methods  of  the  revolutionist.  This  conservative 
feeling  controlled  to  a  great  extent  his  judgment  on  social  and 
political  as  well  as  on  medical  reforms.  He  stood  ready  to  work 
long  and  patiently  to  untie  the  "Gordian  Knot,"  but  was  un- 
willing to  see  it  cut  He  had  little  sympathy  with  those  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  genius  to  cast  down  with  rude  hand  the 
idols  of  the  past. 

The  able  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  justly  considers  it  an 
indication  of  the  better  standard  of  the  medicine  of  to-day  that  a 
sweeping  theoretical  system  such  as  Brown's,  could  never  hold 
the  sway  again  amongst  the  great  body  of  medical  men  that  the 
Brunonian  system  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

This  is  true ;  and  yet  the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
medical  practice  of  that  day,  as  employed  by  the  great  mass  of 
half-educated  physicians,  was  itself  a  child  of  theory,  and  grossly 
ridiculous  in  detail.  Its  extravagances  have  been  made  the  butt 
of  many  well-deserved  literary  sarcasms ;  and  Brown  was  able  to 
say,  with  more  than  a  show  of  justice,  that  "  there  is  .  .  .  scarce  a 
practitioner  upon  the  records  of  the  profession  who  has  not  pre- 
scribed bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  sweating,  glistering,  blister- 
ing, issues,  tents,  perpetual  blisters,  abstinence  from  every  nourish- 
ing article  of  food,  from  every  sort  of  invigorating  drink,  from  all 
condiments ;  substituting  in  place  of  the  latter  article  vegetable 
stuff  in  a  fluid  form,  as  water  gruel,  grot  gruel,  panadas,  acidulated 
or  not  acidulated,  etc.,  etc." 

Verily,  the  defender  of  the  established  practice  had  a  hard  task 
to  perform,  and  bore  a  corselet  with  its  joints  wide  open  to  the 
arrows  of  the  critic.  And  yet,  system  for  system,  the  substitute 
which  was  offered  was  in  no  better  plight,  save  that  its  weakness 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Theory  could  be  cited  in  abundance 
on  either  side ;  and  the  treatment  by  evaluants  and  revulsions 
could  lay  claim,  with  justice,  to  many  triumphs. 

Medical  School. 

All  this  time  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
medical  school,  which  should  have  a  building  of  its  own,  and  a  new 
staff,  and  should  be  situated  in  Boston   instead  of  Cambridge, 
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though  still  under  the  aegis  of  the  college,  had  been  gathering 
head. 

The  memoranda  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  state  that  this  plan  origi- 
nated with  his  father,  and  that  they  often  talked  it  over  together 
long  before  the  actual  attempts  at  its  consummation. 

The  enterprise  had  in  it  the  principle  of  certain  growth ;  and,  if 
the  generous  Dr.  Hersey's  gift  *  had  not  enabled  President  Wil- 
lard  to  secure  the  elder  Dr.  Warren's  services  for  the  "  medical 
institution"  at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  new 
school  would  have  sprung  up  in  Boston  even  earlier  than  18 10, 
and  independently  of  the  college.  For  at  that  time  the  univer- 
sities of  the  English-speaking  world  had  not  assumed  to  any 
extent,  if  at  all,  the  direction  of  medical  education;  and  the 
splendid  energy  of  the  Warrens,  seconded  by  the  persistence  and 
devotion  of  Dr.  Jackson,  all  of  whom  felt  strongly  the  impulse 
toward  teaching  with  which  the  best  physicians  of  all  times  have 
been  inspired,  would  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  enlisting 
abundant  sympathy  for  the  new  scheme. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  following  in  his  father*s  footsteps,  began  to 
offer  instruction  on  his  own  account,  as  early  as  1805,  in  the 
rooms  at  49  Marlborough  Street,  now  400  Washington  Street, 
which  afterwards  (between  18 10  and  18 13)  became  the  temporary 
home  of  the  Medical  School,  impelled  doubtless,  in  part,  by  the 
thought  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  which  was  so 
constantly  in  his  mind.  The  consent  ot  the  Corporation  to  the 
removal  of  the  school  to  Boston  having  been  solicited,  the  next 
step  was  to  demonstrate  that  clinical  opportunities  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  new  institution ;  and  to  this  end  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren 
and  James  Jackson,  backed  by  the  government  of  the  college, 
offered  themselves  as  attending  physicians  to  the  new  almshouse 
on  Lcverett  Street,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  the  privilege  f  of 
establishing  there  clinical  instruction  for  their  pupils. 

Here,  also,  they  had  the  benefit  of  Dr.  John  Warren's  aid ;  for  he 
had  been  employed  for  some  years  as  almshouse  physician,  not, 
however,  attending  regularly,  but  subject  to  call.  His  services  at 
such  times  had  been  paid  for,  and  rivals  had  criticised  his  bill. 

*See  Dr.  A.  K.  Stone's  paper ;  1.  c. 

t  This  privilege  had  been  sought  in  1784,  but  not  granted.    Cf»    A.  K.  Stone,  I.  c. 
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Perhaps  it  was  this  fact  which  led  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to 
stipulate  that  the  new  incumbents  should  serve  without  pay,  and 
should  bear  the  expense  of  all  the  ipedicine  which  they  thought  fit 
to  prescribe.  This  was  a  shrewd  arrangement;  for  by  it  the  city 
saved  itself  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  the  cost  of 
medicine,  and  also  a  considerable  sum  in  fees  for  medical  attend- 
ance, besides  securing  for  its  sick  poor  the  services  of  the  two 
rising  physicians  of  the  town.  Many  citizens  since  then  have 
given  freely  of  time  and  labor  for  the  public  welfare,  but  instances 
must  have  been  few  where  they  have  paid  so  handsomely  for  the 
privilege. 

"The  Boston  almshouse,"  says  Bartlett,*  writing  two  years 
later,  "  has  a  spacious,  well-constructed  edifice,  with  kitchens,  a  well, 
and  forty-six  other  apartments.  It  is  governed  by  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  and  is  conducted  by  a  master  with  proper  assistants. 
The  average  number  of  inhabitants,  for  the  past  two  yeistrs,  is  about 
3 59 1  of  whom  130  are  State  paupers.  The  objects  of  admission 
are  the  meritorious  poor,  unfortunate  females,  vagrants  (who  are 
kept  employed),  and  maniacs.  The  usual  number  of  sick  and 
infirm  is  about  fifty." 

Referring  to  the  innovation  in  medical  service,  he  says,  "  The 
attendance  on  the  sick  has  been  much  improved  by  this  change." 
The  almshouse  served  its  purpose  as  a  place  for  clinical  instruction 
in  surgery  and  medicine  from  1809  until  the  opening  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  1820,  and  then  passed  out  of  view 
as  a  centre  for  medical  teaching  and  clinical  research.  This  was 
unfortunate,  for  in  other  cities  the  vast  opportunities  which  such 
institutions  afford  have  been  utilized  to  the  great  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. But  for  us,  also,  a  new  day  has  now  begun  in  this  respect ; 
and  once  more,  and  that,  too,  under  better  auspices  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  hospital  wards  of  the  Boston  Almshouse  are  yielding 
their  share  of  data  for  the  enrichment  of  medical  science. 

In  18 10  the  first  of  the  lectures  in  Boston  were  given  under  the 
new  auspices,  having  been  duly  announced  as  follows  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Columbian  Centinel:  — 

•L.C 
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Columbian  Centitul^  Sept.  /p,  j8io, 

MEDICAL    LECTURES. 

The  lectures  in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Harvard  University  will  be  com- 
menced in  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  on :  — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  By  Dr.  Warren,  Sen.,  and 

Surgery  and  Midwifery  By  Dr.  Warren,  Jun. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  By  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  By  Dr.  Dexter  and 

By  Dr.  Gorham. 
Clinical  Medicine  By  Dr.  Jackson. 

Those  who  attend  the  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine  "will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Medical  practice  in  the  Hospital  Department  of  the  Alms*- 
House.  Surgical  treatment  and  operations  will  be  exhibited  in  the  same 
place  to  the  Attendants  of  the  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  by  the 
Professors  of  these  branches. 

The  use  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Library,  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  student.s. 

Dr.  Gorham  will  give  a  private  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  to  the 
gentlemen  of  Boston,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Medical  Lectures. 

Columbian  Centinel^  Oct,  21^  1810. 

(Same  advertisement,  time  of  lectures  being  given.) 

Dr.  Jackson  at  4  P.M. 

The  Hospital  will  be  attended  during  the  hours  between  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Waterhouse  and  Dr.  Warren. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  lectures  should  be  made  to  the  Professors 
Nov.  21. 

No7\  28,  j8jo, 

(Same  advertisement.) 

During  the  continuance  of  the  above  lectures  Surgical  operations  will  be 
performed  and  the  subsequent  attendance  afforded  gratis  by  the  Professors  of 
Surgery  on  all  persons  whose  circumstances  shall  be  such  as  to  render  them 
proper  objects,  provided  they  bring  certificates  to  that  effect  from  the  Select- 
men of  the  town  where  they  reside. 

On  March  6,  181 1,  a  handsome  puff  of  the  medical  courses 
appeared  in  the  Centinel^  which  is  here  cited  on  account  of  its 
local  flavor.  Although  it  is  signed  "  An  Attendant,"  it  was  evi- 
dently regarded  as  inspired,  and  for  that  reason  elicited  the  en- 
tertaining rejoinder  which  follows :  — 
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Columbian  Centinei,  March  6, 18 11, 

COMMUNICATION. 

AmoDg  the  various  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  for  the 
increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  no  one  has  a  stronger  claim  on  the  favor  and 

support  of  the  public  than  the  Medical  School  lately  established  in  this  town.  ■> } 

The  improvement  of  medicine  is  so  immediately  interesting  to  our  selfish  and 
benevolent  feelings,  that  it  must  gratify  the  thinking  part  of  society  to  observe 
growing  up  among  them  an  institution  which  promises  such  important  advan- 
tages to  this  science.  It  would  therefore  be  doing  injustice  to  the  community 
not  publicly  to  notice  the  progress  and  success  which  has  thus  far  attended 
this  institution.  There  have  been  given,  during  its  first  term,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic ;  a  course  on  chymical*  medicine, 
rendered  particularly  instructive  by  the  hospital  advantages  connected  with 
it ;  a  course  on  chymistry  and  materia  medica  (the  possession  of  a  large  and 
excellent  apparatus  enabled  the  professors  to  give  an  admirable  theoretic  and 
demonstrative  view  of  this  science) ;  a  course  comprising  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, surgery  and  midwifery.  The  professors  of  these  important  branches, 
whose  skill,  ability  and  uncommon  exertions  I  more  particularly  witnessed, 
were  attended  by  about  40  medical  students,  exclusive  of  the  students  of 
the  Cambridge  University,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  Aided  by  a  rich 
and  extensive  collection  of  preparations,  they  made  their  anatomical  course 
minute  and  complete,  combining  in  matter  and  manner  those  excellencies 
which  gratified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  whose  object  was 
pleasure  and  general  instruction,  and  of  those  who  sought  particular  and  ' 
practical  knowledge  their  lectures  on  surgery  were  able  demonstrations  of  all 
its  practical  parts;  those  on  midwifery  were  a  demonstrative  view  of  the 
most  approved  practice  in  all  the  intricate  cases  of  the  obstetric  art  The 
chirurgical  instruction  was  particularly  valuable,  as  it  embraced  all  the  modem 
improvements  of  the  art,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  books,  common 
in  this  country;  as  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  hospital  of  the  Alms- 
house for  the  inspection  of  the  practice  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  a^  several 
important  operations  were  performed,  which  were  accessible,  to  the  student. 

These  lectures  have  concluded  for  the  present  season,  and  we  may,  without 
partiality,  remark,  that  they  were  executed  with  so  much  ability,  that  the 
school,  though  in  its  infancy,  exhibited  the  strength  of  manhood.  The  medi- 
cal students  of  New  England  may  now  congratulate  themselves,  that  they  have 
in  their  own  neighborhood  an  establishment,  which  promises  them  the  best 
means  for  acquiring  a  proper  medical  education,  particularly  those  first  prin- 
ciples, which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty,  as 
practitioners.  Every  medical  man,  who  really  has  at  heart  the  advancement 
of  his  professional  science,  will  generously  encourage  this  school. 

An  Attendant. 

*  Sic. ;  presumably  misprint  for  clinical. 
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Columbian  Centinel^  March  xj,  1811, 

REJOINDER. 

It  must  be  pleasing  to  every  philanthropic  man  to  hear  that  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  medical  school  in  Boston,  have  executed  their  respective 
duties  with  so  much  ability,  as  to  give  the  strength  "  of  manhood  to  infancy," 
but  I  see  no  wisdom  in  puffing  up  some  of  the  branches.  I  wish  well  to  the 
medical  school,  but  I  would  hint  to  some  of  the  younger  ones,  that  your  old 
butchers  whose  characters  for  fair  dealing  is  established,  never  find  it  needful 
to  blow  up  their  meat  before  they  bring  it  to  market.*  Anti  Puff. 

In  order  that  a  place  might  be  found  for  Dr.  Jackson  without 
displacing  Dr.  Waterhouse,  he  was  first  made  a  professor  of 
clinical  medicine.  But  in  181 2  he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
Hersey  Professorship  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  acknowledged 
it  in  the  following  characteristic  letter  :  — 

Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  received  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  Informing  me  that  I  have 
been  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  I  wish  now 
to  inform  you  that,  with  a  high  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  I  have 
determined  to  accept  the  office.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  I  should  state 
what  can  hardly  have  escaped  your  own  reflection  that  some  time  will  be 
requisite  for  preparing  myself  for  performing  the  duties  of  this  office;  and 
that,'  while  I  shall  exercise  all  possible  dilligence  in  so  doing,  I  cannot  promise 
myself  to  deliver  any  course  of  lectures  to  the  undergraduates  during  the 
ensuing  year;  nor  even  to  deliver  a  full  course  to  the  medical  class  in 
the  winter  which  will  follow  that  now  approaching. 
I  am  Sir,  very  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Jackson. 

Dr.  Jackson's  age  at  the  time  of  this  appointment  was  thirty- 
five.  The  following  note  from  Dr.  Kirkland  is  of  interest  as 
illustrating  the  formality  of  the  day,  and  Dr.  Jackson's  conservative 
fondness  for  seeing  things  done  with  due  regard  to  appearances :  — 

Hon.  John  Davis.  Oct.  21,  18 12. 

Dear  Sir^ —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  yesterday  it  was  voted  "  that 
Dr.  James  Jackson  be  installed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
on  Thursday  the  5th  day  of  November,  and  that  the  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Lowell 
be  a  committee  to  determine  upon  the  arrangements  suited  to  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Jackson  proposes  to  have  my  Latin  speech  and  his  answer  and  then  to 

*  This  alludes  to  a  practice  which  was  under  reprobation  in  tfie  newapapen  of  the  day. 
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make  a  dissertation  in  English.     He  suggests  wlietlier  it  may  not  be  well  to 
have  it  take  place  with  some  form,  etc. 

Yon  will  please  to  consult  with  Mr.  Lowell,  and  give  notice  to  Dr.  Jackson 
what  yon  determine,  particularly  as  respects  his  oration  in  English. 

Your  pres't  and  serv't 

John  T.  Kirkland. 

Notwithstanding  its  relations  with  the  college,  the  Medical  School 
remained,  to  a  great  extent,  a  private  venture  of  the  professors 
during  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  To  them  the  applications 
of  the  students  were  made,  and  to  them  the  fees  were  paid.  It  was 
mainly  in  response  to  their  efforts  that  the  grant  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  new  school  building  was  obtained  from  the 
legislature ;  and,  after  the  building  was  erected  and  opened,  the 
Faculty  were  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  attend  to  its  heating  and 
lighting  and  the  repair  of  its  leaky  roof.  The  expense  of  such  re- 
pairs as  this  came,  indeed,  out  of  their  pockets,  until,  after  some 
correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  Cambridge,  a  better  arrange- 
ment was  adopted.  Even  as.  late  as  1827,  a  letter  from  the  Dean, 
then  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  recites  that  the  Medical  Faculty  have 
"  as  a  body  voluntarily  expended  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  from  their  own  resources,  within  the  last  three  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  medical  school.  .  . .  Likewise,  for  a  single  object 
of  the  above  description  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
annually  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  three  years  next  to  come." 

In  18 1 5,  Dr.  Jackson  published  a  full  and  interesting  syllabus  of 
his  lectures,  and  in  1825  two  volumes  which  were  carefully  drawn 
up  and  must  have  been  very  useful  for  his  students  to  use  as  works 
of  reference,  though  the  adoption  of  the  complicated  classification 
proposed  by  Dr.  Mason  Ck>od,  and  then  highly  praised,  makes 
them  somewhat  difficult  reading. 

A  letter  of  1824,  written  to  John  Lowell,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Corporation,  in  response  to  a  general  circular,  is  of  interest 
as  showing  the  character  of  the  medical  teaching  of  that  day :  — 

Sir, —  In  compliance  with  the  request  in. your  circular  of  the  14th  inst.,  I  sub- 
mit to  you  the  following  statements.  It  may  contain  particulars  not  requisite 
to  your  present  purpose,  but  I  have  thought  that  the  documents  you  now  col- 
lect may  be  useful  at  a  future  day  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  University  at 
the  present  day. 

I  deliver  one  course  of  lectures  annually  to  a  class  of  medical  pupils  in  Bos- 
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ton.  This  course  has  for  several  years  past  commenced  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  November  and  been  continued  exactly  three  months.  During  this 
period  my  lectures  are  delivered  every  morning  with  the  exception  of  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  'With  the  exception  generally  of  three  or  four  mornings  on 
account  of  professional  calls.  As  however,  the  term  allotted  for  the  course  is 
not  sufficiently  long  to  discuss  all  the  subjects  which  belong  to  my  branch  of 
instruction,  I  have  in  addition  to  what  I  consider  my  proper  duties,  commonly 
met  my  class  two  afternoons  and  always  one  afternoon  in  the  week.  One  of 
these  afternoons  has  been  devoted  to  an  extra  lecture  and  the  other  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils  on  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  week.  At  these  ex- 
aminations the  attendance  has  been  voluntary,  and  hence  they  have  commonly 
been  confined  to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  class. 

Since  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  has  been  opened  I  have  taken  the  pupils 
there,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  mornings  in  a  week.  On  these  occasions 
my  morning  lectures  have  necessarily  been  omitted,  as  the  students  have  not 
time  to  visit  the  hospital  without  this  sacrifice.  At  the  hospital  I  give  a  short 
clinical  lecture  after  visiting  the  patients,  whenever  the  time  will  permit.  I 
have  intimated  that  the  time  for  the  medical  lectures  is  too  short.  I  may  add 
that  the  medical  professors  would  be  very  happy  to  increase  the  length  of  this 
term.  They  have  been  prevented  from  proposing  this  change  only  from  the 
knowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  medical  students  are  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  so  long  a  residence  in  the  city.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  medical  lectures  has  been  gradually  inqreasmg  within  a  few  years  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred.  Of  these,  generally  four- fifths  have  attended  my  course ; 
and,  of  those  attending  these,  about  one-quarter  have  not  paid  for  their 
tickets. 

In  i8i  I  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  was  established, 
edited  first  by  several  physicians,  and  later  by  Dr.  Ware  alone. 
In  this  movement,  also,  Drs.  Warren  and  Jackson  took  an  active 
part;  and,  up  to  1825,  Dr.  Jackson  had  contributed  the  largest 
number  of  articles  of  any  writer,  Dr.  Warren  following  him  with 
one  less.     The  titles  of  his  papers  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Dr.  Jackson's  connection  with  the  Medical  School  lasted  until 
1836,  when,  to  the  regret  of  his  colleagues,  he  withdrew.  The 
following  brief  correspondence  indicates  the  strength  of  the  per- 
sonal bond  by  which  he  felt  himself  united  to  the  men  by  whose 
side  he  had  worked  so  long :  — 

^^June  4,  1836.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Warren  the  following  vote 
was  unanimously  passed,  and  the  Dean  directed  to  transmit  a  copy 
to  Dr.  Jackson :  — 

The  Faculty  having  been  informed  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  resign  the  office  of  Professor 
in  Harvard  University, 
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yoUdt  That  the  Faculty  recognize  with  gratitude  the  labours  of  Dr.  Jackson 
in  removing  the  Medical  School  to  Boston »  in  obtaining  a  building  for  its 
accommodation,  in  his  lectures  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  and  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  in  effecting  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  connecting  it  with  the  Medical  School,  and  that  they  learn  with 
deep  regret  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  future  services  of  one  who  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University. 

/u/y  2,  1836:  — 

Waltham,  June  9,  1836. 

Afy  dear  Sir:  —  I  have  received  your  note  with  the  vote  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  in  regard  to  me.  I  cannot  make  a  formal  reply  to  it.  I  recall  the 
hours  I  have  spent  with  my  brethren  of  the  Medical  School  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  among  my  happiest  hours;  and  should  be  ungrateful 
indeed  could  I  forget  the  many  instances  of  kindness  and  friendship  from  my 

colleagues.  •  With  these  feelings  I  now  think  I  shall  always  be  with  you  in  | :  1 

the  spirit,  and  am  hardly  ready  to  say  to  myself  that  our  connection  has 
ceased.  The  interest  I  have  felt  in  the  Medical  School  has  become  a  part 
of  me,  and  I  can  never  give  it  up,  though  various  feelings  and  considerations 
had  an  influence  on  me  in  resigning  my  office  and  in  deciding  on  the  manner 
of  doing  it.  Yet  I  should  not  have  done  it  had  I  not  believed  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand,  if  it  had  not  already  arrived,  in  which  my  usefulness  would 
be  diminished.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  Jackson." 

Addressed  to  Dr.  Walter  Channing. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  story  of  the  plans  and  labors  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  of  Dr.  Jackson's  connec- 
tion therewith,  has  been  so  fully  told  in  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch's 
History  of  the  Hospital,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  else- 
where, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  in  detail. 

The  credit  for  the  conception  of  this  movement  also  belongs  to 
Dr.  Warren  and  his  father ;  but  Dr.  Jackson's  support  was  cordial 
and  devoted  from  the  first,  and  the  long  and  eloquent  appeal  for 
contributions,  signed  by  the  two  friends,  bears  the  mark,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  his  stately  and  graceful  style.  Both  men  were 
themselves  contributors  in  large  sums  to  the  fund,  besides  making 
the  practical  success  of  the  undertaking  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  their  lives. 
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It  was  Dr.  Jackson's  visits  in  this  institution  which  Dr.  Holmes 
had  in  mind  when  he  so  charmingly  wrote :  '^  I  have  seen  many 
noted  British  and  French  and  American  practitioners,  but  I  never 
saw  the  man  so  altogether  admirable  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  as 
Dr.  James  Jackson.  His  smile  was  itself  a  remedy  better  than  the 
potable  gold  and  the  dissolved  pearls  that  comforted  the  prae- 
cordia  of  mediaeval  monarchs.  Did  a  patient,  alarmed  without 
cause,  need  encouragement,  it  carried  the  sunshine  of  hope  into 
his  heart  and  put  all  his  whims  to  flight,  as  David's  harp  cleared 
the  haunted  chamber  of  the  sullen  king.  Had  the  hour  come,  not 
for  encouragement,  but  for  sympathy,  his  face,  his  voice,  his  manner, 
all  showed  it,  because  his  heart  felt  it.  So  gentle  was  he,  so 
thoughtful,  so  calm,  so  absorbed  in  the  case  before  him,  not  to 
turn  round  and  look  for  a  tribute  to  his  sagacity,  not  to  bolster 
himself  in  a  favorite  theory,  but  to  find  out  all  he  could,  and  to 
weigh  gravely  and  cautiously  all  that  he  found,  that  to  follow  him 
in  his  morning  visit  was  not  only  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  healing 
art,  it  was  learning  how  to  learn,  how  to  move,  how  to  look,  how 
to  feel,  if  that  can  be  learned.  To  visit  with  Dr.  Jackson  was  a 
medical  education. 

"  He  was  very  firm,  with  all  his  kindness.  H^  would  have  the 
truth  about  his  patients.  The  nurses  found  it  out,  and  the 
shrewder  ones  never  ventured  to  tell  him  anything  but  a  straight 
story.  A  clinical  dialogue  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Taylor,  sometime  nurse  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a 
mistress  in  her  calling,  was  as  good  questioning  and  answering  as 
one  would  be  like  to  hear  outside  of  the  court-room." 

The  following  letter  from  Drs.  Jackson  and  Warren  is  intro- 
duced to  indicate  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  hospital  regulation  which  then  and  for  many  years  to  come 
forbade  the  admission  of  syphilitic  patients  to  the  wards :  — 

(Copy.) 
To  Richard  Sullivan 

&  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  £sq*rs. 

A  Committee  of  Trustees  of 
the  Mass,  Gen' I  Hospital. 
Gentlemen^ 

In  compliance  with  your  request  "we  will  lay  before  you  our 
opinions  on  the  proposition  to  exclude  syphilitic  patients  from  the  Hospital 
and  our  reasons  for  those  opinions. 
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It  18  pot  surprising  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  lamented  that  public  opinion 
not  only  attaches  infamy  to  those  affected  with  this  disease,  but  also  an  appre- 
hension of  danger  in  communicating  with  them.  From  both  considerations 
prudent  and  virtuous  men  might  at  first  view  of  the  subject  be  led  to  think 
such  persons  improper  inmates  in  a  public  Institution  of  so  respectable  char- 
acter as  our  Hospital.  We  must  confess  however  that  the  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  this  subject,  to  which  our  professional  duties  have  led  us,  has 
induced  in  us  a  different  opinion. 

Persons  affected  with  syphilis  mayjbe  objected  to  on  two  grounds — first 
that  the  existence  of  this  disease  may  be  considered  an  evidence  of  such  moral 
depravity  and  vice,  as  renders  the  subjects  of  it  unfit  objects  of  public  charity ; 
—  second  that  the  disease  and  the  treatment  of  it  render  such  subjects  offen- 
sive or  dangerous  to  those,  who  communicate  with  them. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  any  man  to  be  regarded  as  an  apologist  for  vice.  For 
ourselves  we  disavow  entirely  all  intention  to  justify  the  illicit  indulgences, 
which  ordinarily  give  occasion  to  this  disease.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
pretended  that  every  vice  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  withholding 
charity  from  those  who  indulge  in.  it.  In  our  country  there  are  few  persons, 
few  men  at  least,  who  would  ever  stand  in  need  of  public  or  private  charity, 
after  their  entrance  into  active  life,  if  they  were  uniformly  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious. Intemperance  is  not  one  of  the  most  odious,  but  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon vices  among  us.  When  however  it  produces  disease,  as  it  almost  always 
does,  we  do  not  consider  the  objects  of  it  unworthy  of  our  charity.  If  a  man 
breaks  his  leg  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  raise  him  up  and  to 
bestow  on  him  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  We  assist  such  persons,  when 
under  disease  and  endeavor  to  promote  their  recovery,  notwithstanding  we  have 
in  many  instances,  a  moral  certainty  that  a  return  of  health  will  be  followed  by 
the  same  odious  indulgence  as  before,  and  by  the  same  disastrous  consequences 
to  those  around. 

The  vice  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  vinous  and  spiritous  liquors  is  com- 
monly habitual.  The  indulgence  which  leads  to  the  disease  called  syphilis,  is 
not  necessarily  so,  and  is  not  so  in  many  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  that  dis- 
ease. Many  of  those,  who  suffer  most  by  it,  have  been  led  away  accidentally, 
or  have  indulged  themselves  only  occasionally.  This  is  true  at  least  in  regard 
to  men.  For  in  respect  to  women  it  must  be  allowed,  that  they  are  rarely 
affected  with  this  disease,  except  they  have  been  habitually  dissolute.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  remark  perhaps  are  those  instances  happily  rare,  in 
which  married  women  have  been  infected  by  their  husbands. 

There  may  be  then  sufficient  objection  to  the  admission  into  the  hospital  of 
women  affected  with  this  disease,  allowing  exceptions  in  favor  of  those  only, 
if  such  should  offer,  whose  misfortune  but  not  whose  fault  it  is  to  be  so 
affected,  and  whose  characters  are  such  as  will  bring  no  disreputation  on  the 
Institution.  But  in  regard  to  men,  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  that  those 
affected  with  this  disease  are  not  generally  more  vicious,  nor  less  deserving 
our  sympathy,  than  a  large  proportion  of  those,  who  resort  to  a  hospital  for 
relief  from  other  diseases. 
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In  respect  to  the  second  objection,  we  have  to  say  that  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  to  other  patients  from  the  admission  of  persons  under  syphilis. 
That  syphilitic  patients  are  sometimes  offensive  to  those  about  them  is  most 
certainly  true.  But  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  always  so ;  nor  even  that  they 
are  so  in  most  instances.  Nor  is  it  true  that  there  is  anything  in  this  disease 
more  offensive,  than  we  often  see  in  other  diseases. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  patients  will  often 
if  ever  apply,  for  admission  to  the  hospital  for  this  disease  under  its  most 
common  forms.  They  have  not  done  so  in  fact  except  in  two  cases.  It  is 
only  when  the  disease  is  protracted  and  peculiarly  difficult  of  cure  that  the 
subjects  of  it  wiU  resort  to  the  hospital.  But  in  such  cases  the  disease  seldom 
affects  those  organs  of  the  body,  in  which  it  was  primarily  received,  nor  does 
it  commonly  exhibit  itself  in  a  disgusting  form,  though  the  contrary  is  true  in 
some  instances.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  bones  ac- 
companied by  pain,  but  without  ulceration.  In  others  there  are  eruptions  on 
the  skin;  but  these  are  not  more  offensive  than  many  other  eruptions,  for 
which  patients  are  received  into  the  hospital.  In  other  cases  of  syphilis  there 
are  ulcerations  and  sometimes  a  loss  of  bone  in  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat. 
Similar  ulcerations  occur  from  other  diseases. 

From  whatever  cause  these  ulcerations  arise,  they  are  certainly  very  offensive. 
But  they  are  always  very  distressing  also,  and  call  for  relief  and  the  kindest 
care,  as  much  as  almost  any  disease,  to  which  man  is  liable.  They  require  also 
that  the  unhappy  subjects  of  them  should  have  every  possible  advantage  as  to 
the  treatment.  It  deserves  some  serious  consideration  certainly  whether  a  man 
shall  be  turned  away  under  such  distressing  circumstances,  from  perhaps  the 
only  place,  within  his  reach,  where  he  can  obtain  relief,  because  the  sight  of  his 
misery  may  be  offensive  to  others,  or  because  he  has  occasionally  committed 
an  offense  against  good  morals  —  perhaps  once  only, — while  that  offense  is 
committed  every  day  by  men  in  all  classes  of  society  without  destroying  their 
reputations, —  and  while  the  same  vengeance  is  not  shown  to  men  who  for  years 
have  been  guilty  and  guilty  every  day  of  a  crime  much  more  extensively 
injurious  to  society. 

Allow  us  to  repeat  that  we  wish  not  to  palliate  a  crime  which  should  be  held 
in  greater  abhorrence  than  it  is  among  men  in  general,  of  which  the  least  evil 
consequence  is  the  disease  which  it  sometimes  produces.  Allow  us  also  to 
say  that  by  excluding  the  subjects  of  syphilis,  such  as  resort  to  a  hospital  at 
least,  you  would  relieve  the  medical  officers  from  the  care  of  some  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  refractory  diseases,  which  they  have  to  treat.  It  is  only  from  a 
conviction  of  the  benefits,  which  the  hospital,  and  in  many  cases  that  only,  can 
afford  to  a  miserable  class  of  sufferers  that  we  are  induced  .to  plead  their 
cause. 

We  are  however  ready  to  allow  that  the  familiarity  which  we  are  obliged 
from  our  profession  to  have  with  the  disease  in  question,  may  have  an  undue 
effect  upon  our  minds  and  that  gentlemen  in  other  walks  of  life  may  estimate 
better  than  we  can,  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  hospital  by  admitting  into  it  those  affected  with  that  disease.     We  may 
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remark  however  that  such  patients  are  not  only  received  into  similar  institu- 
tions elsewhere,  bat  that  they  have  engaged  the  closest  attention  from  many 
venerable  members  of  our  profession,  distinguished  at  once  by  their  piety  and 
by  the  purity  of  their  morals. 

If  it  be  decided  that  male  patients  affected  with  syphilis  may  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  the  question  arises  whether  they  shall  be  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar room  or  ward.  In  this  arrangement  there  may  be  some  convenience  and 
advantage.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow 
such  patients  to  be  excused  from  going  into  such  a  ward.  Also  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  convenient  to  send  patients  affected  with  offensive  ulcers, 
or  other  complaints,  which  render  them  offensive  to  their  inmates,  to  the  same 
ward.  It  therefore  appears  to  us  most  expedient  that  in  this  affair  some 
latitude  should  be  given  to  the  medical  officers,  subject  of  course  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Visiting  Com'e,  and  likewise  that  there  should  not  be  affixed  to 
such  a  ward  any  name,  which  would  render  it  disreputable  for  ordinary  patients 
to  enter  it. 

With  great  respect 
we  are*  gentlemen, 
faithfully  your  obed't  servants, 
Boston,  October  ^  James  Jackson. 

30th  1822  John   C.   Warren. 

In  1825,  loving  the  country  and  feeling  the  need  of  rest,  Dr. 
Jackson  bought  an  estate  in  Waltham,  at  the  same  time  abandon- 
ing the  practice  of  obstetrics,  though  continuing  for  the  most  part 
to  keep  on  with  his  usual  work  in  town.  Here  he  spent  portions 
of  many  happy  years,  enjoying  the  society  of  children  and  event- 
ually of  grandchildren.  After  about  ten  years  he  gave  up  this 
place  and  returned  to  the  city,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  years.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  lived  with  his 
younger  son,  Franci3,  and  his  family;  and  there  on  Aug.  27,  1867^ 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  died. 

Memoir  of  his  Son. 

In  1830  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  Dr.  Jackson's  oldest  son  and  the 
second  in  age  of  his  six  children,  sailed  for  Europe,  to  continue 
there  the  medical  studies  which  he  had  begun  in  America  under 
his  father's  eye. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  unusual  charm  and  promise ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  many  evidences  extant  of  his  singularly  fine  character 
and  the  simplicity  and  refinement  of  his  tastes,  it  can  but  excite  a 
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smile  to  read  a  letter  from  his  father  to  him  when  he  was  in  col- 
lege, in  which  he  chides  him  seriously  for  supposed  extravagances 
in  the  spending  of  money  and  sends  a  pointed  warning  against 
the  dangers  of  frivolity.  He  had,  indeed,  the  gayety  and  sociabil- 
ity which  had  been  so  characteristic  of  Dr.  Jackson  himself  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  family  in  their  younger  days,  and  some  ebulli- 
tions of  these  may  have  given  reason  for  the  feeling  of  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  to  whom  he  was  so  dear.  Perchance  he 
had  in  mind  a  letter  that  he  had  written  in  his  Senior  year  to  his 


brother  Henry,  then  at  sea,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he,  like  his 
brothers,  had  been  extravagant  during  college  life,  and  declares 
that  his  graduation,  which  was  then  approaching,  should  see  a 
change  of  habits. 

From  the  moment  of  his  son's  leaving  home.  Dr.  Jackson  began 
to  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  of  his  return,  so  intense  was 
his  aflfection  for  him  and  with  such  fervor  had  he  accustomed  him- 
self to  picture  his  future  career  and  to  see  himself  living  again  and 
with  redoubled  interest  under  the  glow  of  this  fresh  life.  Letters 
passed  between  them  by  every  packet ;  and  it  was  with  eager  in- 
terest that  he  followed  every  step  of  his  progress  and  learned  of 
the  acquaintances  that  he  made,  the  books  that  he  read,  and  the 
cases  that  he  observed. 

One  fruitful  topic  about  which  both  could  write  with  great  inter- 
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est  and  in  much  detail  was  the  cholera.  This  dreaded  disease 
was  then  ravaging  portions  of  England  and  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  was  daily  expected  on  our  own  shores.  Dr.  Jackson 
at  first  felt  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  son,  and  at  first 
urged  him  to  return  to  America,  even  though  he  should  go  back 
to  Paris  when  the  danger  was  past.  He  yielded  willingly,  how- 
ever, to  James's  representations  that  he  ought  to  stay  and  utilize 
his  chances  to  observe  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  his  own  part,  he  was  engaged  in  making  an  elaborate  report, 
based  on  such  data  as  he  could  obtain,  which  should  serve  as  first 
instructions  to  our  own  physicians  whenever  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  malady  in  their  turn.  The  materials  which 
he  collected  appeared  as  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1832. 

In  1833,  James  returned,  after  four  years  of  ardent  and  remark- 
ably frpiitful  study,  carried  on  mainly  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
under  the  personal  guidance  of  Louis,  who  had  from  the  first 
become  warmly  interested  in  him,  and  who  stood  to  him  ever  after 
almost  as  a  second  father. 

Although  but  twenty-three  years  old,  and  not  yet  possessed  of 
his  degree  of  M.D.,  he  had  won  a  reputation  which  an  experienced 
physician  might  have  envied.  A  brilliant  career  seemed  assured 
to  him,  and  a  social  life  enriched  by  the  affection  of  a  host  of 
friends. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever;  and,  after  this,  by  dysentery;  but  he  seemed  to  be  fully 
convalescent,  so  that  he  was  thought  able  to  attend  a  dinner  with 
his  friends,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  relapse,  and  quickly  died. 

The  blow  to  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  terrible  one.  Perhaps  no  other 
personal  bereavement  could  have  been  so  hard  to  bear.  He  did 
not,  however,  give  way,  but  continued  to  carry  on  his  work,  and 
soon  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  memoir  of  his  son,  which 
appeared  in  1836.  Of  this,  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  in  a  recent 
paper  on  "  Some  Distinguished  American  Students  of  Tubercu- 
losis,'' in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  August 
and  September,  1902,  says,  "  I  scarcely  know  any  book  which  is 
more  of  an  inspiration  to  the  medical  student,  more  of  an  incentive 
to  hard  work  and  to  high  ideals,  than  the  little  story  of  the  life  of 
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this  young  man."  The  memoir  was  accompanied  by  a  consider* 
able  volame  of  cases  of  cholera  which  the  young  physician  had 
collected  during  the  epidemic  in  Paris.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  the  manuscript  of  these  cases,  voluminous  as  it  was,  formed 
but  a  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  notes  which  he  made  during  his 
stay  in  Paris. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  this  memoir  of  the  younger 
Jackson;  but  there  is  one  point  which  deserves  consideration. 
Louis  had  warmly  urged  that  his  favorite  pupil  should  continue  to 
study  the  scientific  aspects  of  his  profession  for  five  years  before 
engaging  in  practice ;  and  a  number  of  letters  passed  between  the 
father  and  son  with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  so  doing.  But 
Dr.  Jackson,  although  ready  to  afford  James  every  facility  which 
seemed  to  him  necessary  for  his  thorough  equipment,  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  the  desirability  of  this  plan.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  course  so  unusual  would  not  be  approved  by  his  American  col- 
leagues, and  would  fail  to  win  for  his  son  their  confidence  and 
respect.  He  thought,  too,  that,  aiming  as  he  was  at  an  eventual 
life  of  practice,  this  would  not  be  the  best  means  to  fit  him  for  his 
work.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  right ; 
and  yet,  had  he  lived  to-day,  how  differently  might  the  situation 
have  appeared  to  him  1  At  any  rate,  both  the  decision  and  the 
firmness  with  which  it  was  adhered  to  were  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

The  death  of  his  son,  to  whose  co-operation  he  had  looked 
forward  in  his  hospital  work,  and  whom  he  had  imagined  teaching 
him  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  and  the  other  newer  means  of 
diagnosis  which  the  physicians  of  the  Old  World  had  acquired, 
seems  to  have  intensified  a  little  Dr.  Jackson's  sense  that  he  was 
growing  too  old  to  sustain  such  active  labor  as  he  had  hitherto 
performed ;  for  it  was  soon  after  this  that  he  resigned  his  position 
as  professor  in  the  Medical  School  and  as  physician  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  he 
continued  his  practice  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer ;  and  it  is 
during  this  latter  period  that  the  qualities  which  made  him  so 
warmly  loved-'came  more  and  more  strikingly  to  the  front. 
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General  Estimate. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  all  Dr.  Jackson's 
work  as  a  practising  physician  and  as  a  man  was  his  strong  instinct 
of  helpfulness,  and  for  taking  at  his  best  every  one  whom  he  met. 
His  ambition  was  to  perfect  himself  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  K  ^ 

and  it  was  to  this  end  that  his  studies  were  devoted.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  influences  which  could  be  exerted 
for  the  benefit  of  his  patients,  relying  not  only  on  the  wisdom  of 
his  advice,  but  strengthening  its  effect  by  manner  and  by  voice. 
He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  treat  not  the  disease  only,  but  also 
the  man  ;  and  there  afe  patients  of  his  still  living  who  can  quote  with 
admiration  some  happy  expression  by  the  aid  of  which  he  carried 
his  point  when  reproof  or  argument  would  have  failed.     Thus  a  BN 

somewhat  delicate  but  very  timid  lady,  who  objected  to  going  out 
in  the  cold,  could  only  smile  and  submit  when  he  told  her  to  dress 
herself  warmly  and  then  put  her  nose  out  of  doors,  and,  if  that 
did  not  suffer,  to  let  the  rest  of  her  body  follow. 

The  shrewd  advice  given  in  the  course  of  an  excellent  letter 
written  to  a  gentleman  with  the  gout,  to  **  go  to  bed  early  and  get 
up  early,  but  at  any  rate  to  get  up  early,"  is  another  case  in  point. 

"  *  Will  you  have  an  orange  or  a  fig  ? '  said  Dr.  James  Jackson  to 
a  fine  little  boy,  now  grown  up  to  goodly  stature.  ...  *  A  fig,' 
answered  Master  Theodore,  with  alacrity.  *  No  fever  there,'  said 
the  good  Doctor,  *or  he  would  certainly  have  said  an  orange.'  "* 

These  sallies  of  wise  humor,  which  adorned  his  speech  like  the 
delicate  lines  of  foam  on  an  advancing  wave,  bore  witness  to  a 
certain  love  of  grace  and  finish  which  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  man,  as  they  had  been  characteristic  of  his  father  in  the 
stately  days  before  the  Revolution,  but  they  were  also  significant,  for 
those  who  knew  him  best,  as  reminders  of  the  strong  currents  of 
thoughtfulness  and  devotion  that  moved  beneath  the  surface. 

If  one  asks  the  medical  colleagues  of  Dr.  Jackson  who  are  still 
living  for  what  traits  they  chiefly  remember  him,  they  will  speak  to 
you,  one  and  all,  of  the  kindness  which  he  showed  them  when  young 
physicians.     Plenty  of  evidence  could  be  cited  to  show  that  this 

•  From  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes's  address  at  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Medical  School. 
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tendency  formed  a  part  of  his  strong  instincts  of  sympathy  and  of 
his  desire  to  see  the  best  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Here,  again,  Dr.  Holmes's  discriminating  estimate  de- 
serves a  place : — 

<*  I  will  not  say  that,  during  his  long  career,  Dr.  Jackson  never 
made  an  enemy.  I  have  heard  him  tell  how,  in  his  very  early  days, 
old  Dr.  Danforth  got  into  a  towering  passion  with  him  about  some 
professional  consultation,  and  exploded  a  monosyllable  or  two  of 
the  more  energetic  kind  on  the  occasion.  I  remember  that  that 
somewhat  peculiar  personage.  Dr.  Waterhouse,  took  it  hardly 
when  Dr.  Jackson  succeeded  to  his  place  as  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice.  A  young  man  of  Dr.  Jackson's  talent  and  energy 
could  hardly  take  the  position  that  belonged  to  him  without  crowd- 
ing somebody  in  a  profession  where  three  in  a  bed  is  the  common 
rule  of  the  household.  But  he  was  a  peaceful  man  and  a  peace- 
maker all  his  days.  No  man  ever  did  more,  if  so  much,  to  produce 
and  maintain  the  spirit  of  harmony  for  which  we  consider  our 
medical  commimity  as  somewhat  exceptionally  distinguished." 

"  If  this  harmony  should  ever  be  threatened,  I  could  wish  that 
every  impatient  and  irritable  member  of  the  profession  would  read 
that  beautiful,  that  noble  Preface  to  the  ^Letters,'  addressed  to 
John  Collins  Warren.  I  know  nothing  finer  in  the  medical 
literature  of  all  time  than  this  Prefatory  Introduction.  It  is  a 
golden  prelude,  fit  to  go  with  the  three  great  Prefaces  which 
challenge  the  admiration  of  scholars, —  Calvin's  to  his  Institutes, 
DeThou's  to  his  History,  and  Cassaubon's  to  his  Polybius, —  not 
because  of  any  learning  or  rhetoric,  though  it  is  charmingly  written, 
but  for  a  spirit  flowing  through  it  to  which  learning  and  rhetoric 
are  but  as  the  breath  that  is  wasted  on  the  air  to  the  blood  that 
warms  the  heart." 

Dr.  Jackson's  personal  habits  were  methodical  and  systematic  to 
a  high  degree,  reflecting  in  these  respects  his  temperament  and 
principles.  Even  in  his  busiest  days  he  arrived  punctually  at 
every  engagement,  winning  the  praise  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
punctuality  had  played  in  his  own  life,  says :  "  But  I  know  individu- 
als living  at  this  time,  who  have  been  more  industrious,  more 
punctual  and  more  efficient  than  I  have :  and  I  may  venture  to 
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notice  here  the  names  of  two  such  persons ;  namely,  Dr.  James 
Jackson  and  President  Everett.  I  never  knew  either  of  these 
gentlemen  to  fail  to  fulfil  an  appointment  with  exactness ;  and  I 
do  know  that  they  occupy  and  have  through  life  occupied  the.  whole 
of  their  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of 
life  in  the  most  perfect  manner." 

He  was  noted  for  driving  with  dangerous  speed  through  the 
streets  of  the  pleasant  town ;  but,  once  in  the  patient's  chamber,  he 
made  it  a  principle  to  appear  attentive  and  calm,  though  he  gave 
to  each  visit  only  its  allotted  time.  It  was  his  custom  on  writing 
a  prescription  to  lay  it  down  for  a  few  moments  and  continue 
the  examination,  and  then  to  take  it  up  and  look  it  over  before 
handing  it  to  the  patient. 

He  wrote  no  diary,  and  for  this  reason  the  details  of  his  daily 
life  can  be  but  imperfectly  recorded.  He  even  kept  but  few  sys- 
tematic notes  of  his  patients'  illnesses,  not  from  lack  of  industry, 
but,  primarily,  because  he  found  that  to  take  notes  by  the  bedside 
distracted  his  attention  from  the  case  itself.  Fortunately,  he  was  a 
voluminous  writer  of  letters,  both  to  patients  and  to  friends ;  and  of 
these  quite  a  number  have  been  preserved. 

Quite  of  a  piece  with  Dr.  Jackson's  conservatism  in  opinion, 
to  which  reference  has  several  times  been  made,  his  accuracy  in 
observation,  and  his  methodical  habits  in  practice  and  in  his  daily 
life,  was  his  prudence  in  the  care  of  his  health.  He  worked  hard, 
and  could  spend  his  energy  freely  if  the  cause  demanded ;  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  principle  with  him  to  avoid  the  useless  squandering 
of  his  powers  and  the  undue  shortening  of  his  days  of  usefulness. 
This  was  a  doctrine  which  he  preached  as  well  as  practised,  as 
many  of  his  patients  have  borne  witness.  \ 

Medical  Writings. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  man  whose  medical  writ- 
ings, although  sound  and  good,  were  few  in  number.  This  is  true, 
if  he  be  compared  with  the  limited  number  of  great  writers  of  his 
day,  but  not  true,  if  only  his  personal  colleagues  are  taken  into 
account. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  an  investigator  in  the  fields  of  natural 
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science,  like  his  friend,  Dr.  Warren ;  but  his  clinical  and  pathologi- 
cal contributions  were  fairly  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  never  very  strong  and  always  under  the  pressure  of  a  large 
and  exacting  private  practice,  to  which,  after  a  time,  teaching  and 
hospital  work  were  added.  If  the  table  of  contents  of  the  New 
England  Medical  Journal  be  scanned,  it  will  be  found,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  that  he  wrote  more  of  the  articles  than  any 
other  single  physician.  Dr.  Warren,  coming  immediately  after  him 
with  one  less. 

Besides  these  shorter  articles,  the  Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  contain  several  lengthy  reports  on  epi- 
demic diseases  and  on  vaccination,  compiled  by  committees  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
elaborate  addresses,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  on  Fever,  on  the 
Brunonian  System,  on  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  on  Dr.  John  C. 
Gorham. 

In  his  earliest  professional  years.  Dr.  Warren  and  he  edited  the 
"  Pharmacopoeia,"  which  must  have  involved  much  labor.  When 
his  teaching  began,  he  wrote,  as  has  been  stated,  first,  a  careful 
and  extended  syllabus  of  his  lectures,  which  made  a  volume  of 
moderate  size,  and,  later,  full  notes  of  the  lectures  themselves,  in 
two  volumes. 

Finally,  there  came  the  memoir  of  his  son,  published  in  1836, 
and  in  1845  ^^  ^^o  volumes  entitled  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Physi- 
cian," and  "  Another  Letter/* 

Dr.  William  Osier,  whose  warm  sympathies  and  broad  learning 
have  led  him  to  see  and  to  signalize  the  proof  of  good  work  done 
by  men  who  deserved  well  of  their  own  day  but  are  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten  by  ours,  has  recently  delivered  an  admirable  ad- 
dress on  American  Bibliography,  in  which  he  enumerates  certain 
books  and  articles  which  the  eager  searcher  for  new  facts  rarely 
finds  it  essential  to  consult,  yet  with  which  each  liberal  student 
should  be  familiar.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  among  these  are 
the  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician  "  by  the  elder  Jackson,  and  the 
few  writings  of  his  son. 

Dr.  Jackson's  chief  claim  to  scientific  distinction  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  keen  and  conscientious  observer,  with  an  un- 
usual power  of  nice  discrimination  and  clear  expression.     If  the 
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physicians  of  the  better  class  are  divided  into  those  who  are  led 
to  practice  through  their  love  of  science  and  those  who  are  led  to 
take  up  scientific  studies  in  consequence  of  their  love  of  practice, 
it  would  be  in  the  latter  class  that  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  placed. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  show  a  thirst  for  the  collection  of  data  such 
as  distinguishes  many  men  of  scientific  achievement,  but  confined 
himself  to  the  painstaking  and  extremely  conscientious  study  of 
the  clinical  phenomena  which  came  before  him,  and  which  he  in- 
terpreted with  sound  judgment  and  with  a  thorough  utilization  of 
such  learning  as  it  had  been  within  his  power  to  gain.  And  thus, 
in  a  way,  his  work  illustrated  that  *'  besoin  de  la  vkritk  "  which  his 
friend  Louis,  using  the  term  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  mark  of  the  scientific  investigator. 

This  fidelity  in  clinical  observation  enabled  him  to  trace  certain 
descriptions  which  were  of  prime  importance.  Thus,  as  early  as 
181 2,  he  wrote  an  account  of  cholera  infantum,  which  Dr.  W.  D. 
Booker,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  recent  presidential  address  on  the 
early  history  of  the  summer  diarrhceas  of  infants,*  speaks  of  as 
"one  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  articles  that  has  ever 
been  written  on  the  cholera  infantum."  After  quoting  at  length 
from  Dr.  Jackson's  clear  and  telling  description, —  a  good  example 
of  his  fine  pencil-painting,  and  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  keen- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  observation, —  Dr.  Booker  continues : 
"  The  pathology  is  enriched  by  a  number  of  autopsies  which  were 
made  in  common  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and  Dr.  Jackson  during  a 
period  of  several  years.  These  autopsies  are  the  first  which  have 
been  reported  on  cholera  infantum,  and  are  of  great  value  in  es- 
tablishing the  inflammatory  character  of  the  disease."  Further 
quotations  are  made  describing  Dr.  Jackson's  opinions  on  the 
pathology  and  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Dr.  Jackson's  contributions  is  that  in 
the  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  intestines  in  his  "  Letters  to  a 
Young  Physician,"  where  he  describes  for  the  first  time  the  physi- 
cal diagnosis  of  the  disease  which  is  now  known  as  appendicitis. 
At  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
right  iliac  fossa  had  been  but  imperfectly  differentiated.  He  had 
not  the  anatomical  data  for  proving  that  this  differentiation  could 
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be  carried  materially  further,  but  he  did  lay  down  the  chief  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  his  new  disease  with  a  nicety  that  left  but 
little  to  be  desired.     Thus,  on  page  247,  he  writes :  — 

''There  is  another  disease,  in  which  the  coecum  may  be  sus- 
pected to  take  a  part,  which  is  not  extremely  rare ;  and  yet,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  distinctly  described.  I  will  attempt  the 
description,  but  may  not  be  successful ;  for  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  severity  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cases,  which  I  in- 
clude under  this  head.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  gradually,  in  a 
group  with  other  diseases  in  the  same  vicinity.  After  I  had  been 
led  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  I  could  look  back  and  find 
that  I  had  seen  it  before. 

"  In  my  early  years  I  noticed,  as  others  have  done,  that  in  peri- 
.  tonitis  the  inflammation  was  greatest  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  in  the  lowest  half  of  it  Let  me  call  this  lower  half  the 
iliac  quarter,  for  it  extends  somewhat  beyond  what  is  called  the 
iliac  region.  Subsequently  I  found  that  this  quarter  was  also  the 
seat  of  other  diseases,  oftener  than  the  corresponding  part  on  the 
left  side.  I  may  mention  painful  affections  and  tumors  of  different 
sorts,  which  I  met  with  on  the  right  side  more  than -on  the  left. 
At  length,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  perhaps,  I  got  to  distinguish 
the  particular  disease,'[which  I  wish  now  to  make  known  to  you.  I 
must  give  a  name  to  this  affection,  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  on 
without  one ;  therefore,  in  the  present  state^of  our  knowledge,  I 
will  denominate  it '  a  painful  tumor  near  the  coecum.'  .  .  . 

"  The  cases,  which  I  have  related,  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  severity  and  duration,  and  in  many  important  details.  If 
I  could  recall  all  I  have  seen,  this  would  be  more  fully  exempli- 
fied. I  have  not  seen  one  case  of  the  disease  which  has  proved 
fatal;  so  that  no  examination  post  mortem  ha3  enlightened  me 
upon  its  seat  and  particular  characteristics. 

'*  What,  now,  are  the  symptoms  common  to  these  cases  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  this  disease?  They  are 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  quarter,  but  not  confined  to  this,  for  it  often 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  this  quarter,  particularly  upward ;  and 
a  tumor,  varying  in  size,  so  deep  seated  in  the  abdomen  is  not  to 
be  felt  without  some  direct  pressure  on  the  part,  more  or  less  ten- 
der, sometimes  very  tender.     This  tumor  is  to  be  felt  near  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  where  this  is 
crossed  by  a  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  right  ilium.  It  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  centre  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  found  exactly  under  the  angle  formed 
by  the  lines  above  mentioned,  only  that  some  part  of  the  tumor 
lies  under  it.  This  may  not  be  mathematically  correct;  but  I 
believe  that  the  indurated  body  will  always  be  found,  when  the 
fingers  are  pressed  down  as  near  to  this  angle,  as  one  would  come 
in  an  examination  of  this  sort." 

In  the  same  careful  manner  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  as  then  known  to  him,  are  clearly  enumerated. 

In  1822  he  published  in  the  New  Et^land  Journal  of  Medicine 
under  the  title  "  On  a  Peculiar  Disease  resulting  from  the  Use  of 
Ardent  Spirits,"  an  account  of  what  is  now  known  as  Alcoholic 
Neuritis.  In  this  article  the  main  features  of  that  important 
affection  —  the  pain,  the  paralysis,  the  tendency  to  mental  symp- 
toms, the  prolonged  course  —  are  all  graphically,  though  briefly 
laid  down.  Even  the  greater  susceptibility  of  women  to  this 
action  of  alcohol  is  pointed  out.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  in  the 
complete  bibliography  given  by  Remak  in  his  recent  monograph 
on  Neuritis,  Dr.  Jackson's  name  occurs  the  first,  the  date  of  his 
contribution  being  separated  from  that  of  the  next  writer.  Dr. 
Magnus  Huss,  by  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  this  historical  recognition  in  any  other  place  ex- 
cept in  an  article  by  Dr.  William  Osier. 

It  is  plain  that  this  disease  had  been  attracting  Dr.  Jackson's 
attention  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  publication  of  his  ar- 
ticle, since  the  same  account,  in  almost  identically  the  same  words, 
is  given  in  a  book  of  very  beautifully  written  notes  on  Dr.  Jack- 
son's lectures,  made  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds, 
and  dated  18 15. 

It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  fidelity  shown  in  the  writing 
of  these  notes  illustrates  at  once  the  degree  of  consideration  in 
which  didactic  lectures  were  held  at  that  day  and  the  care  with 
which  the  lectures  themselves  were  prepared. 

It  may  be  permissible,  to  refer  to  one. other  piece  of  clinical 
description,  which  likewise  gives  the  best  account  that  I  know  of, 
for  that  day,  of  the  disease  with  which  the  writer  deals.     This 
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was  called  by  Dr.  Jackson  "Intermittent  Headache";  and,  al- 
though the  term  which  would  now  be  used  is  "supraorbital 
neuralgia,**  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether  anything  has  been 
gained  by  the  change  of  names,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  important  fact  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  which  Dr.  Jackson's 
title  keeps  alive,  that  this  affection  stands  in  a  close  relationship 
to  true  migraine.  The  disease  was  one  from  which  Dr.  Jackson 
himself  suffered  and  which  he  passed  on  to  several  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  its  characteristics  are  given  by  him  with  great 
fidelity. 

The  "Dissertation  on  Fever,**  which  was  read  as  the  annual 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  June  3,  18 18, 
is  a  contribution  of  considerable  interest  to  the  historian.  His 
principal  thesis  .is  that,  if  one  observes  carefully  the  various  dis- 
orders of  which  fever  forms  a  part,  striking  similarities  will  be 
found  to  exist  between  them,  underlying  a  variety  of  special  dif- 
ferences. The  differences  are  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  such 
as  the  fact  that  this  or  that  organ  becomes  inflamed  simultane- 
ously with  the  outbreak  of  the  fever,  or  that  the  toxic  substance 
causing  the  fever  is  present  in  greater  quantity  in  one  epidemic 
and  less  in  another,  etc.  The  points  of  resemblance  are*  due  to 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  fever  is  fever,  and  has  its  own  character- 
istics, most  of  which  can  be  recognized  in  each  case. 

This  opinion  is  placed  in  contrast  with  that  of  Sydenham,  who 
had  taught  that  each  epidemic  fever  formed  a  distinct  species. 
According  to  Sydenham,  the  fever  of  one  epidemic  demanded  a 
wholly  different  treatment  from  the  fever  of  another,  and  for  each 
.  case  it  might  be  possible  to  discover  some  specific  remedy.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jacksoo,  fever  was  a  more  or  less  definite  process,  ocur- 
ring  in  certain  stages,  which  follow  each  other,  sometimes  in 
regular,  sometimes  in  irregular  succession ;  and  the  task  of  the 
physician  is  to  learn  to  recognize  the  stage  which  is  present  at  a 
given  moment,  and  to  correct  the  functional  disorders  —  as  of  the 
heart,  the  capillaries,  circulation,  etc. —  which  characterize  that 
portion  of  the  disease. 

Of  course,  in  one  sense  both  of  the  writers  were  correct,  and  in 
many  senses  neither  of  them  was,  or  could  be  so ;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  some  of  the  most  recent  monographs  on  fever 
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the  essential  unity  of  this  disorder  is  distinctly  taught,  as  at  least 
probably  correct,  and  thus  Dr.  Jackson's  main  contention  is,  on  the 
whole,  substantiated.  It  was  the  therapeutic  outcome  of  the 
inquiry  which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart ;  and  he  was  ready  to  pin  his 
faith  on  the  importance,  for  treatment,  of  learning  to  discern,  with 
a  quick  eye,  the  presence  of  this  or  that  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion or  of  the  nervous  system  which  was  peculiar  to  one  or  the 
other  stage  of  "  fever,"  and  was  discoverable  underneath  the  other 
manifestations  of  disease  or  side  by  side  with  them.  The  aim  was 
a  good  one,  but  of  course  the  writer's  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
pathology  was  not  adequate  to  the  solving  of  the  complex  problems 
that  were  at  stake. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Jackson's  keen  sense  of  fitness  in  thera- 
peutic matters  that  he  strongly  recommends  a  kind  of  treatment 
for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  has  recently  come  to  the  front 
almost  as  a  novelty.  Thus,  on  page  198  of  the  "  Letters,"  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  a  particular  patient :  "  I  stated  the  opinion,  which 
I  had  then  entertained  for  some  years,  and  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  all  my  subsequent  experience,  namely,  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  all,  threatened  with  phthisis,  is  to  lead  an  active 
life  in  the  open  air ;  and  that,  if  they  cannot  do  that  without  too 
much  suffering  in  our  cold  climate,  they  should  go  to  a  warmer 
one,  where  they  can  do  it;  but  that  this  step  is  seldom  necessary, 
except  for  those,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  much  in- 
doors. As  he  had  passed  his  life  in  professional  business,  he  had 
not  become  tender.  He  was,  however,  accustomed  to  drive  about 
in  a  gig,  and  I  advised  that  he  should  ride  as  much  as  possible  on 
horseback." 

Again,  on  page  177  :  "I  once  had  a  patient  who  got  his  living 
by  white-washing.  That  is,  he  passed  his  time  in  washing  the  in- 
side walls  and  ceilings  of  houses ;  thus  surrounded  by  moisture, 
and  in  rooms  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  open  windows;  and 
consequently  steady  drafts  of  air  about  him.  He  was  satisfied 
that  he  did  better,  when  he  kept  at  his  work,  than  when  he  staid  at 
home." 
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List  of  Articles  written  for  the  "New  England  Journal 
OF  Medicine  and  Surgery"  by  Dr.  James  Jackson. 

Volume  I.    1812. 

1.  Remarks  on  Morbid  Effects  of  Dentition. 

Volume  II. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 

3.  Tic  Douloureux. 

4.  Case  of   a  Disease  which    has   lately  prevailed  in  Some  Parts  of  the 
Northern  States. , 

5.  Collections  of  Morbid  Anatomy.    II.  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  and 
Petechiae  in  the  Pericardium. 

Volume  III. 

6.  Collections  of  Morbid  Anatomy.     III.  Case  of  a  Boy  who  swallowed  a 
Piece  of  Copper. 

7.  Collections  of  Morbid  Anatomy.     IV.   Case  of  Inflammation  in  the 
Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  occasioning  Obstinate  Diarrhcea. 

8.  Case  of   Inflammation  in  the   Mucous   Membrane  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal  and  Malformation  of  the  Heart. 

Volume  V. 

9.  On  the  Properties  of  Life. 

10.  Collections  of  Morbid  Anatomy.    VI.  A  Case  of  Psoas  Abscess. 

11.  A  Case  of  Rheumatism  in  the  Heart,  Eyes,  etc. 

Volume  X.     182 1. 

12.  Cynanche  Laryngea. 

Volume  XI.    July,  1822. 

13.  On  the  Occasional  Prevalence  of  Fever  in  Certain  Families. 

October,  1822. 

14.  On  a  Peculiar  Disease  resulting  from  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits  (or 
Arthrodynia  k  Potu). 

Volume  XII.    July,  1823. 

15.  A  Case  of  Tubercles  in  Both  the  Chest  and  Abdomen,  Terminated  by 
Hydrocephalus  Intemus. 

Other  Publications. 

1.  Observations  concerning  the  Influenza  which  prevailed  in   Boston  in 
Febraary  and  March,  1807.     (Read  June  4,  1807.)     M.  M.  S.  VoL  II. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Vaccination.  (1808.)    M.  M.  S.  Vol.  I.  Appendix. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  Brunonian  System.     (1809.)   M.  M.  S.  Vol.  II. 
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4.  Report  on  the  Spotted  or  Petechial  Fever  by  Thomas  Welsh,  James 
Jackson,  and  John  C.  Warren.     (1813.)     M.  M.  S.  Vol.  II. 

5.  Eulogy  on  the  Character  of  John  Warren.     (18 15.)     M.  M.  S.  Vol.  III. 

6.  A  Syllabus  of -the  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Col- 
lege to  the  Medical  Students  of  Harvard  University.     (18 16.) 

7.  A  Syllabus  of  the  Lectures  to  the  Senior  Sophisters  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    (1816.) 

8.  A  Discourse  on  Fever,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  (June,  181 8.) 
M.  M.  S.  Vol.  III. 

9.  Text-book  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  Fart  i,  2.  For  the  use  of  the  medical  students  of  Harvard  University. 
(1825-27.) 

xo.  An  Address  at  the  Funeral  of  John  Gorham.  (31st  of  March,  1829.) 
M.  M.  S.  Vol.  IV. 

11.  Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  on  Spasmodic  Cholera. 
(1832.) 

12.  James  Jackson,  Jr.  Memoir,  with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  to  his 
Father  and  Medical  Cases  collected  by  him.     (1835.) 

13.' Louis,  P.  C.  A.  Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Blood-letting,  etc. 
Translated  by  Charles  G.  Putnam,  with  preface  and  appendix  by  James  Jack- 
son.    (1836.) 

14.  On  a  Variety  of  Paruria  Retentionis  Peculiar  to  Females.  (1836.) 
M.  M.  S.  Vov.  V. 

15.  A  Report  Founded  on  the  Cases  of  Typhoid  Fever  or  the  Common 
Continued  Fever  of  New  England  which  occurred  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  from  the  Opening  of  that  Institution  in  September 
1821-1835.     (1838.) 

16.  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician.     (1855.) 

17.  Memoir  on  the  Last  Sickness  of  General  Washington  and  its  Treat- 
ment by  Attending  Physicians,     (i860.) 

18.  Another  Letter  to  a  Young  Physician.     (1861.) 

His  principal  honorary  titles  were  as  follows:  Harv.  B.A., 
A.M. ;  M.B.  1802;  M.D.  1809;  LL.D.  1854;  Hersey  Professor 
Theory  and  Practice  Physics ;  Professor  Emeritus ;  Overseer ;  Pres- 
ident American  Academy;  member  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety; Honorary  Member  Royal  Medical  Chirurgical  Society, 
London. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


THE   FRANCHISE  QUESTION   AGAIN. 

Recent  erroneous  statements  in  the  daily  press  as  to  the  act  of 
the  legislation  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Overseers  render 
it  expedient  to  recall  the  history  of  the  franchise  question. 

The  power  of  determining  what  persons  should  vote  for  Over- 
seers was  formerly  vested  jin  the  legislature ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1898  a  bill  which  extended  the  franchise  to  graduates  of  all 
departments  of  Harvard  University  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
after  an  animated  controversy. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
alumni  of  the  College,  and  that  their  vote  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  argument  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
prepared  and  signed  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Joseph  H. 
Choate  (now  ambassador  to  England),  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Hooper,  formerly  Treasurer  of  the  University ;  and  the  argument 
on  the  other  side  was  prepared  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  late 
Professor  Dunbar,  and  the  late  John  C.  Ropes. 

These  statements  were  sent  to  the  alumni  of  the  College ;  and, 
as  a  result,  2,782  alumni  voted  against  the  proposed  change,  and 
1,481  in  favor  of  it.  Of  the  classes  from  1822  to  1898,  only  six 
voted  in  favor  of  the  change.  (See  Harvard  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31, 
1899.) 

In  spite  of  the  decisive  character  of  this  vote,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious understanding  between  many  of  the  graduates  most  in- 
terested in  the  question,  the  agitation  was  soon  renewed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  extension.  Whether  or  not  this  was  a  breach 
of  faith,  it  was  felt  by  both  sides  that  the  legislature  was  no  place 
to  debate  such  differences ;  and,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  passed, 
without  opposition  from  either  side,  transferring  the  right  to 
determine  who  should  vote  for  Overseers  from  the  legislature  to 
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the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  with  the  proviso  that  the  act 
should  not  come  into  effect  until  three  years  after  its  acceptance 
by  the  Overseers  and  corporation, —  Le,,  that  no  vote  should  be 
taken  upon  any  question  of  extension  for  three  years. 

It  is  this  act  which  was  recently  accepted  by  the  Overseers  with- 
out opposition.  It  neither  extends  the  suffrage  (as  some  of  the 
daily  papers  seem  to  suppose)  nor  affords  any  indication  that  it  will 
be  extended.  .  It  simply  removes  the  matter  from  the  control  of  the 
legislature. 

The  three-year  proviso  was  inserted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
permitting  the  alumni  to  determine  the  complexion  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers ;  and  it  is  evident  that  at  the  next  three  Commencement 
days  the  views  of  the  candidates  for  Overseers  on  this  topic  will 
be  a  preponderant  consideration  with  many  alumni.  The  extension 
certainly  will  not  be  accomplished  without  vigorous  opposition, 
both  within  and  without  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Those  who  oppose  the  change  feel  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  alumni,  and 
that  their  vote,  given  after  a  full  presentation  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  by  most  competent  exponents,  shoula  be  regarded  as 
decisive.  Appeals  made  to  undergraduates  to  favor  the  change  be 
cause  men  from  other  colleges  in  the  professional  schools  played 
on  last  year's  winning  football  team  are  hardly  appropriate  or 
controlling.  Second,  if  the  question  is  to  be  reargued,  they 
point  out  that  the  Law  School  and  the  Medical  School  both  re- 
quire a  college  degree  as  a  condition  of  admission ;  they  contend 
that  the  graduates  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  colleges  who 
come  to  these  schools,  and  who  retain  through  life  a  loyal  allegiance 
to  their  colleges,  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment at  Harvard. 

In  1898  these  views  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
alumni ;  and,  as  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation,  it  is 
likely  that  the  alumni  and  Overseers  will  remain  of  the  opinion 
that  Harvard  Overseers  had  best  be  elected  by  Harvard  men. 


The  above  paragraphs  clipped  from  the  Harvard  Bulletin  out- 
line the  status  of  the  franchise  question  very  clearly,  and  state 
certain  of  the  objections  to  the  extension  of  this  right     Those  of 
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the  alumni  of  the  Medical  School  who  are  also  graduates  of  the 
College,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  vote  for  Overseers,  should 
turn  out  in  full  force  next  spring,  and  see  to  it  that  the  friends  of 
the  extension  of  franchise  are  not  defeated  when  nominated  for 
Overseers. 


ON   COMMENCEMENT   DAY. 

"  One  of  the  many  enjoyable  features  of  last  Commencement  was 
the  closing  of  the  yard  to  the  public,  with  admission  by  ticket, 
issued  only  to  Harvard  men.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alimini  Association  has  appreciated  this,  and  has  recommended 
that  the  same  thing  be  tried  next  year. 

To  all  who  were  in  Cambridge  last  Commencement  the  absence 
from  the  yard  of  the  usual  outsider  and  hanger-on  was  particularly 
noticeable  and  agreeable.  Their  absence  from  the  class  spreads 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  class  secretaries.  By  all  means  let 
us  continue  to  keep  them  out."  This  year,  if  similar  admission 
tickets  are  required  to  the  yard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  will  try  to  supply  tickets  to  members  of  the 
Association  in  some  more  satisfactory  way  than  last  year.  We 
should  be  glad  of  suggestions  from  members  as  to  what  method 
would  best  accommodate  the  alumni. 


THE   THREE  YEARS'  COURSK 

A  great  change  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  is  announced  in  the  college  regulations  for  1902-03. 
The  new  rules  apply  to  students  admitted  to  college  as  Freshmen 
with  the  class  of  1905  and  to  all  students  subsequently  admitted. 

In  brief,  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  at  present  for  a  student  to 
obtain  an  A.B.  in  four  years,  and  easier  for  him  to  get  the  degree 
in  three  years.  Between  the  former  requirements  for  an  A.B.  in 
three  years  and  for  an  A.B.  in  four  years,  a  compromise  has  been 
reached  by  raising  the  entire  standard  of  college  work  and  by 
requiring  the  same  standard  for  a  three  as  for  a  four  years' 
course. 
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Under  the  former  rules  a  recommendation  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  required  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one-half  of  a 
student's  course ;  and,  to  obtain  the  degree  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year,  a  student  had  to  pass  his  courses  with  grades  entitling  him  to 
graduation  cum  laude^ —  that  is,  with  grade  A  or  B  in  nine  courses. 
Under  the  changed  rules,  two-thirds  instead  of  one-half  of  a 
student's  grades  are  required  to  be  above  D  for  an  A.B.  in  four 
years,  and  the  same  standard  of  work  is  necessary  for  the  degree 
in  three  years. 

The  changes  are  not  made  particularly  to  encourage  the  three 
years'  course,  but  rather  not  to  discourage  those  students  who 
desire  especially  to  complete  their  course  in  three  years,  and  to 
establish  a  fair  system  of  requirements  by  judging  students'  work 
in  the  three  years'  as  well  as  in  the  four  years'  course  by  the 
same  standard.    (Clipped  from  the  Harvard  Bulieiin.) 


PROFESSOR  MINOT  HONORED. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  has  been  conferred 
by  Oxford  University  on  Professor  Charles  S.  Minot  of  the 
Medical  School.  He  is  at  present  in  Europe  on  sabbatical  leave, 
but  will  return  before  the  second  half-year  begins. 


DEMURRER  IN   THE  BRIGHAM   HOSPITAL  CASE. 

In  the  case  of  Herbert  F.  Brigham  v.  the  Feter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  and  others,  the  defendant  hospital  has  filed  a  demurrer 
to  the  bill  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  The  ground  of  the  demurrer  is  general, —  that  the  plaintiff 
has  no  case, —  and  the  defendant  asks  that  the  bill  be  dismissed. 
The  action  is  brought,  as  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns, 
to  determine  the  plaintiff's  right  in  a  trust  fund  for  $4,000,000 
created  under  the  will  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  NOTES. 


The  Corporation  of  the  Medical  School  has  approved  the 
vote  of  the  Faculty  to  raise  the  tuition  fee  for  the  fourth  year 
from  $ioo  to  $200,  making  the  fee  uniform  for  all  four  years. 
When  only  a  three-year  course  was  required  for  a  degree,  the  fee 
for  a  fourth  year  was  made  smaller  as  an  inducement  to  the  stu- 
dents to  enter  upon  another  year.  The  requirements  for  a  degree 
now  demand  four  years  of  study.  This  change  will  affect  all  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  school  after  the  academic  year  1902-03,  but 
they  will  be  exempt  from  the  customary  graduation  fee  of  $30. 


It  il 


The  Medical  School  Faculty  announces  the  following  awards 
of  scholarships  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

The  Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  to  C.  L.  Overlander 
2M.,  and  L.  G.  Beeley  3M. 

The  Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship  to  W.  C.  Woodward  3M. 

The  Claudius  M.  Jones  Scholarship  to  B.  E.  Sibley  2M. 

The  Hilton  Scholarships  to  G.  S.  Amsden  2M.,  and  E.  H.  Place 
3M. 

The  Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship  to  L.  S.  Beals  3M. 

The  Eveleth  Scholarships  to  S.  J.  Beach  2M.,  H.  B.  C.  Riemer 
3M.,  and  L.  Arkin  3M. 

The  Edward  Wigglesworth  Scholarship  to  C.  H.  Staples  3M. 

The  Charles  B.  Porter  Scholarship  to  R.  G.  Stearns  2M. 

The  Faculty  Scholarships  to  A.  W.  Foss  3M.,  G.  T.  Spicer 
4M.,  J.  Stanton  4M.,  and  W.  L.  Sargent  4M. 

The  John  Thomson  Taylor  Scholarship  to  D.  Robinson  2M. 

The  Ludius  F.  Billings  Scholarship  to  C.  W.  Eveleth  4M. 

The  Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship  to  W.  L.  Barnes  3M. 

The  Cotting  Gift  to  H.  L.  Smith  4M. 

The  Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship  to  T.  Ordway  2M. 
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The  first-year  class  at  the  Medical  School  have  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  president,  C.  Frothingham, 
'02 ;  secretary,  J.  B.  Manning,  '03 ;  executive  committee,  the  two 
officers,  ex  officio^  and  E.  H.  Risley  (Yale,  '02),  W.  J.  Mixter 
(M.  I.  T.  *o2),  and  J.  M.  Birnie  (Williams,  '02). 


PRELIMINARY   REGISTRATION   FIGURES. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  registration  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  at  the  close  of  registration  on  Saturday, 
October  4, 

The  Medical  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year, 
since  a  Bachelor's  degree  was  required  for  admission,  has  sixteen 
more  in  the  entering  class  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  The  graduation  in  June  of  a  large  class,  which  entered 
under  the  old  system,  would  naturally  produce  a  decrease  in  the 
total  registration  at  the  Medical  School  in  spite  of  a  slight  gain 
in  the  entering  class :  — 

Graduate  Courses 7 

Fourth  Class 112 

Third  Class 145 

Second  Class 90 

First  Class  .* 83 

Total 437 

The  above  figures  were  compiled  October  4,  and  a  few  more 
men  have  registered  as  first-year  medical  students  since  that  date. 
Undoubtedly,  the  entering  class  will  be  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  when  all  have  registered.  The  figures  (from  the  Harvard 
Bulletin)  of  registration  at  the  Law  School  are  interesting  to  us 
at  this  time,  and  so  are  appended  here. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  the  Law  School  is  636,  which  is 
1 1  more  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Following  is  the  registration 
by  classes :  — 

Third  year 166 

Second  year 195 

First  year : 226 

Special 49 

Totol 636 
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Of  this  number,  627  are  college  graduates,  a  larger  proportion 
than  in  any  other  law  school  in  the  United  States.  In  all,  94 
colleges  and  universities  are  represented.  Harvard  has  240  gradu- 
ates, Yale  54,  Brown  31,  Dartmouth  25,  University  of  California 
17,  Amherst  12,  Princeton  12,  Bowdoin  12,  and  Williams  11. 

This  registration  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  percentage  of 
college  graduates  enrolled,  but  also  for  the  gain  in  numbers  main- 
tained in  spite  of  the  requirement  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  for  ad- 
mission, which  has  now  been  in  force  for  several  years.  The  fear 
that  the  maintenance  of  so  high  a  standard  for  admission  would 
cause,  even  for  a  few  years,  a  serious  drain  on  the  funds  of  the 
University,  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  in  the  school. 
In  fact,  those  who  favored  the  establishment  of  that  standard  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  cut  down  the  attendance,  and  consequently 
reduce  the  classes  to  a  less  cumbersome  size,  have  been  dis- 
appointed. 

We  must  judge  the  future  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  the  Medical  School  will  have  a  similar  experience  to 
that  of  the  Law  School.  In  five  years  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to 
fill  the  new  Medical  School. 


ARTHUR  WILLIAM   TRYON   iM. 

Arthur  William  Tryon  iM.  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Auburn 
Me.,  after  a  two  weeks*  illness  with  t)rphoid  fever.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Edward  Little  High  School  at  Auburn,  and 
entered  Bates,  receiving  his  degree  there  last  June,  a4m  laude. 
This  fall  he  entered  the  Medical  School  in  the  class  of  1906. 


The  following  notice  was  read  to  the  undergraduates  of  the 
school,  and  has  resulted  in  a  course  of  six  lectures  being  offered  to 
the  whole  school :  — 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  change  of  the  Medical  School  to  a  new  en- 
vironment with  greatly  improved  equipment,  the  question  of  how  to  gain  a 
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corresponding  improvement  in  the  mental  environment  of  the  students  has 
suggested  itself  to  a  number  of  medical  undergraduates. 

In  the  present  conditions  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  students  of  the 
school  to  assemble  as  a  whole,  which  tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  feeling 
of  unity.  To  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  is  an  object  for  which  we,  as  members 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  should  earnestly  strive,  since  upon 
it  depends  much  of  the  future  growth  of  the  school,  and  also  much  of  our  indi- 
vidual share  in  this  growth. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  Medical  School 
hereafter  will  in  part  be  based  upon  the  characteristics  we  present  members 
display,  it  would  seem  wise  for  us  to  know  something  of  what  the  community 
at  large  will  expect  of  us  as  members  of  our  profession.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  a  course  of  five  or  six  talks  be  given  during  the  winter  and  spring 
by  men  eminent  in  various  callings  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Relation  of 
the  Physician  to  the  Community, —  men  of  a  type  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
every  man  in  the  school  to  be  present  at  the  series. 

At  class  meetings  of  the  various  classes,  held  in  November,  res- 
olutions were  passed  in  accordance  with  the  above ;  and  each  class 
president  was  empowered  to  appoint  two  other  members  of  the 
class  to  form  a  committee  of  twelve  to  carry  this  to  an  issue.  The 
committee  thus  formed  is  composed  of  J.  W.  Lane,  J.  A.  Romans, 
G.  O.  Clark,  Fourth  Class;  J.  D.  Barney,  W.  J.  Lee,  E.  F. 
Timmins,  Third  Class ;  F.  L.  Barnett,  J.  L.  Whitney,  A.  G.  Rice, 
Second  Class ;  C.  Frothingham,  W.  J.  Mixter,  E.  H.  Risley,  First 
Class. 

The  first  lecture,  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  was  given  Dec. 
17,  1902.  It  was  attended  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents and  twenty  of  the  instructors  of  the  school.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  graduates  as  well  as  the  undergraduates  it  is  appended 
here. 

ADDRESS    OF   PRESIDENT   ELIOT. 

DEC.   17,   1902. 

Gentlemen^ — I  do  not  know  that  any  subject  has  been  stated 
for  me.  If  there  has  been,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  but  I  pro- 
pose to  talk  to  you  just  from  a  few  brief  notes  about  the  quality, 
the  metaphysical  moral  quality,  of  the  physician  and  his  relations 
to  the  community. 

I  have  had  considerable  observation  of  doctors  in  the  course  of 
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my  life.  I  began  to  know  about  them  in  the  year  1855,  and  I 
think  it  was  then  that  I  first  talked  to  the  Medical  School ;  and  I 
have  had  a  large  experience  with  them  in  my  family  in  its  nu- 
merous branches,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  large  family  stock  ; 
and  I  have  seen  much  of  their  work  in  this  community;  and 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  ever  since  1869, 
so,  naturally,  I  have  seen  a  very  good  side  of  physicians  there. 
Though  I  am  not  a  complete  outsider,  I  have  had  rather  unusual 
opportunities  of  observing  physicians  at  wort  Some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  in  the  world  are  physicians. 

Now  what,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  physician  as  a  man,  or  what 
ought  he  to  be,  rather  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  has  got  t6  be  a 
man  with  very  keen  senses.  He  has  an  excellent  physical  equip- 
ment, he  has  to  be  a  very  keen  observer.  He  must  see  promptly 
and  accurately,  and  he  must  see  a  great  deal  without  seeming  to 
look  intently.  That  is  a  fine  art  in  a  physician, —  to  see  everything 
there  is  to  see  about  his  patient  and  never  seeming  to  look  intently 
at  him  or  her.  That  is  an  art  which  implies  great  promptness 
of  perception,  quickness  and  vigor.  Then  he  must  be  able  to 
recognize  by  slight  signs  —  and  sometimes  very  slight  signs  —  the 
mental  states  as  well  as  bodily  states.  That  is  a  very  fine 
quality  of  the  physician's  sight.  He  ought  to  have  a  very 
good  sense  of  smell.  He  ought  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
coal  gas  in  the  entry  when  he  goes  into  the  house,  and  he 
ought  to  detect  sewer  gas  quicker  than  anybody  else  can.  He 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  certain  diseases  by 
the  odor  which  pervades  a  room  or  the  street-car.  The  nose  can 
tell  a  competent  person  about  the  ingredients  of  a  fluid  mixture  or 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  a  fluid  mixture,  when  chemistry  would  be 
resorted  to  in  vain.  I  have  often  observed  that  a  good  sense  of 
smell  is  a  real  safeguard :  it  is  a  safeguard  for  anybody  that  pos- 
sesses it ;  it  is  a  very  convenient  faculty  for  a  physician. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  physician  needs  acute  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Auscultation  brings  you  in  contact  with  this  practice  in  hear- 
ing. You  listen  for  obscure  sounds ;  you  must  know  what  they  are 
signs  of ;  you  must  know  what  to  accept ;  what  not  to  accept. 
Hearing  —  the  sense  of  hearing  —  in  a  physician  has  to  be  ade- 
quate :  he  has  to  be  able  to  hear  a  great  many  things  which  com- 
mon people  would  not  hear. 
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And,  then,  the  touch.  Merely  the  difference  between  one  sur- 
geon and  another  is  often  almost  completely  in  the  sense  of  touch. 
There  is  a  surgeon  in  this  city  who  is  said  to  be  able  to  feel  more 
with  his  long  fore  finger  than  any  other  surgeon  in  the  city.  That 
fore  finger  has  been  enough  to  make  his  fortune,  considering  that 
he  was  endowed  also  with  a  most  admirable  mind.  The  sense  of 
touch  is,  as  I  suppose  you  have  already  learned,  to  be  trained 
highly  in  a  physician,  and  is  a  quality  —  a  physical  quality  —  of  in- 
estimable value. 

Now,  given  these  keen  senses,  what  are  the  principal  mental 
qualities  of  a  physician  or  a  surgeon?  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  he  needs  above  most  men  discernment, —  discrimination. 
He  needs  to  see  things  straight,  and  to  discriminate  exactly  be- 
tween this  thing  and  that  thing,  this  phenomenon  and  that  phe- 
nomenon, this  inclination  of  the  mind  and  that  inclination  of  the 
mind.  He  then  has  to  have  a  first-rate  memory  for  phenomena, 
for  symptoms,  if  you  please, —  for  the  phenomena  of  a  disease  that 
he  does  not  see  once  in  more  than  five  years.  He  goes  into  the 
country  to  practise,  and  he  must  remember  that  ten  years  ago  he 
saw  in  a  hospital  this  disease,  has  not  seen  it  since,  recognizes 
it  immediately,  through  memory.     He  needs  a  strong  memory. 

And,  then,  he  also  needs  a  rather  peculiar  faculty,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  power  of  successive  elimination.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  your  professors  talk  to  you  about  this  or 
not.  It  is  the  great  faculty  in  diagnosis,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  profession  which  needs  this  so  much.  The  physician, 
looking  at  the  symptoms,  the  appearances,  listening  to  all  the 
sounds,  touching,  if  touch  comes  into  play,  eliminates  one  after 
another  the  causes  or  antecedents.  He  dismisses  from  his  mind 
first  one  supposition,  another,  another,  another,  and  then  another ; 
and  by  this  process  of  elimination  —  successive  elimination  —  he 
arrives  at  last  at  the  true  antecedent  or  the  true  cause.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  great  faculty  in  diagnosis. 

But  how  about  the  disposition  or  temperament  of  a  physician  ? 
These  are  vague  terms :  they  describe  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
delineated  with  precision;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  physician, —  his  general  disposition  or  tempera- 
ment.    In  the  first  place,  he  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  alert,  and 
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what  I  may  call  collected, —  that  is,  full  of  resource,  mastering  his 
resources ;  not  flighty  or  scattering,  but  collected  and  sympathetic, 
but,  nevertheless,  calm  and  steady.  I  think  the  word  "  steady  "  de- 
scribes very  well  a  very  advantageous  quality  in  a  physician, — one 
which  affects  the  mind  of  the  patient,  young  or  old.  The  physi- 
cian needs  often  to  be  expressive,  to  say  in  a  winning  way  what 
he  thinks ;  but,  although  he  must  be  expressive  on  occasion,  he 
must  also  be  reserved.  He  must  be  impenetrable  on  occasion, — 
impossible  for  anybody  to  read  his  countenance,  sometimes, — but 
oftener  open  and  frank.  He  must  have  the  faculty  of  inviting 
confidence.  The  relation  of  the  physician  to  his  patients  and  the 
families  that  he  attends  is  intensely  confidential.  Father  con- 
fessor is  nothing  to  it  The  relations  of  the  physician  to  a 
family  are  ordinarily  vastly  more  confidential  than  the  relations  of 
the  priest  or  minister.  I  say  his  manner,  his  mental  make-up, 
his  moral  make-up,  should  invite  confidence.  A  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, a  very  bright  woman,  said  of  a  woman  friend  of 
hers,  "  Telling  things  to  her  is  like  putting  them  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground."  That  is  exactly  the  description  of  the  quality  in  a 
physician  which  invites  confidence:  telling  things  to  him  —  the 
most  confidential  things  —  is  "  like  putting  them  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground." 

Should  a  physician  be  conservative  or  radical  in  his  tempera- 
ment ?  He  must  be  both.  That  is  difficult  perhaps,  yet  not  impos- 
sible. He  must  welcome  things  new.  The  whole  history  of  medi- 
cine shows  that  the  most  useless  practices  have  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies in  medicine,  and  were  only  eradicated  by  adventurers,  if  you 
please,  by  men  who  welcomed  the  new,  tried  the  new,  and  reme- 
died in  that  way  great  evils.  The  physician  is  constantly  invited 
to  consider  new  forms,  new  drugs,  new  remedies  of  all  sorts,  new 
processes  in  surgery,  new  treatments  of  one  kind  and  another,  for 
the  human  body.  Must  he  not  be  conservative  ?  Surely,  he  must 
cautiously  approve  the  new  and  hold  fast  to  only  that  which  he 
finds  good.  In  my  observation  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
years  that  I  have  had  it  in  sight,  I  have  seen  an  abandonment  of 
universal  practices  among  doctors  over  and  over  again.  For 
instance,  when  I  was  young,  Doctor  Holmes  was  preaching  in  vain, 
year  after  year,  the  doctrine  that  puerperal  fever  was  contagious, 
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and  was  carried  from  one  woman  to  another  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician. His  teaching  was  received  in  the  profession  with  incredul- 
ity,—  indeed,  with  somewhat  violent  protests,  severe  criticism ;  but 
it  was  gospel  truth,  and  the  truth  has  now,  of  course,  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated.  Yet  the  profession  at  that  time  strenuously 
resisted  the  new  doctrine.  I  have  heard  the  most  prominent  sur- 
geon in  Boston,  of  thirty  years  ago,  object  to  any  training  of  nurses 
in  a  hospital  or  school.  He  thought  that  it  would  destroy  their 
usefulness.  Think  of  that!  There  is  the  idea  of  a  man  only 
thirty  years  ago.  I  have  heard  this  same  man  say  that  the  sur- 
geon who  attempted  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian 
tumor  was  worse  than  a  murderer.  How  is  it  to-day?  How 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  by  that  com- 
paratively safe  operation ! 

Ill  my  younger  days,  I  was  brought  closely  in  contact  with  con- 
sumption. No  American  physician  —  not  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  —  ever  lisped  a  word  to  me  to  the  effect  that  consumption 
was  contagious,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  sputum. 
Not  a  syllable  was  ever  delivered  to  me  on  the  subject  until  I 
went  to  Europe;  and  the  first  French  physician  I  called  on 
said :  "  You  are  extremely  careless.  Has  nobody  told  you  that 
you  must  take  care  of  the  sputum  in  tuberculosis?"  Nobody 
had.  That  is  only  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  now  we  take 
precautions  against  spitting  in  public  conveyances.  I  speak  of 
these  things  because  tjiey  illustrate  the  necessity  in  the  physician 
of  attention  to  the  new,  to  the  new  preparations  perhaps,  to  the 
new  doctrines,  to  the  new  processes,  to  the  new  operation.  The 
whole  history  of  medicine  and  surgery  abounds  in  practices  which 
are  not  only  not  beneficent,  but  injurious.  He  should  constantly 
seek  to  be  delivered  from  these  wrong,  inherited  tendencies  of  his 
profession. 

Did  any  of  you  read  the  life  and  letters  of  the  famous  French 
surgeon,  Ambrose  Par^  ?  He  accompanied  the  French  armies  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  those  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as  we 
now  call  the  army  surgeon.  There  were  surgeons  attached  to  the 
great  officers  of  the  army.  He  accompanies  the  army  on  a  terrible 
campaign  in  Italy,  when  town  after  town  was  besieged  and  taken. 
He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  life.     After  a  fearful  onslaught 
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upon  a  fortified  city,  he  worked  continuously  for  twenty-four  hours, 
largely  amputating  limbs.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  invariably  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  his  profession  in  those  days,  and  had  dipped 
the  stumps  into  hot  oil ;  oil  so  hot  that  it  cauterized  the  wound, — 
burned  it.  Within  a  short  time  his  supply  of  hot  oil  gave  out ;  and 
he  was  forced,  by  lack  of  material,  to  dress  a  considerable  number 
of  stumps  without  any  hot  oil,  without  this  process  of  cauterization. 
Fortunately,  the  army  remained  stationary  several  weeks,  and  Par^ 
observed  that  the  stumps  which  had  not  been  put  into  the  hot  oil 
did  a  great  deal  better  than  those  that  had  been ;  and  from  that 
time  he  abandoned  the  treatment  of  stumps  in  that  way,  to  the  in- 
finite relief  of  the  army,  I  may  say.  It  was  a  great  step  in  the 
progress  of  surgery, —  accidentally  arrived  at. 

The  surgeon  and  physician  ne^ds  next  to  be  trained  in  exact 
inference.  The  skilful  physician  sees  his  facts  first,  gets  those 
together.  Then  he  makes  a  record  of  those  facts,  and  a  practical 
and  exact  direct  record  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  your 
profession.  But  what  next  ?  He  must  be  sure  not  to  go  one  hair's 
breadth  beyond  the  just  inference  of  those  facts.  I  told  the  stoiy 
once  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  to 
illustrate  this  point.  It  was  to  this  effect.  I  had  seen  this  story 
in  a  newspaper.  An  old  gentleman  went  into  an  eating  resort  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  negro  in  attendance  at  the  door  took  his 
hat  from  him.  When  the  old  gentleman  had  a  comfortable  lunch- 
eon, he  went  out  feeling  quite  pleasant  ^  and  then  the  negro 
handed  him  his  hat,  and  he  said  to  the  negro,  "  How  did  you 
know  that  was  my  hat  among  so  many ? "  "I  did  not  know  it, 
sir."  "Why  did  you  give  this  hat  to  me  then?"  "Because  you 
gave  it  to  me,  sir."  [Applause.]  I  observe  that  a  newspaper 
of  late  has  attributed  that  adventure  to  myself,  but  I  only  told  the 
story  to  illustrate  the  precise  inference.  That  negro  did  not  go 
one  hair  beyond  the  fact  that  he  knew. 

Ambrose  Par^  was  careful  in  this  matter.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful for  the  time,  very  successful  in  many  serious  operations, 
and  he  was  often  congratulated  on  his  success ;  but  he  said  in 
reply,  "  I  dressed  your  wounds,  but  God  healed  them."  He 
stuck  to  the  fact  that  he  knew ;  namely,  that  he  had  dressed  those 
wounds.     Beyond  that  he  attributed  no  virtue  to  himself. 
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The  happy  doctor  is  in  a  high  degree  altruistic  ;  that  is  to  say 
he  thinks  and  works  for  others  with  the  least  possible  thought 
about  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  that  is  the  best  re- 
ceipt in  the  world  for  happiness, —  to  think  and  work  for  others 
with  the  least  possible  thought  about  one^  self.  That  is  what  the 
doctor  is  doing  all  the  time. 

For  whom  does  the  physician  work  ?  In  the  first  place,  for  the 
human  family, —  a  little  group  of  persons,  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren. I  need  not  say  what  is  universally  recognized  by  histo- 
rians, economists,  and  moralists, —  that  the  f amilj^  is  the  important 
unit  in  human  society, —  not  the  individual,  but  the  family.  It 
is  the  family  that  is  the  making  of  the  state,  the  foundation  of 
every  other  valued  grouping  of  human  beings.  Now  I  say  that 
the  physician,  in  the  first  place,  serves  the  family ;  and,  in  doing 
that,  he  is  working  right  at  the  heart  of  things.  The  family  is  in 
human  society  a  permanent,  indispensible,  supremely  important 
thing.  Where  does  the  physician  begin  in  the  family  ?  Generally, 
with  the  birth  of  the  child.  Now  that  is  a  family  miracle  around 
which  goes  an  indescribable  complex  of  human  emotions, —  hopes, 
—  this  wonderful  birth.  The  doctor  advises  during  pregnancy, 
he  is  at  the  birth,  sees  the  delight  of  the  father  and  the  mother, 
he  testifies  that  this  is  a  well-formed  child,  he  inspires  the  hope  that 
this  boy  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  man.  And  then  he  appears 
in  the  family  as  a  teacher.  I  saw  this  process  going  on  day  before 
yesterday.  He  has  to  teach  the  mother,  when  it  is  time  to  wean 
the  child,  or  wean  the  child  in  part,  exactly  how  to  make  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother's  milk ;  and  that  is  perhaps  the  first  lesson 
the  young  woman  ever  received  in  exact  measure  and  combining 
three  ingredients  or  four  ingredients.  The  education  of  women 
in  these  respects  is  neglected,  and  the  doctor  is  often  the  first 
teacher  a  woman  has  in  those  things.  It  is  simply  teaching  of 
exact  measure,  to  even  take  the  temperature.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  can  yet  imagine  how  important  those  first  experiences  are, 
what  it  is  to  the  young  father  and  mother,  how  they  watch  the  ex- 
periments as  they  proceed,  how  much  of  mental  training  there  is 
in  it  for  father  and  mother,  how  great  the  delight  of  success.  The 
physician  is  in  it  all. 

Then  the  physician,  if  he  has  been  well  trained,  gives  the  family 
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great  help  in  regard  to  diet  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  few 
persons  know  anything  about  diet  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  students  of  Harvard  College  as  regards  eating.  [Applause.] 
One  would  imagine  that  they  never  had  those  elementary  lessons 
with  regard  to  the  sort  of  eating  and  drinking  which  is  sustaining 
to  health  and  vigor.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  the  modem  doctor, 
the  contribution  to  every  family  of  teaching  in  these  respects. 
The  physician  ought  not  to  regard  himself  as  the  aid,  when  dis- 
ease has  set  in.  He  ought  to  regard  himself  as  the  teacher  of  the 
processes  and  modes  of  life  which  prevent  disease  from  setting  in : 
that  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  the  family.  Nevertheless,  dis- 
ease will  come ;  and  the  physician  brings  to  the  household  the  skill 
which  gives  relief,  which  abates  anxiety  or  brings  hope.  Finally, 
the  physician  in  the  family  often  dispels  anxiety.  Many  persons 
are  constantly  imagining  that  they  have  illness  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  not.  There  is  hardly  any  comfort  that  the 
physician  gives  greater  than  this.  Even  the  most  stolid  and  im- 
penetrable men  from  time  to  time  get  a  notion  that  they  have  got 
some  fatal  disease.  They  call  a  physician,  and  he  tells  them 
that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  You  may  be  happy 
every  time  when  you  say  that  to  a  man,  with  truth,  or  to  a  woman. 
You  have  relieved  them  of  a  very  great  dread.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  earned  a  large  fee,  but  you  have  given  infinite  relief. 

Then,  in  the  relations  of  the  physician  to  the  family,  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  advice  of  the  physician  is  more  effective  in  the 
formation  of  good  morals  than  any  other.  He  has  many  and 
many  an  opportunity  of  preventing  family  conflicts,  family  unhap- 
piness.  He  has  many  opportunities  of  affecting  favorably  relations 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  parent  and  child,  between 
children.  He  enters  nowadays  much  more  intimately  than  the 
priest  or  minister  into  these  matters,  and  his  advice  is  more  effect- 
ive than  any  other  person  who  comes  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  family.  The  physician  must  inevitably  be  called  into  the  fam- 
ily when  real  dangers  are  present,  when  death  threatens.  Can  he 
bring  happiness  then  ?  Sometimes.  I  remember  a  case  in  which 
the  physician  —  an  old  physician,  a  friend  of  many  years  —  brought 
exquisite  happiness.  The  man  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  his 
wife,  and  had  despaired  of  her  life  for  hours.     Another  physician, 
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who  had  been  in  attendance,  had  told  him  the  case  was  desperate, 
and  had  left  the  house.  The  old  friend  and  physician  came  in. 
The  woman  was  unconscious.  The  physician  said,  "Is  she 
dead  ? "  (He  had  not  seen  her.)  "  No."  The  physician  looked 
at  her,  felt  of  her  pulse,  and  said  to  the  man,  "  She  must  be  bet- 
ter." Those  words  replaced  despair  by  hope.  She  was  better. 
She  recovered.  The  physician  has  that  sort  of  opportunity ;  and 
there  is  no  experience  in  life  which  is  more  acute  or  longer  re- 
membered than  words,  can  they  be  spoken,  which  live  longer  in  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  heard  them. 

When  death  comes,  the  physician  is  often  a  great  helper.  He 
can  help  the  dying :  he  can  help  those  that  stand  by.  He  does. 
In  the  practice  of  most  physicians  in  active  practice  the.  number 
of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  restorations  to  health  is 
really  small.  I  remember  to  have  heard  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Cam- 
bridge (who  is  still  living),  say,  when  he  retired  from  practice,  that 
he  had  looked  over  his  cases  since  he  began  to  practise,  counted 
them  all  up,  and  that  the  deaths  were  only  one  in  sixty-nine  cases. 
He  added  that  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  quackery  in  the 
wcfrld.     Sixty-eight  out  of  sixty-nine  get  well. 

The  service  to  the  community, —  what  is  that  for  a  physician? 
It  is  a  wonderful  service.  You  see  it  every  day  in  the  service 
rendered  by  physicians.  The  surgeons  in  the  hospitals, —  that  is 
an  altruistic  work,  indeed.  It  is,  of  course,  done  from  complex 
motives;  but  the  satisfaction  of  serving  other  people  is  fimda- 
mental.  Gaining  knowledge  is  another  motive  with  the  physician. 
The  surgeon  does  another  form  of  service  for  the  community 
besides  hospital  work.  Various  are  the  other  forms  of  that  work. 
Another  form  of  service  is  contribution  to  the  public  health,  to 
the  maintenance  of  boards  of  health,  of  city  institutions,  of  good 
water  supplies,  of  good  sewerage  systems,  the  advocacy  of  proper 
restrictions  in  dense  commimities, —  restrictions  intended  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  in  public  medicine  that 
many  physicians  and  surgeons  render  a  very  important  part  of  the 
service  which  they  do.  Prevention  of  disease  is  an  essential 
portion  of  the  service  the  physician  and  surgeon  render  the  com- 
munity. The  physician  here  has  some  advantage  over  the  sur- 
geon.    He  needs  all  he  can  get,  for  the  progress  of  surgery  in 
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these  later  days  has  been,  of  course,  much  more  rapid  and  re- 
markable than  the  progress  in  medicine;  yet  the  physician  is 
generally  the  man  who  deals  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
public  medicine.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  service  rendered  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  standing 
of  the  profession  in  a  community  has  risen  so  greatly  during  the 
last  forty  years.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  standing  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  risen  more  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  modern  com- 
munity during  the  last  two  generations. 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  little  over  one  hundred  years  to  the  barber- 
surgeon, —  to  the  practitioner  who  combines  those  operations 
shaving  and  surgery.  To  this  day,  in  England,  the  surgeon  or 
physician  takes  his  fee  in  his  hand,  generally  done  up  in  paper, 
and  accepts  as  if  nobody  was  attending  to  it.  Don't  look  that 
way.     Look  somewhere  else. 

Now  that  is  just  a  survival  of  the  old  condition  of  the  physi- 
cian-surgeon, when  he  was  regarded  as  sort  of  a  personal  attend- 
ant to  a  person,  to  give  a  tip  to  for  personal  service.  In  this 
country,  things  have  been  different  for  one  hundred  years  or  more ; 
and  one  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  in  this  country  the  public 
services  of  the  profession  have  been  liberally  rendered  and  highly 
valued. 

Now  there  is  a  third  sort  of  service  which  the  physician  should 
render ;  namely,  service  to  his  profession,  to  his  calling,  and  to 
all  that  calling  represents.  In  your  practice  you  ought  always  to 
be  studying  your  cases,  studying  your  own  experience,  making 
notes  of  everything  that  seems  to  you  remarkable  or  unusual ;  and, 
when  you  get  a  body  of  notes  on  one  subject,  no  matter  whether 
they  have  come  into  your  possession  in  six  weeks  or  in  six  years, — 
when  you  get  a  body  of  notes  upon  some  single  subject,  you  ought 
to  communicate  what  you  have  learned  to  a  medical  society. 
This  is^the  way  in  which  the  experience  of  the  profession  is  ac- 
cumulated, and  none  of  that  experience  is  nowadays  lost.  Your 
contributions  may  seem  to  be  buried  in  the  records  of  societies, 
buried  in  the  publications  which  are  issued  in  but  few  copies, 
perhaps,  and  of  but  scanty  circulation;  but  they  are  not  buried 
for  the  reason  that  in  these  recent  years  bibliographies  and  in- 
dices   rescue  all  that  is  worth  keeping  of  medical  contributions. 
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In  disease  the  bibliographies  keep  alive  the  contributions  on  single 

subjects  and  make  it  possible  for  the  future  student  of  those  sub-  \  |  | 

jects  to  trace  back  contributions  made  to  it  during  one  hundred 
years.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  alert,  vigorous 
medical  men  to  put  their  own  experience  at  the  service  of  medi- 
cal societies ;  and  you  may  almost  discern  in  a  community  the 
rising  physicians  by  noticing  whether  they  do  produce  before 
medical  societies  valuable  results  of  their  own  observations.  I 
suppose  one  reason  why  this  is  a  good  test  is  that  it  seems  a  con- 
siderable effort  of  body  and  mind  to  go  after  a  long  day's  work 
to  a  medical  society  and  talk  in  the  evening  before  a  body  of 
professional  men.  I  know  by  my  own  experience  that  that  does  re- 
quire some  bodily  strength,  and  the  'bodily  strength  is  a  first-rate 
basis  for  a  physician's  career. 

Now  what  are  the  rewards  of  a  physician  ?  Suppose  a  physi- 
cian or  a  surgeon  lives  in  the  way  that  I  have  delineated.  Sup- 
pose he  has  the  qualities  which  I  have  described  at  the  outset  and 
can  command  success.  What  are  his  special  rewards  ?  It  is  said 
of  lawyers,  you  know,  that  they  work  hard,  live  well,  and  die 
poor.  On  the  whole,  that  is  quite  a  satisfactory  description  of  a 
career, —  that  they  work  hard,  live  well,  and  die  poor.  Of  course, 
we  all  recognize  that  working  hard  is  a  great  blessing,  and  living 
well  is  another,  and  dying  poor  is  a  blessing  —  to  the  children. 
[Applause.]  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  physician  has  a  life 
which  most  people  would  call  comfortable.  His  hours  are  too 
irregular :  he  is  at  every  one's  call.  If  he  lives  in  the  country, — 
as  is  very  desirable,  particularly  for  young  men  who  have  some 
property, —  I  know  no  more  attractive  career  at  this  moment  than 
that  of  the  country  physician  for  a  young  man  who  has  some 
money.  It  is  delightful  and  an  intensely  useful  life.  Still,  it  is 
not  an  easy  or  luxurious  life.  Its  irregularity  seems  to  contribute  to 
some  unfortunate  habits  of  eating  and  drinking.  I  hardly  think 
I  ever  saw  men  eat  in  a  more  unwise  fashion,  with  rapidity  and 
with  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ingredients,  in  any  place  than  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  [Ap- 
plause.] You  do  not  look  forward,  therefore,  to  a  life  of  what 
would  be  called  physical  comfort.  You  will  undergo  some  physi- 
cal hardships ;  and  the  most  successful  of  you  will  have  your  bags 
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packed  all  ready  for  instant  departure  by  train  and  in  any  direc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  intellectual  interest 
of  your  lives  is  likely  to  be  very  great. 

I  have  lately  been  in  receipt  of  many  communications  —  some 
anonymous,  others  signed  —  expressing  the  difference  of  opinion 
from  my  own  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  "  scab."  [Ap- 
plause.] In  one  of  those  anonymous  communications  the  letter 
ended  with  what  to  the  writer  seemed  a  very  vindictive  curse. 
He  wished  that  I  might  have  long  life,  hard  work,  long  hours,  and 
a  hungry  stomach.  [Applause.]  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
realize,  before  twenty  years  are  passed,  that  every  one  of  these 
maledictions  is  a  pure  blessing, —  long  life,  hard  work,  long  hours 
(not  eight  hours  for  you),  and  a  hungry  stomach.  That  is  the 
best  kind  of  a  stomach.  [Applause.]  You  are  not  looking  for- 
ward, therefore,  to  ease,  you  are  looking  forward  to  a  persistent 
and  increasing  intellectual  interest  in  your  work,  and  you  may  also 
look  forward  to  an  accumulation  of  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  the 
physician  that  sees  the  gratitude  in  people's  eyes*  though  it  be  not 
spoken, —  sees  it  all  the  time.  It  is  often  spoken.  The  physician 
goes  in,  and  relieves  some  beloved  person  of  pain.  The  gratitude 
of  those  that  stand  by  is  testified  in  looks,  if  not  in  words.  If  a 
physician  comes  in  and  wards  off  danger  from  a  beloved  person,  it 
is  the  most  direct  prompting  possible  to  gratitude  and  to  the  ex- 
pression of  it. 

In  a  country  town  I  know  of  no  person  who  accumulates  grati- 
tude as  much  as  the  doctor,  who  travels  probably  on  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  from  his  house.  I  know  of  no  person  who  is  more 
entitled  to  gratitude  or  who  oftener  wins  it  than  the  physician 
who  contributes  to  the  public  health  of  his  native  place  or  to  the 
place  where  he  has  settled.  Take  as  a  striking  example  Dr. 
Russell,  of  Glasgow,  who,  as  health  officer,  redeemed  large  sec- 
tions of  Glasgow  from  the  most  degrading  condition,  and  reduced 
the  death-rate  of  those  districts  by  one-half.  A  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  in  talking  with  me  one  day  last  year,  said  that  Dr. 
Russell  had  done  more  for  that  city  than  any  person  who  had  ever 
lived  in  it,  that  its  value  was  not  to  be  computed. 

Another  thing  the  physician  gets  who  contributes  in  any 
manner  to  the  progress  of  medicine.     He  leaves  behind  him  a  sub- 
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stantial  record  of  having  contributed  to  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  and  his  contribution  goes  right  down  to  the 
ages.  Since  medicine  became  a  learned  profession,  there  have 
been  numerous  instances  of  this  sort  of  contribution  made  by 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  form  of  fame.  It 
is  better  than  fame :  it  is  a  blessed  remembrance  of  beneficence. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  regard  your  calling  as  something 
sacred,  something  holy,  something  which  lifts  humanity,  a  little  at 
a  time,  always  upward  towards  purer,  safer,  more  perfect  living. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  missionary  profession  of  the  present  day 
in  every  sense, —  a  profession  which  calls  for  self-devotion,  for 
self-sacrifice,  if  you  please, —  the  only  kind  of  self-sacrifice  which 
is  justifiable,  the  kind  which  has  behind  it  the  motive  of  love. 
[Applause.] 
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The   following  gentlemen  have  consented   to   serve   as  corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly  :  — 

Arizona.—  Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 
California. —  Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893, 1303  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado. —  Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
Connecticut. — 
Florida. — 

Georgia. —  Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 
Idaho. — 

Illinois. —  Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill,  1890,  Chicago. 
Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana. —  Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  West  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Kansas. — 

Kentucky. —  Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  Louisville. 

Maine. —  Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. —  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. —  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 
Michigan.— Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 
Minnesota. —  Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. —  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 
Nebraska. —  Dr.  E.  A.  Weir,  1893,  Cbadron. 
New  Hampshire. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey. —  Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montclair. 
New  York. —  Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Bufifalo. 
North  Carolina. —  Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Ashe ville. 
North  Dakota. — 

Ohio. —  Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 
Oregon. —  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquan  Block,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania. —  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 
Rhode  Island —  Dr.  Donald  Churchill,  369  Broad  Street,  Providence. 
South  Carolina. —  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,    1886,  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Columbia. 
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Tennessee.— Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  711^  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Texas.—  Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 

U.S.  Army.— Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.  1895,  Key  West  Barracks,  Fla. 
U.S.  Navy.—  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  care  of 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
Utah. — 

Vermont.— Dr.  M.  Hutchinson,  1887,  Waterbury. 
Virginia.— Dr.  T.  H.  T.  Wight,  1901,  Roanoke. 
Washington. — 

West  Virginia.—  Dr.  R.  Mc.  Baird,  1882,  1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 
Wisconsin.—  Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 
Dominion  of  Canada:  — 

New  Brunswick.—  Dr.  W.  D.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Nova  Scotia.—  Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 

Province  of  Quebec. — 

Province  of  Ontario. — 
Foreign  Countries  :  — 

Australia. —  Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carlton,  Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

Austria. — 

Bahama  Islands. — 

Cuba.- 


PERSONAL. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  Philip  K.  Brown  (1893)  is  medical  director  at  the  Miradero  Sani- 
tarium, Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  The  Sanitarium  was  the  bequest  of  Miss 
Anna  C.  Blake,  of  Boston,  for  a  class  of  people,  like  herself,  who,  during 
enfeebled  health  away  from  home,  need  particularly  inviting  surround- 
ings and  good  care. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt  (1894)  has  returned  from  Vienna,  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  six  months.  He  stopped  in  Boston  a  few  days  on 
his  way  to  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

Dr.  Hobart  E.  Warren  (1894),  of  Denver,  was  in  Boston  for  a  few 
days  the  first  part  of  November. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Dr.  L  N.  Bloom  (1881),  of  Louisville,  is  Cliaical  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Diseases  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

MARYLAND. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  (1850),  of  Baltimore,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  section  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  Francin  X.  Deroin  (1883),  of  Chicopee,  was  married  on  Oct  22, 
1902,  to  Miss  Emma  Tetrault,  of  Springfield. 

Dr.  John  H.  Nichols  (1892),  of  Tewkesbury,  was  married  to  Miss 
Ada  Howe,  of  Danvers,  on  Oct  2,  1902. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Jack  (1899)  has  opened  an  office  at  371  Austin  Street, 
West  Newton. 

Boston. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid  (1864)  has  removed  to  71  Newbury  Street 
Office  hours,  9  to  12. 

Dr.  John  B.  Moran  has  removed  to  231  Warren  Street.  Office  hours, 
1  to  3  and  6  to  8  p.m. 

Dr.  George  W.  Gay  (1868)  has  changed  his  office  hours  to  the  morn- 
ing, and  may  be  found  at  his  former  office,  665  Boylston  Street,  daily, 
except  Sundays,  from  9  to  10.30.     Residence,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Dr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson  (1877)  ^^  ^^^  appointed  Associate 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  had 
for  many  years  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Qinical 
Surgery. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Farlow  (1877),  of  Boston,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Laryngological  Association. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson  (1877)  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Surgical  Association. 

Dr.  George  A.  Leland  (1878),  of  Boston,  has  been  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Laryngological  Association. 

Dr.  John  C.  Munro  (1885),  of  Boston,  was  recently  chosen  secretary 
of  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett  (1886),  of  Boston,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  American  Orthopedic  Association.  He  has  removed  to  166  New- 
bury Street     Office  hours,  i  to  3. 
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Dr.  William  E.  Fay  (1889)  has  removed  to  366  Commonwealth 
Avenue.  Office  hours,  2  to  3.30  p.m.,  daily.  7  p.m.,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

Dr.  Edgar  Garceau  (1890)  has  removed  to  397  Marlborough  Street. 
Office  hours,  2  to  3. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Dwight  (1891)  has  resigned  from  the  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Alexander  Quackenboss  (1892)  has  removed  to  71  Newbury. 
Street.     Office  hours,  12  to  3. 

Dr.  G.  W.  W.  Brewster  (1893)  has  removed  to  277  Clarendon  Street, 
Office  hours,  9  a.m.,  2  to  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Higgins  (1893)  has  .removed  to  384  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Darling  (1894)  has  removed  to  138  Prattle  Street, 
Cambridge,     Office  hours,  9  a.m.,  1.30  to  3  p.m. 

Dr.  H.  F.  R.  Watts  (1894)  has  purchased  from  Dr.  C.  Ellery  Stedman 
(1855)  his  residence,  6  Monadnock  Street,  Dorchester,  and  has  removed 
there,  retaining  an  office  at  372  Dorchester  Street. 

Dr.  F.  L.  D.  Rust  (1897)  has  changed  his  office  hours  from  10.30  to  i. 

Dr.  L.  R.  G.  Crandon  (1898)  has  been  appointed  District  Physician  to 
the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  (1898)  has  removed  to  315  Marlborough  Street. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Weis  (1898),  who  has  been  away  for  his  health,  is  now  quite 
well  and  back  at  work  again. 

Dr.  William  H.  Sayward,  Jr.  (1899),  has  opened  an  office  at  746  Dud- 
ley Street.     Residence  as  formerly,  26  Bird  Street,  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Wilder  Tileston  (1899)  has  been  appointed  District  Physician  to 
the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Percy  E.  Brown  (1900)  announces  his  removal  to  133  Newbury 
Street,  and  that  he  '*  purposes  to  devote  his  professional  attention  to  the 
employment  of  the  X-ray  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  to  the  exhibition 
therapeutically  of  the  X-light  in  suitable  cases."     Office  hours,  z  to  3. 

Dr.  Walker  B.  Cannon  (1900)  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Legg  (1900)  has  removed  to  535  Beacon  Street.  Office 
hours,  1.30  to  3  p.m. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Wadsworth  (1900)  has  been  appointed  Physician  to 
Out-patients  at  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women.  He  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed District  Physician  to  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  William  F.  Boos  (1901)  was  married  on  Oct.  r,  1902,  to  Miss 
Margaret  T.  Eskridge  McCoy. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Hersey  Pratt  has  opened  an  office  at  143  Newbury  Street 
Office  hours,  2  to  3  p.m. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Manton  (1881),  of  Detroit,  has  written  an"  Epitome  of  Ob- 
stetrics.*' It  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  published  shortly  by  Lea  Bros 
&Co. 

MONTANA. 

Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker  (1891)  has  been  elected  coroner  of  Beaverhead 
County. 

NEW   YORK. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Flint  (1896)  was  married  October  12  to  Miss  S.  P.  Harty, 
of  Jamaica,  W.I.I.  Dr.  Flint  is  Out-patient  Surgeon  to  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  Hospital,  and  Assistant  in  Anatomy 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 

OHIO. 

Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  (1880),  of  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Percival  J.  Eaton  (1888)  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Pittsburg,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Pearce  (1897),  of  Philadelphia,  was  married  on  Novem- 
ber 6  to  Miss  May  Harper,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  H.  Musser,  of 
Philadelphia. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarts  (1879),  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Rhode  Island,  recently  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  Health 
Association  held  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras  (1883),  of  New  York,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  at  its  last  quarterly 
meeting,  December  4.  He  then  presented  an  elaborate  paper  on 
'*  Nephorraphy  "  with  special  reference  to  his  own  personal  operation 
for  anchoring  the  kidney  in  its  normal  position. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Gleason  (1886)  was  elected  to  the  School  Board  of  the 
city  of  Providence  at  the  last  election,  and  was  later  made  president  of 
the  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Providence  Medical  Association,  held  December 
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I,  Dr.  John  L.  Morse  (1887),  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  "Infant 
Feeding." 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Club  was  held  at 
the  University  Club,  December  3.  Dr.  J.  H.  Davenport  (1887)  was 
elected  president,  and  Dr.  Donald  Churchill  (1889)  treasurer  for  the 
coming  year. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Day  (1889),  having  entirely  recovered  from  his  recent 
illness,  has  resumed  practice  at  240  Benefit  Street,  Providence. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Hawkins  (1896)  is  now  rapidly  recovering  from  a  very 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 

Colonel  John  F.  Head,  retired  (1843),  lives  ^^  2015  R  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  E.  Head,  retired  (1855),  is  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo. 

Major  Edwin  F.  Gardner,  Medical  Corps  (1875),  is  on  duty  at  Fort 
Totten,  New  York. 

Brigadier  general  Leonard  Wood,  of  the  line  (1884),  is  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Shaw,  Medical  Corps  (1890),  has  returned  from  the 
Philippines,  and  is  on  duty  at  the  Army  Qeneral  Hospital,  Washington 
Barracks,  D,.C. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Norton  Barney,  Medical  Corps  (1895),  is  at  Key 
West  Barracks,  Fla. 

Lieutenant  H.  A.  Webber,  Medical  Corps  (1896),  is  to  be  addressed 
at  Manila,  P.I. 

Lieutenant  Weston  P.  Chamberlain,  Medical  Corps  (1 897),  is  at  Fort 
Greble,  Rhode  Island. 

Lieutenant  Howard  W.  Beal,  Medical  Corps  (1898),  is  stationed  at 
Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  New  York. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Yost,  Medical  Corps  1(1898),  is  on  duty  at  the 
Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  George  L.  Collins,  Medical  Corps  (1900),  has  left  Fort 
Warren,  and  is  taking  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  Army  Medical 
School  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  W.  Rich,  Medical  Corps  (1900),  was  commissioned 
in  October,  1901,  and  assigned  to  Fort  Totten,  New  York,  as  his  first  sta- 
tion. In  February,  1902,  he  accompanied  three  hundred  recruits  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  One  case  of  small-pox  and  four  of  scarlet 
fever  developed  during  the  trip.     During  the  next  four  months  he  was 
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on  duty  at  the  Army  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisca» 
and  within  that  time  cared  for  four  hundred  cases  of  measles.  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  ordered  to  Honolulu  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
United  States  Military  Hospital  there.  He  has  now  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  H.  Payne,  Jr.  (1889),  after  returning  home 
from  the  Asiatic  Station  on  the  United  States  steamship  "  Brooklyn," 
was  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  R.I.,  his  present  address. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Frank  C.  Cook  (1893),  having  been  detached 
from  the  United  States  steamship  "  Culgoa,"  is  now  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Newport,  R.I. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  N.  Carpenter  (1896),  recently  on  the 
United  States  steamship  **  Illinois,"  has  been' transferred  to  the  United 
States  steamship  »•  Chicago."  A  daughter  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Carpenter  at  Nice,  on  Nov.  4,  1902. 

Assistant  Surgeon  A.  W.  Balch  (1898)  is  at  present  attached  to  the 
United  States  steamship  ♦*  Machias,"  now  in  West  Indian  waters. 

Assistant  Surgeon  R.  E.  Hoyt  (1901)  has  been  detached  from  the 
United  States  revenue  steamship  *»  Wabash,"  and  is  now  on  shore  duty 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  R.I. 

WISCONSIN. 

Dr.  William  Thorndike  (1896),  who  went  abroad  in  January,  1902,  for 
post-graduate  work  in  Vienna,  returned  to  Milwaukee  the  latter  part  of 
October, 

HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 

Dr.  T.  T.  French  (1896),  formerly  of  Waianae,  Oahu,  T.H.,  was  in 
Boston  the  latter  part  of  November  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans  to 
study  leprosy  in  the  State  Hospital  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  French  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  past  seven  years  in  the  study  of  this 
disease  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Borden  (1868),  Canadian  minister  of  militia,  formerly  a 
medical  practitioner  of  Canning,  N.S.,  was  knighted  at  the  time  of  the 
king's  coronation.  The  Ontario  Medical  Council  has,  in  consequence, 
ordered  his  name  to  be  placed  on  the  Ontario  registry. 
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1844.  Dr.  Joseph  Auspice  Mignault,  for  msiny  years  coroner  of  the  district 
of  Terrebonne,  Quebec,  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Benoit  recently,  aged  eighty- 
three. 

Z846.  Dr.  Edwin  Aagnstus  Warren  Harlow  died  in  Wollaston,  Oct.  12, 
1902,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

1850.  Dr.  Marshall  Perkins,  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  practitioner  in  New 
Hampshire,  died  from  pulmonary  oedema  at  his  home  in  Marlow  on  June  11, 
1902,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  served  for  three  years  during  the  Civil  War  as 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry. 

1855.  Dr.  Albert  Potter,  who  served  during  the  Civil  War  as  assistant 
surgeon  and  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery,  died  from 
apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Chepachet,  R.I.,  Oct..  2,  1902,  aged  seventy-one. 

Z857.  Dr.  John  Hancock  Kimball  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Bridgeton, 
Me. 

1858.  Dr.  Peter  Dngg^n  Walsh  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  16,  1902,  aged 
seventy-nine. 

z866.  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Appell  died  after  a  lingering  illness  at  his  home  in 
Lake  City,  Fla.,  Oct.  20,  1902. 

1866.  Dr.  Henry  Perkins  Shattnck,  who  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives 1873-74,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Sept.  6,  1902,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

187 1.  Dr.  John  Cameion  McKinnon  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Antigo- 
nish,  N.S.,  aged  fifty-four. 

1875.  Dr.  George  Edward  Mecaen  died  from  meningitis  in  Roxbury,  Oct. 
21,  1902,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

1891.  Dr.  Joseph  Senay  died  at  his  home  in  Salem  from  consumption, 
Oct.  20,  1902,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

1897.  ^'  William  H.  Barton,  Pathologist  of  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  died  from  septic  infection,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Jan.  20, 
1902. 

Z894.  Dr.  Roger  Trowbridge  Atkinson  died  of  pernicious  malaria  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  November  10,  after 
an  illness  of  about  ten  days.  After  graduating  at  the  Medical  School  in  1898, 
cum  hudey  Dr.  Atkinson  held  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Histology  at  the 
Medical  School,  was  contract  surgeon  in  the  government  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1 900-1 90 1,  was  appointed  assistant  suigeon  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  June  22,  1901,  later  returning  to  Boston  on  the 
receiving  ship  "  Wabash."  In  November,  1901,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  on 
the  United  States  steamship  **  Prairie,"  —  a  position  that  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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The  SU  Paul  Medical  Journal  for 
November,  1902. 

The  St.  Paul  Medical  Jattrnal  for 
October,  1902. 

Appendicitis  Complicating  Pregnancy^ 
with  Report  of  Case;  Remoz'al  of 
Gangrenous  Appendix  at  Three  and 
One-half  Months^  Delivery  at  Term. 
By  Francis  D.  Donoghue,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery, 
Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Bos- 
ton.  Reprinted  from  the  **  Boston 
">  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlvii..  No.  10,  pp.  272-274,  Sept- 
4,  1902. 

Chronic  Laryngeal  Obstruction  Due 
to  Enlargement  of  the  False  Cords  ; 
Tracheotomy;  Later  Partial  Ex- 
cision of  False  Cords.  By  L.  R. 
G.  Crandon,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlvii.,  No.  1 5,  pp.  398-400,  Oct.  9, 
1902. 

A  Report  on  Experiments  made  with 
Cargile  Membrane,  for  the  Purpose 
of  Determining  its  Value  in  Pre- 
venting the  Formation  of  Peritoneal 
Adhesions.  By  Robert  T.  Morris, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the 
New  York  Post-graduate  Medi- 
cal School.  Reprinted  from  the 
"Medical  Record,"  May  17,  1902. 

The  Local  Pathology  of  Acute  General 
Infections  arising  through  the 
Lymphoid  Tissue  of  the  Fauces, 
By  S.  L.  Goodale,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 


Reprinted  from  the  "  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlvii..  No.  13,  pp.  349-352,  Sept. 

25.  1902. 

Indications  for  Operation  in  Head  In- 
juries. By  E.  W.  Dwight,  M.D., 
Assistant  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  Reprinted 
from  the  "  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,"  toI.  cxlvii..  No. 
5,  pp.  1 19-122,  July  31,  1902. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Prostate.  By  L. 
R.  G.  Crandon,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlvii.,  No.  I,  pp.  17-19,  July  3, 
1902. 

A  Case  of  Chondrodystrophy  Fetalis. 
By  John  Lovett  Morse,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
Children,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

An  Analysis  of  Nine  Hundred  and 
Forty -nine  Cases  of  Pneumonia.  By 
George  G.  Sears,  M.D.,  and  R.  C. 
Larrabee,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Re- 
printed from  the  **  St.  Paul  Medical 
Journal,"  1902. 

The  Importance  of  Milk  Analysis  in 
Infant  Feeding.  By  A.  H.  WcHt- 
worth,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Reprinted 
from  the  "  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,**  vol.  cxivL,  No. 

26,  pp.  683-686,  June  26,  1903. 
The    Symptoms    and    Treatment   of 

Hepatic  Cirrhosis  in  the  Light  of 
Seventy-eight  Autopsies.  By  George 
G.  Sears,  M.D.,  and  Frederick  T. 
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Lord,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Reprinted 
from  the  **  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,"  vol.  cxlvii.,  No. 
II,  pp.  285-289,  Sept.  II,  1902. 

The  Seventh  AnnouncemetU  of  the 
Woman^s  Hospital  Aid  Associatiofty 
Coftcordt  N.H.f  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1902. 

Extirpation  of  the  Gall-bladder 
through  the  Lumbar  Incision^  with 
Report  of  a  Case.  By  W.  P.  Man- 
ton,  M.D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Re- 
printed from  '<  American  Medi- 
cine," vol.  iv.,  No.  14,  p.  538,  Oct. 
4,  1902. 

Physiologische  und  analomische  Beo- 
bachtungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  von 
Himkompression  auf  den  intra- 
craniellen  Kreislauf  und  iiber  einige 
hiermit  verwandte  Erscheinungen, 
Von  Harvey  Gushing,  M.D.,  aus 
Baltimore,  Associate  in  Surgery, 
the  Johns  Hopkms  University. 

The  Maritime  Medical  News^  vol. 
xiv.,  No.  10. 

American  Surgery  and  Gynecology  for 
October,  1902. 

The  Medals,  Jetons^  and  Tokens  Il- 
lustrative of  the  Science  of  Medicine, 
By  Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  New- 
port, R.I.  From  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Numismatics,"  July,  1902. 

Leucocytosis    as    an    Indication    for 


Operation  in  Appendicitis,  By  Dr. 
Richard  D.  Small,  of  Portland. 
From  ♦♦  Transactions  of  the  Maine 
Medical  Association,"  1902. 

To  What  Extent  can  General  Prac- 
titioners make  Use  of  the  Newer 
Diagnostic  Methods?  By  Addison 
S.  Thayer,  M.D.,  of  Portland. 
From  "  Transactions  of  the  Maine 
Medical  Association,"  1902. 

Annual  Oration.  Medical  Libraries. 
By  James  R.  Chadwick,  M.D.,  of 
Boston.  From  "  Transactions  of 
the  Maine  Medical  Association," 
1902. 

The  Use  of  the  Roentgen  Ray  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  War  with 
Spain.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Surgeon-general  George  M. 
Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  by  W.  C. 
Borden,  Captain  and  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.S.A. 

The  St.  Paul  Medical  fournal  for 
December,  1902,  vol.  iv.,  No.  12. 

The  Mafitime  Medical  News,  vol. 
xiv.,  No.  II. 

Eosinophilia  in  a  Recent  Case  of  Tri- 
chinosis. By  Elbridge  G.  Cutler, 
M.D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
"The  Journal  of  Medical  Re- 
search "  for  November,  1902. 
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FACULTY* 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHAftD.SON.  M.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Obstetric*. 

OLIVER   F.  WADSWORTH,  M.D.,  Williams  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
.  HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

FRANK  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Lceal  Medicine. 

CHARLES   B.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  ORNE  GREEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

).  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S.,  Moscley  Profesror  of  Surgeiy. 

REGINALD   H.  FITZ.,  M.D.,  Herscy  Profes«>r  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS   DWIGHT.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

THOMAS    FILLEBROWN,    M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentriatry  and  Oial 
Surgery. 

JAMES  J.  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D..  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

EDWARD   H.  BRADFORD,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 

CHARLES  A.  BRACKETT,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 

FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

THOxMAS  MORGAN   ROTCH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

WILLIAM   B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  ChemUtry. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  and 
Dean  of  the  Dentol  School. 

WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY,  M.D..  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

CHARLES   S.  MI  NOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embryology. 

MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

CHARLES   M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine. 

EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medics  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

WILLIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D..  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

HERBERT  L.  BURRELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Suigery. 

HAROLD  C.  ERNST,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

JOHN  T.  BOWEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

GEORGE  G.  SEARS,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 

FRANZ   PFAFF,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

WILLIAM  T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

FRANKLIN   DEXTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

FRANK   B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  AssocUte  Professor  of  Pathology. 

JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS,  AND  ASSISTANTS  • 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
HENRY   H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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JOHN  H.  McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Contagious  Diseases. 

ABNER  POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

XLBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  ChUdren. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

GEORGE  H.   MONKS,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  in  Operative 

MYLES  ^ANDISH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.^  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  L.  SCUDDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT  G.  BRACKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph. G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORND IKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Chil<&en.  '      !* 

JOEL  E.  GOLDTH  WAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.  i 

JAMES  G.  MUM  FORD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  ainical  Nicdicine. 

MALCOLM  STORER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Gynecology. 

FRANK  A.  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN  W.  BARTOL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clhiical  Medicine. 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D..  Assisunt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   E.  FAULKNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

JAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Sureery. 

JOHN  L.  MORSE.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology.  . 

JOHN   DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

EDWIN  W.  D  WIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine. 

FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

JOHN  T.  BOTTOMLEY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sui^ery. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

HERBERT  P.  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

FARRAR  COBB,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

JOHN   M.  CONNOLLY,   M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERIC  J  COTTON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Otology. 

HENRY  F.    HEWES,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 

ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

CALVIN  G.  PAGE.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Syphilis. 

CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

JAMES    H.   WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

SEABURY  W.   ALLEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ERNEST  A.   CODM  AN,  M.D..,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

FRANCIS  P.  DENNY,  M.D..  AssisUntin  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM   H.  ROBE Y,  Jr.,  M.D.,As«istant in  Bacteriology. 

GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

EDMUND  W.  CLAP,  M.D.,  AssisUntin  Ophthalmology. 

WILLIAM  R.   P.  EMERSON,  M.D.,AssUunt  in  Histology. 

ROBERT  B.  GREENOUGH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

HARRIS  P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 

FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Obstetrics  and  in  Gynecology. 
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HENRY  J.  PERRY.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  BacteriologT. 

WILLIAM   H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ERNEST  B.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  in  Gynecology. 

CHARLES  S.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

JAMES  C.  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 

RALPH  C.  LARRABEE,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Histology. 

HENRY  O.  MARCY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRED   M.   SPALDING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

HOWARD  T.   SWAIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

HUGH   CABOT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

LINCOLN   DAYIS,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 

EUGENE  E.  EVERETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

MAYNARD   LADD,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Diseases  of  Chil£-eo. 

GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

PERCY  MUSGRAVE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK   W.  STETSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

DAVID   H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 

HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.D.,  Assisunt m  Neurology. 

WILLIAM  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hutology  and  Embryology. 

WALTER   B.  CANNON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

ALFRKD   H.  GOULD.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  AssisUntin  Pharmacology. 

FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  AssisUntin  Histology  and  Embryology. 

AUSTIN   TBACHINQ   FELLOWS. 

LANGDON  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES   H.   BOXM EVER.  A. B.,  in  Compamiive  Pathology. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZER,  M.D.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

ADMISSION   OF  STUDENTS. 

In  and  after  June,  1901,  candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  degree  in  arte,  literature, 
philosophy,  or  science,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  sodi 
persons  of  suiuble  age  and  atuinments  as  may  be  admitted  by  spedai  vote  of  the  racult^,  uken 
in  each  case.  AH  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not.  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  qual- 
iUtive  analysis  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistrr  given  at  the  Medical 
School.  StudenU  who  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
sUnding;  but  all  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission.  ■■ 

The  course  of  study  required  in  this  School  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  years'  duration. 
This  requirement  was  esublished  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  i8q»-o3. 

1*1 ..^ 1 :^.  c .    ..    ...^^    ._.<  ^..J .  «u^  1 *  ixr^j. i....n  1 


The  year  begins  Sept.  25.  igos,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  m  June,  1^3.  Instraction  is 
given  bv  lectures,  reciutions,  clinical  teaching,  and  practical  exercises  distributed  throughout 
the  academic  year.    In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pa^ 


ORDER   OF  STUDIES. 

First  Year.— ^irrt  Ttrm,  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Stcond  Ttrm^  Physiology  and  Phys- 
iological Chemistry. 

Second  Ybar.— ^«ri/  Ttrm,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Second  Ttrttu  Anatomy.  Clin- 
ical Chemistry.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicme, 
Surgery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Third  Year.— Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine,  Surgery.  Clinical  Surgery,  Obstet- 
rics, Pediatrics.  Dermatology,  Neurology,  Gynecology,  and  Mental  Diseases. 

Fourth  Ymar.— Xeffuirtd  Shulifs :  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Ophthadmology- 
Otology.  Laryngology.  Orthopedics,  Lcjcal  Medidne,  Syphilis,  and  Hygiene.  BUctiv*  Shut- 
its:  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Orthopedics.  Gynecology.  Dermatology,  Neurology.  Bacteriol- 
ogy. Physiology,  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry  H^ene,  Operative  Surgery,  Operative 


ics.  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Clinical  Microscopy. 

For  information  in  regard  to  RequiremenU  for  a  Degree,  Fees,  or  for  a  Catalc^ue,  address 
Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean.  HarvardMedical  School,  668  BoyUton  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Quarterly  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association 
is  published  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year. 

The  Bulletin,  formerly  the  official  organ  of  the  Association 
will  be  published  once  in  three  years,  combined  with  the  Cata- 
log.    The  next  issue  will  be  that  of  July,  1903. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  receive  these  publications 
as  they  appear,  without  other  expense  than  the  annual  dues. 
These  are  payable  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
are$i. 

Those  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association 
may  subscribe  to  the  Quarterly  at  $1  per  year;  single  numbers, 
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Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNE- 
COLOGY AT  HARVARD. 

BY  MALCOLM  STORER,    M.D. 


It  is  fortunate  for  me  that,  in  preparing  this  short  account  of 
the  development  of  the  teaching  in  these  two  branches,  I  have 
been  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Green  at  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  Boston,  in  which  is  given  a  very  comprehensive  account  of 
the  matter  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  I  am  also 
fortunate  in  the  cordial  assistance  that  has  been  given  by  all 
the  past  and  present  teachers  whom  I  have  consulted. 

Between  the  history  of  obstetrics  and  that  of  gynecology  is 
at  first  sight  a  wide  gulf,  the  one  old  as  the  hills, —  for  attempts 
to  lighten  the  curse  of  Eve  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
medicine,  the  other,  in  spite  of  interesting  books  upon  the 
**G3mecology  of  the  Ancients,"  a  science  of  but  yesterday. 
The  very  word  ** gynecology"  was  coined  by  our  Holmes,  I 
have  been  told.  After  all,  however,  the  same  period,  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  of  the  century  just  over,  witnessed 
quite  as  much  the  beginning  of  the  modem  teaching  of  obstet- 
rics as  it  did  the  birth  of  modern  gynecology ;  for  at  that  time 
fore-glimmerings  of  the  r61e  of  cleanliness  in  obstetrics  were 
slowly  beginning  to  filter  into  the  medical  mind,  though 
the  importance  of  the  theories  of  Semmelweiss,  published  in 
1847,  had  attracted  little  attention.  About  this  time,  too, 
there  began  to  be  an  uneasy  sense  that  in  obstetrics,  as  in 
other  subjects,  didactic  lectures  were  of  not  much  very  real 
value  unless  supplemented  by  clinical  instruction. 

A  diligent  search  through  old  Harvard  catalogues  has  re- 
vealed but  little  about  the  methods  of  instruction  in  vogue 
in  the  early  days  of  the  obstetrical  department. 
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Previous  to  1815  there  was  no  official  instruction  in  obstet- 
rics. At  that  date  Dr.  Walter  Channing  was  appointed  lect- 
urer in  obstetrics,  becoming  professor  in   1818:  and  he  held 


WALTER  CHANNING. 

PKOFESSOR   OF  OBSTKTKICS   AND    MEDICAL   JIRISPRUDENCE,    1815— 1854. 

the  chair  until  1854,  ^'S  full  title  being  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Neither  subject  apparently  was 
regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  separate  pro- 
fessorship, and  they  continued  thus  combined  until  1877. 

The  first  definite  statement  about  the  course  that  I  have 
found  is  in  the  Catalogue  of  1830,  which  states, — 
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The  Midwifery  Department  contains  models  from  Florence  to  illustrate 
the  practice  and  to  teach  the  anatomy  of  this  branch  of  the  profession.  Be- 
sides these,  it  is  well  suppUed  with  plates  and  preparations  to  aid  its  study. 

In  1 84 1,  in  the  ** Circular"  of  Harvard  University,  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  fifty  lectures  on  midwifery,  and  others 
on  operative  midwifery. 

The  class  is  formed  into  divisions,  and  these  meet  the  professor  in  the 
afternoon  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  are  examined  on  what  has 
been  taught,  and  with  the  professor  perform  the  operations  with  instru- 
ments on  a  suitable  machine.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  models 
made  in  Florence|and  by  every  truly  valuable  work  with  plates  as  it  appears. 

There  was  in  those  early  days  no  practical  instruction 
other  than  by  accident  or  favor.  It  was  the  custom  for  many 
of  the  professors  to  have  a  few  medical  pupils  often  actually 
living  in  their  houses,  and  theoretically  absorbing  learning. 
Presumably,  such  students  had  chances  to  take  charge  of 
labors. of  poor  patients,  or  at  least  to  be  present  at  them, 
though  most  of  such  labors  were  probably  conducted  by  old 
women,  wise  in  such  affairs.  A  certain  amount  of  practical 
instruction  must  thus  have  been  given  before  students  were 
allowed  to  take  important  cases  themselves.  But  this  close 
association  with  older  doctors  died  out  very  largely  in  the 
thirties.  For  many  years  afterward  the  names  of  various 
men  appear  after  those  of  students  as  their  '* instructors." 
Yet  the  relation  was  a  much  less  intimate  one.  From  1835 
to  about  i860  it  must  have  been  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  man 
to  see  a  case  of  labor,  until,  as  a  full-fledged  medico,  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  awful  problem  of  how  that 
twelve-poimd  baby — babies  were  always  twelve- pounders  be- 
fore we  carried  scales — was  going  to  get  through  that  tiny 
opening. 

Dr.  Channing's  lectures  were  interesting  and  amusing, 
and,  naturally,  in  the  then  state  of  obstetrical  knowledge, 
not  especially  scientific.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
mention  of  a  text-book,  and  the  "models  made  in  Florence" 
must  have  appeared  but  rarely,  as  the  few  of  his  pupils  that 
I  have  been  able  to  see  tell  me  that  they  do  not  remember 
them. 
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In  1855  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer  took  the  chair.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  teaching  obstetrics  at  the  **Tremont  Street  Medi- 
cal School,"  the  headquarters  of  which  were  a  room  at  39 
Tremont  Street.  This  was  an  institution  started  in  1838 
by  Bigelow,  Reynolds,  Storer,   and    Holmes,   -'for   the   pur- 


DAVID   HUMPHREYS  STORER. 

PROPBSSOR  OF  OBSTBTRICS   AMD   MRDICAL  JURISPRUDBNCB,    1854 — 1868. 


pose,"  in  the  words  of  its  Catalogue,  *'of  giving  a  full  course 
of  instruction  to  private  pupils,  principally  during  that  part 
of  the  year  not  occupied  by  the  public  lectures  of  the  Univer- 
sity." The  lectures  were  soon,  if  not  from  the  first,  given 
only  during  the  vacations  of  the  University;  and  it  thus  be- 
came a  summer  school  to  augment  the  instruction  given  at 
Harvard,  becoming  more  and  more  closely  connected  with 
the  School,  until  finally,  in  1858,  it  became  the  Harvard  Sum- 
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mer  SchooL  When  started  it  was  doubtless  somewhat  of 
a  protest  agaiiist  the  cut-and-dried  methods  in  vogue  at  the 
University  on  the  part  of  ambitious  yoimg  men,  full  of  zeal 
and  eagerness  to  teach,  some  of  whom  at  least  felt  strongly 
the  importance  of  clinical  instruction  and  experience,  very 
little  of  which  could  then  be  obtained  in  any  department  of 
Harvard.  In  the  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Tremont  School 
that  I  have  found,  that  of  1847,  it  is  stated  that  ''the  mani- 
kin [sic]  is  used ;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  study,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  student  becoming  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  labor."  This  was  many 
years  before  Harvard  held  out  any  such  promise. 

When  Storer  took  the  chair,  fresh  from  his  experience  at 
the  Tremont  School  and  full  of  the  great  truth  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  practical,  he  soon  attempted  to  supply  at  least 
some  students  with  cases,  the  arrangement  being  that  $2 
were  paid  to  physicians  for  every  case  that  they  turned  over 
to  the  School.  Of  course,  the  Boston  Dispensary  was  the 
great  source  of   supply.     According  to  the  Catalogue  of  1855, 

Lectures  in  the  Department  of  Midwifery  comprise  the  anatomy  of  the 
pelvis  and  organs  of  generation,  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  external 
and  internal  organs,  the  physiology  of  generation,  the  symptoms  and  dis- 
eases of  pregnancy.  The  different  classes  of  labor  are  minutely  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  use  of  instruments  employed  demonstrated  upon  the  mani- 
kin. Particular  attention  is  paid  to  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens  and  plates.  A  distinct  course  is 
given  on  medical  jurisprudence,  those  subjects  receiving  special  attention 
which  have  a  bearing  on  obstetrics;  namely,  Impotence,  Superfoetation, 
Retarded  Gestation,  Abortion,  Pretended  Pregnancy,  Rape,  Infanticide,  etc. 

In  1858  the  Harvard  Catalogue,  using  the  words  of  the  Tre- 
mont Street  School,  announces  that  there  are  ''arrangements 
made  by  which  the  student  is  enabled  to  become  acquainted 
practically  with  the  management  of  labor.*'  But  cases  were 
still  few  and  far  between;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  was  the  man 
that  got  one.  In  that  year  "separate  instruction  was  given 
in  operative  obstetrics";  but,  like  the  cases,  the  "separate 
instruction"  was  scanty,  for  the  professor,  with  the  spectre 
of  puerperal  fever  ever  present  before  his   eyes,  advised  leav- 
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ing  the  case  to  nature  under  almost  all  conditions.  The  books 
then  in  use  were  those  of  Churchill,  Ramsbotham,  and  Ca- 
zeaux;  and  the  professor,  in  his  teaching  that  nature  should 
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not  be  interfered  with,  was  but  carrying  out  the  remark  of 
Ramsbotham,  that  all  that  was  needed  at  an  ordinary  case 
of  labor  was  a  lancet  and  a  catheter.  There  was  then  no  as- 
sistant; but  in  1865  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer  heard  the  recitations  until 
Dr.  S.  L.  Abbot  took  his  place  in  1867,  in  which  year  Dr. 
C.  E.  Buckingham  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  to  assist 
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Dr.  D.  H.  Storer.  In  1869  Dr.  Storer  resigned,  and  Dr.  Buck- 
ingham was  advanced  to  the  full  professorship,  while  Dr.  J.  P. 
Rejmolds  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Abbot.  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion continued  about  the  same.  Dr.  Reynolds  writes  me  that 
he  **gave  private  teaching,  piursuing  an  individual  course 
with  the  approval  of  the  professor  and  superintending  the 
assignment  of  cases  as  obtained  from  the  Dispensary,  and 
encouraging  students  to  call  upon  him  for  counsel  and  assist- 
ance." 

In  1 87 1  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  became  instructor.  While 
the  Catalogue  announces  that  **  students  will  be  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  cases  in  their  third  year,'*  such  cases  were  still 
not  by  any  means  plentiful;  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
enterprising  students  bought  their  cases  in  the  public  market, 
so  to  say,  paying  the  regular  fee  of  $2. 

In  1873  ^^'  Richardson  dropped  out  for  two  years.  In  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  announced  that  instruction  in 
obstetrics  is  provided  for  graduates.  Schroeder's  book  was 
added  to  those  in  use. 

In  1875  I^r-  Richardson  returned,  this  time  as  clinical  in- 
structor,—  an  appointment  that  marks  a  distinct  advance,  as 
does  also  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  operative  midwifery, 
with  practical  illustrations  upon  the  cadaver.  Leischman, 
Schroeder,  and  Cadeaux  became  the  text-books. 
'  In  1877,  upon,  the  death  of  Dr.  Buckingham,  Dr.  Rejmolds 
was  appointed  professor.  Playfair  became  the  text-book, 
with  books  of  Winded,  Parker,  and  Barnes  added  to  those 
previously  in  use.  In  1880  the  voluntary  fourth  year  was 
established,  and  for  students  of  that  year  were  provided  one 
lecture  weekly  by  the  professor  and  two  clinical  and  operative 
exercises  weekly  for  four  months  by  the  instructor.  In  this 
year  was  established  Dr.  Charles  M.  Green's  '* summer  course" 
in  obstetrics ;  and,  although  Dr.  Green  was  not  connected  with 
the  School  officially  until  1883,  this  maybe  justly  regarded 
as  having  been  part  of  the  Harvard  teaching  from  its  begin- 
ning. This  course  has  always  been  invaluable  for  the  lucky 
few  who  could  take  it,  affording  them,  besides  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  Green's  lectures,  far  greater  opportimities  for  clinical  work 
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than  could  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  School,  and  also  in- 
valuable in  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  together 
during  the  summer  the  clientele  upon  which  the  School  is 
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dependent  for  its  supply  of  cases  for  students  during  the  win- 
ter. Beginning  with  ten  cases  distributed  among  five  students, 
the  material  at  Dr.  Green's  disposal  has  increased  so  that  an 
energetic  man  can  now  easily  conduct  fifty  cases  while  taking 
the  course.  This  summer  course  has  been  practically  the 
out-patient  department  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  under 
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the  auspices  of  which  there  were  delivered  by  students  in  1900 
about  eighteen  hundred  women. 

In  1882  Dr.  Richardson  was  appointed  assistant  professor. 
Lusk  became  the  text-book,  and  continued  in  use  for  many 
years. 

In  1883,  for  the  first  time,  every  third-year  man  was  re- 
quired to  attend  and  conduct  two  cases  of  labor  before  obtain- 
ing a  degree,  and  Dr.  Green  was  appointed  clinical  assistant 
to  help  give  the  necessary  instruction. 

In  1886  Dr.  Reynolds  resigned,  and  Dr.  Richardson  became 
professor  in  his  place.  Three  cases  were  now  required,  and 
the  staff  of  assistants  was  increased  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds. 

In  1887  still  another  assistant,  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend,  became 
necessary.  The  books  of  Schauta  and  Kucher  are  added  to 
the  collateral  reading. 

In  1888  four  cases  were  required.  In  1890  six  cases  be- 
cjime  necessary,  and  the  Clinical  Conference  in  Obstetrics 
was  established  (consisting  of  twenty-four  exercises),  and  three  ' 
courses  were  offered  graduates.  In  1892  full  written  reports 
of  the  six  cases  required  were  insisted  upon.  Edward  Rey- 
nolds's *' Practical  Midwifery"  was  added  to  the  collateral 
reading. 

In  1894  an  additional  assistant.  Dr.  G.  Haven,  was  appointed, 
Dr.  Green  becoming  assistant  professor.  The  excellent  rule 
was  made  that  each  student  must  receive  instruction  in  at 
least  one  case.  Previously,  if  a  student's  cases  all  happened 
to  be  normal,  the  chances  were  that  he  got  no  bedside  instruc- 
tion. 

In  1898  Drs.Higgins  and  Newell  became  additional  assist- 
ants. 

In  1899  an  elective  coiu^se  in  operative  obstetrics  was  started 
under  Dr.  Green,  consisting  of  twelve  practical  exercises, 
with  repetition  of  the  same  under  the  assistants,  each^  student 
receiving  three  two-hour  exercises. 

The  present  instruction  ( 1902- 1903)  in  obstetrics  is  as  follows: 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  one  professor.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Richardson;  one  assistant  professor.  Dr.  C.  M.  Green;  one 
instructor.   Dr.   F.  A.   Higgins;  three  assistants,   Drs.   F.  S. 
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Newell,  H.  T.  Swain,  and  L.  V.  Friedman.  In  the  third 
year  there  is  required  attendance  at  sixty-four  lectures  upon 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics  and  thirty-two  recitations 


CHARLES  MONTRAVILLE  GREEN. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OP  OBSTETRICS   1894  — 

upon  the  same,  though  practically,  by  allowing  the  instruc- 
tor to  base  his  recitations  chiefly  upon  the  text-books,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  the  professor  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
special  subjects.  In  clinical  obstetrics  each  student  receives 
four  hours  of  instruction  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  from  Pro- 
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fessors  Richardson  and  Green.     Each  student  serves  ten  days 
as  exteme  of  the  hospital,  conducting  from  six  to  twelve  cases 
of  labor,   written  reports  of  which  he  has  to  present.     He 
must  receive  instruction  in  one  case,  and  may  call  for  it  in 
the  other  five  of  the  six  required  for  a  degree.     This  he  re- 
ceives from  the  instructor  and  his  assistants,  together  with  , 
what  he  can  unofficially  pick  up  from  the  house  ofiicers  of 
the  hospital.     Furthermore,  students  have  now  opportunities  j 
to  see  normal  cases  delivered  at  the  hospital  before  being                | 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  cases  themselves,— :  a  privilege 
that  must  add  vastly  to  the  student's  peace  of  mind.     In                i 
the  weekly  conferences  interesting  cases  and  reports  are  dis- 
cussed before  the  whole  staff.     There  is  also  the  course  in 
operative  obstetrics  started  in  1899.     The  text-book  in  use 
is  that  of  Hirst,  with,  as  collateral  reading,  those  of  Reynolds, 
Lusk,  Grandin  and  Jarman,  and  Borland. 

Graduates  may  take:  (i)  a  course  of  clinical  instruction  from 
Professors  Richardson  and  Green  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  management  <rf  conva- 
lescence after  confinement:  opportunity  is  given  to  witness 
labor  cases  and  operations  at  the  hospital;  (2)  a  course  of 
ten  exercises  in  operative  obstetrics  with  the  manikin  or  ca- 
daver uncier^Dr.  Green;  (3)  clinical  courses  throughout  the 
year  as  exteme  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  graduate  de- 
livers some  twelve  out-patients,  and  receives  clinical  instruc- 
tion from  one  of  the  assistants  or  officers  of.  the  hospital. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  Women,  it  must  be 
very  hard  for  a  recent  graduate  to  realize  what  an  absolutely 
new  science  is  gynecology  as  practised  to-day.  In  the  early 
fifties  the  female  pelvis  was*  practically  a  terra  incognita,  except 
in  its  obstetrical  relations.  Some  plastic  work  on  the  peri- 
neum was  done  by  general  surgeons.  Here,  in  Boston,  gyne- 
cologists did  not  exist;  and,  practically,  no  g3mecological  oper- 
ations were  to  be  seen  in  this  city,  except  occasional  distant 
views  of  operations  for  vesico-vaginal  fistulae  by  the  elder 
George  Hayward  at  the  Massachusetts  General,  of  course 
largely  with  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  still  experi- 
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mental  technique  and  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  surgi- 
cal cleanliness  was  still  unsuspected.  The  subject  of  diseases 
of  women  found  no  place  in  the  Harvard  curriculum,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  existence  of  such  diseases  was  not  offi- 
cially recognized.  Of  clinical  instruction  there  was  of  course 
none;  and  the  only  students  that  even  saw  diseased  genitalia 
were  the  few  enthusiasts  who  were  enterprising  enough  to 
take  the  city  boat  down  to  Deer  Island,  there  to  watch  the 
superintendent  apply  nitrate  of  silver  in  solid  form  to  the 
chancres  of  prostitutes  and  in  solution  to  their  urethrae,  their 
constant  struggles  while  in  the  tilting  chair  being  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  strong  iron  clamps  restraining  their  legs. 
In  fact,  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  ears  of 
conservative  men,  the  very  name  of  diseases  of  women  savored 
strongly  of  quackery;  and  it  was  the  honest  belief  of  many 
a  doctor  of  the  old  school  that  the  preservation  of  a  man's 
personal  morality  was  highly  dubious  if  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  treating  the  female  genitals,  while  the  supposed 
effect  upon  the  woman  can  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

In  the  next  decade  there  was  little  advance,  although  gyne- 
cology was  in  the  air,  so  to  say.  But  even  then  the  arma- 
mentarium of  the  few  men  paying  attention  to  diseases  of 
women  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  Fergusson's  glass  spec- 
ulum, lunar  caustic,  and  glass  ball  and  tmvulcanized  rubber 
pessaries,  used  with  a  freedom  and  defiance  of  indications  at 
which  later  knowledge  shudders.  A  gentleman  active  at  that 
time  tells  me  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  he  removed  five 
such  pessaries  from  the  bladder. 

Among  the  text-books  recommended  in  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  at  Harvard  in  (1862  was  Churchill's  **  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women.''  But  I  am  told  that  the  entire 
attention  of  the  professor  was  devoted  to  midwifery.  In  1864 
Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  then  assistant  in  obstetrics  in  the  summer 
school,  was  appointed  to  hear  recitations  upon  the  lectures 
of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  but,  being  full  of  entliusiasm 
about  the  diseases  of  women,  soon  was  devoting  the  time  at 
his  disposal  to  the  instruction  of  his  classes  in  the  new  sub- 
ject of  gynecology.     Perhaps  the  times  were  not  quite  ripe  for 
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this.  At  any  rate,  his  connection  with  the  School  soon  ceased. 
But  in  1866  I  found  Ashwell's  "Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women" 
added  to  the  books  advised  for  collateral  reading;  while  in 
1867  there  is  a  separate  division  for  books  on  diseases  of 
women,  that  of  Colombat  being  added.  From  this  time  on, 
as  the  claims  of  gynecology  for  recognition  grew  more  and 
more  insistent  and  many  new  books  on  the  subject  appeared, 
we  find  frequent  additions  to  the  list, — Bedford's  in  1868,  and 
those  of  McClintock  and  Hewett  in  1869. 

Until  1 87 1,  however,  there  was  no  definite  instruction  upon 
the  subject  other  than  that  given  incidentally  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics.  In  that  year  it  was  announced  that 
lectures  would  be  given  in  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children- 
These  were  held  by  the  then  Assistant  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Francis  Minot.  A  gentleman 
who  attended  them  assiduously  tells  me  that  in  that  first 
year  the  lectures  upon  Diseases  of  Women  consisted  of  one, — 
upon  Amenorrhoea.  Not  much,  but  the  entering  wedge,  for 
thereby  gynecology  became  at  last  recognized  by  the  Faculty. 
In  1873  I^r.  J.  R.  Chadwick  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Diseases 
of  Women, —  the  first  appointment  limited  to  that  one  topic. 
His  one  lecture  weekly,  during  the  second  term,  was,  to  quote 
the  Catalogue,  to  be  of  "the  most  practical  character,  devoted 
largely  to  giving  students  a  working  knowledge  of  the  gyne- 
cological armamentarium  and  methods  of  treatment.*'  In 
this  year,  also  for  the  first  time,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Gyne- 
cology for  graduates  was  announced.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  word  "gynecology  "  appears  in  the  Harvard  Catalogue. 
In  1874  recitations  on  Dr.  Chadwick's  lectures  were  started. 
In  1875  the  necessity  of  clinical  instruction  became  evident, 
and  Dr.  (later  Professor)  W.  H.  Baker  was  appointed  assist- 
ant. He  began  to  devote  two  days  weekly  to  diseases  of 
women  at  the  Woman's  Room  at  the  Boston  Dispensary, — 
the  Department  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  was  not  started  till 
several  years  later, —  taking  two  to  four  of  the  students  who 
cared  to  come,  and  allowing  them  to  examine  cases,  with 
much  trepidation  about  legal  complications,  should  the  patients 
discover  that  they  were  being  examined   by  students,    such 
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was  the  then  state  of  public  opinion.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Chadwick  began  to  give  clinical  instruction  at  the  Staniford 
Street  Dispensary,  which  was  started  by  him,  also  taking  two 


WILLIAM  HENRY  BAKER. 

PROFESSOR  OP  GYNECOLOGY    1888— 1895. 

or  three  students  at  a  time,  each  of  whom  was  allowed  to 
attend  six  clinics. 

In  those  days  Dr.  Baker  used  to  hire  a  woman  to  attend, 
who  was  particularly  easy  to  examine, —  an  example  that  might 
well  be#followed  at  the  present  time. 
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In  1876  Dr.  Baker  was  appointed  Clinical  Instructor, — 
still  in  obstetrics, — and  began  to  give  one  lecture  and  one 
recitation  in  gynecology  weekly. 

In  1877  his  appointment  was  changed  into  Clinical  Instruc- 
tor in  Gynecology,  in  which  he  now  gave  two  lectures  weekly. 

The  year  1881  saw  quite  a  burst  of  activity  in  the  depart- 
ment. Dr.  F.  H.  Davenport  was  appointed  Assistant  in 
Gjmecology,  and  Dr.  John  Homans  began  his  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Tumors.  This  was 
naturally  held  out  as  among  the  attractions  offered  by  the 
Gynecological  Department,  though  I  notice  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  it  was  transferred  over  among  the  announcements 
of  the  Department  of  Surgery. 

After  two  years'  absence.  Dr.  Chadwick  renewed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  School,  again  giving  special  clinical  instruction. 
The  Catalogue  for  the  first  time  announces: — 

The  instruction  in  gynecology  will  consist  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
practical  instruction  at  the  different  dispensaries  in  the  education  of  the 
touch.  Here  also  every  facility  is  given  for  the  student  to  become  familiar 
with  the  different  forms  of  uterine  disease.  A  course  in  operative 
gynecology,  extending  throughout  the  year,  is  given  at  the  Free  Hospital 
for  Women  to  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  To  students  of  the 
fourth  class  and  to  post-graduates  cases  are  assigned  for  personal  examina- 
tion. These  cases  are  reported  in  full  at  the  clinical  conference,  and  are 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  by  members  of  the  class  and  the  instructor. 
The  students  are  also  called  updn  to  assist  at  operations  in  the  operative 
course. 

The  books  advised  were:  Thomas  **On  the  Diseases  of 
Women,**  Emmett's  '* Gynecology,*'  Klob's  ''Pathological 
Anatomy  of  the  Female  Genital  Organs,"  and  Savage's  "Sur- 
gery, Surgical  Pathology,  and  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Female 
Pelvic  Organs." 

The  instruction  was  arranged  as  follows:  In  the  third  year 
two  clinics  weekly  for  six  months  imder  Dr.  Baker,  and  one 
clinic  weekly  for  six  months  under  Dr.  Davenport.  These 
were  practical  touch  courses,  in  sections  of  about  four  men.  For 
the  fourth  year  was  provided  six  hours  weekly  of  clinical 
and  operative  work.  This  course  in  operative  gynecology  on 
the  cadaver  was  kept  up  as  long  as  the  fourth  year  was  op- 
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tional,  and  finally  abandoned  on  account  of  lack  of  material. 
There  was  also  Dr.  Chadwick's  course  of  twelve  introductory 
lectures,  and  six  lectures  and  an  occasional  clinic  on  ovarian 
tumors  by  Dr.  Homans;  -and  for  the  first  time  there  was  an 
optional  examination  in  g3mecology  for  the  fourth  year. 

It  would  now  seem  timely  to  call  attention  to  the  vast 
assistance  in  teaching  gynecology  rendered  by  the  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Women  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  latter  of  which  was  started  as 
a  department  in  1881  by  Dr.  Baker.  In  later  years  the  wards 
and  out-patient  department  of  the  City  Hospital  have  also 
been  of  great  assistance. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  teaching,  Dr.  Baker,  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  illustration  for  his  lectures,  had  formed  at  great 
personal  trouble  and  expense  a  large  collection  of  charts, 
diagrams,  and  models,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  P.  Quincy. 

In  1886  two  lectures  and  two  clinics  weekly  were  given  to 
the  third  class,  while  Drs.  Chadwick,  Davenport,  layman,  Doe, 
and  Swift  supplied  the  fourth  year  with  clinical  instruction. 

In  1888  Dr.  Baker  was  made  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

In  1889  l^r-  Davenport's  book  on  "Diseases  of  Women' '  was 
added  to  the  ** books  recommended." 

In  1890,  for  the  first  time,  was  given  a  post-graduate  course 
in  minor  surgical  gynecology  under  Dr.  Strong.  This  was 
omitted  in  1892. 

In  1893  graduate  courses  were  announced  by  Drs.  Wash- 
bum  and  Burrage. 

In  1894  ^^^  text-book  became  that  of  Pozzi,  to  be  displaced 
next  year  by  that  of  Garrigues. 

At  the  present  time  (1903)  the  instruction  in  gynecology 
is  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  the  Department  of  Gynecol- 
ogy has  been  merged  with  that  of  [Obstetrics,  presided  over 
by  Professor  W.  h.  Richardson.  Teaching  gynecology  proper 
are:  Dr.  F.  H.  Davenport,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology; 
Dr.  C.  M.  Green,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics;  Dr.  George 
Haven,  Instructor  in  Gynecology;  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  Dr. 
F.  S.  Newell,  Dr.  E.  B.  Young,  Assistants  in  Gynecology. 
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For  the  third  year  are  required  thirty-two  lectures  or  reota- 
tions  under  Assistant  Professor  Davenport,  and  six  hours'  dim- 
cal  instruction  by  the  instructor  or  the  assistants  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary  or  the  City  Hospital.     -For  these  latter  exercises 


FRANCIS  HENRY  DAVENPORT. 

ASSISTANT  PROFUSOR  OF   CYNECOU>GY    1895— 

the  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  six,  and  the  instruction 
given  is  of  the  most  practical  character. 

For  the  fourth  year  there  is  an  elective  course  of  sixty-four 
clinical  and  operative  exercises  under  Assistant  Professor 
Green  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  sixteen  clinical  conferences, 
also  under  Dr.  Green. 
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The  text-book  is  stUl  that  of  Garrigues,  with  as  collateral 
reading  those  of  Skene,  Davenport,  Winckel,  Emmet,  Dudley, 
Byford,  and  Penrose. 

In  the  graduate  department,  courses  are  announced  as 
follows : — 

1.  Dr.  Haven,  clinical  and  operative  gjmecology  at  the 
City  Hospital.' 

2.  Dr.  Green,  a  similar  course. 

3.  Dr.  Storer,  clinical  touch  courses  at  the  Dispensary  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  Operative  course  at  the  Carney 
Hospital. 

4.  Dr.  Davenport,  an  operative  course  upon  the  cadaver. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  gradually,  yet  steadily,  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  gynecology  has  grown  from  the  nothing  of  forty 
years  ago  to  a  fairly  large  amount.  It  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned one  engaged  in  teaching  to  suggest  in  what  way  the 
present  methods  could  become  still  more  effective. 
.  In  the  first  place,  sections  are  far  too  large.  In  an  hotu*  one 
man  of  a  class  of  eight,  as  they  were  last  year,  cannot  get  the 
individual  instruction  that  is  desirable;  and  the  eight  hours 
of  clinical  instruction  that  the  third-year  men  receive  does 
not  permit  of  any  very  extended  education  of  the  touch. 
As  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  material  that  drifts  into  the 
dispensaries  from  day  to  day,  it  is  not  possible  to  count  on  cases 
to  illustrate  subjects  with  the  sequence  that  is  desirable;  nor 
indeed  can  normal  and  easily  examined  cases  always  be  sup- 
plied for  beginners  to  practise  the  first  rudiments  of  pelvic 
examination  upon.  Some  day,  possibly  when  Harvard  has  its 
own  hospital  to  draw  upon,  such  cases  may  be  more  plentiful; 
but  meanwhile  a  few  good  paid  subjects  would  be  of  great 
assistance.  Next  year  the  department  will  have  a  gynecologi- 
cal manikin,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  great  help. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  DAVID  W.  CHEEVER, 

Jan.  7,  1903. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  School, — ^There  are  three  things 
that  are  expected  of  the  young  practitioner  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  see  a  patient:  first,  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter; 
second,  to  predict  what  is  going  to  take  place;  and,  third,  what 
to  do  to  cure  or  treat  the  patient.  Now  the  patient  and  his 
friends  are  particularly  interested  as  to  what  is  to  take  place 
and  in  the  treatment  that  is  to  relieve.  They  do  not  care 
much  about  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  finding  out  what  is  the  matter  is  the  most 
essential  thing. 

In  all  your  text-books  much  space  is  given  to  diagnosis, 
little  to  prognosis,  and  far  less  to  treatment.  The  tendency 
of  modem  science  is  to  strengthen  and  improve  diagnosis ;  but 
modem  science  pays  less  attention  to  prognosis,  except  in  a 
few  specific  instances.  Modem  science  affords  us  many 
instmments  of  precision  and  develops  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. These  improve  diagnosis.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  belittle  the  benefit  we  derive  from  these  sources. 

But,  as  I  shall  show  farther  on,  I  think  we  defer  rather  too 
much  to  the  laboratory  doctors.  I  would  not  depreciate  them. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  much  more 
of  a  science  that  it  was  many  years  ago,  when  I  studied  in 
this  Medical  School.  It  is  more  clear,  more  precise,  more  hope- 
ful: yet  scientific  medicine  as  practised  in  hospitals  modifies 
the  doctor  as  a  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Scientific  medicine  and  laboratory  methods  become  so  impor- 
tant in  diagnosis  in  the  hospital  that  hospitalism  overtakes  us, 
and  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  tbe  physician.  There  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  private  practice  and  hospital  practice.     In 
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hospitals  you  know  what  can  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  better 
there  than  elsewhere.  But  those  especially  up  in  hospital 
practice  are  apt  to  consider  certain  ailments  very  trivial. 
They  are  not  trivial  to  the  patient;  and  the  patient  expects 
the  doctor  to  appreciate  his  point  of  view.  But  the  hospital 
doctor  gets  naturally  to  be  looking  for  interesting  cases,  and 
to  overlook  those  less  important.  The  differences  between 
hospital  practice  and  private  practice  affect  both  doctor  and 
nurse.  The  student  goes  out  into  a  private  family,  and  finds 
he  is  unprepared  for  what  he  must  do.  The  problem  is  en- 
tirely different  in  a  private  family.  You  have  to  be  patient, 
you  have  to  be  long-suffering,  you  have  to  conceal  a  good 
many  disappointments,  you  have  to  be  willing  to  listen  and 
not  to  be  too  much  bored,  and  you  have  to  consider  the  patient 
as  the  most  important  person  in  the  house.  In  hospital  prac- 
tice you  see  a  case.  You  say:  '*Not  much  accotmt.  I  will 
see  him  to-morrow.  He  is  taken  good  care  of,  anyway." 
This  is  just  as  well,  perhaps  better;  but  it  does  not  work  in 
private  practice.  Any  one  that  is  a  patient  must  be  treated 
with  a  fair  amount  of  attention,  in  order  that  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  his  confidence  and  continue  to  be  his  physi- 
cian. 

Now,  when  you  have  been  in  practice  a  little  while,  you 
will  find  three  classes  of  patients, —  acutely  sick,  chronic  cases, 
and  those  who  have  passed  that  and  become  incurable.  They 
all  look  at  the  doctor  in  different  ways.  The  acute  cases  are 
anxious  and  watchfid  of  every  particular,  of  what  the  doctor 
is  and  what  he  does  in  the  early  stages  of  their  disease;  but, 
as  they  grow  sicker,  they  gradually  cease  to  think  of  anything 
but  their  own  troubles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  different 
with  the  chronic  case.  The  doctor  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing person  to  him.  He  weighs  him  with  three  or  four  other 
doctors  he  has  had  before,  and  he  never  loses  his  powers  of 
observation  and  comparison.  Consequently,  the  doctor  must 
be  ever  resourceful  to  carry  through  a  chronic  case.  It  has 
been  said  that  any  one  who  could  get  along  so  patiently  that 
he  could  carry  a  chronic  case  to  the  end,  and  retain  its  con- 
fidence, was  a  hero.     Yet  long  continuous  treatment  not  only 
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discourages  the  patient,  but  also,  as  is  well  known,  the  long  use 
of  any  drug  or  treatment  wears  out.  A  change  of  treatment 
produces  marked  benefit.  Incurable  patients  are  far  off. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  better.  They  know  it  sometimes, 
and  are  indifferent  as  to  their  doctor. 

If  a  man  is  strong  in  examining  blood  and  urine,  he  may 
get  at  all  the  facts;  but  he  has  to  exhibit  a  certain  care  in  the 
study  of  character,  to  do  his  patient  good.  If  any  of  you  have 
ever  been  sick,  you  will  understand  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
No  one  can  exaggerate  the  effect  produced  on  an  invalid's  sick 
mind  by  the  doctor  and  the  doctor's  visit.  It  is  looked  for. 
It  is  watched  for.  The  doctor's  words  are  weighed  not  only 
by  the.  patient,  if  he  is  well  enough,  but  by  the  patient's 
friends.  The  temperament  of  the  doctor  is  reflected  on  the 
patient.  His  assumption  or  self-confidence,  his  judgment  or 
lack  of  it,  his  candor  or  his  reserve, — all  affect  the  sick  person 
for  good  or  ill.  His  promptness  or  his  laxness,  his  presence, 
his  mien,  are  all  of  an  effect  you  cannot  conceive.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  so  much  of  the  nervous  system  as  of  that  part 
of  the  human  organism  of  which  we  know  the  least, — ^the 
sick  mind.  I  contend  that  the  mental  effect  the  doctor  pro- 
duces on  the  patient's  mind  or  imagination  does  as  much 
to  cure  him  as  the  administration  of  any  drug.  Especially, 
where  people  think  they  are  sicker  than  they  really  are,  a  word 
of  encotu'agement  lifts  them  up,  and  pushes  them  along. 

Now  comes  in  another  very  important  point.  Supposing  the 
patient  is  sick  unto  death,  and  you  are  reasonably  sure  of  it, 
anything  may  turn  the  scale  in  this  discouraging  struggle.  You 
do  not  know  what  will  take  place.  And,  as  a  rule,  I  think 
patients  should  not  know  how  sick  they  are.  Now  a  sUght  word 
of  yours  or  a  discouraged  look  conveys  too  much  meaning. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  family  or  friends,  who 
should  be  told  the  truth  if  they  ask  for  it.  They  must  be  dis- 
creet enough  not  to  reflect  that  upon  the  patient.  The  patient 
whose  lungs  you  have  found  hopelessly  riddled  by  disease, 
and  who  has  but  a  few  months  to  live,  should  not  know  it.  It 
is  brutal,  it  is  wrong,  to  tell  him.  Here  is  where  even  a  square 
lie  may  be  necessary;  but  you  must  be  careful  to  fortify  your 
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professional  reputation  by  telling  the  relatives  the  exact 
truth. 

Now  doctors  are  not  all  alike.  They  cannot  all  be  of  the 
same  type.  My  idea  of  the  best  sort  of  a  doctor  is  a  healthy, 
honest,  cheerftd  one,  who  thinks  pretty  well  of  himself,  and 
inspires  hope  in  the  sick-room. 

You  must  conceal  what  you  know,  and  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  tell  such  portions  of  the  truth  as  are  most  useful. 
You  must  keep  to  yourself  those  things  of  which  you  are  still 
in  doubt.  You  must,  above  all,  maintain  a  hopeful  spirit  to 
the  end.  Never  give  a  patient  up.  If  you  give  him  up, 
then  you.  cease  to  try.  You  should  persist  in  trying  to  do 
something  even  to  the  end.  Moreover,  it  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible kindness  to  the  friends  that  you  should  employ  ikem  to 
help  you.  You  should  make  them  feel  that  something  is  being 
done. 

I  remember  that  it  was  said  of  doctors  by  one  of  my  former 
teachers  that,  were  there  no  medical  treatment,  and  were 
there  no  drugs  in  the  world,  people  who  were  sick  and  their 
friends  would  still  want  doctors  to  go  and  take  care  of  them, 
because  they  must  have  somebody  to  lean  on  and  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility.  If  the  doctor  is  careful,  conscientious, 
painstaking,  it  does  everybody  good.  If  there  were  no  treat- 
ment, people  would  still  want  doctors  to  come  in  and  say, 
*  *  I  know  what  is  the  matter,  I  vrill  take  charge  of  you :  you  are 
not  to  think  anything  about  it,  you  must  do  as  I  say";  for 
nothing  makes  one  so  miserable  as  uncertainty. 

We  may  expect  a  physician  to  assume  one  of  three  states 
of  mind  in  a  given  case.  One  state  of  mind  I  will  call  egotism, 
and  another  state  of  mind  I  will  call  altruism,  and  a  third 
I  will  call  self-defence.  Egotism  is  that  state  of  mind  where 
the  doctor  is  confident  of  his  facts.  He  knows  it  all,  and  can 
take  care  of  the  patient  as  well  as  anybody.  By  self-defence, 
what  do  we  mean  by  that?  An  honorable  self-reliance  which 
defends  itself  against  all  sorts  of  slanders  and  their  conse- 
quences. Some  Uttle  thing  starts  a  slander.  People  talk  of 
it:  they  say  evil  things  which  grow,  and  attain  a  large  size, 
and  hurt  you.     You  are  rather  looked  to  for  a  reply;  and  you 
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must  have  your  conscience  rig^t,  and  your  reply  firm  and 
prompt.  Lawsuits  and  attacks  come  more  often  than  you 
would  think.  You  must  defend  yourself  against  such  charges: 
and  you  must  defend  yourself  by  not  sa3ring  too  much,  not 
promising  too  much,  not  pitying  the  patient  too  much. 
When  suits  are  brought,  never  compromise  them.  That 
is  the  only  course.  Contest  them  and  defend  yourself,  if 
you  would  retain  your  reputation  and  your  practice. 

Now  it  depends  on  the  doctor,  depends  on  himself,  whether 
he  is  likely  to  be  the  more  egotistic  or  the  more  altruistic. 
The  latter  is  like  giving  your  life  for  your  friend.  It  sub- 
stitutes another  one  for  yourself.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  medicine,  and  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of .  The  doctor,  perhaps,  has  practised  for  a  good  while 
in  a  family  whose  adviser  he  is,  and  frequently  he  regards  them 
almost  as  members  of  his  own  family,  and  he  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  them.  This  is  especially  where  altruism  comes  in. 
By  altruism  I  mean  putting  yourself  in  the  patient's  place,- 
doing  for  him  all  or  more  than  you  woidd  wish  done  for 
yourself.  Self-sacrificing  service, —  that  expresses  it.  It  is  the 
highest  plane  of  professional  life.  It  is  appreciated.  It  does 
the  patient  good,  and  it  does  the  doct5r  good  also.  Patients 
need  sjrmpathy.  WTiat  is  sympathy?  It  is  suffering  with  the 
sufferer.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  each  physician  how 
real  and  deep  his  sympathy  and  his  altruism  are.  Can  it  go 
too  far?  It  can.  First,  it  may  wear  you  out,  break  your  sleep, 
exhaust  your  nervous  energy.  Second,  it  may  react  on  your 
reputation  and  on  your  true  interests  if  sympathy  is  carried 
too  far.  For  instance,  the  case  goes  badly;  and  the  failure  to 
recover  is  ascribed  to  you,  if  you  lay  yourself  open,  by  a  too 
self -negating  pity,  to  be  blamed  for  faults  not  your  own. 

Be  kind,  be  just,  be  self-sacrificing  but  never  allow  yourself 
to  be  belittled.  Hold  up  your  professional  status  to  equal  your 
professional  kindness  and  interest  in  the  case.  Be  gentle,  but 
reserved,  firm,  self-reliant.  A  doctor's  life  has  acute  disap- 
pointments and  comparatively  few  pleasures.  The  latter  come 
with  the  restoration  to  life  of  a  desperate  case.  Here  your 
pleasure  is  acute  and  intense.     On  the  other  hand,  not  the  only 
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disappointments  are  those  ending  in  death.  You  will  see  cases 
where  you  cannot  find  out  anything  satisfactory.  They  are 
anomalous,  exceptional,  puzzling.  You  do  not  know  exactly 
why;  and,  of  course,  the  family  cannot  appreciate  why. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  medical  practice  that  I  will  call 
commercialism.  Our  profession  has  its  obligations,  and  one  of 
those  obligations  is  that  it  must  not  be  too  commercial.  By 
commercial  I  mean  the  sense  in  which  it  is  practised  solely  to 
get  money.  We  must  have  fees  to  live,  that  is  understood; 
but  the  professional  aspect  of  a  case  should  be  before,  and  the 
commercial  aspect  always  a  little  behind.  We  all  know  in  great 
cities  how  much  the  young  doctor  must  do  for  nothing.  He 
works  long  and  gratuitously  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals  so 
that  he  may  acquire  a  reputation  that  will  bring  a  paying  pri- 
vate practice.  But  in  small  communities  also  there  are  many 
poor  people  whom  the  doctor  must  attend  for  little  or  for  noth- 
ing. I  mean  by  true  commercialism  when  the  doctor  does  not 
wish  to  do  anything  without  a  fee.  You  should  be  ready  to 
give  a  great  deal  away  for  a  small  compensation,  and  sometimes 
to  give  it  all  away. 

In  these  later  days,  when  money  has  become  so  abundant  in 
a  few  hands,  there  has  been,  I  think,  a  tendency  to  the  increase 
of  the  commercial  spirit  in  our  profession  as  well.  The  pro- 
fessional spirit  has  deteriorated  somewhat.  Fees  are  some- 
times oppressive,  not  to  say  exorbitant.  It  is  right  that  you 
should  be  paid.  It  is  yours  and  you  should  have  it;  but 
never  press  for  it  from  a  poor  person.  Doctors  do  not  do  such 
things,  I  believe.  We  are  a  generous  and  forgiving  and  self- 
sacrificing  class,  as  a  whole.  But  I  question  whether  very 
large  fees  are  best.  He  who  charges  moderately  comes  out  as 
well  in  the  end. 

All  this  laboratory  work  which  is  so  enormous,  and  this  mass 
of  minute  investigations  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  are  the  cause 
of  special  knowledge  and  specialists.  They  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves. It  almost  seems,  sometimes,  in  the  larger  cities  that 
they  comprise  a  majority  of  the  doctors  in  the  community. 
Undoubtedly  they  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge;  undoubtedly 
they  are  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable;  but  I  feel  that  the 
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specialist  is  not  so  useful  if  he  began  as  a  specialist,  and  never 
did  anything  else,  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  begun  as  a  general 
practitioner,  and  had  not  only  learned  the  general  tound  of  pro- 
fessional work  by  study,  but  had  also  practised  it.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  a  doctor  ought  to  have  ten  years  of  general  practice 
before  he  became  a  specialist.  Perhaps  that  is  not  strictly  true 
as  to  time,  but  the  principle  is  true.  I  have  been  struck  with 
this  over  and  over  again  quite  forcibly.  I  recall  cases  where  the 
specialist  was  of  great  use  to  me  in  differentiating  the  diseases 
of  a  single  organ ;  but,  as  time  went  on  and  the  case  developed, 
I  could  not  help  noticing  the  fact  that  he  saw  that  organ  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  the  patient's  general  condition  was  not 
so  clearly  present  to  his  mind  as  it  was  to  mine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctor's  position  is  this:  that  the 
specialist  is  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  develop  an  unusual 
amount  of  knowledge  on  a  limited  theme.  If  he  is  called  in 
simply  to  give  treatment  or  to  aid  diagnosis  on  that  little  point, 
perhaps  that  will  do ;  but  it  may  do  harm  if  he  sees  that  one 
portion  and  overlooks  the  rest.  He  does  not  see  justly.  So  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  fact  that,  although  young 
men  who  have  settled  in  cities  may  be  expected  to  have  an 
unusual  amount  of  knowledge  and  to  be  called  in  as  experts,  yet 
I  am  sure  tliat  in  small  communities  the  general  practitioner 
is  and  always  will  remain  the  doctor. 

The  family  doctor  in  larger  cities  has  rather  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Families  have  three  or  four  doctors, — one  for  the  grown 
people,  one  for  the  children,  and  so  on.  If  I  ask  you  whether 
you  think  that  the  specialist  can  fulfill  every  requirement  that 
sick  people  need,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  he  cannot.  He 
is  good  for  one  thing.  He  does  not  have  general  influence; 
nor  does  he  have  the  power  of  mental  influence  on  the  patient. 
The  family  doctor  combines  the  offices  of  a  father  confessor  and 
a  general  adviser  on  very  many  subjects.  We  ought  to  call  a 
specialist  sometimes;  but  we  must  have  the  family  doctor  as 
well,  in  order  to  understand  the  constitution  or  diathesis,  and 
to  develop  a  true  roundness  of  character  in  treating  disease. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  doctors  to 
each  other.     We  call  ourselves  an  honorable  profession.     We 
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are  not  tradespeople.  We  are  not  ^oing  down  the  street  to  put 
up  a  sign  bigger  than  our  neighbor's,  to  take  his  business  away 
from  him.  Therefore,  we  do  not  advertise,  nor  pretend  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do.  We  do  not,  I  suppose,  try  to  steal  other 
people's  patients.  I  do  not  think  any  honorable  man  would 
voluntarily  go  and  do  that.  But  how  can  he  do  it  without 
really  knowing  that  he  is  doing  it?  In  the  first  place,  somebody 
is  sick.  You  know  all  his  friends.  Another  doctor  is  taking 
care  of  him.  The  friends  are  besieging  you  and  your  family  all 
the  time  to  know  how  he  is  getting  on.  Why  don't  you  go  to  see 
him?  A  sick  person!  Why  don't  you  show  some  interest,  like 
other  neighbors?  You  don't  do  it,  perhaps.  Why  not?  For 
this  reason.  If  you  go  and  make  a  civil  inquiry  at  the  door  and 
go  away,  that  is  very  well.  But,  if  you  go  farther  and  enter,  the 
patient  hears  of  it,  and  wants  to  talk  with  you.  What^s  he 
going  to  talk  about?  About  himself.  What  are  you  going  to 
say  in  reply  to  his  questions?  You  are  going  to  be  as  careful 
as  you  can.  You  are  not  going  to  reflect  on  the  other  doctor. 
Then  the  ladies  of  the  family  come  in  and  circle  round  you,  and 
question  you.  The  next  thing  you  hear  outside  will  be  that  you 
said  doctor  vSo-and-so's  treatment  was  not  exactly  what  you  did, 
and  so  on  and  so  on, —  a  rumor  growing  every  hour.  This  may 
result  in  the  discharge  of  the  first  doctor,  and  putting  you  in  his 
place.     That  is  insensibly  stealing  a  patient. 

With  regard  to  consultations.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  for  a  doctor  to  have  too  many  consultations;  it 
shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  himself:  but  it  is  not  wise  to  hold 
off  too  long,  because  the  unexpected  happens,  and  people  die 
in  a  moment.  A  safe  rule  is  to  seek  a  consultation  only  for  two 
reasons:  First,  you  want  one.  The  case  is  not  clear  to  you. 
You  hope  another  could  help  you  out,  and  you  wish  to  divide 
the  responsibility.  Second,  when  you  find  you  are  beginning 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  patient  and  his  friends. 

The  consultant  must  not  visit  the  patient  afterward.  If  he 
does,  he  ceases  to  be  a  consultant,  and  becomes  your  successor. 
Be  careful  of  these  little  points  of  what  is  called  by  laymen 
"medical  etiquette,"  if  you  value  living  pleasantly  with  your 
medical  neighbors. 
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Never  visit  another  man's  patient  in  his  absence  unless  an 
emergency.     The  latter  justifies  anything. 

Do  not  be  beguiled  into  just  examining  and  giving  an  opinion 
or  one  visit.  If  you  learn  that  the  case  is  being  treated  by 
another,  say  you  will  go  with  him,  not  without  him.  The 
public  is  dense  on  these  points.     We  should  educate  them. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MOORFIELD  STOREY.* 


The  Chairman. — Gentlemen  and  fellow-students,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  report  that  one  of  the  weakest,  if  not  the 
weakest,  point  in  the  average  physician  is  his  inability  to  appear 
to  advantage  in  the  court-room. 

We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  to-night  of  hearing  some  points 
of  interest  on  this  important  subject.  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Moorfield  Storey.     [Applause.] 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  asked  to  speak 
to  you  to-night  on  the  relation  between  the  legal  and  the 
medical  professions  ;  and  I  shall  begin  by  excluding  at  once 
that  very  large  class  of  cases  where  the  lawyer  is  the  patient 
[laughter],  and  the  much  smaller  class  where  the  doctor  is 
the  client. 

In  this  comparison  you  have  enormously  the  advantage  of 
us.  The  ablest  and  most  industrious  lawyer  cannot  keep 
himself  and  his  family  always  well,  but  any  sort  of  doctor 
can  keep  out  of  litigation.  If  I  might  venture,  for  example, 
to  give  you  a  little  personal  experience,  I  have  in  a  single 
year,  with  a  reasonably  large  family,  added  to  the  income,  I 
think,  of  twenty-three  dijfferent  doctors  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
thirty-three  years  of  practice  I  have  had  but  one  doctor  for 
a  client.  [Laughter.]  So  you  see  in  me  the  type  of  many 
future  patients. 

What  we  are  really  interested  in,  I  take  it,  is  the  relation 
between  the  two  professions,  when  they  meet  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  cases 
where  we  find  it  impossible  to  reach  any  just  conclusion,  or 
even  to  pursue  certain  lines  of  investigation,  without  your 
assistance.  A  man,  for  example,  is  found  dead;  and  the 
question  arises,  What  killed  him?     What  is  the  cause  of  the 

*  Before  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  at  the  Huntington  Chambers,  March 
i6,  iqo3. 
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death?  A  man  is  charged  with  crime.  Stains  are  found  on 
his  clothes.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  those 
stains?  Or,  when  he  is  brought  into  trial,  he  claims  that  he 
was  insane ;  and  the  question  of  mental  capacity  is  presented. 
A  will  is  offered  for  probate,  the  question  arises  w^hether  the 
testator  is  of  sound  mind,  and  we  are  obliged  to  bring  the 
medical  expert  into  court  to  help  us  with  his  opinion. 

A  very  large  class  of  cases  arise  from  the  daily  and  hourly 
accidents  that  happen  all  through  our  streets  and  on  every 
line  of  transportation.  A  man  is  badly  hurt — or  says  he  is. 
Is  he  speaking  the  truth?  What  is  the  nature  of  his  injury? 
What  is  the  probable  cause  of  his  disease?  How  much  is 
fact,  how  much  is  imagination,  how  much  is  pure  fraud?  Those 
are  questions  on  which  we  have  to  ask  your  assistance;  and 
how  should  the  law  and  medicine  best  co-operate  in  dealing 
with  them? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  two  important  distinctions 
which  you  must  remember  all  through  any  discussion  of  these 
subjects.  The  lawyer  is  dealing  with  two  things:  first,  What 
are.  the  facts?  second.  What  are  the  consequences  which  the 
law  attaches  to  the  facts? 

A  man  is  clearly  killed  by  violence  ;  but  whether  it  is  murder, 
whether  it  is  manslaughter,  whether  it  is  justifiable  homicide, — 
all  those  things  do  not  depend  on  the  method  of  the  killing,  but 
depend  on  the  facts  outside.  The  medical  man  would  see 
exactly  the  same  thing  if  he  examines  the  body,  but  whether 
the  law  calls  it  one  thing  or  another  depends  on  the  facts.  In 
the  same  way  a  man  is  clearly  more  or  less  affected  in  his 
mind.  If  the  incapacity  reaches  a  certain  point,  he  is  said  to 
be  incapable  of  making  a  contract,  but  capable  of  making 
a  will.  If  it  goes  a  little  further,  he  is  incapable  of  making 
a  will.  That  is  a  legal  distinction,  not  a  medical  distinction. 
The  medical  man  will  tell  you  exactly  how  incapable  he  is. 
The  law  will  say  whether  that  degree  of  incapacity  unfits  him 
for  will  or  for  contract. 

Of  course  the  same  question  arises  where  you  are  dealing 
with  criminal  responsibility.  The  question  whether  a  man's 
mind  is  affected  may  be  a  simple  question,  but  whether  his 
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mind  is  so  far  affected  as  to  make  him  an  unconscious  agent 
is  another  question. 

I  remember  a  good  many  years  ago  reading  some  article 
by  a  distinguished '  expert  in  mental  disorders,  in  which  he 
said  there  was  a  man  among  his  'patients  who  was  very  much 
inclined  to  kill  his  keepers;  and  he  threatened  every  sort  oif 
criminal  proceeding,  but  the  man  said  to  him,  **You  cannot 
punish  me:  I  am  insane."  The  doctor  replied,  *'I  cannot 
punish  you  that  way,  perhaps,  but  I  can  stop  your  tobacco. " 
And  after  he  had  done  that  once  he  had  no  trouble  with  the 
man.  He  had  mental  capacity  enough  to  realize  that  he  was 
doing  wrong,  and  sufficient  power  to  stop  himself  when  a  dis- 
agreeable consequence  was  presented. 

You  will  testify  what  his  capacity  was;  and  the  law  will 
say  whether,  on  the  whole,  his  mental  capacity  is  such  that 
he  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts  or  not. 

Another  case  will  arise  where  a  man  meets  with  an  accident. 
You  will  find  him  very  seriously  hurt.  The  question  which  he 
tries  to  present  to  the  jury  is  whether  somebody  else  must  pay 
for  that  hurt;  and  that  is  a  question  of  law.  He  may  be  so 
far  careless  himself  that  the  law  says,  "It  is  your  fault  that 
you  are  hurt,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  man  whom  you  sue; 
and,  consequently,  you  cannot  recover." 

Those  are  inquiries  which  present  themselves  to  the  lawyer, 
but  need  not  present  themselves  to  the  doctor,  because  the 
doctor  deals  simply  with  the  fact  as  a  fact.  He  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  the  consequences.  It  is  his  business  to  tell 
exactly  what  he  finds,  exactly  what  he  sees,  exactly  what  his 
opinion  is  as  to  the  causes  or  the  consequences  of  the  conditions 
which  his  examination  detects.  Beyond  that  he  has  no  respon- 
sibility whatever  for  the  consequences  which  the  law  attaches, 
and  that  is  one  great  distinction  between  the  attitude  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  attitude  of  the  doctor  in  pursuing  investiga- 
tions where  both  must  co-operate  in  order  to  reach  satisfactory 
conclusions. 

Now  there  is  another  thing.  The  law  supposes  that  the 
best  method  of  reaching  the  truth  is  to  hear  both  sides.  Con- 
sequently, whenever  any  inquiry  is  presented  to   the  court 
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or  jury,  each  side  is  represented  by  counsel.  That  coimsel 
is  an  oflScer  ol  the  court.  He  is  appointed  or  receives  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  order  that  he  may  act  as  the  represen- 
tative of  one  or  the  other  party  in  any^  litigated  question 
that  arises.  It  is  his  business  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  on 
his  side  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  business  of  counsel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  case  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side;  and  experience  seems  to  have  showni  that  this,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 

But,  of  course,  like  other  human  inventions,  it  has  its  imper- 
fections. It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  lawyer,  employed  to 
represent  one  side  of  the  case,  to  forget  himself  entirely, 
not  to  take  an  interest  in  the  outcome  of  his  case,  not  to  be 
anxious  to  present  everything, — not  only  everything  that  can 
be  said  fairly  for  his  client,  but  a  great  variety  of  things  that 
cannot  fairly  be  said;  not  only  to  present  all  the  facts  that 
tell  his  way,  but,  to  conceal  the  facts  that  tell  against  his  client. 
And,  consequently,  a  case  may  be  tried,  and,  through  the  great 
skill  of  one  side  and  the  small  skill  of  the  other,  only  one 
side  of  the  case  may  be  presented.  That  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  is  inseparable  from  that  method  of  reaching  the  truth; 
but,  if  you  were  to  take  any  other  system,  you  could  prob- 
ably find  just  as  great  evils. 

Suppose  men  came  into  court  without  counsel,  and  the 
judge  merely  imdertook  to  do  justice  between  the  parties. 
If  a  man  was  poor  and  ignorant,  if  he  was  not  skilful  in  pre- 
senting his  side  of  the  case,  if  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, he  would  find  himself  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  a  fellow  who  had  been  plausible  enough  to 
obtain  his  money  by  false  pretences  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  abler  man,  the  more  skilful  man,  the  more  experi- 
enced man,  the  better-educated  man,  would  have  an  enor- 
mous advantage,  which  is  overcome  when  each  party  can 
draw  on  the  members  of  the  bar  and  each  man  have  the 
assistance  of  his  own  counsel,  so  that,  while  the  system  has 
its  abuses,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  system  would  be  any 
better. 

The  judge  whose  conscience  was  not  informedJby  argument 
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of  counsel,  the  man  who  sat  day  after  day  hearing  cases, 
would  soon  get  into  a  routine  way  of  dealing  with  them.  His 
own  prejudices  would  count;  and  it  is  important  that  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  case  should  be  presented,  in  order  that  the 
judge  should  be  on  the  alert,  and,  if  he  make  a  mistake,  to 
have  it  clearly  pointed  out  to  him,  and  therefore  be  less  liable 
to  persist  in  it.  The  lawyer,  therefore,  is  necessarily  a  parti- 
san :  the  doctor  should  never  be. 

The  doctor  comes  into  court  not  to  help  either  side.  No 
matter  who  calls  him,  he  is  not  the  witness  of  that  party,  but 
he  is  the  witness  of  the  court.  He  is  there  to  tell  the  coturt 
and  the  jury  exactly  the  facts,  not  to  make  himself,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  *'the  counsel  in  disguise"  of  one  of  the  parties; 
and  it  is  because  doctors  forget  that,  and  because  they  feel, 
as  they  sometimes  allow  themselves  to  say,  that  they  are 
retained  for  one  side  or  the  other,  that  experts  have  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  you  find  men  who  believe,  and  beUeve  on 
the  strength  of  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  that  you  can  find  a 
doctor  to  swear  to  almost  anything,  and  not  merely  a  doctor, 
but  any  expert.  It  is  not  the  peculiar  province  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  It  was  that  attitude  of  the  expert  toward 
his  case  which  led  the  distinguished  English  judge  to  say  there 
were  three  kinds  of  liars, — "liars,  damned  liars,  and  experts." 
[Laughter.] 

So  much  is  it  the  rule  that  a  lawyer  is  merely  the  exponent 
of  his  side,  that  a  lawyer  is  never  allowed  to  state  to  the 
jury  what  his  own  opinion  of  the  case  is.  He  may  present 
the  evidence,  he  may  present  this  view  and  that  view;  but 
he  may  never  say,  I  think  so  and  so.  He  is  immediately 
leaving  his  proper  province  and  imdertaking  to  become  a 
witness,  which  he  has  no  right  to  be.  The  doctor,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  always  give  his  opinion.  There  is  that  radical 
difference  between  us,  which  you  must  always  bear  in  mind 
at  every  stage  of  a  legal  investigation. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  this  essential  difference  between 
the  attitude  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  toward  the  investi- 
gation that  we  are  both  undertaking  to  piu^ue,  I  want  to 
give  you  a  few  practical  suggestions : — 
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The  first  attitude  of  the  doctor  toward  the  case  is  that  of 
the  investigator.  He  may  be  called  into  it  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  He  may  be  the  medical  examiner,  to  whom  the  first 
information  of  the  case  is  brought;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
the  first  examination.  He  may  be  the  attending  physician, 
who  is  called  in  case  of  an  accident;  and  he  may  think  that  the 
accident  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  lawsuit.  He  may  be  the  doctor 
wb«»  is  attending  an  aged  or  a  more  or  less  mentally  infirm 
testator,  and  from  his  confidential  relations  with  the  family 
may  see  what  efforts  are  being  made  to  affect  his  mind  and 
influence  him  to  make  a  will,  or  some  other  disposition  of  his 
property.  If  your  eyes  are  open,  you  will  always  know — 
almost  always — when  your  particular  professional  experience 
may  lead  you  into  court. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  your  first  duty  is  to  examine  the 
facts,  and  to  make  your  examination  just  as  minute,  just  as 
thorough,  as  you  know  how  to  make  it.  There  is  nothing, 
however  unimportant  it  may  seem  to  you  at  the  time,  that  may 
not,  perhaps,  when  coupled  with  other  facts,  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  issue  of  the  case.  If  you  are  making  an  autopsy, 
be  sure  that  nothing  in  the  body's  condition  escapes  your 
observation.  Examine  the  surface,  look  for  every  indica- 
tion of  violence,  every  disturbance,  every  bruise ;  examine  all 
the  internal  organs.  Do  it  with  absolute  thoroughness.  You 
can  never  tell  what  little  mark,  what  abrasion,  what  phys- 
ical appearance,  may  have  significance  when  the  case  comes 
to  be  tried.  So  your  first  duty  is  absolute  thoroughness.  I 
could  tell  you  a  great  many  stories  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  very  small  things.  I  remember  one  that  has  not  much 
to  do  with  the  medical  profession,  but  it  merely  illustrates 
how  a  small  thing  may  count.  It  was  told  me  by  the  late 
Judge  Hoar.  He  said  that  he  was  presiding  at  the  trial  of 
a  burglar,  and  the  evidence  was  that  a  masked  man  had 
broken  into  the  house  and  had  taken  some  property:  but 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  identify  the  criminal  with  the 
defendant.  And  he  sat  there,  and  the  district  attorney  kept 
putting  in  evidence  that  did  not  seem  to  have  a  bearing  one 
way  or  the  other;  but,  finally,  when  a  witness  was  leaving 
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the  stand,  he  said  to  him,  **Did  you  notice  anything  about 
the  room?"  **Why,  yes,"  said  the  man,  "there  were  some 
burnt  matches;  and  I  picked  up  two  or  three  of  them."  **Did 
you  find  anything  in  the  pockets  of  the  defendant?"  "Yes, 
I  found  this."  And  the  district  attorney,  taking  the  two  pieces 
of  matches  handed  him,  which  had  been  picked  up  from  the 
floor,  put  them  with  that  found  in  the  pocket;  and  they 
fitted  exactly — and  they  convicted  the  man.  He  had  used 
matches  to  find  his  way  in  the  dark;  and  he  had  thrown 
away  the  stumps;  the  remainder  of  the  card  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  fit  was  exact. 

You  may  frequently  find  some  little  thing  in  the  same  way 
that  is  of  vital  importance;  and  it  is  your  business  to  make 
sure  that  no  symptom  and  no  fact  escapes  your  observation,  if 
it  is  possible. 

In  the  next  place,  when  you  are  called  into  a  case,  as  you 
frequently  may  be,  perhaps  by  counsel,  perhaps  by  prosecuting 
officer,  perhaps  in  various  ways, —  do  not  start  with  what  is 
believed  by  your  employer.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  theory. 
Never  make  your  examinations  with  any  theory.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  be  biassed.  Determine  as  far  as  possible,  to  free 
your  mind  from  any  preconceived  notion.  Find  the  facts  ex- 
actly as  they  are.  The  moment  you  undertake  to  examine 
with  a  bias,  that  moment  your  examination  is  likely  to  be 
untrustworthy.  It  is  the  bane  of  all  scientific  investigation 
that,  when  a  man  has  a  certain  theory  and  is  making  exper- 
iments in  order  to  prove  it,  he  is  apt  to  ignore  those  facts 
which  tell  against  his  theory,  and  to  lay  undue  emphasis  upon 
the  facts  which  count  in  his  favor.  The  history  of  every  sci- 
entific discovery  is  attended  by  more  or  less  evidence  of  that 
tendency. 

Now,  when  you  are  called  upon  to  investigate,  do  not  go 
into  the  case  with  any  preconceived  theory  about  it.  First 
master  your  facts,  and  content  yourself  with  stating  what 
the  facts  are.  The  theory  will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  trial 
of  the  case. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  men  find  what  they 
look  for.     I  remember  being,  a  good   many  years  ago,  called 
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into  court  suddenly  by  the  infonnatioti  that  a  classmate  of 
mine  wanted  to  see  me.  I  found  sitting  in  the  prisoner's 
dock  a  man  who  is  to-day  editor  of  one  of  the  large  New 
York  dailies.  I  found  he  was  charged  with  assault  with 
intent  to  kill;  and  the  facts  were  that  he  had  gone  with  a 
friend  to  dine  at  the  Revere  House,  and  on  their  way  throu^ 
Court  Street  his  friend  stopped  at  a  cigar-shop  to  buy  some 
cigars.  While  he  was  chafiFering  with  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  my  classmate  turned  to  the  opposite  counter  where 
some  pistols  were  lying.  He  took  up  a  pistol  and  looked 
at  it, — ^loaded  it  to  see  it  work.  He  then  turned  round  to  his 
friend,  and  said,  "Wliat  do  you  think  of  that?"  His  friend 
said,  **I  don't  think  much  of  it."  The  other  replied,  **I 
rather  like  it:  have  you  got  $10?"  His  friend  answered, 
"No."  Thereupon  the  pistol  went  off.  The  bullet  passed 
through  this  man's  lungs,  grazed  his  heart,  and  fell  down  in 
the  abdominal  cavity;  and  my  classmate  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  attempt  to  kill. 

I  went  down  to  see  the  man  who  sold  the  cigars  and  the  man 
who  sold  the  pistol,  and  he  told  me  the  story  just  as  I  have  re- 
lated it  to  you.  He  said,  though,  "It  did  not  look  to  me  much 
like  an  accident."  I  asked,  "Why  not?"  and  he  replied,  "The 
way  he  behaved  after  the  occurrence."  I  inquired,  "What  did 
he  do?"  and  he  said,  "He  did  not  seem  to  try  to  help  him  at 
all,  but  marched  up  and  down,  saying,  *My  God,  my  God! 
what  have  I  done?'  You  don't  see  a  man  act  that  way  when 
there  has  been  an  accident." 

This  merely  goes  to  show  that  you  may  find  evidence  where 
least  expected  and  illustrates  the  importance  of  making  dili- 
gent inquiry  even  if  the  conditions  are  not  promising. 

In  the  next  place,  he  must  guard  himself  against  hasty  infer- 
ences; and  that  is  a  danger  to  which  intelligent,  educated  men 
are  more  prone  than  the  more  ignorant  classes  in  a  community. 
The  best  witnesses  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  some  of 
the  least  educated,  because  they  tell  you  exactly  what  they 
saw,  and  they|do  not  draw  any  inferences;  but  the  hi^y 
educated  man  sees  one  thing,  and  immediately  infers  from  it 
a  long  train  of  consequences,  and,  when  he  is  turned  into 
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court,  he  tells  the  inferences,  and  often  entirely  forgets  the 
facts.' 

Now  that  is  the  danger  you  doctors  will  be  exposed  to.  Make 
yourselves  as  far  as  possible  eyes  and  ears, — ^see  and  hear  accu- 
rately the  facts.  Free  yourselves  from  incidental  bias,  from 
hasty  inferences. 

Then,  after  you  get  yoiu-  facts,  record  them  at  once  and 
fully.  Do  not  trust  to  your  memory.  When  you  come  into 
court  and  are  exposed  to  a  sharp  cross-examination,  you  will 
find  that  the  record  you  made  at  the  time  of  exactly  what 
you  saw  will  be  of  very  great  value.  Mere  memory  is  a  very 
uncertain  thing;  and  the  memory  of  the  business  man,  the 
memory  of  any  man  as  he  grows  older,  is  less  and  less  reliable. 

The  tricks  that  memory  plays  men  are  very  amusing.  I  was 
talking  some  years  ago  with  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  who  told  me  that  for  twenty-five  years  he  had 
told  a  story  of  something  seen  in  the  war,  and  that  it  was  his 
favorite  story.  But  he  happened  to  look  up  an  old  diary,  and 
he  found  that  on  the  day  when  the  thing  happened  he  was  fifty 
miles  away  from  the  spot.  It  had  been  told  to  him  when  it  was 
fresh,  and  his  memory  had  made  him  an  eye-witness  of  what 
somebody  else  had  seen. 

But  the  differences  between  the  length  of  a  cut,  whether  it 
is  this  length  or  that  length,  its  exact  position,  the  appearance 
of  a  wound,  a  great  many  symptoms  and  signs  which  are  impor- 
tant, a  busy  man  will  forget  unless  he  has  made  a  minute  of 
them.  And  my  advice  to  you  is  that,  just  as  soon  as  you 
complete  your  observations,  make  your  record  in  full.  Do  not 
spare  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Take  time  enough  and  room  enough 
to  make  full  memoranda  of  what  you  have  seen.  You  will 
find,  if  you  follow  this  advice,  that  it  will  be  of  very  great 
service  to  you. 

Now,  having  made  your  investigation  and  recorded  its  results, 
you  perhaps  for  the  first  time  come  in  contact  with  a  member 
of  my  profession,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  you  have  got 
to  say.  Make  up  your  mind  to  tell  him  exactly  what  the  facts 
are,  and  exactly  what  your  opinion  is,  and  stop  there.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that,  if  he  calls  your  attention  to  facts  which  you 
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have  overlooked,  to  facts  which  have  come  to  him  from  some 
other  source  which  modify  your  conclusions,  you  should  not 
allow  that  modification  to  be  made;  but  don't  let  him  argue 
you  into  changing  your  opinion. 

If  he  comes  to  you  and  tells  you,  *' Well,  that  opinion  is  not 
going  to  help  very  much :  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  a  very  good 
witness  for  my  case,"  do  not  say,  * ' Possibly  I  might  change  that 
particular  statement;  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it  as  I  was;  and, 
possibly,  if  I  leave  that  fact  out,  it  may  help  you  better/' 

I  remember  having  a  very  distinguished  doctor,  an  expert 
on  insanity,  before  me  for  examination.  He  had  previously 
been  the  attending  physician  of  the  gentleman  whose  repre- 
sentative I  was ;  and  he  had  written  a  letter  to  me  or  to  my 
predecessor,  in  which  he  stated  what  his  advice  had  been,  and 
the  question  was  whether  that  man  was  competent  to  make  a 
contract. 

I  was  thinking  of  calling  him  as  a  witness  on  my  side  of  the 
case ;  but,  when  I  was  putting  in  my  evidence,  I  observed  him 
come  in  and  take  a  seat  with  the  opposing  counsel.  So  1  con- 
cluded I  would  not  call  him.  He  heard  all  our  evidence,  and 
then  took  the  stand  and  testified  that  from  his  knowledge  as 
attending  physician,  my  client  was  entirely  competent  to  make 
a  contract.  Well,  I  cross-examined  him;  and  I  said,  "Doctor, 
you  are  a  specialist  in  mental  disorders,  are  you  not.>"  He 
answered.  Yes.  *'You  are  very  rarely  called  in  any  other  class 
of  cases?"  A.  *'I  don't  remember  that  I  have  been  at  all." 
Q.  **You  were  called  in  this  case?"  A.  "Yes."  Q.  "Do 
you  remember  what  advice  you  gave  when  you  were  first 
called  in  it?"  He  answered  that  he  was  not  absolutely  sure. 
"Do  you  remember  saying  that  your  first  advice  was  that 
my  client  should  be  placed  under  guardianship,  because  he 
was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his  property?" 
He  didn't  recall  that  exact  statement.  I  said,  "Doctor,  did 
you  write  that  letter?"  and  showed  him  his  letter  in  which 
that  was  the  first  statement;  and  there  were  various  other 
statements  equally  damaging. 

I  walked  downstairs  with  that  doctor  after  the  trial,  and  the 
only  effect  that  was  produced  on  him  by  that  exposure  was  this. 
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Said  he,  *'Mr.  Storey,  if  I  had  known  I  was  going  to  be  called  on 
the  other  side,  there  were  some  statements  in  that  letter  I  should 
have  changed.** 

It  is  that  class  of  malleable,  india-rubber  experts  which  brings 
your  profession,  gentlemen,  into  more  or  less  contempt  when 
you  take  the  stand. 

Do  not  let  a  lawyer  try  to  make  you,  when  you  would  be  a 
witness  against  him,  into  a  witness  in  his  favor;  and,  above  all, 
if  he  says  to  you,  *' Unless  you  are  asked  the  question,  you  need 
not  allude  to  that  fact,"  don't  let  him  persuade  you  to  conceal 
any  fact  that  you  think  material  to  the  case  because  it  is  going 
to  hurt  his  side  of  it.  You  are  the  witness  of  the  court.  You 
are  there  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  so  far  as  you  can ;  and  it  is 
your  business  to  tell  the  exact  facts. 

There  is  another  thing  which  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind ;  and 
that  is,  don't  overestimate  the  intelligence  of  the  lawyer.  Do 
not  overestimate  his  knowledge  of  the  medical  profession  or  of 
medical  science;  and,  if  you  have  reached  a  conclusion  which 
sustains  his  side  of  the  case,  if  you  have  got  facts  which  prove 
that  his  client  is  in  the  right,  if  you  have  an  opinion  which  will 
sustain  his  theories,  do  not  trust  him  to  get  those  facts  and 
that  opinion  out  of  you.  Tell  him  all  that  he  ought  to  know. 
Tell  him  what  questions  to  ask.     Advise  him  thoroughly. 

I  met  in  the  cars  night  before  last  a  very  distinguished 
doctor  of  Boston,  who  said  that  he  had  just  come  from  attend- 
ing court;  and  he  said  that  it  looked  as  if  the  case  would  go 
against  his  employer  simply  because  his  lawyer  did  not  know 
how  to  bring  out  the  facts.  He  did  not  ask  proper  questions. 
The  question  being  asked  if  such  and  such  things  were  neces- 
sarily symptoms  of  tuberculosis  alone,  the  answer  was.  No. 
What  he  wanted  to  bring  out  was  the  fact  that  there  were  cer- 
tain other  symptoms  coexisting  with  those  symptoms  which 
showed  tuberculosis,  to  make  the  case  clear;  and  the  lawyer  did 
not  know  enough  to  ask  the  questions.  So,  I  say,  you  must 
not  overestimate  the  knowledge  or  intelligence  of  the  lawyer. 
Give  him  all  the  instruqtion  that  he  needs,  and  in  that  way 
you  will  help  him  very  much. 

Now,  then,  having  instructed  the  counsel  who  is  going  to 
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call  you,  having  told  him  exactly  what  your  testimony  is  going 
to  be,  the  next  thing  you  know  is  that  you  are  summoned 
into  court;  and  the  first  thing  that  may  strike  you  is  that  it 
is  pretty  tedious  business.  You  are  summoned  to  be  there 
Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock;  and,  after  waiting  until 
Tuesday  at  three,  you  are  told  you  may  go  until  Thursday  at 
ten,  and  so  on.  [Laughter.]  And  you  think  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  lawyer,  but  it  is  just  as  annoying  to  him  as  it  is  to 
you.  It  is  the  result  of  having  too  many  people  who  want 
their  cases  tried,  and  the  uncertainty  of  how  long  each  will 
last.  They  put  several  cases  on  the  list.  The  first  will  take  an 
hour;  the  second  may  perhaps  take  two  days;  the  third  per- 
haps does  not  come  off  at  all  because  cotmsel  are  in  another 
session.  So  you  may  be  there,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  be 
called  for  a  week  or  for  two  weeks. 

That  is  a  good  lesson  in  patience.  All  I  want  to  ask  is 
your  indulgence  to  my  profession  when  you  find  yourselves 
in  this  situation,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  as  annoy- 
ing to  us  as  to  you,  and  even  more  so,  because  we  know  we 
shall  be  there  when  we  are  wanted,  but  we  are  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  sure  that  you  will  be.  So  we  are  in  fear 
that  oiiT  witnesses  will  step  out  of  court,  and  the  mental  strain 
on  us  is  much  greater  than  the  strain  upon  your  patience. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  the  stand,  remember  that  a  doctor 
is  not  necessarily  an  expert  on  any  question  which  may  be 
asked.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  the  doctor  knows, 
just  as  any  human  being  knows;  that  is  to  say,  those  things 
which  come  under  his  observation.  The  distinction  between 
those  things  to  which  the  doctor  is  obliged  to  testify  as  an 
ordinary  witness  and  those  things  for  which  he  is  entitled 
to  charge  the  expert's  fee  may  be  stated  thus: — 

If  knowing  nothing  about  the  case,  he  is  obliged  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  facts,  to  study  the  case,  and  to  testify  as 
to  opinions,  he  is  an  expert.  But,  if  he  is  called  up  to  give 
an  answer  to  such  questions  as  Did  you  attend  So-and-so  on 
such  and  such  a  day,  at  what  hour  did  he  die,  or,  what 
was'  the  cause  of  his  death?  that  is  not  expert  service,  but  the 
service  of  an  ordinary  witness.     A  great  many  doctors  are 
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prone  to  think  that  because  they  are  doctors,  no  matter  what 
they  are  called  upon  to  testify,  they  are  experts,  and  entitled 
to  payment  as.  such;  and  this  is  a  distinction  you  do  not 
want  to  overlook. 

In  the  next  place,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  as  I  said  before, 
when  taking  the  stand,  that  you  are  absolutely  impartial  as 
between  the  parties.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you 
which  side  wins.  You  are  not  the  lawyer.  It  is  not  you  who 
argue  the  case.  It  is  your  business  to  instruct  the  court,  to 
instruct  the  jury,  to  tell  them  the  facts  within  your  knowledge; 
and  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  for  the 
court,  not  for  you. 

Be  cool,  and  take  plenty  of  time.  Don't  be  hurried.  If  a 
man  asks  you  a  question  you  do  not  tmderstand,  don't  hurry 
to  answer  it;  but  be  sure  you  understand  it  before  you  answer. 
You  have  a  right  to  that.  Do  not  hesitate  at  all,  to  say, 
**I  don't  understand  that  question,"  and  then  answer  it  de- 
liberately and  fully. 

When  you  come  to  be  cross-examined,  bear  in  mind  what 
your  rights  are.  If  the  question  put  to  you  is  misleading,  so 
that  an  answer  such  as  counsel  seeks  to  make  you  give  would 
mislead  the  jury,  say  so.  Make  your  own  answer.  You  are 
there  to  inform  the  jury.  The  question  is  a  mere  vehicle.  It 
is-  your  answer  which  is  the  evidence.  Now  make  sure  that 
that  answer  is  not  misleading,  and  that  no  combination  of 
question  and  answer  puts  you  in  a  position  where  you  will 
mislead  the  jury  by  your  answer.  If  a  man  says,  **Now 
answer  that  question  Yes  or  No,"  and  either  of  them  would 
be  a  misleading  answer,  say  so ;  and  the  court  will  say  to  you 
perhaps,  **He  is  entitled  to  that  answer."  Say  to  the  court: 
"If  I  give  either  of  those  answers,  it  won't  be  true.  I  wiH 
give  an  answer,  provided  I  can  explain,"  and  the  judge  will 
undoubtedly  give  you  the  chance  to  explain. 

There  is  a  favorite  illustration  to  show  that  the  answer  Yes 
or  No  is  not  possible  in  every  case.  It  is  where  Lord  Russell 
asserted  that,  when  trying  a  case,  any  question  could  be  an- 
swered Yes  or  No.  Thereupon  counsel  for  the  other  side  said, 
"Have  you  given  up  beating  your  wife?"    [Laughter.] 
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Now,  when  you  come  to  testify,  do  not  use  technical  terms. 
Remember  that  you  are  trying  to  instruct  the  court  or  the  jury, 
and  use  the  language  that  they  use.  A  good  many  doctors 
seem  to  think  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  passing  an  examina- 
tion before  some  medical  professors,  and  that  they  have  got  to 
use  the  language  that  they  would  expect  them  to  use.. 

I  remember  a  great  many  years  ago,  before  the  grand  jury, 
having  a  witness  testify  in  some  assault  case,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  epidermis  was  disintegrated  upon  the  tibia.  Said 
I,  **Do  you  mean  that  he  barked  his  shin?'*  [Laughter.] 
Barking  the  shin  carries  information  to  the  jury,  whereas  the 
other  does  not.  A  cut  is  a  great  deal  better  than  "incised 
wound,"  a  bruise  is  better  than  a  "contusion. '*  Take  the 
language  that  the  jury  uses,  as  you  would  speak  French  to  a 
Frenchman,  if  you  knew  how,  and  do  not  undertake  to  address 
Frenchmen  in  English  or  a  jury  in  scientific  terms  which  it 
cannot  understand.  It  will  always  prejudice  the  jury  against 
a  witness,  whereas  the  other  course  wins  their  confidence  and 
•  respect.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do,  and  you  will  be  wise  if  you 
do  it. 

In  the  next  place,  do  not  try  to  be  smart*  Do  not  try  to 
get  any  rises  out  of  counsel.  Counsel  are  often  very  igno- 
rant, and  they  will  often  ask  you  very  ridiculous  questions. 
Answer  them  simply  and  pleasantly,  but  do  not  try  to  make 
fun  of  their  ignorance,  because  the  jury,  which  is  just  as  igno- 
rant as  counsel,  are  very  apt  to  sympathize  with  them  under 
those  circumstances.  What  seems  to  you  very  ridiculous  on 
his  part  seems  to  them  only  natural,  and  they  rather  resent 
any  attempt  to  read  him  a  lecture  in  their  presence  or  make 
a  joke  at  his  expense.  It  was  said  of  a  veiy  distinguished 
lawyer,  up  in  Worcester  County  by  an  opponent,  *''It  is  ex- 
traordinary how  he  always  misunderstands  a  case.*'  "Yes," 
said  another,  "he  always  does  misunderstand  it;  but  you 
will  find  he  always  makes  the  jury  misunderstand  it  just  as 
he  does." 

Remember,  also,  that  the  man  who  is  asking  the  questions 
has  an  enormous  advantage,  and  if  you  get  a  fall  out  of  him, 
he  will  be  apt  to  lie  in  wait  for  you,  and  return  the  compli- 
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ment.  It  is  never  safe  to  interrupt  a  man  whik  he  is  on 
his  feet.  His  head  is  full  of  blood;  his  brain  is  working  as 
well  as  it  ever  will;  he  has  the  floor,  and  that  is  an  enor- 
mous advantage;  and,  if  he  really  sets  himself  to  do  it,  he 
can  generally  get  the  advantage  of  a  witness,  unless  the  wit- 
ness preserves  his  dignity,  is  perfectly  simple,  perfectly  straight- 
forward, perfectly  polite  and  courteous.  Those  are  the  witnesses 
upon  whom  counsel  fail  to  make  any  impression. 

Just  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  if  you  know  what  you  are 
about, — if  you  know  your  case,  know  your  facts,  have  care- 
fully fortified  your  opinion,  and  confine  your  statement  exactly 
to  what  you  have  seen  and  heard,  giving  your  opinion  just 
as  it  is,  quietly,  simply,  good-natiu-edly, — you  are  a  match  for 
any  cotmsel  you  will  ever  meet. 

But  the  moment  that  you  undertake  to  put  on  airs,  the 
moment  that  you  lose  your  temper,  the  moment  you  try  to- 
be  pert  or  smart,  the  moment  you  are  hurried,  the  moment 
you  tmdertake  to  talk  about  something  that  you  do  not 
quite  understand,  the  moment  that  you  are  partisan,  trying 
to  conceal  facts  that  make  for  the  other  side,  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  counsel. 

These  are  simple  rules,  gentlemen,  and  you  will  do  well 
if  you  remember  and  observe  them;  and  in  any  important 
case,  when  you  are  in  trouble,  ask  the  court  for  instructions. 
The  judge  is  there  to  see  that  you  get  your  rights,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  may  well  be  done. 

It  seems  to  doctors,  sometimes,  that  lawyers  are  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  but  they  are  not.  They  are  doing  their  work 
in  their  way.  The  expert  on  the  stand  is  like  any  other  wit- 
ness. He  is  there  for  one  purpose :  they  are  there  for  another. 
He  is  there  to.  tell  the  whole  truth :  they  are  there  to  present 
one  side  of  it.  They  are  sure  to  bring  out  from  the  witness, 
if  they  can,  all  those  facts  which  make  their  way.  They 
expect  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  bring  out  the  corresponding 
facts,  and  this  difference  of  purpose  sometimes  brings  about 
a  conflict  of  opinion  between  counsel  and  witness;  but  you 
can  meet  it  by  simply  following  the  rules  1  have  suggested. 

Now  sometimes,  smarting  from  the  conflict  in  court,  doc- 
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tors — and  sometimes  lawyers — think  there  should  be  some 
better  way  than  the  existing.,  method  of  expert  testimony. 
There  should  be  some  other  way  of  reaching  medical  facts; 
and  it  is  suggested,  perhaps,  that  there  shotdd  be  regular 
witnesses  or  that  cases  which  involve  medical  questions  should 
be  sent  to  some  doctor  for  examination. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  system  we  have  now  in 
Boston, — four  courts  with  four  juries,  sitting  day  in  and  day 
out  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  practically  trying  acci- 
dent cases  which  involve  medical  testimony.  And  we  have 
two  or  three  courts  where  judges  sit  without  juries.  Against 
the  Elevated  Railroad  alone  there  are  perhaps  one  hundred 
claims  on  account  of  accidents  every  day, — some  honest,  some 
not.     And  the  steam  railroads  swell  this  list,  of  course. 

Any  regular  witnesses,  any  regular  medical  experts,  would 
simply  have  to  abandon  the  practice  of  their  precession 
and  attend  court  instead.  You  would  have  a  number  of 
men  doing  nothing  else,  and  that  would  mean  that  they 
would  soon  lose  that  practical  knowledge  of  professional 
questions  which  a  man  ought  to  have  to  keep  up  with  your 
profession.  I  understand  that  you  have  to  study  and  practice 
constantly  day  in  and  day  out,  all  your  lives  long,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  constant  discoveries  in  medicine  and  siu-gery. 
I  have  heard,  for  example,  of  English  surgeons  complain- 
ing bitterly  because  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  hospitals 
after  thirty  years'  practice,  and  give  up  the  experience  that 
they  got  there,  so  that  the  leading  English  surgeons,  with  all 
their  knowledge,  feel  the  necessity  of  constant  practice.  That 
is  a  familiar  truth  to  you  all. 

Now  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  act  as  a  witness  would 
be  cut  off  from  that.  We  should  soon  have  professional 
witnesses;  and  they  would  soon  get  hackneyed, — indurated, 
so  to  speak.  They  would  have  a  steady  method  of  testify- 
ing in  certain  cases,  and  they  would  not  satisfy  those  who 
are  seeking  justice. 

The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  that  your  constant  discoveries 
bring  you  more  and  more  into  court.  The  number  of  acci- 
dent cases  is  now  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
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of  population.  If  you  take  the  reports  of  i860  and  read  the 
number  of  accident  cases,  you  will  find  that  there  were  very 
few.  You  take  the  reports  of  to-day,  and  yoii  will  find  a 
large  majority  are  accident  cases.  It  is  because,  for  exampld 
you  have  discovered  what  terrible  consequences  arise  from 
nervous  shocks.  Formerly,  unless  a  man  showed  some  signs 
of  injury,  he  did  not  bring  a  suit.  Now  in  appearance  he 
may  be  entirely  unimpaired,  and  yet  be  a  candidate  for  the 
largest  verdict  a  jury  can  render.  Some  old-fashioned  doctors 
lose  confidence  in  cases  of  that  sort,  but  that  will  not  satisfy 
counsel.  He  will  find  some  more  advanced  student  of  ner- 
vous disorders  who  is  prepared  to  say  that,  while  that  man 
looks  well,  he  is,  in  fact,  affected  by' a  shock  that  will  after 
so  many  years  incapacitate  him:  in  fact,  he  is  a  nervous 
wreck,  and  that  testimony  will  be  had. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  discoveries  of 
medical  science  are  not  at  once  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession.  You  have  only  got  to  go  back  to  1872  to  find 
the  theories  of  Pasteur  denied  by  his  colleagues  in  France, 
which  are  now  accepted  by  all.  Suppose  a  question  had 
arisen  then,  the  doctors  would  have  said  there  was  nothing 
in  certain  symptoms,  while  Pasteur  would  have  seen  much. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  a  party  of  the  chance  to  call  a 
Pasteur,  and  compel  him  to  accept  the  opinion  of  some  inferior 
doctor.  And  there  are  distinctions  of  that  sort  constantly, 
and  so  it  is  with  mental  disorders.  Our  hard-and-fast  notions 
in  regard  to  mental  capacity  are  constantly  being  shaken. 
There  is  no  man  now  who  commits  a  crime  who  is  not  at  once 
suspected  of  being  mentally  incapacitated.  Now  an  accused 
person  has  a  right  to  the  very  best  help  that  the  most  trained 
and  modem  doctor  can  give  him,  and  he  is  sure  to  get  it,  you 
cannot  deny;  so  that  any  system  of  trying  a  case,  either  by  reg- 
ular witnesses  or  by  some  medical  magistrate  who  heard  part 
of  the  case,  would  be  found  in  practice  likely  to  constune 
more  time  and  produce  less  satisfactory  results  than  the  present 
system. 

It  would  be  well,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases, 
if  that  could  be  done ;  and  the  power  is  in  the  court  now. 
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The  court  can  appoint  a  doctor  to  try  the  experiment. 
It  only  requires  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  have  it  done; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  you  will  think  the  matter  over, 
you  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  provide  any  permanent 
corps  of  medical  assistants,  whether  in  the  form  of  witnesses 
or  assistant  magistrates,  that  would  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ent  difficulties  attending  the  decision  of  medical  questions. 

The  real  remedy,  I  think,  is  the  remedy  I  have  pointed  out; 
and  that  is,  to  have  a  doctor  forget  which  side  he  is  on,  and  re- 
member only  that  he  is  the  servant  of  truth, — that  he  is  there  to 
state  the  exact  facts,  no  matter  whom  they  hurt  or  whom  they 
help. 

There  are  lots  of  unscrupulous  lawyers,  and  they  do  this 
community,  and  every  community  where  you  find  them, 
enormous  harm ;  but  their  power  for  mischief  is  enormously  in- 
creased, if  there  are  associated  with  them  unscrupulous  doctors. 
The  lawyer  who  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to  bring  a  case 
against  a  great  incorporation,  and  who  finds  a  doctor  ready 
to  come  into  court  and  swear  that  his  client  has  been  hurt,, 
for  a  while  has  a  great  success ;  and  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion undoubtedly  to  a  great  many  doctors,  who  see  in  the  ex- 
pert fee  an  immediate  source  of  revenue,  to  make  themselves 
useful  to  the  counsel  who  calls  them,  to  suit  their  opinions^ 
a  little  bit  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, — to  the  requirements 
of  the  counsel  who  asks  them  to  serve. 

In  that  way  they  get  the  immediate  fee,  but  it  is  a  very 
short-lived  career.  I  have  seen  many  and  many  a  lawyer 
start,  and  for  two  or  three  years  have  apparently  brilliant 
success,  and  then  pass  completely  off  the  stage.  I  have 
seen  eminent  doctors,  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession, 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  facile  experts  of  certain 
counsel,  and  gi*aduaUy  lose  their  standing,  their  reputation, 
their  practice,  and  finally  the  chance  to  testify. 

The  life  of  either  the  unscrupulous  law>'er  or  the  unscrupulous 
doctor  is  inevitably  short.  It  has  but  one  end.  And,  while  it 
may  take  you  longer  to  acquire  a  recognized  position  as  expert, 
if  you  adopt  the  rules  I  have  suggested,  yet  when  you  have 
got  it,  it  will  be  a  lasting  possession.     It  will  last  as  long  as  you 
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live,  and  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  any  temporary 
success  you  may  win. 

There  is  one  rule  which  applies  just  as  well  to  the  medical 
as  to  the  legal  profession,  and  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  advice 
that  Charles  Sumner  gave  to  the  young  man, —  ''Remember, 
young  man,  that  character  is  everything!" 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


The  progress  of  the  new  Medical  School  has  gone  through 
the  various  phases  of  its  development  to  the  point  where 
immediate    steps    toward    breaking    ground    seems    possible. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1900,  plans  of  proposed 
buildings  were  studied,  and  a  possible  site  was  acquired 
through  the  efforts  of  twenty  gentlemen.  Although  the  area 
of  the  land  was  considerably  more  than  was  needed  for  the 
establishing  of  the  Medical  School  proper,  it  was  acquired 
with  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  for  hospitals. 

In  June,  1901,  by  the  generosity  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
a  central  pavilion  and  two  buildings  were  assured  to  the  Medi- 
cal School,  these  buildings  to  be  known  and  designated  Me- 
morial Halls,  in  memoriam  of  James  Spencer  Morgan.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  was  $1,135,000.  A  committee 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  was  appointed  to  advise  the  Corpo- 
ration as  to  the  future  needs  of  every  department  of  the 
School. 

In  the  autumn  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  J.  Collins 
Warren,  through  Dr.  William  Bradley  Coley,  of  New  York 
City,  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  disposed  to  make 
a  large  gift  to  Harvard  University  for  the  promotion  of  medical 
instruction  and  research. 

The  inquiry  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Medical  School 
and  the  funds  to  carry  it  on  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Starr  J. 
Murphy,  also  of  New  York  City;  and,  after  some  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  the  representatives  of  the  Harvard 
Corporation  and  the  Medical  Faculty,  Mr.  Murphy  presented 
to  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  careful  report,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  Mr.  Rockefeller  give  a  certain  sum  of  money 
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« 
in  case  it  be  decided  to  proceed  with  three  buildings  only, 
a  larger  sum  in  case  it  be  decided  to  provide  five  buildings. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Murphy  met  the 
President  of  the  University  and  Drs.  Warren  and  Bowditch 
at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  in  New  York,  and  discussed  in  detail 
these  questions:  What  would  it  cost  to  buy  the  land  for  the 
Medical  School,  erect  the  five  proposed  buildings,  furnish 
same,  and  provide  an  endowment  adequate  to  carry  on  the 
School  suitably  on  the  new  premises?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  $4,950,000.  The  next  question  was,  What 
sum  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows  available  for 
the  above  purpose?  The  answer  was  $3,185,000,  including 
the  $1,135,000  pledged  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  then  stated  that  his  father  would  g^ve  $1,000,000 
applicable  to  buildings  or  to  endowment,  or  partly  for  each 
purpose,  provided  that  the  balance  of  $765,000  was  procured 
from  other  sources.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  time  that 
would  be  allowed  for  raising  this  large  sum  of  money,  and 
the  date  was  finally  fixed  to  the  approaching  Commencement. 

Drs.  Warren  and  Bowditch  had  already  secured  contribu- 
tions which  amounted  to  $310,000,  but  $450,000  remained  to 
be  secured  in  a  little  over  four  months.  The  representatives 
of  the  University  were,  nevertheless,  very  glad  to  accept  the 
pledge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  the  terms  stated.  On  the  same 
date  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  wrote  two  letters  to  President 
Eliot,  which  stated  clearly  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
his  father's  pledge.  Drs.  Warren  and  Bowditch,  who  had 
thus  far  done  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  direct  solicitation 
for  new  endowments  for  the  Medical  School,  redoubled  their 
exertions,  and  in  three  weeks  w^re  able  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  the  President  and  Fellows: — 

Harvard  Mbdicai«  School, 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  7,  1902. 

To  THE  Prbsidbnt  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College: 

Gentlemen, — I  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  enclosed  letter  just 
received  from  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  offering  $250,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  to  be  called,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  the  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington Laboratory  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.     This  generous  gift, 
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taken  in  connection  with  previous  subscriptions  already  reported,  more  than 
completes  the  sum  of  $765,000  required  to  secure  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller's 
gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the  enlargement  endowment  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  thus  insures  the  realization  of  our  great  project. 

Congratulating  the  University  on  this  successful  result  of  our  efforts,  we 
remain.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  Collins  Wasksn 

H.   P.   BOWDITCH. 

The  execution  of  the  whole  undertaking  was  now  assured, 
but  much  study  of  the  building  plans  remains  to  be  done. 
The  price  of  building  materials  and  labor  had  risen,  and  in 
some  respects  the  plans  already  made  were  extravagant  or 
ill-proportioned.  Moreover,  much  depended  on  the  question 
whether  hospitals  were  or  were  not  to  occupy  the  sixteen  acres 
of  land  which  the  Medical  School  did  not  need. 

The  negotiations  with  several  bodies  of  hospital  trustees 
were  necessarily  slow,  and  the  most  important  body  of  trus- 
tees was  hardly  ready  to  take  definite  action.  It  has  now, 
the  first  of  January,  1903,  been  decided  that  the  sixteen  acres 
will  be  occupied  by  hospitals;  and  the  building  plans,  which 
have  been  studied  and  restudied  in  every  detail,  are  now  in 
such  condition  that  tenders  of  contract  can  soon  be  obtained. 
TheTdelays  have  been  serviceable  to  the  undertaking,  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  establishment  to  the 
promotion  of  medical  education  and  research  on  a  large  scale. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  CONCERNING  THE  NEW 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT    ELIOT   TO   MR.    MURPHY. 

Harvard  University, 
CambridgB,  27  November,  1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy, — I  have  already  sent  you  estimates  for 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  present  Medical  School  trans- 
ferred to  the  three  new  buildings  to  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  I  now  send  you,  at  your  request,  similar  estimates 
for  the  present  Medical  School  transferred  to  the  five  new  build- 
ings as  proposed  in  the  plans  and  estimate  submitted  to  Mr; 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  on  which  he  acted  in  making  his  great 
gift.  Provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy and  Comparative  Pathology  at  the  Medical  School,  this 
provision  costing  $8,500  a  year  in  salaries  and  $2,400  a  year  in 
appropriations. 

The  five  buildings  projected  are  large  enough  to  provide  for 
a  future  and  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  for  a  new  body  of  graduate  students  in 
medicine  (working  chiefly  in  laboratories),  and  for  students  of 
two  new  subjects, — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative 
Pathology.  It  is  unquestionably  desirable  to  provide  at  once 
for  the  subjects  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative 
Pathology ;  but  those  provisions  can  wait  for  endowment  later. 

I  give  first  the  larger  estimates,  which  include  appropria- 
tions and  salaries  for  the  two  new  subjects ;  and  after  these 
estimates  I  mention  the  reductions  which  could  be  made  by 
omitting  all  provision,  whether  in  salaries  or  appropriations, 
for  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology. 
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'  Estimates  for  the  Annual  Expenditures  of  the  Medical 
School  in  its  Proposed  New  Buildings.  — 

The  assumptions  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  no  material  increase  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  coal, 
gas,  electricity,  and  labor,  and  that  the  present  scale  of  salaries 
be  maintained. 

2.  That  the  methods  of  instruction  remain  essentially  what 
they  were  in  1 900-1 901  (lecture,  laboratory,  and  clinical  meth- 
ods), except  as  they  shall  be  improved  by  greater  experience, 
larger  space,  and  better  facilities.  (The  School  adopted  new 
methods  and  a  new  order  of  studies  in  1 899-1901.) 

3.  That  a  body  of  laboratory  instruction  be  gradually  pro- 
vided for  graduates  in  medicine,  with  ample  rooms  and  equip- 
ment for  medical  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors. 

4.  That  the  subjects  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Com- 
parative Pathology  be  taught  at  the  Medical  School,  and 
therefore  that  a  new  professorship  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
be  established,  and  the  laboratories  of  Professor  Theobald 
Smith  (now  at  the  Bussey  Institution)  be  transferred  to  the 
new  buildings. 

5.  That  all  the  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical  School  in 
1 900- 1 90 1  continue  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  that 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  on  them  suffer  no  significant  reduc- 
tion. 

6.  That  the  receipts  from  students  average  as  large  for  the 
years  1902-19 12  as  they  were  in  1 900-1901.  (On  account  of 
the  requirement  first  made  in  1901,  that  every  student  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  shall  already  have  earned  a  degree  in  Arts 
or  Science,  the  number  of  students  must  be  expected  to  decline 
somewhat  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  to  increase  again 
slowly.) 

7.  That  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  given  to  the  School 
free  of  encumbrance. 

Summary. 

Increase  of  Laboratory  and  Museum  appropriations  ....  $7,513.00 

Increase  of  salaries    ....               12,500.00 

.Increase  of  general  expenses 47,403.66 

$67,416.66 
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New  Rbsourcbs. 
Sale  of  the  present  lot  on  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets    .     .     .     |6oo,ooo 
May  be  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  from  the  unrestricted 
bequest  of  Henry  L.  Pierce  (it  was  their  intention  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Comparative  Medicine  by  this  appro- 
priation)             300,000 

May  be  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  from  the  bequest  of 

Robert  Charles  Billings ...         85,000 


which,  at  4  per  cent.,  would  yield  $39,400. 


$985,000 


There  would  remain  to  be  provided  $28,000  a  year,  the  in- 
come at  4  per  cent,  on  $700,000.  This  annual  sum  of  $28,- 
000  might  all  be  applied,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  above 
estimates,  to  salaries,  wages,  instruments,  supplies,  power, 
light,  and  heat  in  laboratories  for  advanced  students  and 
research ;  or  to  the  same  objects  in  the  laboratories  and  clinics 
which  train  the  ordinary  medical  student  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine;  or,  if  direct  endowment  of  instruction 
were  preferred,  to  the  salaries  of  five  selected  professorships 
not  now  endowed  and  of  the  attached  demonstratorships, 
instructorships,  and  assistantships. 

This  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  expedient  and  appropriate 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Medical  School  consequent 
upon  occupying  the  proposed  new  buildings.  It  takes  no 
account  whatever  of  new  scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes,  or 
publications,  or  of  any  new  provisions  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  medical  students,  such  as  a  dormitory,  a  dining- 
hall,  or  a  gymnasium. 

In  order,  then,  to  carry  out  the  whole  plan  simultaneously, 
the  Corporation  need  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan : — 

For  land $300,000 

For  two  new  buildings   ...  ...  500,000 

For  endowment  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  plant         700,000 

$1,500,000 

The  land  the  Corporation  think  they  see  their  way  to  obtain 
by  new  gifts.  The  two  additional  buildings  are  not  yet  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  new  endowment  to  cover  running  expenses 
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is  not  provided.  Inasmuch  as  the  Corporation  never  borrow 
money,  they  are  compelled  to  wait  before  attempting  the  exe- 
cution of  this  large  plan  till  the  means  of  perfecting  it  are  in 
sight. 

Reduction  of  the  Above  Estimate. 
By  omitting  the  following  items  from  the  above  estimates, 
a  large  temporary  saving  can  be  effected. 
Deduct  the  following  salaries: — 


I  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  .     . 

I  Instructor  "  " 

I  Demonstrator  "  " 

I  Assistant  "  " 

I  Instructor  of  Comparative  Pathology  . 

I  Assistant 

Deduct  also  the  following  appropriations : 


$4»5oo 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 

500 


For  Comparative  Anatomy 1,200 

For  Comparative  Pathology       ...  1,200 

$10,900 

This  sum  represents  a  principal  of  $272,500  at  4  per  cent., 
so  that,  if  we  should  forego  all  provisions  for  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology,  the  new  endowment, 
exclusive  of  the  land  and  the  two  buildings  in  addition  to 
those  provided  for  by  Mr.  Morgan,  might  be  reduced  from 
$700,000  to  $427,500. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  to  mention  briefly  the  consid- 
erations in  support  of  carrying  out  the  whole  plan  now  :  — 

1.  It  is  an  ample,  but  not  an  extravagant  plan.  It  is  be- 
lieved in  and  wished  for  not  only  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  but 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  University,  an  experienced  body 
not  given  to  wasteful  expenditure  of  any  sort,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  cautious,  frugal,  and  conservative  in  their  whole 
administration,  and  of  proved  capacity  to  keep  serviceable 
through  centuries  the  endowments  committed  to  their  charge. 

2.  If  the  whole  plan  for  the  five  proposed  buildings  can  be 
carried  out,  the  new  medical  establishment  will  be  effective 
not  only  for  the  training  of  medical  and  surgical  practitioners, 
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but  for  the  training  of  medical  and  surgical  investigators, — 
a  new  and  very  serviceable  class  of  professional  men.  The 
establishment  can  also  give  needed  facilities  to  competent 
men  actually  engaged  in  medical  research,  in  which  there  is 
no  more  promising  field  of  beneficent  scientific  inquiry. 

3.  With  a  view  to  increasing  human  control  over  disease, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  associate  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Pathology  with  medical  school  teaching,  most  of  the  recent 
discoveries  in  medicine  having  depended  on  the  study  of  man's 
relation  to  other  creatures.  As  examples,  I  may  mention  the 
wonderful  gains  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  malaria  and 
yellow  fever. 

4.  Although  it  is  possible,  after  an  adequate  piece  of  land 
has  been  secured,  to  build  the  needed  buildings  gradually,  to 
equip  the  laboratories  gradually,  and  to  add  the  desirable 
new  subjects  of  instruction  in  future  years,  it  would  be  a  much 
more  serviceable  and  effective  thing  to  carry  out  the  whole 
project  at  once;  for  not  only  would  direct  beneficent  results 
be  sooner  obtained,  but  the  indirect  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment as  an  example  to  other  institutions  would  be  sooner 
produced,  and  this  multiplication  of  good  through  the  imita- 
tion of  a  successful  benefaction  secures  a  prodigious  return 
on  the  investment  made  by  the  original  benefactor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Morgan's  munificent 
intention  will  in  some  way  be  carried  out.  His  gift  is  not 
really  a  contingent  one. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  in  this  letter  that  I  believe  in 
adding  to  the  present  subjects  treated  in  our  American  medi- 
cal schools  the  great  subjects  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Comparative  Pathology.  I  am  convinced  that  the  future 
progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  going  to  depend  on  these 
comparative  studies.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  add  a  few  quo- 
tations from  great  biologists.  Harvey  says:  "Had  anatomists 
only  been  as  conversant  with  the  dissection  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals as  they  have  been  with  that  of  the  human  body,  many 
matters  that  have  hitherto  kept  them  in  perplexity  of  doubt, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  freed  from  every  kind  of 
difficulty.*'     Virchow,    in    his    Moscow    address,    1897,    says: 
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"Harvey,  however,  could  not  account  for  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  and  it  was  necessary  to  invoke 
the  porosity  of  tissues  until  Malpighi  discovered  capillary 
circulation.  He  first  conceK^ed  the  idea  of  looking  at  the 
uiterdigital  membrane  of  a  frog  under  the  micioscope,  and 
perceived  the  capillaries  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins.  He  at  the  same  time  recognized  the 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  filaments  of  fibrin.  On  that  day 
biologic  medicine  was  bom."  "Since  the  cellular  constitu- 
tion of  plants  and  of  animals  has  been  proved,  and  since  cells 
have  become  recognized  as  the  essential  living  elements,  the 
new  science  of  biology  has  sprung  up.  ...  It  has  placed  in  a 
strong  light  the  immeasurable  importance  of  anatomy,  even  in 
the  most  delicate  conditions  of  the  body;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
made  us  aware  of  the  close  similarity  of  life  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  organisms,  and  has  thus  afforded  us  invaluable  means 
of  comparative  investigation." 
I  remain,  with  great  regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Starr  J.  Murphy,  Esq 


MR.  JOHN  D.   ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  TO  PRESIDENT 
ELIOT. 

26  Broadway,  New  York,. 
Feb.  13,  1902. 

Dear  President  Eliot, — The  following  are  the  figures  arrived 
at  in  the  interview  held  in  my  office  this  morning  between 
yourself,  Drs.  Warren  and  Bowditch,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  my- 
self:— 

Cost  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  Plant,  complete  : — 

Land $300,000 

Five  buildings 1,800,000 

Furnishings  for  the  same 50,000 

Endowment 2.800,000 

Total $4i950,ooo 
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Ftmds  available : — 

Pledge  of  Mr.  Morgan      ...  ....  $1,135,000 

"^Pledge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 1,000,000 

Present  endowment ...     1,000,000 

Sale  of  present  medical  buildings  ....  600,000 
From  Pierce  endowment  f mid  ....  350,000 
From  Billings  endowment  ftmd    .     .  100,000 

Total 4,185,00a 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  raised  of $765,000 

Against  which  pledges  reported  by  Drs.  Warren   and 

Bowditch  up  to  date    .     - 310,000- 

Lcaving  a  net  balance  to  be  raised  of $455,000- 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  probably  the  amount 
of  land  required  for  the  new  medical  plant  could  be  purchased 
for  materially  less  than  $300,000.  Furthermore,  that  the 
present  medical  buildings  and  the  land  upon  which  they 
now  stand  ought  to  bring  and  doubtless  will  bring  consid- 
erably more  than  $600,000. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  I  enclose  a  letter  of  pledge 
from  my  Father. 

AUow  me  to  congratulate  the  University  upon  the  splendid 
plans  which  it  has  prepared  for  its  new  medical  plant,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  I  feel  confident  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  make  possible  with  little,  if  any,  delay.  My 
Father  is  very  glad  to  have  even  a  small  part  in  this  splendid 
work. 

With  expressions  of  esteem,  I  am, 

Very  truly, 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

President  Charles  W.  Euot, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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MR.    JOHN    D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  TO    PRESIDENT 

ELIOT. 

26  Broadway,  Nbw  York, 
Feb.  13,  1902. 

Dear  President  Eliot, — I  understand  that  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  five  new  buildings 
planned  for  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  required  for  these  buildings, 
and  for  endowment  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  new 
work  when  completed,  there  will  be  required     .     .     $4,950,000 

I  understand  further  that  toward  this  sum  you 

have  in  hand,  or  practically  so 3,185,000 

leaving  a  balance  to  be  procured  of $1,765,000 

Toward  this  balance  my  Father  will  contribute 

One  Million  Dollars 1,000,000 

provided  the  remaining $765,000 

is  secured  in  good  and  responsible  pledges  on  or  be- 
fore Commencement  Day  this  year. 

In  making  this  pledge  my  Father  leaves  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  whether  the  $1,000,000  shall  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  two  buildings  unprovided  for, 
or  for  endowment,  or  partly  for  each. 

Payments  under  this  pledge  will  be  made  pro  rata  with 
payments  of  other  contributors  upon  the  written  notice  of 
the  treasurer.  This  pledge  will  expire  and  payments  under 
it  cease  after  Jan.  i,  1904. 

Very  truly, 
(Signed)  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 

Harvard  University.  » 
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MRS.  COLLIS  p.  HUNTINGTON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  FELLOWS  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

2  East  Fiftv-sbventh  Street, 
New  York,  March  6,  1902. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University: 

Gentlemen, — After  careful  consideration  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  recently  submitted  to  me  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  for  and  the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  serious  and  important  work 
which  is  to  be  done  there  in  connection  with  pathology  and 
bacteriology  would  have  most  strongly  commended  itself 
to  the  personal  interest  and  the  wise  judgment  of  my  deceased 
husband,  who  was  alwa3rs  deeply  interested  in  promoting, 
opportunities  for  sincere  and  earnest  work  in  the  best  fields 
of  labor.  I  will  therefore  contribute  the  sum  of  $250,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  Pathological  and  Bacteriological 
Laboratory,  and  should  prefer  that  this  amount  should  be 
paid  from  time  to  time  as  the  construction  of  the  building 
progresses,  and  in  such  manner  as  my  son,  Archer  M.  Hunt- 
ington, may  approve. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Laboratory  is  to  be  known 
as  the  **Collis  P.  Huntington  Laboratory,"  and  so  desig- 
nated by  a  suitable  inscription  upon  the  exterior  of  the  building- 
Trusting  that  this  contribution  will  be  of  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigations,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
Staff  of  your  Medical  School  is  so  notably  qualified,  and  that 
such  investigations  will  prove  to  be  of  great  and  constantly 
increasing  service  in  the  important  fields  of  inquiry  upon 
pathological  and  bacteriological  subjects  which  are  now  being 
explored,  and  will  ultimately  contribute  to  the  relief  of  all 
who  suffer  from  bodily  pain,  illness,  or  injury,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arabella  D.  Huntington. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  announces  the 
following  courses  of  study,  to  be  given  during  the  stunmer  of 
1903  by  the  regular  corps  of  instructors  in  the  SchooL  These 
courses  are  designed  to  afford  facilities  for  practical  training 
in  all  branches  of  medical  science,  beside^  offering  opportunity 
for  laboratory  research  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  investigation.  They  are  open  only  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  of  medical  schools 
recognized  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  to  such  others 
as  the  Dean  of  this  Faculty  approves. 

Students  and  practitioners  will  be  able  during  their  at- 
tendance to  combine  several  course^  with  an  economy  of  time, 
as  the  hours  of  instruction  have  been  estabUshed,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  that  end  in  view. 

If  a  student  desires  to  pursue  any  special  branch  of  inquiry 
not  listed  in  the  announced  courses,  he  will  be  assisted  in 
making  acceptable  arrangements  therefor. 

Certificates  of  attendance  upon  any  of  the  courses  will  be 
given  to  students  who  desire  them. 

For  further  information  address  the  Secretairy,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Green,  Harvard  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  whom  students  will  register  their  names  and  to 
whom  the  fees  for  the  several  courses  taken  must  be  paid  in 
advance.  As  some  of  the  classes  are  necessarily  limited  in 
the  number  of  members,  students  will  be  received  in  the  order 
of  their  application. 
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DSSCRIPTIVS  LIST  OF  THB  COTTRSSS. 

Courses  marked  f  are  open  to  female  medical  students  and  pracHHoners, 

AHATOKY. 

1.  Dr.  GborgS  S.  Whitbsidb  offers  a  course  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Male  Genito-urinary  organs.  In  July  or  August,  daily,  except  Saturdays. 
Fee,  $20. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

2.  Dr.  Frbdbric  T.  Lbwis  will  give  a  course  of  twenty-two  exercises  in 
Histology  and  Microscopy.    Exercises  will  begin  July  i ,  at  3  p.m.    Fee,  $20. f 

3.  Dr.  Lewis  will  give  also  a  course  of  twenty-two  exercises  in  Elemen- 
tary Embryology.     The  exercises  will  begin  on  July  i,  at  10  a.m.    Fee,  $20.t 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

4.  The  Siunmer  Course  in  Physiology  will  be  given  daily  during  the  five 
weeks  from  June  29  to  Aug.  i,  i903,*inclusive.    The  fee  will  be  $40. 

CHEMISTRY. 

5.  Prof  essor  William  B.  Hills  will  give  a  course  in  General  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  Analysis.  The  first  exerdae  will  be  held  on  June  29,  and 
the  cotuse  will  continue  until  August  i. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Emsrson  announces^  the  following  courses  in  Chemistry: — 

6.  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry, — ^This  course  will  be  made 
to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  subject  as  given  to  the  first-year  students* 
.    7.  Advanced  course  of  lectures  and  special  laboratory  work. 

8.  Dr.  MAuiacB  P.  O.  Vbjux-Tyrodb  offers  a  course  in  advanced 
Physiofogical  Chemistry  in  September. 

PATHOLOGY. 

9.  Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory  will  give  a  course  in  Pathology.  The  course  begins 
June  29  and  ends  August  1 5.     Fee,  $50. 

10.  Dr.  George  B.  Magrath  announces  a  course  in  Pathology.  The 
course  begins  July  6  and  ends  August  1 5 .     Fee,  $30.  f 

PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Dr.  Vejux-Tyrode  will  conduct  two  courses  as  follows: — 

1 1 .  Pharmacology,  in  September. 

12.  Rational  Therapeutics,  in  September. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  H.  F.  ViCKERY  offers  two  courses  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

13.  This  course  will  begin  July  3,  and  will  continue  until  July  31.  Fee, 
*i5. 
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14.  ThiscoursewiUbeginAugust3,  and  will  end  August  31.     Fee,  $15. 

15.  Dr.  Hbnry  Jackson  announces  a  course  beginning  July  2  until  Au- 
gust I.     Fee,  $20. t 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  offers  three  courses  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

16.  This  course  will  begin  July  i,  and  end  July  31 .     Fee,  $30. t 

17.  This  course  will  begin  August  i,  and  will  end  August  30.     Fee,  $3o.t 

18.  This  course  wiU  begin  September  i,  and  will  continue  until  Septem- 
ber 28.     Fee,  $30.t 

19.  Dr.  H.  F.  Hbwbs  will  give  a  course  upon  Laboratory  Methods  of  Clin- 
ical Diagnosis,  beginning  July  i ,  continuing  through  the  month.     Fee,  $30.t 

20.  Dr.  Hbwbs  will  give  a  course  on  the  examination  of  the  blood  in 
September. 

Dr.  E.  P.  JosuN  offers  the  following  courses: — 

21.  Fifteen  exercises  in  Clinical  Medicine,  beginning  August  3,  until 
August  27.     Fee,  $i5.t 

22.  Fifteen  exercises  in  Clinical  Medicine,  beginning  September  i,  until 
September  25.     Fee,  $i5.t 

23.  Eight  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  Diet,  beginning  August  4,  until 
August  28.     Fee,  $i5.t 

24.  Five  exercises  on  Diabetes  Mellitus,  'beginning  September  3,  until 
September  17.     Fee,  $io.t 

Dr.  W.  H.  RoBBY,  Jr.,  announces  two  courses  in  Clinical  Medicine : — 

25.  A  course  in  July.     Fee,  $20 

26.  A  course  in  August.     Fee,  $2o.t 

Dr.  Gborgb  S.  Whitbsidb  announces  two  courses  on  Genito-urinary 
Diseases^ 

27.  The  exercises  of  this  course  will  be  entirely  clinical,  during  July. 
Fee,  $15. 

28.  The  exercises  of  this  course  will  be  entirely  clinical,  during  August. 
Fee,  $15. 

SURGERY. 

29.  Assistant  Professor  E.  H.  Bradford  will  conduct  a  course  of  exer- 
cises in  Orthopedic  Surgery  in  July  and  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  August. 
Fee,  $2o.t 

30.  Dr.  R.  W.  LovBTT  offers  a  course  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  from  July  i 
to  August  15.     Fee,  $20. 

Drs.  S.  J.  MixTBR  and  G.  W.  W.  Brbwstbr  offer  a  course  in  Operative 
Surgery 

31.  Beginning  July  i  and  ending  August  31.     Fee,  $25. 

32.  Dr.  G.  H.  Monks  announces  a  course  in  CHnical  Surgery  during  Au- 
gust and  September.     Fee,  $25. 

33.  Dr.  F.  S.  Watson  will  give  a  course  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery  from 
May  12  until  Jime  18.     Fee,  $20. 

34.  Dr.  J.  C.  MuNRO  announces  a  course  in  Clinical  Surgery,  beginning 
August  4  and  continuing  until  September  29.     Fee,  $25. 
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35.  Dr.  Paul  Thorndik^  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical,  Operative,  and 
Genito-urinary  Surgery  from  August  i  to  October  i.     Fee,  $25.t 

36.  Dr.  H.  A.  LoTHROP  announces  a  cotirse  in  Minor  Surgery,  beginning 
June  I  until  July  31 .     Fee,  $20. 

37.  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund  offers  a  cotirse  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery 
in  July.    Fee,  $20. 

38.  Dr.  John  B.  Blakb  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Surgery,  beginning 
June  2  and  ending  July  30.    Fee,  $20.  t 

Dr.  F.  G.  Balch  announces  two  courses  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sur- 
gery. 

39.  Begins  June  i  vintil  July  30.     Fee,  $25. 

40.  Begins  August  i  until  September  30.     Fee,  $25. 

41.  Dr.  E.  A.  CoDMAN  offers  a  course  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
Fee,  $25. 

Dr.  C.  A.  P0RT8R  announces  three  courses  in  Minor  Surgery. 

42.  Injtme.    Fee,  $15. 

43.  In  July.    Fee.  $15. 

44.  In  August.    Fee,  $15. 

45.  Dr.  John  T.  Bottomlby  will  give  a  course  in  Minor  Surgery  from 
September  i  to  September  30.    Fee,  $15. 

46.  47.  Dr.  JoBL  E.  GoLDTHWAiT  offers  two  courses  in  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery, beginning  respectively  on  June  i  and  July  1 5  for  six  weeks.     Fee,  $2o.t 

48.  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  announces  a  course  in  Minor  Stu'gery,  beginning 
July  I  and  ending  July  31.     Fee,  $15. 

49.  Dr.  Cobb  offers  a  second  course  in  Minor  Surgery,  beginning  August 
I.    Fee,  $15. 

50.  Dr.  R.  B.  Grbsnough  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical  Surgical  Pathol- 
ogy from  August  i  to  September  i .    Fee,  $25. 

51.  Dr.  Gborgs  S.  Whitssidb  announces  a  course  in  Cystoscopy  in 
the  Male  during  July  or  August.     Fee,  $25. 

OBSTETRICS. 

52.  Assistant  Professor  Charlbs  M.  GrBBN  will  give  a  course  in  Clinical 
Obstetrics.    Fee,  $30. 

53.  Dr.  H.  T.  Swain  offers  a  course  in  Clinical  Obstetrics,  July  i  to  31. 
Fee,  $20. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Fribdman  offers  two  courses  in  Obstetrics  as  follows: — 

54.  A  cotu-se  in  Clinical  Obstetrics  in  September.     Fee,  $20. 

55.  A  course  in  Operative  Obstetrics  in  July  and  August.     Fee,  $20. 

56.  Dr.  F.  S.  Nbwbll  offers  a  cotu-se  in  Operative  Obstetrics,  July  7-9 
and  14-16.    Fee,  $20. 

GYNECOLOGY. 

57.  Dr.  Malcolm  Storbr  offers  an  operative  course,  July,  August,  and 
September.     Fee,  $20.  t 
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DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

58.  Dr.  E.  M.  Buckingham  will  give  a  course  in  August.    Fee,  $20. 

59.  Dr.  John  L.  Morsb  will  give  twelve  exercises  in  June.     Pee,  $20. 

60.  Dr.  Gborgb  a.  Craigin  offers  a  course  of  twelve  exercises,  begin- 
ning July  2.    Fee,  $20. 

6z.  Dr.  Maynard  Ladd  will  conduct  a  course  of  thirteen  exercises  in 
September.    Fee,  $20. 

DBRMATOLOOT. 

62  and  63.  Dr.  Charlss  J.  Whitb  offers  two  courses  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Skin  in  July  and  August.     Fee  for  each  month,  $15. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

64.  Dr.  Myites  Standish  will  give  a  course  on  Ocular  Symptoms  in  Gen- 
eral Diseases,  July  2  to  July  30.     Fee,  $20. t 

65.  Dr.  Edwin  E.   Jack  will  give  a  course,  beginning  August  4.     Fee, 

$25.t 

66.  Dr.  Alsxandbr  Quackbnboss  will  conduct  a  course,  beginning  Au- 
gust 3  and  ending  September  25.     Fee,  $25. 

OTOLOGY. 

67.  Dr.  ClarBncB  J.  Blakb  will  receive  graduate  students  in  June  and 
July.    Fee,  $25. 

68.  Dr.  E.  A.  Crockett  will  give  instruction  in  May,  Jtme,  and  July. 
Fee,  $25.t 

69.  Dr.  Philip  Hammond  announces  a  course  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Ear,  beginning  July  6.     Fee,  $25.! 

laryhgology. 

70  Dr.  John  W.  Farlow  announces  a  course  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Nose  and  Throat  in  June.     Fee,  $20.  t 

NEUROLOGY. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor  annotmces  two  courses. 

7 1 .  This  course  will  be  given,  beginning  July  6.     Fee,  $30.t 

72.  A  course  will  also  be  given  on  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  diuing  July.     Fee,  $25.! 

MENTAL  DISEASES. 

73.  Clinical  instruction  in  Diseases  of  the  Mind  will  be  given  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane,  beginning  June  9  and  ending  July  29. 
Fee,  $20.t 
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HY6IENS. 

74   Assistant  Professor  Charuss  Harrington  with  Dr.  D.  H.  Walksr 
will  give  a  laboratory  course,  beginning  July  i  and  ending  August  9.  Fee, 

$50.t 

75.  Dr.  S.  H.  DuRGiN  win  give  a  course  on  Municipal  Sanitation,  July  3 
to  July  31,  inclusive.    Fee,  $20. f 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

76.  Dr.  C.  G.  Pagh  offers  a  cotu-se  in  Oeneral  Bacteriology  from  August 
I  o  to  September  1 1 .    Fee,  $30.  f 

77.  Dr.  H.  J.  Perry  will  give  a  course  in  General  Bacteriology  from  July 
6  to  August  7.     Fee,  $30.  t 

78.  Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  will  give  a  course  on  the  Bacteriology  of  t^ublic 
Health  from  August  10  to  September  1 1 .    Fee,  $3o.t 

79.  Dr.  L.  Frothinoham  offers  a  course  in  the  diagnosis  of  important  in- 
fectious diseases  of  animals.    Fee,  $30. 

ANATOMY. 

80.  A  course  is  offered  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Genital  Organs 
in  September.     Fee,  $20. 

ADDENDA. 

81  and  82.  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Larrabbb  offers  two  courses  on  Diseases  of 
Children,  July  6  and  August  3.     Fee,  $20. 

83.  Drs.  Abnbr  Post  and  C.  Morton  Smith  offer  instruction  in  Syph- 
ilis from  June  to  August.     Fee,  $25. 

84.  Drs.  E.  G.  Brackett  and  John   Dane  offer  courses  in  Orthopedic 
Surgery  during  July,  August,  and  September.     Fee,  $20. 

85.  Dr.  F.  A.  Higgins  offers  a  course  on  Gynecology  in  June.     Fee,  $25. 

86.  He  also  offers  an  operative  and  touch  course  in  September.    Fee,  $25. 

87.  He  also  offers  a  course  in  Operative  Obstetrics.    Fee,  $25. 

88.  Dr.  W.  B.  Faulkner  offers  a  course  in  Minor  Surgery  during  August 
and  September. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


This  is  the  triennial  year  for  the  Medical  Alumni.  There 
will  be  the  usual  spread  for  the  alumni,  between  the  hours  of 
11.30  and  3  P.M.,  June  24,  Commencement  Day.  Head- 
quairt;ers  will  be  at  No.  i  Stoughton  Hall.  On  the  evening 
of  Commencement  Day  the  Triennial  Alumni  dinner  will  be 
held.  At  a  later  date,  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  alumni 
individually,  in  regard  to  the  hour  and  place  of  the  dinner. 


In  the  last  four  years  important  changes  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Medical  School  have  taken  place.  The  class  entering 
in  the  autumn  of  1899  was  the  first  to  be  subjected  to  the 
block  system;  that  is,  the  number  of  subjects  studied  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  amoimt  of  time  put  into  each  subject 
had  been  increased.  This  change  has  progressed  very  favor- 
ably, on  the  whole.  

In  190 1  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Science  was  required  to  enter 
the  Medical  School.  The  number  of  the  entering  class  was 
67,  while  the  preceding  year  it  was  198.  The  first  dass  of  the 
current  year  numbers  89. 

By  the  time  four  successive  classes  have  entered  under  the 
new  requirement,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents will  be  reduced  from  600  in  October,  1900,  to  about  400 
in  October,  1904.  They  will,  however,  be  picked  men,  cap- 
able of  profiting  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  large  facilities 
of  the  School.  

The  Medical  Faculty  voted  in  June  last  that,  beginning 
with  the  class  entering  the  School  in  the  fall  in  1902,  the  fourth 
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year  shall  be  elective  without  restriction,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  who  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  proposed  change  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


The  Faulkner  Hospital  on  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
was  opened  March  9  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  hos- 
pital is  most  complete,  with  every  modem  convenience  for 
the  care  of  surgical  and  medical  cases.  At  present  there  are 
twenty-seven  beds,  six  of  them  free,  and  the  rest  open  to  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  who 
live  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town  of  West  Roxbury. 

/^     y^ 

Dr.  Franklin  A.  Balch^  Sm-geon  to  the  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Jackson/ advisory  Physician.  Four  physicians  from 
Jamaica  Plain  complete  the  medical  staflF, —  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Broughton,  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Perry,  Dr.  J.  C.  Stedman,  and  Dr. 
John  H.  S.  Leard.  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Broughton  is  assistant  to 
Dr.  Balch. 

The.  hospital  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Laura  Coleman,  super- 
intendent, and  Miss  L.  M.  Coleman,  assistant,  both  being  from 
the  City  Hospital. 

The  hospital  is  fully  equipped;  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  secure  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs  in  ar- 
rangement and  in  appliances,  so  that,  while  it  is  not  a  large 
hospital,  it  may  justly  be  considered  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  least. 

The  trustees  are  Mr.  Charles  H.  Souther,  chairman;  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch;  Mr.  Alfred  Bowditch,  treasurer;  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Chapin;  Miss  Emily  Denny,  secretary;  Miss  Ellen 
C.  Morse;  and  Miss  Cora  Bowditch. 

The  purpose  of  its  founder,  the  late  Abby  L.  A.  Faulkner, 
wife  of  Dr.  George  Faulkner,  of  Greenough  Avenue,  Jamaica 
Plain,  was  to  model  its  conduct  and  scope  as  nearly  like  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  as  possible.  Long  before  her 
death  Mrs.  Faulkner  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  hospital  in 
remembrance  of  her  daughter,   whose  life  was  devoted  to 
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benevolent  works.    The   institution  is  designed  for  residents 
of  the  West  Roxbury  District,  and  all  visitors  will  be  welcomed. 


ROTCH    MEMORIAL   HOSPITAL. 

Seventy-six  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  to  erect,  in 
<ionjunction  with  the  new  Medical  School  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed near  the  Fenway  in  Boston,  an  infants'  hospital  in 
memory  of  Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1901. 
1(60,000  additional  are  needed  for  the  building  as  planned; 
and,  when  this  is  raised,  work  on  the  hospital  will  begin. 

Plans  for  the  building  have  been  drawn  by  Shepley,  Rutan 
&  Coolidge.  The  architecture  will  harmonize  with  the  new 
Medical  School  buildings. 

The  hospital,  for  the  care  exclusively  of  babies  tmder  two 
years  of  age,  is  designed  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  accommodate  fifty  patients, 
allowing  for  each  bed  an  unusually  large  amount  of  room  and 
air  space.  Within  the  hospital  will  be  a  memorial  laboratory, 
-equipped  by  gifts  from  members  of  the  class  of  1901,  for  the 
-scientific  study  of  infants*  diseases,  both  for  purposes  of 
practical  medical  investigation  and  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  hospital  will 
contain  also  a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  modification  oi 
milk,  an  incubator  room,  and  a  large  lecture-room  for  clinical 
lectures  on  diseases  of  children  in  connection  with  the  third 
and  fourth  year  courses  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  clinic  of  the  hospital  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  The  nomination  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  its  staff  will  be  vested  in  the  Corporation  of 
the  University. 

Those  who  care,  either  in  memory  of  Mr.  Rotch  or  through 
their  interest  in  the  hospital  itself,  to  subscribe  toward  its 
construction  may  send  subscriptions  to  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake, 
226  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  as  corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly  :  — 

Arizona. — Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 

Cauk>rnia. — Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  1303  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SouTHBRN  Calii^rnia. — Dr.  G.  E.  Abbot,   1872,  32  South  Raymond 
Avenue,  Pasadena. 

Colorado. — Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 

CoNNBcncuT. — 

Flortoa. — 

GSORGIA. — Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888, 14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 

Idaho. — 

Illinois. — Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill,  1890,  Chicago. 
Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 

Ind^na. — Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  West  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa. — Dr.  P  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kansas. — 

Kentucky. — Dr.  I.  N.  Boom,  Louisville. 

Maine. — Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 

Maryland. — Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more. 

Massachusetts. — Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 
Dr.  P.  E.  Truesdale,   1898,    228   North   Main   Street, 
Fall  River. 

Michigan.— Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 

Minnesota. — Dr.  C.  F  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri. — Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 

Montana. — Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 

Nebraska. — Dr.  E.  A.  Weir,  1893,  Chadron. 

New  Hampshire. — Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 

New  Jersey.— Dr.  R.  P.  Frauds,  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montclair. 

New  York. — Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  West  50th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  142  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo. 

North  Carolina. — Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 

North  Dakota. — 

Ohio. — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 

Oregon. — Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquan  Block,  Portland. 
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Phnnsyi^vania. — Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888, 131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pittsburg. 
Rhodb  Island. — Dr.  Donald  Churchill,  369  Broad  Street,  Providence. 
South  Carolina. — 

Tbnnbssbb.— Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  71  li  Market  Street,  Chatta- 
nooga. 
Texas— Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 
U.S.  Army. — Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.,  1895,  Key  West  Barracks, 

Fla. 
U.S.  Navy. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  care  of 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
Utah. — 

Vermont. — Dr.  M.  Hutchinson,  1887,  Waterbury. 
Virginia. — 
Washington. — 

West  Virginia. — Dr.  R.  Mc.  Baird,  1882,  11 37  ChapHne  Street,  Wheeling. 
Wisconsin. — Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,   1893,  New    Insurance    Building,   Mil- 
waukee. 
Dominion  of  Canada: — 

New  Brunswick.— Dr.  W.  D.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Newfoundland. — Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 

Nova  Scotia.— Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 

Province  of  Quebec. —  * 

Province  of  Ontario. — 
Foreign  Countries: — 

Austratia. — Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carlton,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


PERSONAL 


COLORADO. 


Dr.  Hobart  Warren  (1894)  has  left  Denver,  and  will  soon  settle  in  prac- 
tice in  New  York  City. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Andover. 
At  a  meeting  held  recently  at  the  Phillips  Inn,  Andover,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Abbott  (1881)  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Harvard  Club. 

Boston. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Porter  (1865)  has  resigned  from  the  Surgical  Staff  Massa- 
chusetts General    Hospital  and  as  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 
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Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  (1867)  has  resigned  from  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Draper  (1869)  has  returned  from  the  South. 

Dr.  George  Stedman  (1875)  has  removed  to  Trinity  Court. 
\v^    Dr.  George  W.  Kaan  (1890)  has  removed  to  Warren  Chambers.     Office 
hours,  2  to  3  P.M. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Dwight  (1869)  has  recently  returned  from  Florida. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait  (1890)  has  resigned  from  the  Surgical  Staff  of  the* 
Children's  Hospital. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot  (1892)  has  been  paid  the  compliment  of  being  invited 
to  deUver  the  Cartwright  Lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New 
York. 
/j  ^       Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  ( 1 893)  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cuba. 
JJ,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hastings  (1893)  has  removed  to  the  Beacon  Fields, 

^'      \         Brookline. 

Dr.  John  H.  Pettee  (1897)  has  removed  to  Warren  and  St.  James 
Streets,  Roxbury,  Mass.     Office  hours,  2-4  and  6.30-7.30  p.m. 

Dr.  L.  R.  G.  Crandon  (1898)  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
Out-patients,  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Friedman  (1900)  has  been  appointed  to  the  Gynecological 
Staff  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  Irving  J.  Fisher  (1900)  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  will  open 
an  office  in  West  Newton. 

Drs.  David  Cheever  (1901)  and  Elisha  Flagg  (1901)  are  studying  in 
Europe,  and  expect  to  return  in  September. 

Brookunb. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods 
(1898)  had  an  article  on  "Mental  and  Moral  Heredity  in  Royalty." 

Fajul  Rivbr. 
At  the  sixteenth  annual  banquet  of   the  Harvard  Club,  Dr.  Stephen 
M.  Gordon  ( 1 885)  acted  as  chorister 

Franklin. 
^^  ^  Dr.  J.  Cushing  Gallison  (1895)  has  opened  an  office  at  Franklin,  Mass 

Gloucbstbr. 
Dr.  F.  P.  T.  Logan  (1897)  was  in  Boston  recently  for  a  short  visit. 

LOWBLI*. 
^  "  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington  (1888),  of  Lowell,  has  been  selected  as  one 

of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  perfect  plans  for  the  International  Congress 
of  Tuberculosis,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A.,  July  18  to  23,  indu* 
sive,  1904. 
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Salem. 
|4^       Dr.  David  Coggin  (186$)  has  been  reappointed  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  the  Salem  Hospital, —  the  position  which  he  previously  held,  but  from 
which  he  resigned. 

Worcester. 

The  city  government  has  appropriated  $300,000,  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester  Dty  Hospital. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  providing  for  a  new  kitchen,  isolating  ward, 
ward  for  private  patients,  laboratories,  morgue,  and  chapel;  also  for  a 
new  building  devoted  to  out-patients.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  be 
commenced  this  spring. 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  Department  has  been  organized 
at  the  Memorial  Hospital.  The  Medical  Staff  consists  of  Drs.  L.  C.  Miller 
(1894),  G.  E.  Emery  (1897),  and  Merrick  Lincoln  (1900).  The  Surgical 
Staff  consists  of  Drs.  G.  H.  Hill  (1894),  W.  C.  Seelye  (1899),  and  W  H. 
Rose  (1898). 

Dr.  W.  T.  Clark  (1889)  has  been  re-elected  City  Physician  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

Dr.  Foster  H.  Cary  (1898)  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Obstetrician 
to  the  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  Merrick  Lincoln  (1900)  has  opened  his  office  at  3  Irving  Street. 

Dr.  B.  K.  Emerson,  Jr.  (1901),  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  visiting 
surgeons  to  the  Orthopedic  Department  of  the  Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Burleigh  (1902),  who  has  just  finished  his  service  as  House  Sur- 
geon at  the  Worcester  City  Hospital,  has  sailed  for  Europe,  to  be  gone 
several  months. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. 

Dr.  William  S.  Thayer  (1889)  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Commission. 

Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  (1887)  has  consented  to  become  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  to  be  erected  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He 
has  been  interested  in  the  organization  of  a  committee  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Manton  (1881),  of  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  president 
of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  and  Infant's  Home. 

Dr.  Reuben  Peterson  (1889),  of  .Ann  Arbor,  was  in  Boston  recently  for 
a  week.  He  came  especially  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  Boston. 
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NEW  HAMPSmRE. 
^  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Cummings  (1898)  has  opened  an  office,  17  North 

^^^         State  Street,  Concord,  N.H. 

Dr.  George  C.Wilkin8  (1899)  has  settled  in  practice  in  Manchester. 

NEW  YORK. 
Nbw  York  City. 
^^.^^  Dr.  Richard  Prothington  (1892)  has  removed  to  7  West  39th  Street. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Yarmouth. 
Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt  (1885)  has  been  in  Boston  lately  on  his  way  South  for 
a  vacation. 

OHIO. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Monks  (i88o),  of  Boston,  spent  the  first  week  of  February  in 
Cleveland,  the  guest  of  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  (1880).  On  February  4  he 
spoke  before  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library  Association,  giving  stereop- 
ticon  views  and  an  historical  sketch  of  some  distinguished  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  past. 

Dr .  E.  P.  Cushing  (1888)  and  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  ( 1 880)  were  in  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  March. 

Dr.  George  S.  Smith  (189^)  has  removed  his  office  to  260  Euclid 
Avenue.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  Medical  Examiner  for  the 
North-western  Life  Insurance  Company.    . 

Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs  (1897)  returned  from  Europe  the  first  of  the  year. 
His  address  remains  the  New  Amsterdam,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Moorehouse  (1897)  has  removed  his  office  and  residence  to 
842  Logan  Avenue.  During  the  summer  he  was  assistant  dty  health 
officer. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Birge  (1898)  has  been  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Cleveland 
Mills  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  He  is  also  visiting  sur- 
geon of  Rainbow  Cottage  for  Convalescent  Children  and  surgeon  to 
the  Dispensar}^  Lakeside  Hospital.     His  office  is  260  Euclid  Avenue. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Gei(b(i899)  has  removed  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  he  is  now 
in  practice. 

Dr.  Eliot  Alden  (1901)  has  resigned  his  position  as  resident  surgeon  of 
Lakeside  Hospital.  He  leaves  for  Etu-ope  immediately  for  further  study. 
He  expects  to  open  an  office  in  Cleveland  in  the  fall. 


^ 


V^ 


f^ 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 
Vv»  Colonel  John  P.  Head  (1843)  lives  at  2015  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 

ton, D.C. 
~^        Lieutenant  Colonel  George  E.   Head,  retired  (1855),  is  at  Jefferson 


£^ 


Barracks,  Mo 
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^^^  Major  Edwin  F.  Gardner,  Medical  Corps  (1875),  has  left  Fort  Totten, 

/^  N.Y.;  and  is  on  duty  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

Brigadier-general  Leonard  Wood,  of  the  line  (1884),  has  been  assigned 
V^  to  command  the  Department  of  Mindanao,  with  headquarters  at  Zam- 

boanga,  P.I. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Shaw,  Medical  Corps  (1890),  lives  at  1841  Vernon 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  on  duty  at  Washington  Barracks. 
^^/v^  Lieutenant  Charles  Norton  Barney,  Medical  Corps  (1895),  is  still  post 

'^        surgeon  at  Key  West  Barracks,  Fla. 

Captain  H.  A.  Webber,  Medical  Corps  (1896),  is  still  in  the  Philippine?. 
He  has  received  his  promotion  to  Captain  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  Quarterly. 
^^^^  Lieuteant  Weston  P.  Chamberlain,  Medical  Corps  (1897),  is  at  Fort 

-^        Preble,  R.I.  ^Z* 

A/w-  Lieutenant  Howard  Beal,  Medical  Corps  (1898),  is  stationed  at  Fort 

^       H.  G.  Wright,  N.Y.     '^ 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Yost,  Medical  Corps  (1898),  has  been  ordered  to 
^  duty  in  the  office  of  Attending  Surgeon  and  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Army  Transport  Service,  San  Francisco,  and  in  addition  has  been  de- 
tailed as  a  member  of  an  examining  board. 
7  Lieutenant  JMIB  F.  Hall,  Medical  Corps  (1899),  was  in  the  class  of 
1895  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  for  two  years,  then  entered  the  Aca- 
demic Department  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  1897  graduated  as  an 
A.B.  The  following  auttmm  he  re-entered  the  Medical  School,  and 
in  June,  1899,  received  his  M.D.  After  spending  two  years  in  Europe, 
he  took  the  examinations  for.  admission  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  on  Oct.  30,  1901,  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  He  was  first  ordered  to  the  Army  Medical  School 
in  Washington,  and,  after  he  had  completed  the  course,  was  sent  to 
the  Philippines. 

"The  first  part  of  July  I  spent  in  Tacloban,  Leyte,  unassigned.  The 
latter  part  of  the  month  I  was  sent  out  on  a  cholera  trip  around  the 
island,  where  I  put  quarantine  regulations  into  effect,  established  boards 
of  health,  and  prescribed  sanitary  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
natives.  Two  volunteer  captain  doctors  were  ordered  on  this  trip,  too. 
So  the  work  was  well  divided  up.  Soon  after  returning  to  Tadoban,  I  was 
ordered  here  to  Catbalogan,  Samar,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Post  Hos* 
pital.  This  is  the  capital  of  Samar,  and  headquarters.  Fiekl,  staff,  band, 
and  one  company  of  the  ist  Infantry  are  here,  together  with  a  company 
of  native  scouts.  We  have  an  ice  plant,  and  occasionally  get  fredi  beef. 
We  are  as  comfortable  as  white  men  can  be  in  a  God-forsaken  country, 
and  manage  to  worry  along  all  right.  The  two-year  detail  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus, and  the  summer  of  1904  looms  up  as  the  goal  when  we  are  to  return 
to  the  States.  I  have  enough  to  keep  me  fairly  busy  here,  as  I  am  the 
only  medico  in  the  town." 


^ 
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Lieutenant  George  L.  Collins,  Medical,  Corps  (1900),  is  now  finishing 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Army  Medical  School  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  W.  Rich,  Medical  Corps  (1900),  is  at  Camp  Mc- 
Kinley,  Honolulu,  H.I. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  C.  Cook  (1893)  has  been  detached  from 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  is  to  report  for  duty  on  the 
United  States  Ship  "Nevada,"  fitting  out  as  a  coast  defence  monitor  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  N.  Carpenter  (1896)  returned  to  the  Euro- 
pean Station  on  the  United  States  flagship  "Chicago"  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  manoeuvres,  and  is  at  present  cruising,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
**  Chicago"  was  recently  at  Algiers,  and  is  now  en  route  to  Messina. 

Assistant  Surgeon  George  P.  Preeman  (1896),  recently  on  the  United 
States  Training  ship  "Essex,"  is  now  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Alfred  W.  Balch  (1898),  attached^  to  the  United 
States  ship  "Machias,"  recently  on  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  is  now 
in  Europe,  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Assistant  Surgeons  R.  E.  Hoyt  (1901)  and  John  L.  Ndlson,  1902, 
are  completing  a  course  of  study  at  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Medi- 
cal School,  Washington,  D.C. 

WISCONSIN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society,  held  last 
January,  Dr.  A.  J.  Burgess  (1882)  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Dr.  William  Thomdike  (1896)  secretary. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Capps  (1895),  of  Chicago,  recently  read  a  paper  before 
the  Milwaukee  Medical  Society,  entitled  "Hook  Worm  Disease  —  Its 
^^y^"^     present  and  future  role  among  the  diseases  of  the  United  States." 
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1833.  Dr.  Morrill  Wynuin,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge,  died  at  his  home 
on  Sparks  Street,  Jan.  31,  1903,  after  an  ilhiess  of  five  days.  A  little 
more  than  a  week  previously  he  attended  a  club  dinner  and  appeared  to  be 
in  the  best  of  health,  but  his  burden  of  years  was  too  great  to  withstand 
even  the  sUght  illness  with  which  he  became  a£fected.  Dr.  W3rnian  was 
bom  in  Chelmsford,  July  25,  181 2,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman, 
at  that  time  a  prominent  physician  of  Chelmsford  and  later  the  first  super- 
intendent of  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Somerville.  The  deceased  entered 
Harvard  University  with  his  brother  Jeffries,  graduating  in  1833.  He 
next  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  William  J.  Walker  of  Charlestown,  a  leading 
Massachusetts  surgeon  of  his  day.  Later  he  attended  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  after  his  graduation  served  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  In  1838  he  began  practice  in  Cambridge,  where  till  the  end  of 
his  life  he  continued  his  studies.  Although  he  relinquished  active  prac- 
tice several  years  ago,  he  had  continued  to  visit  some  of  his  patients 
occasionally,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  performed  a  difficult  surgical  oper- 
ation with  success.  Although  educated  in  the  old  school  and  an  active 
physician  fifty  years  before  the  modem  discoveries  in  the  science.  Dr. 
Wyman  was  a  most  earnest  student  of  advanced  methods,  and  up  to  the 
last  kept  fully  abreast  with  the  profession's  progress.  For  a  few  years 
during  his  early  life  he  was  Adjunct  Hersey  Professor  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
College  from  1875  to  1887,  and  in  1886  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
by  the  University.  Among  the  societies  to  which  he  belonged  were  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  societies  for  Medical 
Improvement  of  Cambridge  and  Boston.  He  had  also  been  consulting 
physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
pital, in  the  establishing  of  which  he  was  especially  prominent,  and  to 
the  Adams  Nervine  Asylimi,  Jamaica  Plain.  In  1839  Dr.  Wyman  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Aspinwall  Pulsifer.  daughter  of  Captain  Robert  S. 
Pulsifer,  a  Boston  shipmaster.  He  leaves  a  son,  Morrill  Wyman,  Jr., 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wolcott.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  Harvard  Square.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Crothers,  pastor  of  the  church,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody 
and  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  a  former  pastor,  who  delivered  the  eulogy.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Mr.  Charles  F.  Choate,  Dr.  William  T.  Councilman^ 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  Professor  William  W. 
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Goodwin,  the  Right  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Professor  John  Trowbridge, 
and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott.  The  ushers  were  Messrs.  Charles  Coolidge 
Read,  George  C.  Deane,  Edward  S.  Dodge,  Lawrence  E.  Eustis,  Professor 
William  G.  Farlow^  Joseph  B.  Russell,  Robert  Wolcott,  Dean  Le  Baron  R. 
Briggs,  and  James  A.  Noyes.  Many  prominent  citizens  of  Cambridge 
and  Boston  were  present  at  the  exercises  in  the  church.  A  memoir  of 
him  will  appear  in  the  June  ntmiber  of  the  Harvard  GraduaUs*  Magazine. 

1846.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Downes  died  at  Boston,  Jan.  3,  1903.  He  was 
bom  at  Charlestown,  Nov.  9,  1818.  He  was  well  known  as  a  practitioner 
a  generation  ago. 

i86a.  Dr.  John  Homans  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 7,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  house 
for  scarcely  two  weeks.  Within  three  weeks  of  his  death  he  had  been  attend- 
ing to  some  of  his  professional  duties,  and  had  been  present  at  the  regular 
dinner  of  an  army  dining  club,  where  he  was  the  life  of  the  occasion.  And  yet 
for  a  otunber  of  years  Dr.  Homans  had  been  conscious  of  several  physical  dis- 
abiUties,  any  one  of  which  would  have  ordinarily  sufficed  to  depress  or  in- 
valid a  person  of  a  less  cheerful  and  courageous  temperament.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1836.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College,  1772,  and  an  army  surgeon  during  the  War  of 
Independence.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  1812,  and  practised  medicine  in  Boston.  His  nephew,  whose 
death  occurred  less  than  a  year  ago,  also  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  a 
prominent  practitioner  of  medicine.  There  have,  therefore,  been  four  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical  profession  of  this  same  name  in  this  neighbor- 
hood within  the  last  century  and  a  quarter. 

Dr.  Homans  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1858,  and  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1862.  The  same  spirit 
which  inspired  his  grandfather  in  1776  impelled  him,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1 861,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  government.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  surgical  house  officer  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  had 
not  yet  taken  his  medical  degree.  In  January,  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  served  on  the  gunboat 
"Aroostook"  during  the  search  foi^  the  disabled  United  States  steam- 
ship "Vermont,"  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  later  on  the  James  River,  during 
McClellan's  campaign.  He  was  at  the  battles  at  Fort  Darling,  Va.,  and  at 
Malvern  Hill.  In  November,  1862,  he  was  given  a  commission  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  at  New  Orleans,  and  later,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Banks,  took  part  in  the  disastrous  Red  River  expedition. 
Those  of  his  friends  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  his  informal 
accounts  of  that  ill-advised  expedition  and  of  the  search  for  the  "Ver- 
mont" will  not  soon  forget  them.  As  side-Ughts  upon  much  that  passes 
for  history,  they  were  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  Subsequently 
he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  held  various  surgical  appointments  in 
connection  with  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.     He  was  surgeon-in-chief 
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of  the  first  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  ultimately  became  medical 
inspector  on  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in 
May,  1865,  after  an  eventful  career  of  a  little  over  three  years.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  Europe  for  study  and  travel,  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  Vienna  and  Paris.  In  November,  1866,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  began 
to  practise  his  profession.  He  was  appointed  successively  a  surgeon  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  Children's  Hospital,  and,  August,  1S68,  at  the 
Carney  Hospital.  His  second  ovariotomy  was  done  at  the  Carney  Hospi- 
tal in  April,  1873.  He  became  consulting  surgeon  at  this  hospital  in  1880, 
and  resigned  in  1883.  He  was  appointed  a  surgeon  to  out-patients  at  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  in  1876,  a  visiting  surgeon  in  1882,  and  resigned 
in  1900,  having  reached  the  age  limit  of  sixty-three  years. 

Dr.  Homans's  name  as  a  surgeon  will  be  chiefly  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  ovariotomy  and  of  general  abdominal  surgery  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  this  coimtry.  His  first  ovariotomy  was  done  in  1872..  His 
first  five  cases,  of  which  only  one  was  a  simple  cyst  without  adhesions,  were 
done  without  antiseptic  precautions;  and  all  died.  In  1877  he  began  to 
use  the  carbolic  spray,  and  had  his  first  recovery.  The  following  year  he 
operated  on  six  cases  with  only  one  death.  After  the  middle  of  October, 
1 887,  the  spray  was  given  up.  In  1 888  he  operated  on  40  cases  without  the 
spray,  with  two  deaths.  In  1899  there  were  18  operations,  all  ending  in 
recovery.  In  all  between  1872  and  1900  Dr.  Homans  performed  601  ovari- 
otomies. Of  these  285  were  done  under  carbolic  spray,  but  with  aseptic 
precautions,  with  25  deaths.  The  large  majority  of  these  later  fatal  cases, 
however,  were  complicated  by  cancer.  In  April,  1881,  he  began  to  do  ab- 
dominal hysterectomies,  with  1 5  deaths.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  oper- 
ate upon  the  appendix ;  that  is,  to  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  search  of 
an  abscess  in  that  region. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  some  of  his  work  in  abdominal 
surgery.  The  real  value  of  his  services,  and  that  to  which  we  wish  espe- 
cially to  direct  attention,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  operations  or  in 
percentages  of  recovery  as  in  the  foresight,  energy,  and  independence  which 
made  him  an  early  and  useful  instrument  in  the  development  of  this  most 
fruitful  department  of  modem  surgery. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  this  better  than  the  following  proviso  which,  ac- 
companied his  nomination  by  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital in  February,  1882,  to  a  vacancy  on  that  staff:  "Provided,  also,  he 
understands  and  desires  to  comply  with  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  hospi- 
tal in  relation  to  the  practice  there  of  specialties,  particularly  the  specialty 
of  ovariotomy."  Especially  is  this  so,  if  this  proviso  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  following  vote  passed  by  the  trustees  of  that  hospital  in 
January,  1900,  on  accepting  his  resignation  from  that  staff: — 

"In  accepting  the  resignation,  the  trustees  would  express  their  sense  of 
the  great  value  of  Dr.  Homans's  services  to  the  hospital,  as  stu'geon  to  out- 
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patients  from  1879  to  1882,  and  as  visiting  surgeon  from  1882  to  1889,  when 
his  term  has  expired  by  Kniit  of  age.  Through  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  hospital,  Dr.  Homans's  service  has  been  rendered  with 
promptness  and  fidelity.  The  intercourse  between  him  and  the  officers  of 
the  hospital  has  always  been  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  But,  besides 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  regular  duties,  Dr.  Homans  has,  by  his 
skill,  courage,  and  unselfish  devotion,  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

The  dates  of  his  appointments  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  mark  with 
some  accuracy  the.  development  of  antiseptic  introduction  of  a  da^  of 
operations  which  hospital  sepsis  had  {u^viously  excluded  from  crowded 
wards. 

Rising -thus,  as  Dr.  Homans  did,  at  an  early  age  in  virtue  of  his  qualities 
to  positions  of  high  responsibility,  he  became  an  active  participator  in  many 
important  events  of  those  times,  and  was  intimately  associated  with  many 
of  the  leading  actors.  He  thus  acquired  an  experience  of  miUtary  surgery 
and  a  training  not  only  in  the  skilful  use  of  the  knife,  but  in  dealing  with 
great  emergencies,  which  was  of  invaluable  service  to  him  later  in  life,  and 
doubtless  exercised  an  important  influence  in  moulding  into  shape  those 
natural  gifts  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which  entered 
so  largely  into  his  character  as  a  matured  surgeon. 

His  entrance  upon  civil  practice  came  at  the  close  of  an  era  in  the  history 
of  medicine.  He  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the  practice  in  vogue 
during  the  last  years  of  that  period, — ^far  more  so  than  is  usually  given  to 
a  young  man  of  his  years, — so  that  he  enjoyed,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
era  of  surgery,  the  advantages  of  both  youth  and  experience.  His  alert 
mind  and  naturally  courageous  character  were  quahties  which  enabled  him 
to  read  clearly  the  signs  of  the  time  and  to  select  the  path  which  they 
pointed  out  for  him.  He  had  fully  equipped  .himself  with  the  latest  in- 
struments for  an  operation  which  was  still  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to 
report  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  his  rapidly  increasing 
list  of  cases  of  ovariotomy.  Few  can  reaUze  to-day  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come in  carrying  out  plans  necessary  to  establish  a  special  branch  of  sur- 
gery like  this  at  that  time.  Dr.  Homans  was,  however,  never  at  a  loss  for 
expedients  where  a  case  of  operative  surgery  was  concerned.  While  sur- 
geon to  the  Dispensary,  he  would  undertake  without  hesitation  difficult  and 
responsible  operations,  transport  the  patient  in  his  own  carriage  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and,  if  necessary,  pay  the  board  until  the  case  was 
convalescent.  This  Dispensary  experience  paved  the  way  for  work  in 
the  wards  of  the  Carney  Hospital,  and  later  at  St.  Margaret's  Infirmary, 
with  which,  the  first  private  hospital  in  Boston,  he  was  so  long  associated. 
And  so  from  small  beginnings  he  established  himself  in  the  rdle  of  a  pioneer 
in  abdominal  surgery,  and  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career  as  an  exponent 
of  the  wonderful  possibiUties  which  were  to  be  achieved  as  the  outcome  of 
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antiseptic  surgery.  The  most  prominent  of  his  characteristics  was  cour- 
age. This  led  him  from  the  beaten  track,  and  made  him  into  a  bold 
and  successful  operator  in  the  most  responsible  and  difficult  cases..  To 
this  quality  was  added  a  dogged  determination  to  overcome  obstacles. 
Often,  at  the  moment  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  in  a  long  and  trying 
operation,  he  would  exclaim  to  his  assistants,  "Let  us  make  an  efiFort," 
and  thus  carry  the  case  through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

Honesty  was  another  striking  quality  of  his  character.  "Honest 
John  Homans''  is  a  phrase  famitiar  to  scores  of  consulting  colleagues 
and  students  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  graduate  classes  of. 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  have  of  late  years  enjoyed  the  unusual 
privilege  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  medical  ethics,  in  which,  with  charac- 
teristic virility  and  frankness,  he  laid  down  the  relation  of  the  practi- 
tioner to  his  colleagues  and  his  patients.  His  hoftesty  was  also  shown 
in  that  he  was  as  ready  to  report  a  failure  as  a  successful  case. 

Although  a  sufficient  period  of  well-earned  repose  had  been  denied  him. 
Dr.  Homans  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  ambitions  realized,and  the 
surgery  of  which  he  was  so  enthusiastic  and  skilful  an  advocate  placed 
upon  an  enduring  basis.  It  can  be  said  of  him  that  at  the  close  of  his 
career  he  occupied  an  almost  tmique  position  in  surgery,  having  been  a 
magna  pars  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  regime.  Had  his  life  been 
spared  a  little  longer,  surgical  literature  would  have  gained  much  from 
a  pen  which  had  to  bide  its  time  until  the  knife  should  be  laid  aside. 

In  active  work  the  sterner  qualities  of  his  character  may  have  made 
themselves  prominent  to  the  outer  world,  but  among  intimate  friends 
there  were  unfolded  charming  traits  that  easily  gave  him  a  foremost  place 
when  he  chose  to  take  it.  Many  who  know  of  Dr.  Homans  only  by 
reputation  may  not  realize  that  in  such  an  individual,  dealing  largely  with 
solemn  problems  of  life  and  death,  there  existed  the  most  attractive  of 
those  qualities  which  are  associated  with  social  life. 

Dr.  Homans  was  for  many  years  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  medical  examiner  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  member  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  his  grandfather  was  a  founder,  and 
of  the  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  son  of  the  same  name  will  follow 
the  profession  of  medicine. 

1865.  Joseph  Augustus  Bubier  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline,  Nov. 
24,  1902.  His  father.  Captain  John  Bubier,  was  a  native  of  Marblehead. 
In  1839,  while  his  father  was  in  command  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
Joseph  A.  Bubier  was  bom.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the 
local  public  schools.  He  fitted  for  a  college  course,  but  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  When  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  the  call  came 
for  volunteers.  Mr.  Bubier  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  a  surgeon,  serving 
throughout  the  war.     After  the  war  he  began  practice  in  Detroit.    He 
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lived  in  Winchester  for  years,  and  moved  to  Brookline  in  1895.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons. 

1866.  Henry  Perkins  Shattuck  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Sept.  6,  1902, 
aged  fifty-eight. 

x868.  Henry  Joseph  Cashing  died  at  Merrimac,  Nov.  18,  1902.  He 
was  bom  at  Bloomfield,  Me.  (now  Skowhegan),  Feb.  19,  1837,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Susan  (Weston)  Gushing.  In  1859  he  entered  Waterville 
College;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the 
21st  Maine  Volunteers,  and  served  with  honor.  Then  he  returned  to 
Waterville,  and  took  his  A.B.  in  1864.  After  graduating  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  he  settled  at  Merrimac,  where  he  practised  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  Mason,  an  Odd^  Fellow,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  had  served  six  years  on  the  School  Committee. 
He  married  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Feb.  2,  1869,  Nellie  D.  Hutchinson. 

187a.  John  Francis  Couch  died  at  Somerville  Jan.  4,  1903.  He 
was  bom  at  St.  John's,  Newfoimdland,  Sept.  4,  1846;  came  early  to 
Boston,  and  attended  the  old  Boylston  School ;  worked  in  an  apothecary's 
store,  and  went  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1872.  For  a  while  he  was  ship's  doctor.  Then  he  took  a  graduate 
course  at  Dublin,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  Somerville.  He  was  dty 
physician  1879-82;  a  member  of  the  Somerville  Board  of  Health;  trus- 
tee of  the  Somerville  Hospital;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society;  a  former  president  of  the  Somerville  Medical  Society;  a 
member  of  Mt.  Benedict  Council,  K.  of  C. ;  St.  Joseph's  Temperance  So- 
ciety, Division  17,  A.  O.  H.;  Boston  Charitable  Irish  Society;  and  the 
Boston  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Som- 
erville Democratic  City  Committee  of  1902. 

1897.  Ernest  Gisborne  Borke  died  at  Quincy,  Feb.  18,  1903,  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  aged  thirty.  He  was  bom  in  Montreal,  April  10, 
1872.  He  came  to  Quincy  with  his  parents  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
lived  there  till  the  time  of  his  death.  After  graduating  at  Adams  Acad- 
emy, he  entered  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1893,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  School  in  1897.  Upon  graduating, 
he  was  attached  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Quincy,  and  practised  with  his  tmcle,  Dr.  John  A. 
Gordon,  tmtil  he  was  taken  ill  last  August. 

1896.  £dwin  £.  Furber  died  at  his  home,  60  Main  Street,  Springfield, 
Vt.,  of  pneumonia. 
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(1900). 

Percentage  Modification  of  Milk  in 
Infant  Feeding.  By  Maynard 
Ladd,  M.D.  (1898),  Boston,  As- 
sistant in  Diseases  of  Children 
Harvard  University,  AssistsLnt 
Phjrsician  to  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Assistant  Physician  to  the 
West  End  Nursery  and  Infants' 
Hospital.  Reprinted  from  the 
"Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  vol.  cxlviii,  No.  i,  pp. 
6-9,  Jan.  r,  1903. 

Fractures  in  or  near  the  Joints.  By 
Arthur  J.  Gillette,  M.D.,  Profes- 


sor of  Orthopedic  Sturgery  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 
From  the  "St.  Paul  Medical 
Journal,"  March,  1903. 

Some  Acute  Diseases  of  the  Ear: 
Their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 
By  Philip  Hammond,  M.D. 
(1894).  Reprinted  from  the 
"Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,"  May  7,  1902. 

Measurements  for  Operating  in  the 
Nose.  By  Harris  Peyton  Mosher, 
M.D.  (1896),  Boston,  Assistant 
in  Anatomy  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Necessity  for  an  Elective  Sys- 
tem in  a  School  of  Medicine,  and 
its  Disadvantages.  By  Herbert 
L.  Burrell,  M.D.  (1879),  Boston. 
From  the  "University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  Bulletin," 
June,  1902. 

Anatomy  of  the  Inguinal  Region 
and  the  Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal 
Hernia.  By  M.  F.  Fallon,  M.D. 
(1887),  Attending  Surgeon  to 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Reprinted  from  "  In- 
ternational Jotunal  Clinics,"  vol. 
Iv.,  Twelfth  Series. 

American  Journal  of  Numismatics. 
The  Medals,  J e tons,  and  Tokens 
illustrative  of  the  Science  of 
Medicine.  By  Dr.  Horatio  R. 
Storer  (1853),  Newport,  R.I., 
1902. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Annual  Announcement 
(1902-1903). 


FACULTY* 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  OlMtatrics. 

OLIVER  F.  WADSWORTH,  M.D.,  WUlUms  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

clarence  J.  BLAKE,  M.D..  Professor  of  Otology. 

FRANK  W.  DRAPER,  M.D^  Professor  of  Legal  Medidne. 

CHARLES  B.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sargery. 

J.  ORNE  GREEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

T.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D..  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S..  Moaeley  Professor  of  Suxgery. 

REGINALD   H.  FITZ..  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D..  LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

THOMAS   FILLEBROWN,    M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  OperatiTe  DentrisHy  and  Oiml 

JAME?*7  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nerroos  System. 

EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D..  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medkine. 

EDWARD  H.  BRADFORD,  M.D..  AssUtant  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 

CHARLES  A.  BRACKETT,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 

FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

THOMAS  MORGAN   ROTCH,  M.D..  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Childreii. 

WILLIAM   B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistiy  and  Orthodontia,  and 

Dean  of  the  Dental  School. 
WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY.  M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
CHARLES  S.  MINOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embryology. 
MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D..  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Clinkal  Surgery. 
CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

of  Medicine. 
EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 

feutics. 
LI  AM  T.  COUNCILMAN.  M.D..  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
HERBERT  L.  BURRELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 
HAROLD  C.  ERNST,  M.D., Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
JOHN  T.  BOWEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
GEORGE  G.  SEARS.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
THEOBALD   SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
FRANZ   PFAFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  I^ofessor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
WILLIAM   T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
FRANKLIN   DEXTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
FRANK   B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS,  AND  ASSISTANTS.* 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Siirgery. 

GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  H.  McCOLLOM.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Contagious  Diseases. 

ABNER   POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.D.,  Cltnkal  Instructor  in  Laryngoloey. 

EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  m  Dtaeasea  of  Children. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lectui«r  on  Surxery. 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngoloey. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medidne. 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  OperatiTe  Snrgery. 

GEORGE  H.  MONKS,  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Clinical  Suigeiy  and  Assistant  in  ,OpeTative 

MYLeTS^ANDISH,  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgerr. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instractor  in  CUnical  Medicine. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instractor  fai  Clmical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE.  Jr^  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  B.  LANEjM.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedica. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  L.  SCUDDER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT  G.  BRACKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K..  STONE,  M.D.,  Aarislant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Asdstant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORND IKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urioary  Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  ChU<fren. 

JOEL  E.  GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JAMES  G.  MUMFORD1M.D.,  Assistant  m  Omical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Qinical  Medicine. 

MALCOLM  STORER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

FRANK  A.  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  OUtetncs. 

EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

'OHN  L.  AMES,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clmical  Medicine. 

OHN  W.  BARTOL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

OHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

VILLIAM   E.  FAULKNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
jAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
JOHN  L.  MORSE.  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Diseases  of  ChUdxen. 
ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  andOperative  Surgery. 
EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 
JOHN  DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
EDWIN  W.  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  hi  Legal  Medicine. 
FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Soiiery. 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Neuropathol«)gy. 
JOHN  T.  BOTTOMLEY,  M.D.,  Assbtant  in  Qinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Qinical  Medicine. 
HERBERT  P.  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
FARRAR  COBB,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
JOHN  M.  CONNOLLY.  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Chemistry. 
FREDERIC  J.  COTTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  Assistant  ib  Otology. 
HENRY  F.   HEWES,  M.D..  Instractor  m  Clinical  Chemistry. 
ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
CALVIN  G.  PACE.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  M.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  SyphHis. 
CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Dermatology. 

FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
JAMES   H.  WRIGHT.  M.D.;  Instructor  m  Pathology. 
SEABURY  W.   ALLEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  A.  CODMAN,  M.D..,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 
FRANCIS  P.  DENNY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
WILLIAM  H.  ROBEY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  As-Utant in  Bacteriology. 
GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
EDMUND  W.  CLAP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
WILLIAM  R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 
ROBERT  B.  GREENOUGH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
HARRIS  P.  MOSHER,  M.D^  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  in  Gynecology. 
HENRY  J.  PERRY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
WILLIAM   H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  CUnical  Medicine. 
ERNEST  B.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  in  Gynecology. 
CHARLES  S.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Assutant  in  Anatomy. 
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JAMES  C  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  AMkCMt  ia  HlMtogy. 

RALPH  C.  LARRABEE.  M.D.,  AMMaat  in  HMtoIogy. 

HENRY  O.  MARCY.  Jr.,  M.D.»  Anistaat  in  Analony. 

FRED  M.  SPALDING,  M.D.,  AMUtant  in  OphduOaMlocT. 

HOWARD  T.  SWAIN,  M.D.,  AsMtut  in  ObMetrlo. 

GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Aarisiaat  in  AaMomy. 

HUGH  CABOT,  M.D.,  Aaiisunt  in  Opermdv*  Sai|efy. 

LINCOLN  DAVIS,  M.D.,  AMUtaat  in  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physkklogiaa  CheiristrT. 

EUGENE  E.  EVERETT,  M.D.»  Awistantin  Bacteriolosr. 

MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D..  Aaasttnt  in  DiMaaM  of  Childreo. 

GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH,  M.D.,  Anklantin  Pntholocy. 

PERCY  MUSGRAVE,  M.D..  AanHnnC  in  Cheniatrr. 

FREDERICK  W.  STETSON,  M.D.,  AMistantin  AiuitoiiV- 

DAVID  H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  AaoMant  in  Hygioie. 

HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN,  M.D.,  Instmctor  in  PathotogT. 

LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN.  M.D..  Acsislantin  Oteletrica. 

GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN.  M.D.»  AMiMant in  Neurology. 

WILLIAM  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Aatktaat  in  Pfethokcy. 

CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Cbemistry. 

JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D..  InsCiuctorin  Hbtology  and  Embryology. 

WALTER  B.  CANNON.  M.D.,  Inslnictor  in  Physiology. 

ALFRED  H.  GOULD.  M.D..  Assistant  in  Clinical  andOperatiTO  Saraery. 

MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Asustanc  in  Histology  and  Emhtyology. 

AUSTIN   TBACHINO  FELLOWS. 

LANGDON  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  H.  BOXMEYER,  A.B..  in  Comparatire  Pa^ology. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZER.  M.D.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

ADMISSION  OP  STUDENTS. 

In  and  after  Jane,  iqoi,  candidates  for  admission  most  present  a  dnjoe  m  aria,  Uterature, 
phfloso|AT,  or  science,  from  a  recognised  colkce  or  sdentilic  school^  wm  the  eiBception  of  such 
persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  oe  admitted  by  special  vote  of  ihe  Faculrr,  taken 
in  each  case.  All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  rec|oired  to  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  drsoripdve  Hnoi^anic)  cfacmistrT  and  aaal- 
itatire  analysis  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  cnenustry  given  at  the  Medical 
School.  Students  who  began  their  professional  stmfies  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  adrsnoed 
standing ;  but  all  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  most  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  ihev  seek  admisskn. 

The  course  of  study  required  in  this  Sdxwl  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  of  four  years*  duration. 
This  requirement  was  establisfacd  at  the  b^inning  of  the  jear  iS^x-^. 

The  year  bcgms  Sept.  as,  190a,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  1903.  InHnntiuo  is 
nven  by  leaures,  recitations.  cKnical  leaching,  and  practical  exercises  dntnboled  dnongiKMit 
the  academic  year.  In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Histolog^y,  Physiology.  Chemistiy,  and  Fs- 
thology,  laborat(M7  work  fonns  a  large  part  of  the  method  of  instruction. 


ORDER  OP  STUDIES. 

First  Year.— /'crj/  Trrm,  Anatomy  and  Histology.    S^ctmd  Ttrm,  Physiology  and  Phya- 
iological  Chemistry. 
Second  YmAR.— first  Term,  Bacteriology  and  Patibology.    •S«rM^  TVrw,  Anatomy,  Clin- 

*   ~       *       "TUnical  Med' 


ical  Chcmislry.   Materia   Medica  and  Therapeutica,  Tlieory  and   Pcaolioe,  Clinical  1 
Suntery,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Third  Ybar.— Theory  and  PrKtke,  Clinical  Medicine.  Surgery,  Clinical  Smgciy,  Obatet- 
ncs.  Pediatrics.  Deinutology.  Neurology,  Gynecology,  and  Mental  Uvu 


istetncs.  Anatomy,  Embryology,  Clinical  Microscopy. 

For  information  in  reprd  to  Requireasents  for  a  Denne.  Fees,  or  for  a  Calakc—.  < 
Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.  Dean.  UarvardUifei&Jsdfeool.  681  Boylaton 
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Brooklyn  Medical  Journal.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 

Harvard  Bulletin.  of  the  Interior ^  Washington,  D.C. 

Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine.  Alumni  Bulletin  of  the  University 

Transactions  of  the  Maine  Medical  of  California. 

Association,  Maritime  Medical  News. 
St.  Paul  Medical  Journal. 
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John  William  Parsons,  M.D.  1865. 
George  Herman  Powers,  M.D.  1865. 
James  Forster  Alleyne  Adams,  M.D.  1866. 

•  Deceased. 
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John  Winters  Brannan,  M.D.  1878. 
wiluam  wotkyns  seymour,  m.d.  1 878. 
Oscar  Joseph  Ppeiffer,  M.D.  1884. 
George  Wiluam  Perkins,  M.D.  1886. 
William  Barnes,  M.D.  1887. 
William  Sydney  Thayer,  M.D.  1889. 

1900-1903. 

James  Forster  Alleyne  Adams,  M.D.  1866. 
WoosTBR  Parker  Giddings,  M.D.  1871. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  M.D.  1878. 
William  Wotkyns  Seymour,  M.D.  1878. 
Oscar  Joseph  Pfeiffer,  M.D.  1884. 
Leonard  Wood,  M.D.  1884. 
James  Wood  Babcock,  M.D.  1886. 
George  William  Perkins,  M.D.  1886. 
William  Barnes,  M.D.  1887. 
Wiluam  Sydney  Thayer,  M.D.  1889. 

Zxamtna* 

Walter  Ela,  M.D.  1875. 

William  Herbert  Prescott,  M.D.  1888. 

i&ecrrtariis. 

Robert  Williamson  Lovett,  M.D.  1885. 
Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  1888. 
James  Savage  Stone,  M.D.  1894. 
George  Shattuck  Whiteside,  M.D.  1897. 

(fTounctllors. 

xSgi-iSga. 

Francis  Henry  Brown,  M.D.  1861. 
Charles  Grebnleaf  Carleton,  M.D.  1867 
Charles  Carroll  Tower,  M.D.  1859. 

1 891 -X  893. 

John  Taylor  Oilman  Nichols,  M.D.  1859. 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  M.D.  1865. 
Alfred  Worcester,  M.D.  1883. 

X891-1894. 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  M.D.  1874. 
Silas  Dean  Presbrey,  M.D.  1865. 
Francis  Minot  Weld,  M.D.  1864. 
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1891-1895. 

Charles  Follbn  Folsom,  M.D.  1870. 
Gborgb  Ebbnbzbr  Francis,  M.D.  1863. 
Lincoln  Ripley  Stone,  M.D.  1854. 

1892-1890. 

Charles  Grbenleaf  Carleton,  M.D.  1867. 
Francis  Henry  Brown,  M.D.  1861. 
Samuel  Wood  Langmaid,  M.D.  1864. 

1893-1897. 

Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  M.D.  1876. 

James  Forster  Alleyne  Adams,  M.D.  1866. 

Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr.,  M.D.  1886. 

1894-1898. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Breck,  M.D.  1866. 
Jambs  Read  Chadwick,  M.D.  1871. 
Charles  Ellery  Stedman,  M.D.  1855. 

1895-1899- 
Pbrdinand  Gordon  Morrill,  M.D.  1869. 
♦George  Sterne  Osborne,  M.D.  1863. 
Homer  Gage,  M.D.  1887. 

Z896-1900. 

Lincoln  Ripley  Stone,  M.D.  1854. 

John  Taylor  Oilman  Nichols,  M.D.  1859. 

Robert  Williamson  Lovett,  M.D.  1885. 

Z897-190Z. 
George  Brune  Shattuck,  M.D.  1869. 
Charles  Follen  Folsom,  M.D.  1870. 
Joseph  Everett  Garland,  M.D.  1877. 

1898-1903. 

William  Palmer  Bolles,  M.D.  1871.  ** 

John  Winthrop  Spooner,  M.D.  187 i. 
Augustus  Thorndike,  M.D.  1888. 

1899-1903* 

Edwin  Howard  Brigham,  M.D.  1868. 

Leonard  Wheeler,  M.D.  1870. 

Edw.\rd  Hickling  Bradford,  M.D.  1873. 

•  Deceased. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. 


The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  '  *  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association." 

Article  II. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  advance  the  cause 
of  medical  education,  to  promote  the  interests  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  to  promote 
acquaintance  and  good-fellowship  among  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Article  III. 

Section  i.  All  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
are  eligible  to  be  and  may  become  members,  if  approved  by 
the  Council. 

Sect.  2.  By  recommendation  of  the  Council  and  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Society  at  any  regular  meeting,  any  member 
may  be  dropped. 

Sect.  3.  Every  member  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  one 
dollar,  and  an  annual  due  thereafter  of  one  dollar;  but  any 
member  may  become  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
dollars  in  one  payment,  after  which  he  shall  be  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  all  dues. 

Sect.  4.  All  physicians  who  have  received  any  honorary 
degree  from  Harvard  University  shall  be  ipso  facto  honorary 
members  of  the  Association.  Honorary  members  may  also 
be  elected  by  this  Association  on  nomination  by  the  Council. 
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Article  IV. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  ten  V 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasu 
and  a  Council  of  fifteen  members.  The  President,  Secreti 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-ojficio  mem 
of  the  Council. 

Article  V. 

Section  i.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secret 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  for 
term  of  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  The  members  of  the  Council,  not  member 
officio,  shall  be  elected  in  classes  as  follows:  at  the  first  m 
ing  of  the  Association,  three  members  of  the  Council  shal 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  three  members  for  the  t 
of  three  years,  three  members  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
three  members  for  the  term  of  one  year;  and  thereafter 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  each  year,  t 
members  shall  be  elected  for  the  full  term  of  four  years 
fill  the  places  of  those  whose  term  of  office  shall  then  1 
expired.  * 

Sect.  3.  Vacancies  occurring  in  any  of  the  offices  be 
the  expiration  of  the  respective  terms  shall  be  filled  at 
annual  meeting  next  following  the  occurrence  of  such  va< 
cies.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
offices  of  Secretary  or  Treasurer  for  the  remainder  of  the 
rent  3'ear. 

Sect.  4.  All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  hold  theii 
spective  offices  during  the  regular  term  thereof,  and  until  t 
successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Article  VI. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  helc 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  aa 
Commencement  of  Harvard  College;  provided,  however, 
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the  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  in  any  year  a  dif- 
ferent time  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting,  if  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

Article  VII. 

The  President  or  the  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  cill  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Association  at  any  time,  provided  that 
at  least  two  weeks'  previous  notice  be  given  to  all  members  of 
the  Association. 

Article  VIII. 

Section  i  .  The  executive  power  of  the  Association  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Council,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Association. 

Sect.  2.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  from  its 
own  members  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  three 
members,  to  whom  may  be  delegated  such  powers  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  every  year  from  its  own 
members  or  from  the  Association  a  "Committee  on  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,"  and  may  elect  such  other  committees  from 
its  own  members  or  the  Association  at  large  as  it  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  expedient  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

Sect.  4.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  from 
time  to  time,  one  or  more  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the 
different  cities  or  towns  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  office 
of  such  Corresponding  Secretaries  to  promote  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  Association. 

Sect.  5.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Association  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  and  all  business  save  that 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  and  to  fix  also  the  number  of 
their  own  members  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Council. 
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Articue  IX. 

The  Secretary,  Treasurer,  the  Council,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Harvard  Medical  School  shall  make  and  submit  to  the 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  reports  in 
writing  or  print  of  their  respective  doings  for  the  preceding 
year. 

Akticke  X. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  the  annual  meeting, 
or  at  any  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  notice  of 
such  amendment  having  been  given  in  the  call  for  the  meeting. 
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ARIZONA. 

Dennbtt,  John,  Jr.,  M.D.  1894,  Congress. 
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Southard,  W^illiam  Freeman,  M.D.  1872,  121  Geary  Street. 

OTHER  CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

Abbott,  George  Edwards,  M.D.  1872,  Pasadena. 

Barber,  Rio  Dblos,  M.D.  1866,  Corona,  Riverside  County. 

Meigs,  John  Jay,  M.D.  i860,  Albany  Hotel,  Oakland. 

Metcalf,  Simeon  McCausland,  M.D.  188 1,  243  North  Hope  Street,  Los 

Angeles. 
ShurtlEff,  Benjamin,  M.D.  1848,  Napa. 

Simmons,  Gustavus  Lincoln,  M.D.  1856,  2i2i  J  Street,  Sacramento. 
Simmons,  Samuel  Ewer,  M.D.  1899,  212  J  Street,  Sacramento. 
Vaughn,  Charles  Everett,  M.D.  1863,  Upper  Garden    Street,    Santa 

Barbara. 
Wight,  T.  H.  Toynbee,  M.D.  1901,  P.O.  Box  862,  Los  Angeles. 
Yost,  Francis  Oliver,  M.D.  1893,  1831  Downey  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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COLORADO. 

BoNNEY,  Sherman  Grant,  M.D.  1889,  726  14th  Street,  Denver. 
Cunningham,  Benjamin  Frazibr,  M.D.  1894,  Cripple  Creek. 
Edson,  Carroll  Everett,  M.D.  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denv 
FiSK,  Samuel  Augustus,  M.D.  1880,  37  i8th  Avenue,  Denver. 
Hall,  Josiah  Newhall,  M.D.  1882,  Jackson  Building,  Denver. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
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Garlick,  Samuel  Middleton,  M.D.  1877,  316  State  Street,  Bridge 

Graves,  Charles  Burr,  M.D.  1886,  22  Franklin  Street,  New  Lon( 

Hall,  Edward  Dormenio,  M.D.  1873,  284  E.  Main  Street,  Meride 

Hammond,  Henry  Louis,  M.D.  1866,  Killingly. 

Kent,  John  Bryden,  M.D.  1869,  19  Church  Street,  Putnam. 
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Mason,  Jar  vis  King,  M.D.  1861,  Suffield. 

Nelson,  Abiel  Ward,  M.D.  1861,  i  Meridian  Street,  New  London 

PooRE,  John  Robinson,  M.D.  1895,  Apothecaries  Hall  Building,  \ 

bury. 
Taft,  Charles  Ezra,  M.D.  1886,  98  High  Street,  Hartford. 
TuKEY,  Frank  Martin,  M.D.  1894,  429  State  Street,  Bridgeport. 
Williams,  Allen  Hamilton,  M.D.  1902,  772  Asylum  Avenue,  Hai 
Williams,  Charles  Crosby,  M.D.  1886,   Medical  Department  Ha 

Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford. 
Wilson,  Fred  Morse,  M.D.  1875,  834  State  Street,  Bridgeport. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. 

Baker,  John  Walter,  M.D.  1881,  Navy  Department. 
Balch,  Alfred  William,  M.D.  1898,  Navy  Department. 
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Carpbntbr,  Dudley  Newcomb,  M.D.  1897,  Navy  Department. 

Chamberlain,  Weston  Percival,  M.D.  1897,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cook,  Frank  Clarendon,  M.D.  1893,  Navy  Department. 

FiSKE,  Charles  Norman,  M.D.  1900,  Navy  Department. 

Flint,  James  Milton,  M.D.  i860,  Navy  Department. 

Norton,  Rupert,  M.D.  1893,  1234  14th  Street,  N.W. 

Perkins,  Thomas  Lyman,  M.D.  1880,  825  Vermont  Avenue. 

Pleadwell,  Frank  Lester,  M.D.  1896,  U.S.N.  2126  R.N.W. 

Sh.\w,  Henry  Alden,  M.D.  1890,  U.S.A.  General  Hospital,  Washington 

Barracks. 
Stone,  Eugene  Potter,  M.D.  1884,  Navy  Department. 
Urie,  John  Francis,  M.D.  1888,  Navy  Department. 
White,  Charles  Henry,  H-I^-  1862,  U.S.N.  Museum  of  Hygiene. 


FLORIDA. 

Wakefield,  Adoniram  Judson,  M.D.  1855,  226  Ocean  Street,  Jackson- 
ville. 

GEORGIA. 

Kezar,  Hollis  Smith,  M.D.  1850,  Elko. 

Paige,  John  Dudley,  M.D.  1888,  14  West  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Capps,  Joseph  Almarin,  M.D.  1895,  100  State  Street. 
Churchill,  Frank  Spooner,  M.D.  1890,  583  East  Division  Street. 
De  Wolf,  James  Edward,  M.D.  1886,  440  626.  Place. 
Hardon,  Robert  Wallace,  M.D.  1893,  103  State  Street. 
Hooper,  Henry,  M.D.  1869,  541  North  State  Street. 
Lewis,  Henry  Foster,  M.D.  1888,  4426  Lake  Avenue. 
Ryerson,  Edwin  Warner,  M.D.  1897,  103  Lincoln  Park  Boulevard. 
Webster,  John  Calvin,  M.D.  1867,  906  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Wbnzlick,  William,  M.D.  1888,  313  E.  Chicago  Avenue. 

OTHER  CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

Barnes,  William,  M.D.  1887,  Decatur. 

BuRCHMORE,  John  Henry,  M.D.  1875,  2607  Prairie  Avenue,  Evanston. 

Haskell,  William  Abraham,  M.D.  1869,  Alton. 

Oleson,  Charles  Wilmot,  M.D.  1866,  Lombard. 
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INDIANA. 

Hodges,  Edward  Francis,  M.D.  1877,  2  West  New  York  Street,  Indian- 
apolis. 
Hodges,  Fletcher,  M.D.  1902,  2  West  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
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Portland. 
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Small,  Richard  Dresser,  M.D.  1898,  High  Street,  Portland. 
Smith,  Thomas  Perkins,  M.D.  1880,  Westbrook. 
Spalding,  James  Alfred,  M.D.  1870,  627  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Spear,  Walter  May,  M.D.  1896,  414  Main  Street,  Rockland. 
Stetson,  Hayward,  M.D.  1883,  113  Broadway,  Bangor. 
Thayer,  Addison  Sanford,  M.D.  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Ward,  Parker  Myles,  M.D.  1898,  Houlton, 
Webber,  Stephen  Elvaro,  M.D.  1894,  Calais. 
Worcester,  Samuel,  M.D.  1868,  31  Winter  Street,  Portland. 
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MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

Gushing,  Harvby  Williams,  M.D.  1895,  3  West  Franklin  Street. 

FiNNBY,  John  Millsr  Turpin,  M.D.  1889,  1300  EutawPlace, 

Jacobs,  Hbnry  Barton,  M.D.  1887,  ix  Mt.  Vernon  Place. 

King,  Stbphbn  Hbnry,  M.D.  1872,  1529  Bolton  Street. 

MosBLBY,  William  Edward,  M.D.  1874,  301  West  Monument  Street. 

Platt,  Waltbr  B.,  M.D.  1879,  802  Cathedral  Street. 

Thaybr,  William  Sydnby,  M.D.  1889,  3  West  Franklin  Street. 

Whitridgb,  Roland  Bakbr,  M.D.  1883,  804  Cathedral  Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

Abbott,  Edward  Stanlby,  M.D.  1893,  City  Hospital. 

Abbott,  Samubl  Leonard,  M.D.  1841,  90  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Abbott,  Samubl  Warren,  M.D.  1862,  142  State  House. 

Allen,  Freeman,  M.D.  1899,  5  Brimmer  Street. 

Allen,  Gardner  Weld,  M.D.  1882,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Allen,  Seabury  Wells,  M.D.  1897,  509  Beacon  Street. 

Allison,  Nathaniel,  M.D.  1901,  Children's  Hospital. 

Ames,  John  Lincoln,  M.D.  1892,  72  Chestnut  Street. 

Amory,  Robert,  M.D.  1866,  279  Beacon  Street. 

Andrews,  Harold  Virgil,  M.D.  1896,  57  Cambridge  Street. 

Arnold,  Horace  David,  M.D.  1889,  188  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

Austin,  Arthur  Everett,  M.D.  1887,  Tufts  Medical  School,  Huntington 

Avenue. 
Ayer,  James  Bourne,  M.D.  1873,  518  Beacon  Street. 
Ayer,  Silas  Hibbard,  M.D.  1884,  318  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Badger,  George  Sherwin  Clarke,  M.D.  1897,  Hotel  Cambridge,  483 

Beacon  Street. 
Bailey,  Walter  Channing,  Jr.,  M.D.  1898,  506  Beacon  Street. 
Bailey,  William  Thomas,  M.D.  1900,  561  Boylston  Street. 
Baird,  Julian  William,  M.D.  1890,  102  Saint  Botolph  Street. 
Baker,  George  L.,  M.D.  1902,  12  Rill  Street,  Dorchester. 
Baker,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1872,  22  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Baldwin,  Henry  Cutler,  M.D.  1884,  126  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Ball,  Thomas  Joseph,  M.D.  1887,  406  Hotel  Pelham,  Boylston  Street. 
Barnes,  Francis  Henry,  M.D.  1893,  663  Tremont  Street. 
Barnes,  Harry  Aldrich,  M.D.  1896,  17  Ivy  Street. 
Barnes,  Henry  Jabez,  M.D.  1872,  429  Beacon  Street. 
Barrbll,  Charles  Sewall,  M.D.  1900,  676  Tremont  Street, 
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Barstow,  Henry  Taylor,  M.D.  1884,  845  Boylston  Street. 
Bartol,  John  Washburn,  M.D.  1891,  48  Chestnut  Street. 
Beach,  Henry  Harris  Aubrey,  M.D.  1868,  28  Commonwealth  Ave 
Beal,  Howard  Walter,  M.D.  1898,  313  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Bbebe,  Theodore  Chapin,  Jr.,  M.D.  1900,  252  Newbury  Street. 
Belding,  John  Eastman,  M.D.  1902,  746  Huntington  Avenue. 
Bennett,  Frederick  Sherwin,  M.D.  1894,  83  Heath  Street,  Roxb 
BiCKNELL,  Ralph  Emerson,  M.D.  1900,  61  Blackstone  Square. 
BiGELOw,  William  Sturgis,  M.D.  1874,  60  Beacon  Street. 
Blaisdell,  Walter  Channing,  M.D.  1867,  7  Chambers  Street. 
Blake,  Clarence  John,  M.D.  1865,  226  Marlborough  Street. 
Blake,  John  Bapst,  M.D.  1891,  212  Beacon  Street. 
Blake,  John  George,  M.D.  1861,  212  Beacon  Street. 
Blodgett,  Albert  Novatus,  M.D.  1871,  51  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Blodgett,  John  Hammond,  M.D.  1897,  551  Boylston  Street. 
Blodgett,  Stephen  Haskell,  M.D.  1887,  419  Boylston  Street. 
Blood,  Robert  Allen,  M.D.  1870,  259  State  House. 
BoARDMAN,  William  Elbridge,  M.D.  1868,  388  Marlborough  Street. 
Boardman,  William  Sydney,  M.D.  1886,  63  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
BoLLES,  William  Palmer,  M.D.  1871,  466  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
BoNNEY,  Robert,  M.D.  1898,  xoi  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston. 
BoTTOMLEY,  John  Taylor,  M.D.  1894,  139  Beacon  Street, 
BouTELLE,  Harry  Clifton,  M.D.  1899,  9  School  Street,  Dorchester. 
BouTwELL,  Horace  K.,  M.D.  1903,  Hotel  Nottingham. 
Bowditch,  Henry  I.,  M.D.  1902,  84  Bay  State  Road. 
BowDiTCH,  Henry  Pickering,  M.D.  1868,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Bowditch,  Vincent  Yardley,  M.D.  1879,  5^6  Beacon  Street. 
BowEN,  John  Templeton,  M.D.  1884,  14  Marlborough  Street. 
Bowles,  George  Hall,  M.D.  1893,  1750  Washington  Street 
Brackett,  Elliot  Gray,  M.D.  1886,  166  Newbury  Street. 
Bradford,  Edward  Hickling,  M.D.  1873,  J^33  Newbury  Street. 
Brainerd,  John  Buss,  M.D.  1884,  18  Huntington  Avenue. 
BrEck,  Samuel,  M.D.  1886,  362  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Bremer,  John  Lewis,  M.D.  1 901,  416  Beacon  Street. 
Brewster,  George   Washington   Wales,   M.D.   1893,  277  Clarer 

Street. 
Briggs,  Charles  Poor,  M.D.  1887,  129  Marlborough  Street. 
Briggs,  Edward  Cornelius,  M.D.  1880,  129  Marlborough  Street. 
Briggs,  Frederick  Melancthon,  M.D.  1883,  31  Massachusetts  Ave 
Brooks,  William  Allen,  Jr.,  M.D.  1891,  167  Beacon  Street. 
Broughton,  Arthur  Nicholson,  M.D.  1897,  62   Elm  Street,  Jam 

Plain. 
Broughton,  Henry  W^hite,  M.D.  1879,  ^7  Gordon  Street,  Jamaica  PI 
Brown,  Francis  Henry,  M.D.  1861,  28  State  Street. 
Brown,  Percy  Emerson,  M.D.  1900,  133  Newbury  Street. 
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Brownrigg,  John  Sylvester,  M.D.  1887,  16  Delle  Avenue,  Roxbury* 
Bryant,  Wiluam  Sohibr,  M.D.  1888,  53  State  Street. 
Buck,  Howard  Mbndbnhall,  M.D.  1883,  127  Marlborough  Street. 
Buckingham,  Edward  Marshall,  M.D.  1874,  342  Marlborough  Street 
BuLPiNCH,  George  Grbenleap,  M.D.  1874,  72  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 
Bullard,  William  Norton,  M.D.  1880,  89  Marlborough  Street. 
BuNDY,  Frank  Eastman,  M.D.  1862,  402  Columbus  Avenue. 
Burgess,  Olfver  Graham,  M.D.  1885,  168  Huntington  Avenue. 
BuRNHAM,  Edmond  Arthur,  M.D.  1894,  144  Huntington  Avenue. 
Burns,  Roberi;,  31  Newbury  Street. 

BuRRAGB,  Walter  Lincoln,  M.D.  1888,  282  Newbury  Street. 
BuRRELL,  Herbert  Leslie,  M.D.  1879,  22  Newbury  Street. 
Bush,  John  Standish  Foster,  M.D.  1874,  ^5^  Boylston  Street. 
Butler,  Charles  Shorey,  M.D.  1898,  257  Newbury  Street. 
BuTLBR,  John  Edward,  M.D.  1891,  310  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy,  M.D.  1876,  i  Marlborough  Street. 
Cabot,  Hugh,  M.D.  1898,  i  Marlborough  Street. 
Cabot,  Richard  Clarke,  M.D.  1892,  190  Marlborough  Street. 
Callanan,  Samson  Aloysius,  M.D.  1886,  82  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Campbbll,  Benjamin  Franklin,  M.D.  1857,  247  W.  Newton  Street. 
Cannon,  Walker  Bradford,  M.D.  1900,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Carroll,  Francis  Edward,  M.D.  1890,  217  Huntington  Avenue. 
Carroll,  Thomas  Francis,  M.D.  1888,  25  Highland  Avenue,  Roxbury. 
Chadwick,  James  Read,  M.D.  1871,  270  Clarendon  Street. 
Chase,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  M.D.  1901,  308  Marlborough  Street. 
Chase,  Richard  Fitz,  M.D.  1893,  244  Htmtin^ton  Avenue. 
Chbever,  Clarence  Alonzo,  M.D.  1883,  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Mattapan. 
Cheever,  David,  M.D.  1901,  557  Boylston  Street. 
Chbever,  David  Williams,  M.D.  1858,  557  Boylston  Street. 
Chenery,  Wiluam  Elisha,  M.D.  1890,  415  Columbus  Avenue. 
Cheney,  Frederick  Edward,  M.D.  1885,  1 20  Marlborough  Street. 
Chute,  Arthur  Lambert,  M.D.  1895,  103  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Clap,  Edmund  Wright,  M.D.  1898,  222  Marlborough  Street. 
Clark,  Joseph  Eddy,  M.D.  1882,  14  AUston  Street,  Charlestown. 
Clark,  Joseph  Payson,  M.D.  1887,  4^9  Marlborough  Street. 
Clement,  George  Wilmot,  M.D.  1873,  275  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Clifp,  Alfred  Addington,  M.D.  1899,  427  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Cliff,  Leander  Albert,  M.D.  1874,  427  Shawmut  Avenue. 
Cobb,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.  1881,  Hotel  Oxford. 
Cobb,  Farrar,  M.D.  1893,  4^^  Marlborough  Street. 
Cobb,  Frederic  Codman,  M.D.  1887,  11  Marlborough  Street. 
Codman,  Ernest  Amory,  M.D.  1895,  104  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Coffin,  Rockwell  Augustus,  M.D.  1893,  234  Clarendon  Street. 
CoGAN,  Joseph  Ambrose,  M.D.  1887,  419  Boylston  Street. 
Cogswell,  Charles  Hale,  M.D.  1883,  82  Devonshire  Street. 
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Collin,  Carl  Oscar  Louis,  M.D.  1898,  97  Huntington  Avenue. 

Collins,  David  Alovsius,  M.D.  1886,  134  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

CoNANT,  William  Mbrritt,  M.D.  1884,  486  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Connolly,  John  Matthew,  M.D.  1900,  16  Fowler  Street,  Dorchester. 

CooLiDGB,  Algernon,  Jr.,  M.D.  1886,  613  Beacon  Street. 

Copp,  OwBN,  M.D.  1884,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Insanity,  State 
House. 

CouBS,  William  Pbarcb,  M.D.  1894,  90  Charles  Street. 

Cox,  Simon  Francis,  M.D.  1900,  Long  Island  Hospital. 

Craigin,  Gborgb  Arthur,  M.D.  1890,  18  Hereford  Street. 

Crandon,  Lb  Roi  Goddard,  M.D.  1898,  cor.  Massachusetts  and  Common- 
wealth Avenues. 

Crockett,  Eugene  Anthony,  M.D.  1891,  226  Marlborough  Street. 

Cronin,  Michabl  John,  M.D.  1898,  470  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

Cross,  W^illiam  Patrick,  M.D.  1896,  424  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Crowbll,  Samuel,  M.D.  1885,  8  Monadnock  Street,  Dorchester. 

Crozier,  Thomas,  M.D.  1863,  223  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

Cummin,  John  White,  M.D.  1896,  9  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Curtis,  Hall,  M.D.  1857,  2  Spruce  Street. 

CusHiNG,  Hayward  Warren,  M.D.  1882,  70  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  Gerry,  M.D.  1872,  214  Beacon  Street. 

Cutler,  James  Tucker,  M.D.  1894,  20  Crawford  Street,  Roxbury. 

Daley,  Robert  Nicholas,  M.D.  1894,  178  Dorchester  Street,  South 
Boston. 

Daly,  Richard  Francis,  M.D.  1893,  282  Hanover  Street. 

Dane,  John,  M.D.  1892,  29  Marlborough  Street. 

Daniels,  Edwin  Alprbd,  M.D.  1877,  302  Newbtiry  Street. 

Darling,  Charles  Balfour,  M.D.  1894,  27  Rockville  Park,  Roxbury. 

Davenport,  Francis  Henry,  M.D.  1874,  419  Boylston  Street. 

D.wis,  Lincoln,  M.D.  1898,  315  Marlborough  Street. 

Davis,  Samuel  Alonzo,  M.D.  1862,  195  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

Davison,  Archibald  Thompson,  M.D.  1871,  394  Washington  Street, 
Dorchester. 

Delano,  Samuel,  M.D.  1883,  39  Newbury  Street. 

Derby,  George  Strong,  M.D.  1900,  352  Beacon  Street. 

Derby,  William  Parsons,  M.D.  1890,  State  House. 

Devine,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1883,  595  East  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Dewis,  John  Wiluam,  M.D.  1894,  571  Tremont  Street. 

Disbrow,  Robert,  M.D.  1865,  73  Oak  Street. 

Dixon,  Lewis  Seavbr,  M.D.  1871,  232  Clarendon  Street. 

Dixon,  Robert  Brewbr,  M.D.  1879,  232  Clarendon  Street. 

Dodge,  William  Wooldredge,  M.D.  1886,  679  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Donoghue,  Francis  Dennis,  M.D.  1894,  409  Marlborough  Street. 

DoNOGHUB,  James  Crowley,  M.D.  1897,  366  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

DoRCEY,  James  Edmond,  M.D.  1878,  178  Harrison  Avenue. 
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Dow,  Edmond  Scott,  M.D.  1887,  14  Harvard  Street,  AJlston. 

DrapBR,  Arthur  Derby,  M.D.  1903,  304  Marlborough  Street. 

Drapbr,  Frank  Eugbne,  M.D.  1886,  23  Tremlett  Street,  Dorchester. 

Draper,  Frank  Winthrop,  M.D.  1869,  304  Marlborough  Street. 

Drummey,  Nicholas  Daniel,  M.D.  1887,  546  Shawmut  Avenue. 

DucKERiNG,  William  West,  M.D.  1898,  2  Warren  Street,  New  Dor- 
chester. 

Duff,  John,  M.D.  1890,  5  Dexter  Row,  Charlestown. 

DuRGiN,  Samuel  Holmes,  M.D.  1864,  845  Boylston  Street. 

DwiGHT,  Edwin  Welles,  M.D.  1891,  19  Marlborough  Street. 

Edes,  Robert  Thaxter,  M.D.  186 1,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Edwards,  William  Lothrop,  M.D.  1894,  102  Beacon  Street. 

Ehrlich,  Henry,  M.D.  1886,  553  Columbus  Avenue. 

Eldridge,  David  Gorham,  M.D.  1886,  15  Monadnock  Street,  Dorchester. 

Elliot,  John  Wheelock,  M.D.  1878,  124  Beacon  Street. 

Elliott,  Russell  Dunson,  M.D.  1873,  154  Richmond  Street. 

Emerson,  Robert  Leonard,  M.D.  1900,  688  Boylston  Street. 

Emery,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1870,  109  Warwick  Street,  Roxbury. 

Emmons,  Arthur  Brewster,  2d,  M.D.  1902,  89  State  Street. 

Enebuske,  Claes  Julius,  M.D.  1896,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Ensworth,  William  Howard,  M.D.  1888,  40  Princeton  Street,  East 
Boston. 

Ernst,  Harold  Clarence,  M.D.  1880,  8  Greenough  Avenue,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Farlow,  John  Woodford,  M.D..  1877,  234  Clarendon  Street. 

Fay,  William  Eastman,  M.D.  1889,  366  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Fennkssey,  John  Francis,  M.D.  1903,  25  Decatur  Street. 

Fernald,  Charles  Augustus,  M.D.  1872,  1483  Washington  Street. 

Fisher,  James  Tucker,  M.D.  1896,  98  Moreland  Street. 

Fisher,  Theodore  Willis,  M.D.  1861,  39  Newbury  Street. 

FiTz,  Reginald  Hebbr,  M.D.  1868,  18  Arlington  Street. 

Flagg,  Elisha,  M.D.  1901,  407  Boylston  Street. 

FoLSOM,  Charles  Follen,  M.D.  1870,  15  Marlborough  Street. 

Fraser,  Donald  Allan,  M.D.  1891,  108  Meridian  Street,  East  Boston. 

Friedman,  Leo  Victor,  M.D.  1900,  loi  Newbury  Street. 

Fuller,  Daniel  Hunt,  M.D.  1891,  Adams*  Nervine  Asylum,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

FuRRER,  Arnold  Frotcham,  M.D.  1902,  11  Newsome  Park,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Galligan,  Eugene  Thomas,  M.D.  1882,  84  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

Gallison,  Henry  Hammond,  M.D.  1872,  2  Grundmann  Studios. 

Gallivan,  William  Joseph,  M.D.  1892,  743  East  Broadway,  South  Bos- 
ton. 

Galloupe,  Charles  William,  M.D.  1883,  188  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Garceau,  Edgar,  M.D.  1890,  397  Marlborough  Street. 
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Garland,  Georgb  Minot,  M.D,  1874,  227  Newbiuy  Street. 
Gavin,  Michael  Frbbbbrn,  M.D.  1864,  546  Broadway,  South  Bost€ 
Gavin,  Patrick  Frbbbbrn,  M.D.  1870,  331  Broadway,  South  Bostc 
Gay,  Gborgb  WASftiNGTON,  M.D.  1868,  665  Boylston  Street. 
Gay,  Warrbn  Fishbr,  M.D.  1893,  416  Marlborough  Street. 
Gbrry,  Edwin  Pbabody,  M.D.  1874,  2  Everett  Street,  Jamaica  Plai 
GoLDTHW.\iT,  JOBL  Ernbst,  M.D.  1890,  372  Marlborough  Street. 
Good  ALB,  Josbph  Lincoln,  M.D.  1893,  397  Beacon  Street. 
Goss,  Francis  Wbbstbr,  M.D.  1869,  217  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Grant,  Wiluam  Hbrbbrt,  M.D.  1896,  419  Boylston  Street. 
Graves,  Wiluam  Phillips,  M.D.  1899,  395  Beacon  Street. 
Green,  Charles  Montraville,  M.D.  1877,  78  Marlborough  Street. 
Green,  John  Orne,  M.D.  1866,  182  Marlborough  Street. 
Greene,  Daniel  Crosby,  Jr.,  M.D.  1899,  12  West  Cedar  Street. 
Greene,  Edward  Miller,  M.D.  1888,  5  Chestnut  Street. 
Greene,  James  Sumner,  M.D.  1863,  1107  Washington  Street,    Dod 

ter. 
Grebnough,  Francis  Boott,  M.D.  1866,  83  Marlborough  Street. 
Grimes,  James  Henry,  M.D.  1898,  423  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Hahn,  Ammi  Ruhamah,  M.D.  1869,  13  Batavia  Street. 
Hall,  William  Dudley,  M.D.  1883,  387  Boylston  Street. 
Hammond,  Philip,  M.D.  1894,  419  Boylston  Street. 
Hammond,  Wiluam  John,  M.D.  1899,  433  Washington  Street,  Don 

ter. 
Hammond,  William  Penn,  M.D.  1873,  47  Monument  Square,  Chs 

town. 
Harding,  George  Frankun,  M.D.  1889,  419  Boylston  Street. 
Hare,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.  1889,  285  Marlborough  Street. 
Harrington,  Charles,  M.D.  1881,  688  Boylston  Street. 
Harrington,  Frank  Bishop,  M.D.  i88t,  201  Beacon  Street. 
Hartwell,  Harry  Fairbanks,  M.D.  1898,  224  Marlborotkgh  Street. 
Harvey,  Edwin  Bayard,  M.D.  1866,  159  State  House. 
Harwood,  Charles  Hamant,  M.D.  1892,  907  Boylston  Street. 
Haskell,  Henry  Hill,  M.D.  1893,  34  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Haslem,  Frank  Alden,  M.D.  1885,  i  Elmwood  Street,  Roxbury. 
Hatch,  Edward  Sparhawk,  M.D.  1899,  16  Elks  Street,  Brighton. 
Haven,  George,  M.D.  1883,  607  Beacon  Street. 
Hawbs,  John  B.,  2d,  M.D.  1903,  54  Pinckney  Street. 
Hay,  Gustavus,  M.D.  1857,  383  Marlborough  Street. 
Hayward,  George  Griswold,  M.D.  1881,  165  Newbury  Street. 
Heard,  John  Theodore,  M.D.  1859,  20  Louisburg  Square. 
Heppbrnan,  David  R.,  M.D.  1902,  6  Hartford  Street,  Dorchester. 
Hess,  P.  William,  M.D.  1901,  Heminway  Chambers,  Boston. 
Hewes,  Henry  Fox,  M.D.  1895,  125  Marlborough  Street. 
Higoins,  Frank  Albert,  M.D.  1893,  384  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
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HiNCHEY,  Richard,  M.D.  1898,  221  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

Hitchcock,  Wiluam  Alvan,  Jr.,  M.D.  1896,  419  Boylston  Street 

HoDGBS,  Almon  Danforth,  M.D.  1893,  "The  Warren,"  Suite  i,  Rox- 
bury. 

HoLDBN,  Austin,  M.D.  1888,  1154  Boylston  Street. 

Hoi^DEN,  EuGBNB  Martin,  M.D.  1890,  178  Huntington  Avenue. 

Holland,  Hubert  Thomas,  M.D.  1896,  353  Centre  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

HoLMBS,  Edgar  MillBr,  M.D.  1895,  598  Tremont  Street. 

Holmes,  Harry  Clinton,  M.D.  1899,  74  Boylston  Street. 

Holmes,  John  Parker,  M.D.  1887,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Holt,  Frank  Hammbtt,  M.D.  1899,  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Howard,  Hbrbbrt  Burr,  M.D.  1884,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Howe,  Jambs  Sullivan,  M.D.  1881,  15  Charles  Street. 

Howe,  Walter  Clarke,  M.D.  1898,  loi  Newbury  Street. 

Howell,  William  Wescott,  M.D.  1900,  West  Roxbury. 

Hubbard,  Joshua  fcLAPP,  M.D.  1896,  84  Bay  State  Road. 

Hunt,  Daniel  Lawrence,  M.D.  1894,  293  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Hyde,  George  Smith,  M.D.  1856,  72  West  Newton  Street. 

Inches,  Charles  Edward,  M.D.  1865,  386  Beacon  Street. 

INGALLS,  William,  M.D.  1836,  The  Warren,  Roxbury. 

Jack,  Edwin  Everett,  M.D.  1887,  215  Beacon  Street 

Jack,  Frederick  Lafayette,  M.D.  1884,  215  Beacon  Street. 

Jackson,  Henry,  M.D.  1884,  309  Marlborough  Street. 

Jackson,  Jambs  Marsh,  M.D.  1891,  259  Beacon  Street. 

Jeffries,  Benjamin  Joy,  M.D.  1857,  15  Chestnut  Street. 

Jelly  Arthur  Carlbton,  M.D.  1891,  69  Newbury  Street. 

Jelly,  George  Frederick,  M.D.  1868,  69  Newbury  Street. 

Jenkins,  George  Oscar,  M.D.  1874,  149  Newbury  Street. 

JiLLSON,  Frankun  Campbbll,  M.D.  1886,  II  Hastings  Street,  West 
Roxbury. 

Johnson,  Frank  Mackie,  M.D.  1883,  117  Beacon  Street. 

Johnson,  Frederic  William,  M.D.  1881,  167  Newbury  Street. 

Jones,  Daniel  Fiske,  M.D.  1896,  261  Beacon  Street. 

Jones,  George  Howard,  M.D.  1864,  4  Bulfinch  Street. 

JosLiN,  Elliot  Proctor,  M.D.  1895,  517  Beacon  Street. 

Kaan,  George  \(^arton,  M.D.  1890,  Warren  Chambers,  419  Boylston 
Street. 

Kbbgan,  Vincent  Elijah,  M.D.  1865,  Oakland  Avenue,  Brighton. 

Keenan,  Herbert  John,  M.D.  1894,  279  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Kennedy,  George  Golding,  M.D.  1867,  284  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

Kent,  Bradford,  M.D.  1902,  46  Angell  Street,  Dorchester. 

Kepler,  Charles  Ober,  M.D.  1899,  423  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Kilburn,  Hbnry  Whitman,  M.D.  1884,  192  Marlborough  Street. 

Kimpton,  Edwin  Sewell,  M.D.  1887,  421  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 
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Kingman,  Rufus  Andbrson,  M.D.  1882,  238  Huntington  Avenue.  • 
Knapp,  Philip  Coombs,  M.D.  1883,  33  Marlborough  Street. 
Knight,  Charlbs  Lbwis,  M.D.  1901,  335 a  Columbus  Avenue. 
Knight,  Frbdbrick  Irving,  M.D.  1866,  195  Beacon  Street. 
Knowlbs,  William  Fletchbr,  M.D.  1885,  220  Clarendon  Street. 
Knowlton,  John  G.  W.,  M.D.  1900,  7  Auburn  Street,  Roxbiuy. 
Ladd,  Maynard,  M.D.  1898,  220  Marlborough  Street. 
Lamson,  John  Augustus,  M.D.  1856,  35  Fairfield  Street. 
Lancaster,  Walter  Brackbtt,  M.D.  1889,  10 1  Newbury  Street. 
Lanb,   Edward  Binnby,  M.D.  1885,  Boston  Insane  Hospital,  New  D 

Chester. 
Langmaid,  Samubl  Wood,  M.D.  1864,  71  Newbury  Street. 
Larrabbb,  Ralph  Cunton,  M.D.  1897,  912  Beacon  Street. 
Lbcomptb,  Walter  Augustus,  M.D.  1JB97,  20  Newbury  Street. 
Lbgg,  Arthur  Thornton,  M.D.  1900,  535  Beacon  Street. 
Lbland,  George  Adams,  M.D.  1878,  669  Boylston  Street. 
Lincoln,  David  Francis,  M.D.  1864,  73  Pinckney  Street. 
Locke,  Edwin  Allen,  M.D.  1901,  190  Marlborough  Street. 
Lord,  Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.  1900,  295  Beacon  Street. 
LovETT,  Robert  Wiluamson,  M.D.  1885,  234  Marlborough  Street. 
Lund,  Fred  Bates,  M.D.  1892,  529  Beacon  Street. 
Lyon,  Frederick  Don,  M.D.  1896,  634  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 
Lyons,  Christopher  Philip,  M.D.  1892,  301  Shawmut  Avenue. 
MacCormack,  John  A.,  M.D.  1902,  606  Tremont  Street. 
MacDonald,  William  Gregory,  M.D.  1885,  240  Newbiuy  Street. 
Macdonald,  William  Lewis,  M.D.  1865,  419  Boylston  Street. 
MacLachlan^  Thomas  Mitchell,  M.D.  1900,  40  Bigclow  Street,  Bright 
MacPherson,  George  Sturtbvant,  M.D.  1894,  171  Trenton  Street,  E 

Boston. 
McCarthy,  Timothy  Francis,  M.D.   1896,  401  Saratoga  Street,  Ei 

Boston. 
McCoLLUM,  John  Hildreth,  M.D.  1869,  Boston  City  HospitaL 
McDonald,  Jambs  Athanasius,  M.D.  1866,  116  Main  Street,  Char! 

town. 
McDonald,  William  Joseph,  M.D.  1899,  116  Main  Street,  Charleston 
McKeen,  Sylvester  Forshay,  M.D.  1896,  548  Cambridge  Street,  Allst 
McLaren,  Alexander  Loren,  M.D.  1899,  265  Princeton  Street,  E 

Bost(in. 
McNally,  William  Joseph,  M.D.  1887,  31  Monument  Square,  Charl 

town. 
McQueen Y,  Francis  Joseph,  M.D.  1890,  46  Dartmouth  Street. 
Mackie,  William  Basilio,  M.D.  1862,  675  Tremont  Street. 
Mackie,  William  Charles,  M.D.  1898,  675  Tremont  Street. 
Magurn,  Francis  Thomas  Louis,  M.D.  1895,  112  Main  Street,  Charl 

town.  ^ 
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Mahon,  Jambs  Arthur,  M.D.  1896,  760  Dudley  Street. 
Mai^lory,  Frank  Burr,  M.E).  1890,  180  Huntington  Avenue. 
Manahan,  Thomas  James,  M.D.  1899,  14  Newbury  Street. 
Mansur,  Leon  Wallace,  M.D.  1898,  222  Marlborough  Street. 
Marcy,  Henry  Orlando,  M.D.  1864,  x8o  Common  wealth  Avenue. 
Marcy,  Henry  Orlando,  Jr.,  M.D.  1897,  180  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Marion,  Otis  Humphrey,  M.D.  1878,  22  Harvard  Street,  Allston. 
Martin,  Francis  Coffin,  M.D.  1883,  27  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury. 
Mason,  Amos  Lawrence,  M.D.  1872,  265  Clarendon  Street. 
Mason,  Nathaniel  Robert,  M.D.  1901,  Boston  City  Hospital. 
May,  Wiluam  Ropes,  M.D.  1898,  282  Berkeley  Street. 
Mead,  Louis  Grey,  M.D.  1900,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
MiNOT,  Charles  Sedgwick,  M.D.  1878,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
MiNOT,  James  Jackson,  M.D.  1878,  188  Marlborough  Street. 
MixTER,  Samuel  Jason,  M.D.  1879,  iSo  Marlborough  Street. 
Monks,  George  Howard  M.D.  1880,  67  Marlborough  Street. 
Moran,  John  Brennan,  M.D.  1864,  231  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Morgan,  Lewis  Edson,  M.D.  1892,  10  Exeter  Street. 
Morrill,  Ferdinand  Gordon,  M.D.  1869,  181  Beacon  Street. 
Morris,  Michael  Augustine,  M.D.  1873,  308  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 
Morrison,  William  Alexander,  M.D.  1889,  80  Princeton  Street,  East 

Boston. 
Morse,  Almon  Gardner,  M.D.  1894,  9  Beacon  Street. 
Morse,  Edward  Gilead,  M.D.  1870,  94  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Morse,  John  Lovett,  M.D.  1891,  70  Bay  State  Road. 
MosHER,  H.\RRis  Peyton,  M.D.  1896,  828  Beacon  Street. 
MuMFORD,  Jambs  Gregory,  M.D.  1890,  197  Beacon  Street. 
MuNRO,  John  Cummings,  M.D.  1885,  173  Beacon  Street. 
Murphy,  Francis  Charles,  M.D.  1886,  1609  Tremont  Street,  Roxbury. 
Murphy,  Joseph  Briggs,  M.D.  1883,  367  Boylston  Street. 
MusGRAVE,  Percy,  M.D.  1898,  10  Exeter  Street. 
Myers,  Edward  E.,  M.D.  1901,  254  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Myers,  Solomon,  M.D.  1900,  113  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston. 
Newell,  Franklin  Spilman,  M.D.  1896,  416  Marlborough  Street. 
Nichols,  Arthur  Howard,  M.D.  1866,  55  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Nichols,  Edward  Hall,  M.D.  1892,  294  Boylston  Street. 
NoYES,  William,  M.D.  1885,  Boston  Insane  Hospital,  Mattapan. 
Oakman,  Carl  Shepard,  M.D.  1903,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
O'Brien,  John  Francis,  M.D.  1892,  401  Bimker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown. 
O'Brien,  Walter  John  Leo,  M.D.  1898,  14^  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Boston. 
Odiorne,  Walter  Burlingame,  M.D.  1899,  66  Beacon  Street. 
Oliver,  Henry  Kemble,  M.D.  1855,  Union  Club. 
OuvER,  Joseph  Pearson,  M.D.  1871,  102  Beacon  Street. 
O'Neil,  Richard  Frothingham,  M.D.  1897,  416  Marlborough  Street. 
O'Shea,  Edward  Flavian,  M.D.  1890,  5  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston. 
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OsMAN,  Charlbs  Frankun,  M.D.  1880,  31  Mayfidd  Street,  Dorchester. 

0ns,  Edward  Osgood,  M.D.  1877,  381  Beafcon  Street. 

0ns,  Walter  Joseph,  M.D.  1880,  care  of  Frank  E.  Warner,  Esq.,  125 
Milk  Street. 

Page,  Albert  Kidder,  M.D.,  1893,  Massachusetts  and  Westland  Ave- 
nues. 

Page,  Calvin  Gates,  M.D.  1894,  128  Marlborough  Street. 

Painter,  Charles  Fairbanks,  M.D.  1895,  372  Marlborough  Street. 

Palmer,  George  Munroe,  M.D.  1892,  157  Newbury  Street. 

Parker,   Harry  Caldwell,  M.D.   1901,   382  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Patten,  Stephen  Kerr,  M.D.  1897,  240  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

Paul,  Luther  Gordon,  M.D.  1899,  657  Boylston  Street. 

Paul,  Walter  Everard,  M.D.  1887,  28  Beacon  Street. 

Pease,  Edward  Allen,  M.D.  1892,  483  Beacon  Street. 

Perry,  Arthur  Pedro,  M.D.  1886,  543  Boylston  Street. 

Perry,  Henry  Joseph,  M.D.  1896,  636  Beacon  Street. 

Perry,  Joseph  Franklin,  M.D.  1873,  2  Park  Square. 

Pettee,  John  Harris,  M.D.  1897,  The  Warren,  Warren  and  St.  James 
Streets. 

Peters,  Edward  Dyer,  M.D.  1877,  Pcrcival  Avenue,  Dorchester. 

Phelps,  John  Saul^l,  M.D.  1893,  76  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Pigeon,  James  Cogswell  Du  Marisque,  M.D.  1883,  130  Warren 
Street,  Roxbury. 

Piper,  Frank,  M.D.  1893,  15  Chambers  Street. 

Porter,  Charles  Allen,  M.D.  1892,  254  Beacon  Street. 

Porter,  Charles  Burnhah,  M.D.  1865,  5  Arlington  Street. 

Post,  Abner,  M.D.  1870,  16  Newbury  Street. 

Potter,  Alexander  Carlbton,  M.D.  1899,  182  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Prescott,  William  Herbert,  M.D.  1888,  285  Marlborough  Street. 

Prince,  Morton,  M.D.  1879,  458  Beacon  Street. 

Putnam,  Charles  Pickering,  M.D.  1869,  63  Marlborough  Street. 

Putnam,  James  Jackson,  M.D.  1870,  106  Marlborough  Street. 

Quackenboss,  Alexander,  M.D.  1892,  71  Newbtuy  Street. 

Reddy,  Joseph  Warren,  M.D.  1895,  59  K  Street,  South  Boston. 

Redmond,  James  William,  M.D.  1892,  512  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Reilly,  James  Aloysius,  M.D.  1899,  10  Wasbum  Street,  South  Boston. 

Reynolds,  Edward,  M.D.  1885,  130  Marlborough  Street.  * 

Rice,  Walter  Henry,  M.D.  1899,  678  Tremont  Street. 

Richards,  George  Edward,  M.D.  1883,  416  Marlborough  Street. 

Richardson,  Mark  Wyman,  M.D.  1894,  2  Acorn  Street. 

Richardson,  Maurice  Howe,  M.D.  1877,  224  Beacon  Street. 

Richardson,  Oscar,  M.D.  1900,  61  Chestnut  Street. 

Richardson,  William  Lambert,  M.D.  1867,  225  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue. 
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Richmond,  Simon,  M.D.  1897,  6  Temple  Street. 

RoBBiNS,  EirLioTT  Danibl,  M.D.  1879,  46  High  Street,  Charlestown. 

RoBBiNS,  Fred  Gibson,  M.D.  1892,  1 29  Marlborough  Street. 

RoBBY,  WiLrUAM  HENRY,  Jr.,  M.D.  1895,  442  Warren  Street,  Roxbury, 

Rogers,  Albert  Edward,  M.D.  1890,  143  Washington  Street,  Dorches- 
ter. 

RoLFE,  WiLUAM  Alfred,  M.D.  1890,  755  Boylston  Street. 

RoTCH,  Thomas  Morgan,  M.D.  1874,  i97  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

RoTHFucHS,  Charles  CHRisnAN,  M.D.  1896,  679  Tremont  Street. 

RouRKB,  Joseph  Edward,  M.D.  1894,  419  Boylston  Street. 

RowE,  George  Howard  Malcolm,  M.D.  1868,  City  Hospital. 

RuDDicK,  William  Henderson,  M.D.  1868,  502  East  Broadway,  South 
Boston. 

Rust,  Frank  Lee  Drummond,  M.D.  1897,  543  Boylston  Street. 

Sanborn,  John  Wesley,  M.D.  1896,  2859  Washington  Street,  Roxbury. 

Sargent,  George  Amory,  M.D.  1888,  46  Hereford  Street. 

Saville,  Sumner  Carruth,  M.D.  1894,  220  Clarendon  Street. 

Sawin,  Charles  Dexter,  M.D.  1883,  349  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

Sayward,  Wiluam  Henry,  Jr.,  M.D.  1899,  26  Bird  Street,  Dor- 
chester. 

ScHLALLENBACH,  Ernest  B.,  M.D.  1901,  1 5  Charles  Street,  Dorchester. 

ScuDDER,  Charles  Locke,  M.D.  1888,  189  Beacon  Street. 

Sears,  George  Gray,  M.D.  1885,  19  Marlborough  Street. 

Sears,  Henry  Francis,  M.D.  1887,  420  Beacon  Street. 

Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheever,  M.D.  1873,  ^35  Marlborough  Street 

Shattuck,  George  Brune,  M.D.  1869,    183  Beacon  Street. 

Shaw,  Albert  Joel,  M.D.  1894,  735  Tremont  Street. 

Shaw,  Arthur  John,  M.D.  1894,  551  Boylston  Street. 

Shaw,  Henry  Lyman,  M.D.  1859,  19  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Shea,  Thomas  Bernand,  M.D.  1887,  132  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 

Shurtlefp,  George  Frederick,  M.D.  1892,  1799  Washington  Street. 

SiLBERT,  Joseph  Jacob,  M.D.  1899,  208  Hanover  Street. 

SiLVA,  Francis  Pierce,  M.D.  1893,  208  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

Simmons,  Channing  Chamberlain,  M.D.  1899,  382  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Skinner,  Edward  Manning,  M.D.  1862,  Forest  Hills  Street,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Smith,  Charles  Morton,  M.D.  1894,  15  Charles  Street. 

Smith,  Wiluam  Henry,  M.D.  1897,  479  Beacon  Street. 

Smith,  William  Lord,  M.D.  1892,  254  Beacon  Street. 

Sbcithwick,  Marsena  Parker,  M.D.  1895,  156  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Smyser,  Charles  James,  M.D.  1897,  419  Boylston  Street. 

SouTHWiCK,  George  Rinaldo,  M.D.  1898,  31  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Spalding,  Ebenezer  Farrington,  M.D.  1866,  3042  Washington 
Street,  Roxbiuy, 
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Spalding,  Frbd  Maurice,  M.D.  1897,  665  Boylston  Street. 
SpBar,  Edmund  Doe,  M.D.  1874,  20  Mt.  Veraon  Street. 
Spooner,  Henry  Garrettson,  M.D.  1897,  76  Chestnut  Street. 
Sprague,  Rufus  Whitman,  M.D.  1871,  407  Main  Street,  Charlestow 
Stacey,  Charles  Franklin,  M.D.  1892,  85  Newbury  Street. 
Standisu,  MylEs,  M.D.   1879,  6  St.  James  Avenue. 
Starbird,  Edward  Perley,  M.D.  1894,  567  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury 
Stearns,  Robert  Thomas,  M.D.  1902,  4  Park  Lane,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Stedman,  Charles  Ellery,  M.D.  1855,  259  Beacon  Street. 
Stedman,  Henry  Rust,  M.D.  1875,  33  Marlborough  Street. 
Stevens,  George  Beckwith,  M.D.  1870,  444  Warren  Street,  Roxbui 
Stone,  Arthur  Kingsbury,  M.D.  1888,  543  Boylston  Street. 
Stone,  Charles  Sinclair,  M.D.  1886,  33  Weston  Street,  Roxbury. 
Stone,  James  Savage,  M.D.  1894,  1 25  Marlborough  Street. 
Storer,  Malcolm,  M.D.  1889,  476  Boylston  Street. 
Street,  Charles  Carroll,  M.D.  1 861.  35  Milford  Street. 
Stuart,  Frederic  Wiluam,  M.D.  1884,  550  Broadway,  South  Bosto 
SuGHRUE,  Dennis  Francis,  M.D.  1898,  430  Dudley  Street,  Roxbiuy 
Swain,  Howard  Townsend,  M.D.  1897,  259  Beacon  Street. 
Swan,  Charles  Walter,  M.D.   1864,  79  Worcester  Street. 
Swift,  John  Baker,  M.D.  1877,  465  Beacon  Street. 
Taylor,  Edward  Wyllys,  M.D.  1 891,  416  Marlborough  Street. 
Taylor,  Ewing,  M.D.  1903,  175  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Taylor,  John  Danforth,  M.D.  1899,  178  Princeton  Street,  East  Bost 
Temple,  Wiluam  Franklin,  M.D.  1881,  240  Huntington  Avenue. 
Tenney,  Benjamin,  M.D.  1892,  308  Marlborough  Street. 
Thomas,  John  Jenks,  M.D.  1890,  88  Bay  State  Road. 
Thompson,  George  Eben,  M.D.  1884,  599  Tremont  Street. 
Thorndike,  Augustus,  M.D.  1888,  601  Beacon  Street. 
Thorndike,  Paul,  M.D.  1888,  244  Marlborough  Street. 
Thorndike,  Townsend  Wiluam,  M.D.  1902,  22  Newbury  Street. 
Thurlow,  John  Howard,  M.D.  1881,  24  Rpckville  Park,  Roxbury. 
TiLESTON,  Wilder,  M.D.  1899,  259  Beacon  Street. 
Tower,  Frederick  Russell,  M.D.  1892,  561  Boylston  Street. 
TowLE,  Harvey  Parker,  M.D.  1892,  409  Marlborough  Street. 
Townsend,  Charles  Wendell,  M.D.  1885,  7^  Marlborough  Street. 
Treanor,  John  Peter,  M.D.  1895,  998  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorches 
TwiTCHELL,  Edward  Thayer,  M.D.  1886,  25  Alban  Street,   Dorches 
Twombly,  Edward  Lambert,  M.D.  1886,  406  Massachusetts  Avenw 
ViCKERY,  Herman  Frank,  M.D.  1882,  263  Beacon  Street. 
VoGEL,  George  L.,  M.D.  1900,  120  Pembroke  Street. 
VosE,  Robert  Henry,  M.D.  1896,  416  Marlborough  Street. 
Wadsworth,  Oliver  Fairfield,  M.D.  1865,  526  Beacon  Street. 
Wadsworth,  Richard  Goodwin,  M.D.  1900,  526  Beacon  Street. 
Wales,  Ernest  de  Wolfe,  M.D.  1899,  419  Boylston  Street. 
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Walksr,  David  Harold,  M.D.   1898,  665  Boylston  Street. 

Walton,  Gborgb  Lincoln,  M.D.  1880,  199  Marlborough  Street. 

Warrbn,  Henry  Stanley,  M.D.  1900,  915  Boylston  Street. 

Warren,  John  Collins,  M.D.  1866,  58  Beacon  Street. 

Warren,  John,  M.D.  1900,  58  Beacon  Street. 

Washburn,  Frederick  Augustus,  Jr.,  M.D.  1896,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Washburn,  George  Hamlin,  M.D.  1886,  377  Marlborough  Street. 

Watkbys,  Frederick  William,  M.D.  1896,  i  Oakland  Terrace, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Watson,  Francis  Sedgwick,  M.D.  1879,  92  Marlborough  Street. 

Watson,  Frank  Gilman,  M.D.  1898,  219  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury. 

Watts,  Henry  Fowler  Ransford,  M.D.  1894,  6  Monadnock  Street, 
Dorchester. 

Webber,  Samuel  Gilbert,  M.D.  1865,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Webster,  George  Arthur,  M.D.  1889,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Weis,  Joseph  Deutsch,  M.D.  1898,  66  Beacon  Street. 

Weld,  Charles  Goddard,  M.D.  1.88 1,  81  Mason  Building. 

Wellbr,  Francis  Joseph,  M.D.  1894,  580  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Wentworth,  Arthur  Howard,  M.D.  1 891,  416  Marlborough  Street. 

Wbsselhoeft,  Conrad,  M.D.  1856,  661  Boylston  Street. 

West,  Edward  Graefp,  M.D.  1880,  131  Devonshire  Street,  Room  10. 

Wheeler,  Alfred  Augustus,  M.D.  1894,  479  Beacon  Street. 

Whipple,  Farrington  Hasham,  M.D.  1892,  1079  Boylston  Street. 

White,  Charles  James,  M.D.  1893,  259  Marlborough  Street. 

White,  Herbert  Warren,  M.D.  1880,  151  Humboldt  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

White,  James  Clark,  M.D.  1856,  259  Marlborough  Street. 

Whiteside,  George  Shattuck,  M.D.  1897,  323  Beacon  Street. 

Whitney,  Charles  Melville,  M.D.  1887,  591  Tremont  Street. 

Whitney,  William  Fiske,  M.D.  1875,  228  Marlborough  Street. 

Williams,  Charles  Herbert,  M.D.  1874,  ^5  Arlington  Street. 

Williams,  Francis  Henry,  M.D.  1877,  505  Beacon  Street. 

Williams,  Harold,  M.D.  1878,  528  Beacon  Street. 

Williams,  Hugh,  M.D.  1898,  234  Beacon  Street. 

Williams,  Jacob  Lafayette,  M.D.  1848,  4  Walnut  Street. 

Winn,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.  1888,  1474  Tremont  Street. 

Wood,  Alexander  Morris,  M.D.  1863,  51  Beverly  Street. 

Wood,  Edward  Stickney,  M.D.  1871,  688  Boylston  Street. 

WoRMELLE,  Charles  Burton,  M.D.  1898,  6  Mento  Street,  Brighton. 

Wright,  Charles  Sias,  M.D.  1895,  622  Tremont  Street. 

WyuB,  Eugene  Cushman,  M.D.  1895,  16  River  Street,  Mattapan. 

Young,  Ernest  Boyen,  M.D.  1896,  499  Beacon  Street. 

Young,  John  Francis,  M.D.  1879,  129  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
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OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Abbott,  Charles  Edward,  M.D.  i88i,  70  Main  Street,  Andover. 
Adams,  Charles  Sumner,  M.D.  1894,  Wollaston. 
Adams,  George  Edwin,  M.D.  1880,  974  Main  Street,  Worcester. 
Adams,  Isaac,  M.D.  1862,  i776Massachusetts  Avenue,  North  Cambrii 
Adams,  James  Foster  Alleyne,  M.D.  1866,  114  Wendell  Avenue,  Pi 

field. 
Adams,  William  Gray,  M.D.  1897,  320  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Hyde  Pi 
Ahbarne,  Corneuus  Augustus,  M.D.  1866,  Lynn,  Box  336. 
Ahearne,  Cornelius  Augustus,  Jr.,  M.D.  1889,  Salem. 
Aldrich,  Albert  Clinton,  M.D.  1883,  262  School  Street,  Somerv 
Allen,  Horatio  C,  M.D.  1901,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  Bedford. 
Allen,  Justin,  M.D.  1856,  Topsfield. 
Allen,  Wiluam  Howard,  M.D.  1894,  Mansfield. 
Ames,  Azel,  M.D.  187 i,  24  Yale  Avenue,  Wakefield. 
Anthony,  Francis  Wayland,  M.D.  1888,  Bradford  District,  Haver 
Atwood,  Charles  Augustus,   M.D.  1883,    15   West  Britannia  Sti 

Taunton. 
August,  Albert,  M.D.  1892,  322  Broadway,  Cambridgeport. 
Bacon,  Jonas  Edward,  M.D.  1878,  loi  Main  Street,  Brockton. 
Bacon,  Newton  Samuel,  M.D.  1899,  1899  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N< 

Cambridge. 
Bailey,  George  Guy,  M.D.  1892,  Ipswich. 

Baker,  David  Erastus,  M.D.  1883,  227  Walnut  Street,  Newtonville 
Baker,  Frederic  Herbert,  M.D.  1893,  4  Linden  Street,  Worcester. 
Baldwin,  Frederic  William,  M.D.  1886,  Conant  Street,  Danvers. 
Baldwin,  Hermon  Trost,  M.D.  1895,  Middlesex  Road,  Chestnut  1 
Bancroft,  Edward  Erastus,  M.D.  1886,  Wellesley. 
Bancroft,  George  Andrew,  M.D.  1890,  33  West  Central  Street,  Nat 
Barnes,  Francis  John,  M.D.  1888,  65  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge. 
Bartol,  Edward  F.  W.,  M.D.  1901,  Milton. 

Bateman,  Frank  Elliot,  M.D.  1894,  163  Highland  Avenue,  Somerv 
Bates,  Everett  Alanson,  M.D.  1890,  6  Chestnut  Street,  Springfielc 
Belknap,  James  Lyman,  M.D.  1902,  Andover. 
Bergin,  Stephen  A.,  M.D.  1900,  19  Trumbull  Street,  Worcester. 
BiGELOW,  Enos  Hoyt,  M.D.  1882,  Framingham. 
Blanchard,  Albert  Henry,  M.D.*  1851,  Sherbom. 
Blanchard,   Benjamin  Seaver,   M.D.    1882,   432   Washington  Str 

Brookline. 
Blodgett,  William  Ernest,  M.D.  1900,  645  Centre  Street,  Newton. 
Booth,  Edward  Chauncey,  M.D.  1877,  40  Boston  Street,  Somervilk 
Borden,  Henry  Francis,  M.D.  1869,  7^  High  Street,  Brockton. 
Bowers,  Walter  Prentice,  M.D.  1879,  464  Chestnut  Street,  Clint 
BowKER,  Everett  M.,  M.D.  1891,  330  Harvard  Street,  Brookline. 
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Bradley,  Charlss  H^ndbrson,  M.D.  1902,  Free  Hospital  for  Women, 
Brookline. 

Bragg,  Frank  Adblbbrt,  M.D.  1894,  Foxboro. 

Brbck,  Thbodors  Frbunghuysbn,  M.D.  1866,  4  Mattoon  Street,  Spring- 
field. 

Brbbd,  Nathaniel  Perkins,  M.D.  1901,  83  Federal  Street,  Salem. 

Brbbd,  Nathaniel  Pops,  M.D.  1901,  4  Washington  Square,  Lynn. 

Brennan,  John  Joseph,  M.D.  1886,  60  Green  Street,  Worcester. 

Brennan,  J.  T.  L.,  M.D.  1900,  70  Willow  Street,  Lowell. 

Brigham,  Edwin  Howard,  M.D.  1868,  Walnut  Street,  Brookline. 

Brown,  Alphonso  Bickford,   M.D.    1898,  100  High  Street,  Newbury 
port. 

Brown,  John  Peaslee,  M.D.  1865,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Taunton. 

Brown,  Wilfred  Gardner,  M.D.  1884,  4  North  Street,  Plymouth. 

Bryant,  John,  M.D.  1878,  Cohasset. 

BuLKELEY,  F.  S.,  M.D.  1902,  Ayer. 

BuLLARD,  John  Thornton,  M.D.  1887,  446  County  Street,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Bullock,  Edwin  Warren,  M.D.  1886,  47  Webster  Street,  Haverhill. 

Burke,  Walter  T.,  M.D.  1900,  ti8  Salem  Street,  Medford. 

Burnham,  J.  Forrest,  M.D.  1901,  383  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence. 

Bushbe,  James  Anson,  M.D.  1870,  121  Sheridan  Avenue,  Medford. 

Butler,  Winthrop,  M.D.  1866,  Vineyard  Haven. 

Carleton,  Charles  Greenlbap,  M.D.   1867,  301   Essex  Street,  Law- 
rence. 

Carruthers,  Archibald  Kbightly,  M.D.  1872,  Gleasondale. 

Carvill,  Alphonso  Holland,  M.D.  1869,  28  Highland  Street,  Somer- 
viUcf. 

Chadwick,  Henry  Dexter,  M.D.  1895,  255  Moody  Street,  Waltham. 

Chandler,  Luther  Graves,  M.D.  1871,  Townsend. 

Chandler,  Norman  Fitch,  M.I).  1888,  Medford. 

Channing,  Walter,  M.D.  1872,  Brookline. 

Chase,  Heiaan  Lincoln,  M.D.  1887,  172  Aspinwall  Avenue,  Brookline. 

Chicoinb,  Isidore  Hermanigilde,  M.D.  1894,  lo  Nabant  Street,  Lynn. 

Churchill,   John   Darling,    M.D.    1900,    661    Massachusetts*  Avenue, 
Arlington. 

Clark,  George  Stillman,  M.D.  1885,  37  Highland  Street,  Worcester. 

Clark,  Leonard  Brown,  M.D.  1889,  Waverley. 
Clark,  Sidney  Avery,  M.D.  1891,  1 24  Main  Street,  Northampton. 
Clarke,  Augustus  Peck,  M.D.  1862,  825  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. • 
Clarke,  Maurice  Dwight,  M.D.  1882,  10  Newcomb  Street,  Haverhill. 
Clarke,  William  Johnson,  M.D.  1867,  Milford. 
Cleaves,  James  Edwin,  M.D.  1879,  8  Salem  Street,  Medford. 
Clement,  George  Colburn,  M.D.  1880,  151  Merrimack  Street,  Haver- 
hill. 
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CoGGiN,  David,  M.D.  1868,  7  Chestnut  Street,  Salem. 

Cogswell,  Charles  Frederick,   M.D.  1893,   9  Centre  Street,   Brook 

line. 
Cogswell,  Edward  RUvSsell,,M.D.  1867,  61  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge 
Cogswell,  George  Proctor,  M.D.  1893,  18  Garden  Street,  Cambridge. 
Colt,  Henry,  M.D.  1881,  Pittsfield. 

CoMEY,  Perley  Pierce,  M.D.  1878,  61  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester. 
Conant,  Thomas,  M.D.  1868,  36  Pleasant  Street,  Gloucester. 
CooLiDGE,  Sumner,  M.D.  1900,  Watertown. 
Copeland,  Horatio    Franklin,    M.D.    1865,    532    Washington   Street 

Whitman. 
CowDREY,  Arthur  Harris,  M.D.  1857,  Stoneham. 
CowLEs,  William  Norman,  M.D.  1887,  Ayer. 

Crandell,  Arthur  Richmond,  M.D.  1896,  67  Spring  Street,  Taunton. 
Crawford,  John  William,  M.D.  1867,  41  Jackson  Street,  Taunton. 
Creesy,  Everett  Larcom,  M.D.  1900,  24  Abbott  Street,  Beverly. 
Crocker,  John  Myrick,  M.D.  1866,  335  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge. 
Cummings,  Edwin  Francis,  M.D.  1877,  68  Winthrop  Avenue,  Revere. 
Cummings,  Michael  Aloysius,  M.D.  1888,  345  North  Main  Street,  Fal 

River. 
Cummings,  Mott  Alvah,  M.D.  1887,  11  Vine  Street,  Winchester. 
Cunningham,  Joseph  Henry,  M.D.  1892,  788  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Cambridgeport. 
Cunningham,  Thomas  Edward,  M.D.  1883,  847  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Cambridge. 
CuRRiE,  John  Zebulon,  M.D.   1873,  907  Massachusette  Avenue,  Cam 

bridge. 
Curtis,  Henry   FullER,M.D.  1891,  145  Perkins  Street.  East  Sofnervillc 
Cutler,  Charles  Newton,  M.D.  1898,  10  Everett  Avenue,  Chelsea. 
Cutler,  Edward  Rowland,  M.D.  1863,  716  Main  Street,  Waltham. 
Cutter,  Charles  Kimball,  M.D.    1876,    175    School    Street,    Somer 

vUle. 
Cutter,  John  Clarence.  M.D.  1877,  7  Gates  Street,  Worcester. 
CuTTs,  Henry  Madison,  M.D.  1883,  105  Aspinwall  Street,  Brookline. 
Daly,  Timothy  Joseph,  M.D.  1897,  537  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 
Daniel,  Vivian,  M.D.  1896,  55  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Watertown. 
Darling,  Eugene  Abraham,  M.D.  1894,  138  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
Davis,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.  1899,  144  Cabot  Street,  Beverly. 
Davis,  Myron  Henry,  M.D.  1885,  Hardwick. 
Davis,  Nathan  Johnson,  M.D.  1871,  75  Pearl  Street,  Somerville. 
Dearing,  ThoAias  Haven,  M.D.  1861,  Brain  tree. 
De  Land,  Charles  Airmbt,  M.D.  1885,  Warren. 
Dennbn,  Joseph  Horace,  M.D.  1902,  2 a  Palfrey  Street,  Watertown. 
Denny,  Francis  Parkman,  M.D.  1895,  173  Walnut  Street,  Brookline. 
Deroin,  Francis  Xavier,  M.D.  1883,  98  Dwight  Street,  Chicopee. 
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DoBLS»  Ernest  Edgar,  M.D.  1882,  Quincy. 

Dodge,  Arthur  Malcolm,  M.D.  1899, 1294  Centre  Street,  Newton  Centre. 

Donaldson,  J.  Frank,  M.D.  1902,  172  Federal  Street,  Salem. 

DoNLAN,  Charles  Edwin,  M.D.  1898,  455  High  Street,  Lowell. 

Donovan,  Michael  Ricard,  M.D.  1883,  128  S.  Common  Street,  hytm. 

Draper,  Edgar  Leroy,  M.D.  1867,  180  Walnut  Street,  Holyoke. 

Drew,  Frank  Haynes,  M.D.  1882,  Wakefield. 

Driver,  Stephen  William,  M.D.  1863,  5  Farwell  Place,  Cambridge. 

Drown,  Edward  Pavson,  M.D.  1893,  31  Washington  Street,  Maiden. 

Dudley,  Henry  Watson,  M.D.  1864,  Abing^ton. 

DuRANT,  Charles  Edwin,  M.D.  1885,  io5  Emerson  Street,  Haverhill. 

DuRELL,  Thomas  Moulton,  M.D.  1879,  131  Highland  Avenue,  Somerville. 

DuTTON,  Charles,  M.D.  1863,  Wakefield. 

D WELLY,  Jerome,  M.D.  1847,  57  Rock  Street,  Fall  River. 

Eastman,  Alexander  Crane,  M.D.  1900,  Framingham. 

Eaton,  John  Marshall,  M.D.  1856,  Milford. 

Ela,  Walter,  M.D.  1875,  13  Ash  Street,  Cambridge. 

Elliot,  Herbert,  M.D.  1868,  Jason  Street,  Arlington. 

Elus,  Fred  Warren,  M.D.  i88i,  Monson. 

Elus,  George  Livingston,  M.D.  1872  Middleborough. 

Emerson,  Edward  Waldo,  M.D.  1874,  Concord. 

Emerson,  Herbert  Clark,  M.D.  1893,  11  Maple  Street,  Springfield. 

Emery,  George  Edwin,  M.D.  1897,  299  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester. 

Englai^,  Albert  Charles,  M.D.  1903,  65  Bartlett  Avenue,. Pittsfield. 

Everett,  Oliver  Hurd,  M.D.  1877,  53  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Fair,  Robert  P.,  M.D.  1900,  Natick. 

Fallon,  Michael  Francis,  M.D.  1887,  9  Portland  Street,  Worcester. 

Farlow,  William  Gilson,  M.D.  1870,  24  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge. 

Fbnwick,  Joseph  Benson,  M.D.  1872,  181  Chestnut  Street,  Chelsea. 

Fessenden,  George  Russell,  M.D.  1879,  Ashfield. 

Field,  James  Brainerd,  M.D.  1884,  329  Westford  Street,  Lowell. 

Finn,  Edward  William,  M.D.  1890,  Dedham. 

Finnegan,  Patrick  Joseph,  M.D.  1883,  141 2  Cambridge  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, A. 

Fisher,  Irving  Jewett,  M.D.  1900,  473  Waltham  Street,  West  New- 
ton. 

FiSKE,  Eustace  Lincoln,  M.D.  1886,  20  Prichard  Street,  Fitchburg. 

FiTz,  George  Wells,  M.D.  1891,  Cambridge. 

Flanders,  Frank  Byron,  M.D.  1878,  211  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence. 

Flint,  Edward  Rawson,  M.D.  1903,  Clifton,  Box  24. 

Floyd,  Cleaveland,  M.D.  1903,  50  St.  Paul  Street,  Brooktine. 

Fogg,  Irving  Sylvester,  M.D,  1877,  Norwood. 

FoLSOM,  Norton,  M.D.  1864,  19  Berkeley  Street,  Cambridge. 

Forrest,  Robert  Francis,  M.D.  1898,  1427  Cambridge  Street,  Cam- 
bridgeport. 
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Foster,  Charles  Chauncby,   M.D.    1883,   8   Blmwood  Avenue,  C 

bridge. 
Foster,  James  Richards,  M.D.  1877.  North  Attleboro. 
Fox,  William  Yale,  M.D.  1888,  26  Second  Street,  Taunton. 
Frame,  Joseph,  M.D.  1894,  Rockland. 
Francis,  CarlETON  Shurtlepp,  M.D.  1892,    26   Davis   Avenue,  Bn 

line. 
Francis,  George  Ebenezer,  M.D.  1865,  9  Elm  Street,  Worcester. 
Francis,  George  Hills,  M.D.  1887,  295  Walnut  Street,  Brookline. 
Francis,  Tappan  Eustis,  M.D.  1847,  35  Davis  Street,  Brookline. 
Freeman,  George  Franklin,  M.D.  1896,  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea. 
Frost,  Horace  Bird,  M.D.  1896,  Weston. 
Gage,  Homer,  M.D.  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
Gage,  Thomas  Hovey,  M.D.  1852,  50  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
Gallagher,  William  Howard,  M.D.  1896,  25  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Mal4 
Gallison,  Jepperson  Cushing,  M.D.  1895,  Franklin. 
Galloupe,  Isaac  Francis,  M.D.  1849,  13  Park  Street,  Lynn. 
Garland,  Albert  Stone,  M.D.  1866,  Pleasant  Street,  Gloucester. 
Garland,  Joseph  Everett,  M.D.  1877,  17  Pleasant  Street,  Glouceste 
Gerould,  Joseph  Bowditch,  M.D.  1881,  North  Attleboro. 
GiFFORD,  John  Henry,  M.D.  1884,  254  Locust  Street,  Fall  River. 
Gilman,  Warren  Randall,  M.D.  1888,  3  Ashland  Street,  Worcester. 
GooDELL,  George  Zina,  M.D.  1 881,  62  Federal  Street,  Salem. 
Goodridge,  Frederick  James,  M.D.  1902,  1705  Massachusetts  Avei 

Cambridge. 
Gordon,  John  Alexander,  M.D.  1871,  209  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 
Gordon,  Stephen  Masury,  M.D.  1885,  165  Rock  Street,  Fall  River. 
Gould,  Clark  Storer,  M.D.  1888,  Norwood. 

Greene,  Ra,y  Woodville,  M.D.  1886,  105  Pleasant  Street,  Worcestc 
Greenleaf,  Richard  Cranch,  M.D.  1870,  Lenox. 
Greenwood,  Allen,  M.D.  1889,  337  Main  Street,  Waltham. 
Greenwood,  Arthur  Moses,  M.D.  1902,  Ashbumham. 
Greenwood,  Sewell  Elliott,  M.D.  1877,  Templeton. 
Griffin,  Arthur  George,  M.D.  1883,  195  Pleasant  Street,  Maiden. 
Griffin,  Walter  Alden,  M.D.  1900,  Sharon  Sanatorium,  Sharon. 
Grouard,  John  Shackford,  M.D.  1889,  Nantucket. 
Haddock,  Charles  Whitney,  M.D.  1879,  Salem. 
Hale,  Josiah  Little,  M.D.  1868,  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brookline. 
Hall,  Herbert  James,  M.D.  1895,  Marblehead. 
Hall,  Newbert  Jackson,  M.D.  1885,  9  Centre  Street,  Brookline. 
Halloran,  Timothy  Joseph,  M.D.  1899,  Runels  Building,  Lowell. 
Hamilton,  Robert  D.,  M.D.  1902,  207  High  Street,  Newburyport, 
Handy,  Harry  Tucker,  M.D.  1897,  Hyannis. 
Hanscom,  Sanford,  M.D.  1868,  Webster  and  Wanklin  Streets,  East  S 

erville. 
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Hapgood,  Lyman  Sawin,  M.D.  1901,  43  Pleasant  Street,  Gloucester. 

Harkins,  John  Francis,  M.D.  1900,  Quincy. 

Harrington,  Thomas  Francis,  M.D.  1888, 128  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell. 

Harrowbr,  David,  M.D.  1884,  9  Elm  Street,  Worcester. 

Havbn,  Henry  Cecil,  M.D.  1879,  Stockbridge. 

Hayes,  Stephen  Wii^uam,  M.D.  1870,  149  Middle  Street,  New  Bedford. 

Hazleton,  Isaac  Ha,w,  M.D.  1861,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Henderson,  Lawrence  Joseph,  M.D.  1902,  Salem. 

Hewett,  William  C,  M.D.  1900,  81  Shores  Street,  Taunton. 

Hill,  George  Sumner,  M.D.  1899,  69  Pleasant  Street,  Marblehead. 

Hills,  William  Barker,  M.D.  1874,  27  Everett  Street,  Cambridge. 

Hitchcock,  Henry  Russell,  M.D.  1890,  31  Oak  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

HoDGDON,  Andrew  Hall,  M.D.  1883,  Dedham. 

Hogan,  Joseph  Ambrose,  M.D.  1897,  361  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence. 

HoLDEN,  Charles  Sumner,  M.D.  1883,  Attleboro. 

Holden,  William  Daniel,  M.D.  1882,  74  Emerson  Street,  Haverhill. 

Holt,  Edward  Brown,  M.D.  1868,  5  Savings  Bank  Building,  Shattuck 
Street,  Lowell. 

HoLYOKE,  Prank,  M.D.  1883,  441  High  Street,  Holyoke. 

Homer,  John,  M.D.  1865,  154  High  Street,  Newburyport. 

Hooker,  Charles  Parker,  M.D.  1879,  69  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield. 

Hooker,  Edward  Dwight,  M.D.  1884,  18  Pleasant  Street,  Arlington. 

HosMER,  Charles  Edward,  M.D.  1867,  South  Billerica. 

Houghton,  Henry  Lincoln,  M.D.  1894,  ^o  ^^^^  Street,  Winchester. 

Hows,  Francis  Augustine,  M.D.  1854,  Newburyport. 

Howe,  Oliver  Hunt,  M.D.  1886,  Cohasset. 

HowLAND,  Joseph  Briggs,  M.D.  1896,  State  Hospital,  Tewksbury. 

HoYT,  Edward  Malcolm,  M.D.  1894,  Georgetown. 

Hubbard,  Charles  Thacher,  M.D.  i86i,  102  Main  Street,  .Taunton. 

Hunt,  Ernest  Leroi,  M.D.  1902,  City  Hospital,  Worcester. 

Hunt,  Wiluam  Otis,  M.D.  1877,  Newtonville. 

Hunting,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  M.D.  1889,  11 36  Hancock  Strfeet,  Quincy. 

Hyde,  Frederick  Tanqt^ary,  M.D.  1898,  Weston. 

Jack,  Ernest  Sanford,  M.D.  1886,  6  West  Emerson  Street,  Melrose. 

Jack,  Lewis  Harlow,  M.D.  1899,  371  Austin  Street,  West  Newton. 

Jackson,  James  Marcus,  M.D.  518  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Jackson,  William  Benjamin,  M.D.  1880,  329  High  Street,  Lowell. 

Jacques,  Henry  Percy,  M.D.  1880,  Lenox. 

Jefferson,  Herbert  Perry,  M.D.  1880,  Millis. 

Jefferson,  Willis  Grover,  M.D.  1899,  184  Vernon  Street,  Norwood. 

Johnson,  Otis  Henry,  M.D.  1866,  104  Water  Street,  Haverhill. 

Johnson,  William  Louis,  M.D.  1878,  Uxbridge. 

JoNES;  Claude  Perry,  M.D.  1893,  Southborough. 

Jones,  Gilbert  Norris,  M.D.  1888,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Jones,  George  Warren,  M.D.  1872,  892  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Jones,  John  Clark,  M.D.  1895,  1684  Beacon  Street,  Brookline. 

Jones,  Lyman  Asa,  M.D.  1891,  Hoosac  Savings  Bank  Block,  North 
Adams. 

JouETT,  Frederic  Robert,  M.D.  1899,  62  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge. 

Keith,  Frederick  Scott,  M.D.  1892,  10  Hartford  Street,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Keith,  Wallace  Cushing,  M.D.  1884,  238  North  Main  Street,  Brockton. 

Keleher,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1892,  44  Pleasant  Street,  Wobum. 

Kelley,  Seth  Wight,  M.D.  1874,  7  Winn  Street,  Wobum, 

Kenealy,  Joseph  Henry,  M.D.  1900,  Natick. 

Kennard,  Harry  Delano,  M.D.  1895,  86  Main  Street,  Peabody. 

Kennedy,  Fred  William,  M.D.  1883,  57  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence. 

Kennedy,  Harris,  M.D.  1898,  Readville. 

KiLBY,  Henry  Sherman,  M.D.  1878,  North  Attleboro. 

King,  Myron  Louis,  M.D.  1898,  293  Broadway,  Cambridgeport. 

KiTTREDGE,  JosEPH,  M.D.  1880,  79  Cypress  Street,  Brookline. 

Knickerbocker,  Percy  G.,  M.D.  1901,  8  Regent  Circle,  Brookline. 

KuRTH,  G.  E.,  M.D.  1901,  91  East  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence. 

Lambert,  F.  De  Forrest,  M.D.  1901,  393  Essex  Street,  Salem. 

Leahey,  George  Henry  Aloysius,  M.D.  1892,  216  High  Street,  Lowell. 

Leahy,  Thomas  Joseph,  M.D.  1892,  303  Broadway,  Cambridge. 

Leavitt,  Byron  Charles,  M.D.  1887,  Millbrook. 

Leitch,  John  Alvin,  M.D.  1887,  Andover. 

Leonard,  Edwin,  Jr.,  M.D.  1898,  Melrose  Highlands. 

Libby,  Jesse  Herbert,  M.D.  1892,  East  Weymouth. 

Lincoln,  Merrick,  M.D.  1900,  49  Elm  Street,  Worcester. 

Litchfield,  William  Harvey,  M.D.  1882,  Hull. 

Little,  George  Thomas,  M.D.  1902,  East  Pepperell. 

Logan,  Francis  Parker  Tays,  M.D.  1897,  42  Middle  Street,  Gloucester. 

LoRiNG,  Robert  Pearmain,  M.D.  1875,  Newton  Centre. 

LovEjOY,  Charles  Averill,  M.D.  1872,  62  Broad  Street,  Lynn. 

Lowe,  Fred  Messenger,  M.D.  1885,  1354  Washington  Street,  West 
Newton.  , 

Lowell,  Freeman  Lamprey,  M.D.  1900,  Somerville. 

McAllister,  Frederick  Danforth,  M.D.  1898,  31  Jackson  Street,  Law- 
rence. 

McBain,  William  H.,  M.D.  1901,  456  Pleasant  Street,  Maiden. 

McCarthy,  Eugene  Allan,  M.D.  1887,  458  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

McClean,  George  Chesley,  M.D.  1875,  337  State  Street,  Springfield. 

McCormick,  Cornelius  Joseph,  M.D.  1876,  825  Main  Street,  Waltham 

McDermott,  William  Vincent,  M.D.  1896,  17  Charles  Street,  Salem. 

McGrath,  John  Edward,  M.D.  1894,  Main  Street,  Hudson. 

McOwEN,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1883,  280  Elliot  Street,  Newton  Upper 
Falls. 

Mahoney,  John  Bernard,  M.D   1887,  14  Salem  Street,  Medford. 
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Mahoney,  Stephen  Andrew,  M.D.  1889,  206  Maple  Street,  Holyoke. 

Mansfield,  Henry  Tucker,  M.D.  1869,  Highland  Avenue,  Needham. 

Mansfield,  John  Robbins,  M.D.  1859,  21  Crescent  Street,  Wakefield. 

Marsh,  Arthur  White,  MD.  1895,  690  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

Maskbll,  Leonard  Joseph,  M.D.  1896,  113  Taylor  Street,  Waltham. 

Mason,  Atherton  Perry,  M.D.  1882,  355 J  Main  Street,  Fitchburg. 

Mead,  George  Nathaniel  Plumer,  M.D.  1886,  27  Church  Street,  Win- 
chester. 

Mead,  Julian  Augustus,  M.D.   1881,  100  Mount  Auburn  Street,  Water- 
town. 

Meader,  Charles  Eugene,  M.D.  1879,  ^00  Green  Street,  Lynn. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  M.D.  1894,  50  Kirk  Street,  Lowell. 

Mercer,  William  James,  M.D.  1894,  142  First  Street,  Pittsfield. 

Mercer,  William  Marcelline,  M.D.  1866,  142  First  Street,  Pittsfield. 

Metcalf,  Ben  Hicks,  M.D.  1894,  52  Winthrop  Street,  Winthrop. 

Millet,  Charles  Sumner,  M.D.  1880,  31  Green  Street,  Brockton. 

Mills,  George  Westgate,  M.D.  1879,  60  Salem  Street,  Medford. 

Mongan,  Charles  Edward,  M.D.  1892,  i8  Central  Street,  Somerville. 

Moore,  George  Colton,  M.D.  1902,  Grot  on  School,  Groton. 

Morgan,  John  A.,  M.D.  1900,  13  Williams  Avenue,  Hyde  Park. 

Morse,  Charles  Ellsworth,  M.D.  1892,  Wareham. 

MouLTON,  Benjamin  Francis,  M.D.  1867,  161  So.  Broadway,  Lawrence. 

MoxoM,  Philip  W.  T.,  M.D.  1901,  83  Dartmouth  Terrace,  Springfield. 

Neilson,  John  L.,  M.D.  1902,  42  Cypress  Street,  Brookline. 

Newhall,  Edward,  M.D.  1848,  72  Broad  Street,  Lynn. 

Newhall,  Herbert  William,  M.D.  18^4,  13  Nahant  Street,  Lynn. 

Nichols,  Charles  Lemuel,  M.D.  1875,  38  Cedar  Street,  Worcester. 

Nichols,  John  Holyoke,  M.D.  1892,  Tewksbury. 

Nichols,  John  Taylor  Gilman,  M.D.  1859,  63  Brattle  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. 

NiELSON,  Edwin  Bjorne,  M.D.  1899,  Webster  Street,  West  Newton. 

NoLEN,  Walter  F.,  M.D.  1901,  260  Harvard  Street,  Brookline. 

NoRRis,  Albert  Lane,  M.D.    1865,  760  Massachusetts   Avenue,  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

Norwood,  Ephraim  Wood,  M.D.  1882,  Spencer. 

O'Connor,  John  James,  M.D.  1888,  238  Maple  Street,  Holyoke. 

O'DoNNELL,  James  Coughlin,  M.D.  1899,  iii   Emerson  Street,   Haver- 
hill. 

Osgood,  George  Cowles,  M.D.  1866,  576  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell. 

Page,  Charles  Whitney,  M.D.  1870,  Danvers  Insane  Hospital,  Danvers. 

Palmer,  Lewis  Merritt,  M.D.  1881,  62  Concord  Street,  South  Framing- 
ham. 

Parker,  Henry  Ward,  M.D.  1890,  13  South  Sixth  Street,  New  Bedford, 
Box  221. 

Parsons,  John  ElEazer,  M.D.  1863,  6  Grove  Street,  Ayer. 
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Peirce,  Frederick  Joseph,  M.D.  1898,  Atlantic. 

Peirson,  Edward  Lawrence,  M.D.  1888,  13  Barton  Square,  Salem. 

Percy,  David  Thomas,  Jr.,  M.D.  1891,  Water  Street,  Arlington. 

Perkins,  Henry  Phelps,  M.D.  1881,  West  Newton. 

PerlSy,  Roscoe  Damon,  M.D.  1896,  57  East  Emerson  Street,  Melrose. 

Phippen.  Hardy,  M.D.  1889,  84  Washington  Square,  Salem. 

Phipps,  Walter  Andrews,  M.D.  1878,  Hopkinton.  * 

Pierce,  Appleton  Howe,  M.D.  1895,  62  Main  Street,  Leominster. 

Pierce,  Matthew  Vassar,  M.D.  1880,  Milton. 

Pike,  Forrest  Fay,  M.D.  1898,  Fiskdale. 

PiLLSBURY,  George  Harlin,  M.D.  1869,  58  Kirk  Street,  Lowell. 

Plimpton,  Lewis  Henry,  M.D.  1879,  Norwood. 

Plummer,  Frank  Wbntworth,  M.D.  1895,  322  Pleasant  Street,  Maiden. 

PoMEROY,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1886,  310  State  Street,  Springfield. 

Porter,  Francis  Edward,  M.D.  1873,  Aubumdale, 

Porter,  Robert  Brastow,  M.D.  1902,  i  Adams  Street,  Quincy. 

Powers,  Edward  Joseph,  M.D.  1892,  575  Broadway,  Chelsea. 

Pratt,  Charles  Augustus,  M.D.  1891,  New  Bedford,  371  County  Street. 

Pratt,  John  Washburn,  M.D.  1886,  Dedham. 

Presbrey,  Silas  DBan,  M.D.  1865,  Weir  Street,  Taunton. 

Pritchard,  William  Percival,  M.D.  1900,  923  Second  Street,  Fall  River. 

Quint,  Norman  Perkins,  M.D.  1870,  West  Medway. 

Rice,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.  1866,  Fitchburg. 

Richards,  George  Lyman,  M.D.  1886,  84  North  Main  Street,  Fall  Ri^'e^, 

Richardson,  Frank  Linden,  M.D.  1903,  Concord. 

Richardson,  Wiluam  Shedd,  M.I>.  1884,  18  Cotting  Avenue,  Marlboro. 

Ripley,  Frederic  Jerome,  M.D.  1883,  '72  Main  Street,  Brockton. 

RoBBiNS,  M.  U.,  M.D.  1902,  334  Watertown  Street,  Newton. 

Robinson,  Thomas  Johns,  M.D.  1891,  Taunton. 

Rose,  Daniel  Campbell,  M.D.  1869,  Stoughton. 

RUPPEL,  Emil  Carl  Eraser,  M.D.  1892,  13  Park  Street,  Lynn. 

Ryder,  Godfrey,  M.D.  1880,  321  Pleasant  Street,  Maiden. 

Sabine,  George  Krans,  M.D.  1873,  30  Irving  Street,  Brookline 

Sargent,  Ara  Nathaniel,  M.D.  1893,  116  Federal  Street,  Salem. 

Sargent,  George  Bancroft,  M.D.  1894,  51  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence. 

Saunders,  Ambrose  Courtis,  M.D.  1894,  441  Cambridge  Street,  East 
Cambridge 

Saunders,  Levi,  M.D.  1857,  Gloucester. 

Sawyer,  Benjamin  Addison,  M.D.  1865,  35  Mount  Auburn  Street,  Haver- 
hill. 

Sawyer,  Edward  Ke"yes,  M.D.  1899,  32  Main  Street,  SomerNille. 

Sawyer,  Walter  Fairbanks,  M.D.  1893,  2  Crescent  Street,  Fitchburg. 

ScANNELL,  Michael  Edward,  M.D.  1 891, 15  Trumbull  Square,  Worcester. 

Seelve,  Ralph  Holland,  M.D.  1890,  73  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield. 

Sener,  James  Warren,  M.D.  1901,  50  Dunster  Hall,  Cambridge. 
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Sennott,  John  Rai.ph,  M.D.  1902,  350  Winsor  Street,  Cambridge. 
Shackford,  Charlbs  Harrison,  M.D.  1849,  43  Franklin  Avenue,  Chelsea. 
Shaw,  John  Holbrook,  M.D,  1892,  14  Brewster  Street,  Plymouth. 
Shaw,  Hbnry,  M.D.  1854,  194  Bradstreet  Avenue,  Beachmont. 
Shea,  John  Joseph,  M.D.  1897,  44  Cabot  Street,  Beverly. 
Shbbhan,  William  Joseph,  M.D.  1891,  146  Federal  Street,  Salem. 
Sheldon,  ChauncEy  CoolEy,  M.D.  1877,  49  North  Common  Street,  Lynn. 
Sherman,  Frank  Morton,  M.D.  1881,  Fairview  Terrace,  West  Newton. 
Shores,  Harvey  Towle,  M.D.  1894,  177  Elm  Street,  Northampton. 
Simpson,  James  Edwin,  M.D.  1891,  348  Essex  Street,  Salem. 
Sims,  F.  Robertson,  M.D.  1902,  Drawer  D,  Taunton. 
Small,  AJlbert  Ernest,  M.D.  1900,  162  High  Street,  Clinton. 
Smart,  Frank  Everard,  M.D.  1897,  Lowell. 
Smith,  Arthxhi  Vincent,  M.D.  1894,  88  Centre  Street,  Middleboro. 
Smith,  FMd  Stevens,  M.D.  1895,  North  Andover  Depot. 
Smith,  Thomas  Burke,  M.D.  1894,  Wyman's  Exchange,  Lowell. 
Snow,  Frank  Whipple,  M.D. '1902,  Newburyport. 
Souther,  William  Towle,  M.D.  1878,  29  Main  Street,  Worcester. 
Spencer,  George  Albert,  M.D.  1892,  91.  Merrimack  Street,  Haverhill. 
Spooner  John  Winthrop,  M.D.  1871,  Hingham. 
Spring,  Clarence  Walter,  M.D.  1884,  44  Prichard  Street,  Fitchburg. 
^Stevens,  Andrew  Jackson,  M.D.  1869,  539  Main  Street,  Maiden. 
Stevens,  Edmund  Horace,  M.D.  1867,  191 1  Massachusetts  Avenue,  North 

Cambridge. 
Stevens,  Ralph  Emerson,  M.D.  1897,  Mariboro. 
Stickney,  Alonzo  Lawrence,  M.D.  1862,  Ashbumham. 
Stickney,  Edwin  Pangman,  M.D.  1892,  58   Pleasant   Street,  Arlington. 
Stickney,  George  Augustus,  M.D.  1882,  Beverly. 
Stockbr,  Alfred  Augustus,  M.D.  1853,  49  Belmont  Street,  Cambridge. 
Stone,  Lincoln  Ripley,  M.D.  1854,  131  Vernon  Street,  Newton. 
Stone,  Warren  Buxton,  M.D.  1899,  661  Western  Avenue,  New  Bedford. 
Swan,  Roscoe  Wesley,  M.D.  1882,  41  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester. 
Swan,  William  Donnison,  M.D.  1885,  167  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge. 
Swan,  Wiluam  Ellery  Channing,  M.D.  1865,  Stoughton. 
Swift,  Robert,  M.D.  1885,  813  South  Street,  Roslindale. 
Swift,  Wiluam  Nye,  M.D.  1881,  378  County  Street,  New  Bedford. 
Symonds,  Benjamin  Ropes,  M.D.  1883,  52  Washing^ton  Street,  Salem. 
Taylor,  Charles  Warren,  M.D.  1884,  17  Kirk  Street,  Lowell. 
Taylor,  Frederic  Weston,    M.D.    1882,    1735   Massachusetts  Avenue, 

North  Cambridge. 
Tenney,  William  NorthEnd,  M.D.  1895,  Canton. 
Thissell,  Joseph  Abbott,  M.D.  1885,  188  Hale  Street,  Beverly. 
Thomas,  Flavel  Shurtlbff,  M.D.  1874,  Hanson,  P.O.  Box  13. 
Thompson,  Frederick  Henry,  M.D.  1870,  3  Pleasant  Street,  Fitchburg. 
Thompson,  Richard  Henry,  M.D.  1S98,  74  Washington  Street,  Maiden. 
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TiGH,  Frederick,  M.D.  1889,  132  High  Street,  Newburyport. 

TiNKHAM,  Granville  Wilson,  M.D.  1871,  4  Front  Street,  Weymouth 

TiTCOMB,  George  Eugene,  M.D.  1881,  Concord. 

TorrEy,  John  Paine,  M.D.  1896,  Andover. 

Tower,  Charles  Bates,  M.D.  1881,  i  Waterhouse  Street,  Cambridge. 

TruesdalE,  Philomen  Edwards,  M.D.   1898,  228   North   Main   Str< 

Fall  River. 
TucKERMAN,  Frederick,  M.D.  1882,  Amherst. 
TuLLY,  Edward  Joseph,  M.D.  1892,  96  Main  Street,  Fitchburg. 
TuppER,  Augustus  Maclauchlan,  M.D.  1870,  Rockport. 
TuTTLE,  Albert  Henry,  M.D.  1886,  897  Massachusetts  Avenue,  d 

bridge. 
TuTTLE,  George  Herman,  M.D.  1891,  57  Otis  Street,  East  Cambrid 
TuttlE,  George  Thomas,  M.D.  1878,  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley. 
Twitchell,  George  Pierce,  M.D.  1882,  Greenfield. 
Utley,  Edward  Roswell,  M.D.  1891,  497  Centre  Street,  Newton. 
ViLES,  Clarence  Albert,  M.D.  1878,  107  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell. 
Walker,  William  E.,  M.D.  1902,  Fairhaven. 
Webber,  Alonzo  Carter,  M.D.  1849,  951  Massachusetts  Avenue,  d 

bridgeport. 
Webber,  Frederick  Ward,  M.D.  1879,  465  Centre  Street,  Newton. 
Webster,  Joseph  Rowe,  M.D.  1859,  ^5  Arlington  Street,  North  d 

bridge. 
Wesselhoept,  Walter,  M.D.  1859,  26  Garden  Street,  Cambridge. 
West,  George  Loen,  M.D.  1894,  860  Beacon  Street,  Newton  Centre. 
WetherbeE,   Roswell,  M.D.   1882,  476  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Ca 

bridgeport. 
WetherEll,  Arthur  Bryant,  M.D.  1883,  289  Maple  Street,  Holyoke. 
Wheeler,  Charles  Douglass,  M.D.  1894,  18  Chestnut  Street,  Worcest 
Wheeler,  Leonard,  M.D.  1870,  28  Elm  Street,  Worcester. 
White,  Clifford  Allen,  M.D.  1900,  195  Chestnut  Street,  Taunton. 
White,  Leonard  Darling,  M.D.  1883,  Uxbridge. 
Whitmarsh,  Willard  F.,  M.D.  1891,  Bridgewater. 
Williams,  Harry  Edwin,  M.D.  1897,  400  Newtonville  Street,  Newt* 

ville. 
Willis,  John  Warren,  M.D.  1861,  564  Main  Street,  Waltham. 
Willis,  Reuben,  M.D.  1867,  285  Broadway,  Somerville. 
WiNSLOw,  George  Frederick,   M.D.    1864,    710  County  Street,  > 

Bedford. 
WiNSLOW,  Kenelm,  M.D.  1891,  Groton. 
Wood,  Albert,  M.D.  1862,  67  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester. 
W-ooD,  Henry  Austin,  M.D.  1883,  742  Main  Street,  Waltham. 
Woodbury,    Herbert    Elwell,  M.D.    1899,    8    East    Central    Stn 

Natick. 
Woodbury,  Louis  Augustus,  M.D.   1872,  Groveland. 
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Woodman,  Waltbr,  M.D.  1883,  Hubbard  Park,  Cambridge. 
Woodward,  Lbmuel  Fox,  M.D.  1882,  52  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
Woodward,  Samubl  Bayard,  M.D.  1878,  58  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
WoRCESTBR,  AlfrBd,  M.D.  1 883,  742  Main  Street,  Waltham. 


MICHIGAN. 

Brownb,  Henry  Whbelock,  M.D.  1856,  Hubbardston. 

Emerson,  Justin  Edwards,  M.D.  1868,  128  Henry  Street,  Detroit. 

Forbes,  Edwin  Bannister,  M.D.  1898,  17  Grand  Circus  Building,  De- 
troit. 

Lombard,  Warren  Plimpton,  M.D.  1882,  805  Oxford  Road,  Ann  Arbor. 

Manton,  Walter  Porter,  M.D.  1881,  32  W.  Adams  Avenue,  Detroit. 

Morse,  Charles  Hamilton,  M.D.  1864,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Mar- 
quette. 

Peterson,  Reuben,  M.D.  1889,  Ann  Arbor. 

Stockwbll,  Charles  Bliss,  M.D.  1878,  Port  Hiu-on. 


MINNESOTA. 

BartlETT,  Cyrus  Killam,  M.D.  1852,  510  Masonic  Temple,  Minneapolis. 

CocKBURN,  John  Cassilis,  M.D.  1872, 9  University  Avenue,  Minneapolis. 

Denny,  Charles  Frederick,  M.D.  1882,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St  Paul. 

Foster,  Burnside,  M.D.  1886,  90  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 

Mann,  Arthur  Teall,  M.D.   1896,  Pillsbury  Building,   Minneapolis. 

Putney,  George  Ellis,  M.D.  1876,  New  Paynesville. 

Wheaton,  Charles  Augustus,  M.D.  1877,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 


MISSOURI. 

Davis,  Edward  Jackson,  M.D.  1899,  427 2a,  North  Market  Street,  St. 

Louis. 
Fichtenkam,  Hai^ry   Lamartine,  M.D.  1869,  1933   Ljmch  Street,  St. 

Louis. 
Fischer,  Oscar  Edward,  M.D.  1898,  Salem,  Dent  County,  Missouri. 
Green,  John,  M.D.  1866,  2670  Washington  Street,  St.  Louis. 
Jones,  Harold  W.,  M.D.  1901,  Linmar  Building,  St.  Louis. 
Marstbrs,  George  W.,  M.D.  1865,  Nevada.  • 

Perkins,  John  Walter,  M.D.  1886,  423  Altman  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Schwab,  Sidney  Isaac,  M.D.  1896,  2602  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis. 
Talbot,  Ambrose,  M.D.  1885,  203  Rialto  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Wilson,  Charles  Alonzo,  M.D.  1869,  1400  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis. 
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MONTANA. 

Leavitt,  Erasmus  Darwin,  M.D.  1870,  Butte  City. 
Walker,  Maurice  Anson,  M.D.  1891,  Dillon. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. 

Aldrich,  Ezra  Barnes,  M.D.  1868,  83  Hanover  Street. 
BouTwELL,  Henry  Thatcher,  M.D.  1870,  951  Elm  Street. 
BouTWELL,  Henry  Winslow,  M.D.  1882,  7  Hanover  Street. 
Campbell,  Franklin  E.,  M.D;  1902,  1105  Union  Heights. 
Carvelle,  Henry  De  Wolfe,  M.D.  1878,  961  Elm  Street. 
Crosby,  Walter  Theodore,  M.D.  1899,  15  Pemberton  Building. 
Perkins,  Frederick,  M.D.  1892,  895  Elm  Street. 
Robinson,  John  Frankun,  M.D.  1886,  400  The  Kennard. 
Straw, .Amos  Gale,  M.D.  1890,  11 60  Elm  Street. 
Wheat,  Arthur  Fitts,  M.D.  1893,  Dunlop  Block,  Suite  3. 
WiLKiNS,  George  Clarence,  M.D.  1899,  The  Pembroke. 

OTHER   CITIES  AND   TOWNS. 

Allen,  Bradford,  M.D.  1883,  Nashua,  N.H. 

Bancroft,  Charles  Parker,  M.D.  1878,  Concord. 

Bradford,  Henry  Withington,  M.D.  1875,  Wolfeboro. 

Brownrigg,  Albert  Edward,  M.D.  1898,  Nashua. 

Clark,  John  Howe,  M.D.  1862,  Amherst. 

CuMMiNGS,  Frederic  Russell,  M.D.  1898,  17  North  State  Street,  Con- 
cord. 

Dearborn,  Sam  Starrett,  M.D.  1898,  6  Concord  Street,  Nashua. 

Dunham,  William  Russell,  M.D.  1865,  Keene. 

Faulkner,  Herbert  Kimball,  M.D.  1885,  78  West  Street,  Keene. 

Fontaine,  Henri  Theophile,  M.D.  1894,  Concord. 

Goss,  Ossian  Wilbur,  M.D.  1882,  Lakeport. 

Hammond,  Charles  Bartlett,  M.D.  1880,  182  Main  Street,  Nashua. 

Hill,  Edmund  Emerson,  M.D.  1893,  Suncook. 

Holcomb,  Charles  Henry,  M.D.  1886,  Brookline. 

Jarvis,  Leonard,  M.D.  1882,  Claremont. 

Kimball,  George  Morrill,  M.D.  1884,  266  North  Main  Street,  Concord. 

Marston,  Enoch  Quimby,  M.D.  1876,  Centre  Sandwich. 

Parsons,  John  William,  M.D.  1865,  5  Chestnut  Street,  Portsmouth. 

Sherburne,  Andrew  Badger,  M.D.  1871,  34  Islington  Street,  Ports- 
mouth. 
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SwBBNY,  Hbnry  Lbs,  M.D.  1882,  Kingston. 
SwETT,  Eddy  Bbnjamin,  M.D.  1889,  Grasmere. 
Walkbr,  Wallacb  Dunlap,  M.D.  1901,  Portsmouth. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

EwALD,  Carl  Adolpb,  M.D.  1894,  Deckertown. 

Francis,  Richard  Pbarce,  M.D.  1888,  16  Church  Street,  Montdair. 

Ward,  Rolun  Clayton,  M.D.  1870,  18  Hawthorne  Place,  East  Orange. 

NEW   YORK. 

NEW  YORK   CITY. 

Babin,  Hosba  John,  M.D.  1866,  U.S.  Naval  Laboratory,  Brooklyn. 

Barney,  Charles  Norton,  M.D.  1895,  Fort  Schuyler. 

Brannan,  John  Winters,  M.D.  1878,  11  West  12th  Street. 

Brown,  Dillon,  M.D.  1885,  254  West  54th  Street. 

Cabot,  FollEn,  Jr.,  M.D.  1894,  129  East  31st  Street. 

Carney,  Sidney  Howard,  M.D.  1861,  14  West  130th  Street. 

Chase,  George  Thorndike,  M.D.  1885,  238  West  ^27th  Street. 

Cob,  Henry  Clark,  M.D.  1881,  27  East  64th  Street. 

CoGGESHALL,  Henry  Tisdalb,  M.D.  1 883,  I02  East  57th  Street. 

Colby,  William  Bradley,  M.D.  1888,  5  Park  Avenue. 

CORNWELL,  Herbert  C.  de  V.,  M.D.  1897,  11  West  36th  Street. 

Cutter,  Ephraim,  M.D.  1856,  120  Broadway. 

Daniels,  Frank  Herbert,  M.D.  1884,  103  West  12 2d  Street. 

Denton,  Myron  Preston,  M.D.  1887,  33  Hast  33d  Street.  ' 

Derby,  Richard  Henry,  M.D.  1867,  9  West  35th  Street. 

Duel,  Arthur  Baldwin,  M.D.  1894,  254  Madison  Avenue.    . 

Dunham,  Edward  Kellogg,  M.D.  1886,  338  East  26th  Street. 

Dunham,  Theodore,  M.D.  1888,  305  West  76th  Street. 

Fisher^  Chester  Irving,  M.D.  1870,  41  East  70th  Street. 

FiSK,  Arthur  Lyman,  M.D.  1889,  41  West  50th  Street. 

Flint,  Carlbton  Phillips,  M.D.  1896,  68  West  46th  Street. 

FooTE,  Edward  Mitten,  M.D.  1890,  70  West  35th  Street. 

Foster,  Clarendon  Atwood,  M.D.  1889,  202  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn. 

Frothingham,  Richard,  M.D.  1892,  7  West  39th  Street. 

Gibson,  Charles  Langdon,  M.D.  1889,  48  West  49th  Street. 

Grandi?*,  Egbert  Henry,  M.D.  1880,  36  East  58th  Street. 

Greene,  Robert  Holmes,  M.D.  1886,  47  West  38th  Street. 

GuiTERAS,  Ramon,  M.D.  1883,  63  West  54th  Street. 

Heywood,  George,  M.D.  1887,  31  West  33d  Street.  , 

Holder,  Oscar  Howe,  M.D.  1892,  Harvard  Club,  West  44th  Street. 
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HuDDLBSTON,  JoHN  Henry,  M.D.  1 89 1,  1 26  West  85th  Street. 

Johnson,  Graham  Dove,  M.D.  1896,  203  West  91st  Street. 

Kenepick,  Joseph  Aloysius,  M.D.  1890,  29  West  36th  Street. 

Kotght,  Augustus  Smith,  M.D.  1891,  i  Madison  Avenue. 

Liuenthal,  Howard,  M.D.  1887,  679  Madison  Avenue. 

Louis,  Isaac,  M.D.  1885,  780  Park  Avenue. 

McIsAAC,  John  Alexander,  M.D.  1896,  150  West  98th  Street. 

Miller,  George  Norton,  M.D.  1882,  811  Madison  Avenue. 

Morton,  William  James,  M.D.  1872,  19  East  28th  Street. 

Nash,  George  William,  M.D.  1884,  Kings  Bridge. 

Norfolk,  Walter  Jenks,  M.D.  1873,  68  Broad  Street,  Box  858. 

Ogden,  Jay  Bergen,  M.D.  1893,  262  Fifth  Avenue. 

Perry,  John  Gardner,  M.D.  1863,  48  East  34th  Street. 

Putnam,  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  M.D.  1895,  114  East  38th  Street. 

Reeves,  Marcellus,  M.D.  1890,  19  East  28th  Street. 

RoBBiNS,  Nathaniel  Alden,  M.D.  1864,  91  Pineapple  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Steese,  Edwin  vSturtevant,  M.D.  1893,  46  East  57th  Street. 

Sturgis,  Frederic  Russell,  M.D.  1867,  16  West  32d  Street. 

Tuck,  Henry,  M.D.  1867,  346  Broadway. 

Walker,  John  Baldwin,  M.D.  1888,  33  East  33d  Street. 

Walton,  Alfred,  M.D.  1879,  509  Fifth  Avenue. 

Waterman,  Jerome  Hilton,  M.D.  1893,  50  West  51st  Street. 

Weil,  Arthur  Irving,  M.D.  1898,  945  Madison  Avenue. 

Whitman,  Royal,  M.D.  1882,  126  West  59th  Street. 

Wilcox,  Reynold  Webb,  M.D.  i88i,  679  Madison  Avenue. 

OTHER  CITIES   AND   TOWNS. 

Brown,  Charles  William  M.,  M.D.  1876,  311  Baldwin  Street,  Elmira. 

Carpenter,  Thomas  Bernard,  M.D.  1890,  533  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 

Cotton,  John,  M.D.  1871,  Burnt  Hills. 

Dewey,  Charles  Ayrault,  M.D.   1880,  53  South  Fitzhugh  Street, 
Rochester. 

Dunham,  Carroll,  M.D.  1887,  Irvington  on  the  Hudson. 

DuRAND,  Henry  Strong,  M.D.  1888,  87  South  Fitzhugh  Street,  Rochester. 

Gardner,  Edwin  Fisher,  M.D.  1875,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Totten. 

Hastings,  Daniel  Gott,  M.D.  1888,  272  Alexander  Street,  Rochester. 

Johnson,  David  Joseph,  M.D.  1897,  Plattsburg. 

Kaufman,  Franklin  John,  M.D.  1887,  311  West  Genesee  Street,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Keyes,  Henry  Mitchell,  M.D.  1870,  584  Potomac  Avenue,  Buffalo. 

Mitchell,  Edgar  Ormsby,  M.D.  1892,  242  Montgomery  Street,  New- 
burg. 

MosER,  Albert, •M.D.  1899,  Saranac  Lake. 

Seymour,  William  Wotkyns,  M.D.  1878,  105  3d  Street,  Troy. 
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Wilbur,  Leonidas  Franklin,  M.D.  1854,  Honeoye. 

Wilder,  Burt  Grbbn,  M.D.  1866,  Ithaca. 

Young,  Charles  Dean,  M.D.  1890,  5  Gibbs  Street,  •  .Kihester. 


NORTH    CAROL!   lA. 

Ballard,  Albert  Manley,  M.D.  1868,  Asheville. 
Morrill,  Samuel,  M.D.  1852,  Farmville,  Pitt  County. 


OHIO. 

Alden,  Eliot,  M.D.  1901,  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland. 
Bell,  Read  Letts,  M.D.  1876,  60  South  Spring  Street,  Springfield. 
BiRGE,  Russell  Hall,  M.D.  1898,  260  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 
Briggs,  Charles  Edwin,  M.D.  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleve- 
land. 
Gushing,  Edward  Fitch,  M.D.  1888,  967  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland. 
Geib,  Frank  Juuus,  M.D.  1899,  298  Perry  Street,  Cleveland. 
GuNCKEL,  Joseph  Sutphin,  M.D.  1894,  40  Groton  Building,  Cincinnati. 
Hoover,  Charles  Frank,  M.D.  1892,  702  Rose  Building,  Cleveland. 
Moorehouse,  George  Wilton,  M.D.  1897,  39  Cutler  Street,  Cleveland. 
Smith,  George  SeelEy,  M.D.  1893,  122  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 


OREGON. 

Tucker,  Ernest  Fanning,  M.D.  1884,  Marquam  Block,  Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BrEnnbman,  Rich.\rd  Emmor,  M.D.  1900,  1411  Wightman  Street,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Eaton,  Percival  James,  M.D.  1888,  131  North  Highland  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Johnson,  Theodore  Darwin  Barton,  M.D.  1892,  242  South  Highland 
Avenue,  Pittsburg. 

Mayberrv,  Charles  Bradford,  M.D.  1887,  Wilkesbarre. 

PearcE,  Richard  Mills,  M.D.  1897,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Silver,  David,  M.D.  1899,  326  South  Highland  Avenue,  E.  E.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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RHODE   ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Abbott,  Harlan  Page,  M.D.  18.S9,  393  Broad  Street. 

Bacon,  Edward  Sawybr,  M.D.  1889,  676  North  Main  Street. 

Ballou,  Charles  Glney,  M.D.  1877,  816  Westminster  Street. 

Buxton,  Gonzalo  Edward,  M.D.  1876,  147 1  Broad  Street. 

Carver,  Rufus  Herbert,  M.D.  1870,  iii  Broad  Street. 

Churchill,  Donald,  M.D.  1899,  369  Broad  Street. 

Collins,  George  Lewis,  M.D.  1879,  223  Benefit  Street. 

Crooker,  George  Hazard,  M.D.  1893,  159!  Benefit  Street. 

Davenport,  James  Henry,  M.D.  1887,  210  Benefit  Street. 

Day,  Frank  Leslie,  M.D.  1889.  240  Benefit  Street. 

Gardner,  Clarence  Tripp,  M.D.  1866,  154  North  Main  Street. 

Griffin,  Cufford  Henry,  M.D.  1898,  loi  Broad  Street. 

Hall,  Henry  Clement,  M.D.  1879,  Butler  Insane  Hospital. 

Hathaway,  George  Stimpson,  M.D.  1902,  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Hawkins,  Joseph  Francis,  M.D.  1896,  72S  North  Main  Street. 

Hayes,  Albert  Edwin,  M.D.  1898,  201  Potter  Avenue. 

Hibbard,  Nathaniel,  M.D.  1882,  730  Broad  Street. 

Miller,  Horace  George,  M.D.  1865,  260  Benefit  Street. 

Moore,  James  Spencer,  M.D.  1898,  6  Walnut  Street,  East  Providence. 

Peckham,  Frank  Edwin,  M.D.  1890,  266  Benefit  Street. 

Perkins,  Jay,  M.D.  1891,  78  Broad  Street. 

Peters,  John  Matthews,  M.D.  1887,  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Phillips,  James  Lee,  M.D.  1892,  382  Cranston  Street. 

Risk,  Winthrop  Allen,  M.D.  1893,  755  Broad  Street. 

Sprague,  John  Lovell,  M.D.  1893,  349  Elmwood  Avenue. 

SwARTS,  Gardner  Taber,  M.D.  1879,  7o  W^aterman  Street. 

Taylor,  Vernon  Otis,  M.D.  1868,  158  Wliitmarsh  Street. 

Terry,  Herbert,  M.D.  1880,  17  Chestnut  Street. 

Welch,  Stephen  Albro,  M.D.  1884,  253  Washington  Street. 

White,  William  Robbins,  M.D.  1877,  7  Green  Street. 

OTHER  CITIES   AND  TOWNS. 

Briggs,  Alexander  Burdick,  M.D.  1872,  Ashaway. 
Chase,  Julian  Augustine,  M.D.  1872,  22  Park  Place,  Pawtucket. 
Darrah,  Rufus  Elmer,  M.D.  1890,  63  Broadway,  Newport. 
Fuller,  Frank  Boutelle,  M.D.  1878,  111  High  Street,  Pawtucket. 
Hudnut,  Paul  Albert,  M.D.  189S,  Pawtucket. 

jENCKEs,  George  Washington,  M.D.   1854,  47  Spring  Street,  Woon- 
socket. 
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Keenb,  Gborge  FrbdBRICK,  M.D.  1879,  State  Insane  Asylum,  Howard. 
MoRONEY,  William  Joseph,  M.D.  1890,  Pawtucket. 
Payne,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  M.D.  1889,  Naval  Hospital,  Newport. 
Robinson,  Rowland  Rod&ian,  M.D,  1888,  Wakefield. 
Sherman,  William  Anthony,  M.D.  1902,  Newport. 
Stearns,  Charles  Asia,  M.D.  1884,  29  North  Union  Street,  Pawtucket. 
Storbr,  Horatio  Robinson,  M.D.  1853,  58  Washington  Street,  Newport. 
SwEEt,  Charles  Frederick,  M.D.  1894,  38  North  Union  Street,  Paw- 
tucket. 
Wheaton,  James  Lucas,  M.D.  1895,  164  Broadway,  Pawtucket. 
Williams,  William  Frederick,  M.D.  1889,  9  Byfield  Street,  Bristol. 


TENNESSEE. 

ApplEgate,  William  A.,  M.D.  1882,  yiii  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 

TEXAS. 

Hubbard,  Rufus  Peabody,  M.D.  1883,  116  Beacon  Street,  Cabool. 
Terrell,  Frederick,  M.D.  1881,  San  Antonio. 

UTAH. 

Perkins,  George  William,  M.D.  1886,  2354  Adams  Avenue,  Ogden. 

VERMONT. 

Chisholm,  Adam  Stuart  Muir,  M.D.  1883,  544  Main  Street,  Bennington. 

Ellis,  Edward  Dyer,  M.D.  1877,  Poultney. 

Ross,  Carroll  Baldwin,  M.D.  1886,  14  Main  Street,  West  Rutland. 

ScoPiELD,  Columbus  Sewell,  M.D.  1883,  Richford. 

Senton,  Benjamin  Clarence,  M.D.  1871,  Rutland. 

Slayt'on,  William  Taft,  M.D.  1896,  Hyde  Park. 

Stevens,  William  Stanford,  M.D.  1883,  St.  Albans. 

Wheeler,  John  Brooks,  M.D.  1879,  210  Pearl  Street,  Burlington. 

WASHINGTON. 

MusGRAVE,  Thomas  William,  M.D.  1871,  Mission. 
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WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Baird,  Reed  McColu>ch,  M.D.  1882,  1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheelinj 

WISCONSIN. 

Burgess,  Arthur  Joseph,  M.D.  1882,  1102  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukc 

Hall,  Sidney  Storrs,  M.D.  1867,  Ripon. 

Harlow,  George  Arthur,  M.D.  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milw 

kee. 
Thorndike,  William,  M.D.  1896,  428  Jefferson  Street,  Room  4,  Milw 

kee. 

HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 

French,  Townley  Thorndike,  M.D.  1896,  Waianae,  Oahu,  T.H. 
Waughop,  Philip  Rexford,  M.D.  1894,  Koloa,  Kauai. 

PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Wood,  Leonard,  M.D.  1884,  Zamboanga. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Broyer,  Constant,  M.D.  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Melbourne. 

MEXICO. 

Parsons,  Azariah  Worthington,  M.D.  1880,  18  Vergara  Street,  City  of 

Mexico. 
Squirbs,  Henry  Sanford,  M.D.  1881,  Aguascalientes. 


NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Deinstadt,  William  McKay,  M.D.  1876,  St.  Stephens. 
MacDonald  Malcolm  Campbell,  M.D.  1865,  Cambridge. 
Olloqui,  Rufino  Augustin,  M.D.  1865,  Kingston. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Carey,  Robert  Hillary,  M.D.  1866,  Trepassey. 
Smith,  Herbert,  M.D.  1870,  Burin. 


NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Burgess,  Frederick  Newton,  M.D.  1865,  Cheverie. 
De  Witt,  George  Erastus,  M.D.  1872,  Wolfville. 
LoviTT,  Israel  Melbourne,  M.D.  1885,  Yarmouth. 
Macdonald,  William  Huntley,  M.D.  1892,  Antigonish. 
VenablEs,  James,  M.D.  1867,  112  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax. 


PROVINCE    OF   ONTARIO. 

Borden,  Frederic  W^illiam,  M.D.  1868,  Minister  of  Militia,  Ottawa. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HARVARD 
MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


BY   ELECTION. 

CowLEs,  Edward,  M.D.  1862  (Dartmouth),  Waverlcy,  Mass. 

Davis,  Robert  Thompson,  M.D.  1847,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Dexter,  Franklin,  M.D.  1887  (College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 

York),  148  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dock,  George,  M.D.   1884  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
Engblmann,    George    J.,    M.D.    1871    (University  of    Berlin),    South 

Framingham,  Mass. 
GooDALB,  George  Lincoln,  M.D.   1863,  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridgei 

Mass. 
Howell,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1890  (University  of  Michigan),  53  West 

Mount  Royal  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
KiNNicuTT,  Frank  Parker,  M.D.  1871  (College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York),  39  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
McBuRNEv,  Charles,  M.D.  1870  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

New  York),  28  West  37th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
MiNOT,  Charles  Sedgwick,  S.D.  1878,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Park,  Roswbll,  M.D.   1876  (Northwestern  University),  510  Delaware 

Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Pfafp,  Franz,  M.D.  1892  (University  of  Strassburg),  871  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Porter,  William  Townsend,  M.D.   1885  (St.  Louis  Medical  College), 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  Theobald,  M.D.   1883  (Albany  Medical  College),  South  Street, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Walcott,   Henry  Pickering,   M.D.    1861    (Bowdoin),    xi    Waterhouse 

Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wright,  James  Homer,  M.D.  1892  (University  of  Maryland),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DOCTORS  OF  MEDICINE  HAVING  RECEIVED  HARVARD 

HONORARY  DEGREES,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Billings,  John  Shaw,  M.D.  i860  (Ohio  Medical  College),  LL.D.  Har- 
vard, 1886,  New  York  Public  Library,  40  Lafayette  Place,  N.ew 
York,  N.Y. 

CooLiDGB,  Algbrnon,  M.D.  1853,  A.M.  Harvard,  1869,  81  Marborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Councilman,  William  Thomas,  M.D.  1878  (Maryland  University),  A.M. 
Harvard,  1899,  also  by  election  1892,  78  Bay  State  Road,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Farlow,  William  Gilson,  M.D.  1870,  LL.D.  Harvard,  1896,  24  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jambs,  Wiluam,  M.D.  1869,  LL.D.  Harvard,  1903,  95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weir,  M.D.  1850  (Jefferson),  LL.D.  Harvard,  1886,  1524 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wblch,  William  Henry,  M.D.  1875  (Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.Y.), 
LL.  D.  Harvard,  1900,  935  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WooD^  Lbonard,  M.D.  1884,  LL.D.  Harvard,  1899,  Zamboanga,  P.I. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edward  Stanley,  M.D.  1893,  Boston,  Mass. 

Babin,  Hosea  John,  M.D.  1866,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BiGELOw,  William  Sturgis,  M.D.  1874,  Boston,  Mass. 

Blake,  Clarence  John,  M.D.  1865,  Boston,  Mass. 

BowDiTCH,  Henry  Pickering,  M.D.  1868,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Bremer,  John  Lewis,  M.D.  1901,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brown,  Philip  King,  M.D.  1893,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Buck,  Howard  Mendenhall,  M.D.  1882,  Boston,  Mass. 

Burrell,  Herbert  Leslie,  M.D.  1879,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy,  M.D.  1876,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carpenter,  Dudley  Newcomb,  M.D.  1896,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chase,  Hem  an  Lincoln,  M.D.  1887,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Copp,  Owen,  M.D.  1884,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cutler,  Elbridge  Gerry,  M.D.  1872,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cutter,  John  Clarence,  M.D.  1877,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Darling,  Asahel  EbEnezer,  M.D.  1872,  Killingly,  Conn. 

Dunham,  Carroll,  M.D.  1887,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Dunham,  Edward  Kellogg,  M.D.  1886,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Emerson,  Edward  Waldo,  M.D.  1874,  Concord,  Mass. 

Farlow,  William  Gilson,  M.D.  1870,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

FiTz,  Reginald  Heber,  M.D.  1868,  Boston,  Mass. 

Foster,  Clarendon  Atwood,  M.D.  1889,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Green,  Charles  MontravillE,  M.D.  1877,  Boston,  Mass. 

GreenlEaf,  Richard  Cranch,  M.D.  1870,  Lenox,  Mass. 

GrEENough,  Francis  Boott,  M.D.  1866,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jones,  George  Howard,  M.D.  1864,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  Harris,  M.D.  1898,  Readville,  Mass. 

Kimball,  George  Morrill,  M.D.  1884,  Concord,  N.H. 

McMoNAGLE,  Beverly,  M.D.  1876,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mead,  George  Nathaniel  Plumer,  M.D.  1886,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Miller,  George  Norton,  Jr.,  M.D.  1882,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miller,  Horace  George,  M.D.  1865,  Providence,  R.L 

MixTER,  Samuel  Jason,  M.D.  1879,  Boston,  Mass. 

MoFFiTT,  Herbert  Charles,  M.D.  1894,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Morrill,  Ferdinand  Gordon,  M.D.  1869,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norfolk,  Walter  Jenks,  M.D.  1873,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Perry,  John  Gardner,  M.D.  1863,  ^^w  York,  N.Y. 

Porter,  Charles  Burnham,  M.D.  1865,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Powers,  GborgB  Herman,  M.D.  186.5,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Richards,  George  Edward,  M.D.  1883,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Maurice  Howe,  M.D.  1877,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Wiluam  Lambert,  M.D.  1867,  Boston,  Mass. 
RoTCH,  Thomas  Morgan,  M.D.  1874,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ryder,  Godfrey,  M.D.  1880,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Sears,  Henry  Francis,  M.D.  1887,  Boston,  Mass. 
Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheever,  M.D.  1873,  Boston,  Mass. 
Shattuck,  George  Brune,  M.D.  1869,  Boston,  Mass. 
Shead,  Edward  W.,  M.D.  1901,  Eastport,  Me. 
Stevens,  Edmund  Horace,  M.D.  1867,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Street,  Charles  Carroll,  M.D.  1861,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sturgis,  Frederic  Russell,  M.D.  1867,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Thorndike,  Augustus,  M.D.  1888,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thorndike,  Townsend  William,  M.D.  1902,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wales,  Ernest  de  Wolpe,  M.D.  1899,  Boston,  Mass. 
Warren,  John  Collins,  M.D.  1866,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wheaton,  Charles  Augustus,  M.D.  1877,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wheeler,  Leonard,  M  D.  1870,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wilcox,  Reynold  Webb,  M.D.  1881,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Williams,  Jacob  La  Fayette,  M.D.  1848,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Frederick  Morse,  M.D.  1875,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Woodward,  Lemuel  Fox,  M.D.  1882,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Woodward,*  Samuel  Bayard,  M.D.  1878,  Worcester,  Meiss. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Adams,  Enoch,  M.D.  1851,  Litchfield,  Me.    Jan.  23,  1900. 
Adams,  Zabdibl  Boylston,  M.D.  1853,  Framingham,  Mass.    May  i,  19 
AiKSN,  EusHA  WiLBOUR,  M.D.  1 864,  Hingham,  Mass.     April  13,   18 
Amoky,  CharlBS,  M.D.  1832,  Boston,  Mass.     Feb.  10,  1898. 
Atkinson,  Roger  Trowbridgb,  M.D.   1898,  Portsmouth,  Va.     Nov. 

1902.' 
Barss,  Jambs  Richmond,  M.D.  1873,  Maiden,  Mass.     Oct.  24,  1898. 
Bbbbb,  Arthur  ApplBTON,  M.D.  1898,  Boston,  Mass.     March  n,  19c 
Bblt,  Charles  Bradford,  M.D.  1871,  So.  Boston,  Mass.     Aug.  23,  18 
Blanchard,  Henry,  M.D.   1840,   Dorchester,  Boston,   Mass.     Feb.  i 

1897. 
Blodgbtt,  Frank  Marcbixus,  M.D.  1870,  New  York,  N.Y.     Sept. 

1894. 
♦Bowditch,  Henry  IngBRSOLL,  M.D.  1832,  Boston,  Mass.     Jan.  14,  i& 
BowBN,  Sbranus,  M.D.  1876,  Boston,  Mass.     April  7,  1899. 
Briggs,  Charles  Edward,  M.D.  1856,  St.  Louis^  Mo.    June  17,  1894. 
Brigham,  Frank  Fontellb,  M.D.  1885,  Lynn,  Mass.     March  10,  19O; 
Brigham,  Franklin  Whiting,  M.D.  1865,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.     Feb. 

1899. 
Brown,  Buckminster,  M.D.  1844,  Boston,  Mass.  Dec.  24,  1891. 
BuBiBR,  Joseph  Augustus,  M.D.  1865,  Brookline,  Mass.  Nov.  24,  19^ 
Burdett,  George  Washington,  M.D.  1846,  Clinton,  Mass.  May  10, 18 
Carter,  Cyrus  Faulkner,  M.D.  1887,  Boston,  Mass.  June  14,  1893 
Clarke,  Samuel  Bartlbtt,  M.D.  1880,  Boston,  Mass.  June  23,  1894 
Clough,  Benjamin  Franklin,   M.D.    1869,   Worcester,   Mass.     May 

1899. 
CoDMAN,  Benjamin  Storer,  M.D.  1845,  Boston,  Mass.     Feb.  22,  1894 
Cooper,  Charles  Wendell,  M.D.  1877,  Northampton,   Mass.     Feb. 

1897. 
♦CoTTiNG,  Benjamin  Eddy,  M.D.  1837,  Boston,  Mass.     May  22,  1897. 
Couch,  John  Francis,  M.D.  1872,  Somerville,  Mass.    Jan.  4,  1903. 
Couch,  Joseph  Daniel,  M.D.  1883,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  March  16,  18 
Crehorb,  Charles  Frederick,  M.D.  1859,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Ma 

Nov.  8,  1893. 
Curtis,  John  Benedict,  M.D.  189 i,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.    Oct.  i,  18" 
CusHiNG,  Benjamin,  M.D.  1846,  Dorchester,  Boston,  Mass.     Oct.  16^  i8< 
Cushing,  Joseph  Whitney,  M.D.  1861,  Brookline,  Mass.     May  9,  i8< 

*  Honoraiy  mamber. 
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*Da  Costa,  Jacob  Mbndbz,  M.D.  1852  (Jciferson),  LL.D.  Harvard,  1897, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     Sept.  11,  1900. 
Davis,  Chari^Bs  Hbnry,  M.D.  1867,  Worcester,  Mass.    Sept.  16,  1897. 
Day,  AlbbrT,  M.D.  1866,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.     April  26,  1894. 
DSAN,  Edgar  Evbrbtt,  M.D.  1861,  Brockton,  Mass.     Dec.  31,  1892. 
DoLUvBR,  Gborgb  Carroll,  M.D.  1895,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1897. 
Donovan,  Hbnry  Vincbnt,  M.D.  1891,  Lawrence,  Mass.     Aug.  4,  1897. 
Dunbar,  Eugbnb  FillmorB,  M.D.  1880,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.     Feb. 

20,  1896. 
Eastman,  Edmund  Tuckbr,  M.D.  1850,  Boston,  Mass.     Nov.  7,  1892. 
Elliot,  Edward  Pearson,  M.D.  1882,  Danvers,  Mass.    Jan.  11,  1897. 
Fogg,  William  John  Gordon,  M.D.  1876,  So.  Boston,  Mass.     Feb.  27, 

1894. 
FoRRBST,  Robbrt  Francis,  M.D.  1898,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.     Sept.  12, 

1900. 
FoRSTER,  Edward  Jacob,  M.D.  1868,  Boston,  Mass.     May  15,  1896. 
FoRSYTHB,  Frank  Lyman,  M.D.  1877,  Providence,  R.I.     May  11,  1895. 
Foster,  Hubbard  Augustus,  M.D.  1871,  Buffalo,  N.Y.    June  16,  1903. 
Fox,  Charles  Leonard,  M.D.  1892,  Lowdl,  Mass.     Oct.  5,  1898. 
Fox,  Lorenzo  Sbath,  M.D.  1863,  Lowell,  Mass.    June  23,  1891. 
French,  George  Franklin,  M.D.  1862,  Minneapolis, .  Minn.     July  13, 

1897. 
French,  George  Morrill,  M.D.  1884,  Maiden,  Mass.     Feb.  23,  1900. 
FuRBER,  Edwin  Edgerton,  M.D.  1896,  Springfield,  Vt.     March  22,  1902. 
Gilbert,  John  Henry,  M.D.  1853,  Quincy,.  Mass.    Aug.  3,  1899. 
GiLMARTiN,  Peter  Paul,  M.D.  1865,  Detroit,  Mich.     April  i,  1893. 
Gould,  Lawrence  Mirvin,  M.D.  1877,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.     Oct.  7,  1900. 
Greeley,  Moses  Reuben,  M.D.  1850,  South  Weymouth,  Mass.     April 

23»  1895. 
Greene,  Nathaniel,  M.D.  1862,  Boston,Mass.    Feb.  27,  1902. 
Greenlbap,  Robert  Willard,  M.D.  1885,  Boston,  Mass.     April  28, 1901. 
GuNTER,  Adolphus  Byrum,  M.D.  1877,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Mass.     July 

15,  1901. 
♦Hagen,  Hermann   August,  M.D.  1840   (Konigsberg),  S.D.  Harvard, 

1887,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Nov.  9,  1893.. 
Harlow,  Edwin  Augustus  Warren,  M.D.  1846,  Wollaston,  Mass.     Oct. 

12,  1902. 
Harmon,  Samuel  Tappan,  M.D.   1881,  West  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  7,  1896. 
Hartnett,  Maurice  King,  M.D.  1859,  Boston,  Mass.     May  14,  1894. 
Hastings,  Joseph  Wilcox,  M.D.  1856,  Warren,  Mass.     Sept.  23,  1895. 
Hastings,  William  Henry  Howe,  M.D.  1868.    Feb.  16,  1900. 
Henchey,  John  Henry,  M.D.  1873,  Quebec,  Can.    July  25,  1901. 
Henshaw,  George  Bridges,   M.D.   1894,  Cambridge,   Mass.     Dec.   19 

1901. 

*  Honorary  member. 
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HiBBARD,  Olson  Mblvillb,  M.D.  1895,  Boston,  Mass.    Aug.  32,  1898. 
Hicks,  Hbrbbrt  Dexter,  M.D.  1879,  Amherst,  N.H.     April  10,  1891. 
Hill,  Edwin  Allen,  M.D.  1850,  East  Killingly,  Conn.    May  30,  1896. 
Hodges,  Richard  Manning,  M.D.  1850,  Boston,  Mass.    Feb.  9,  1896. 
Hodges,  William  Donnison,  M.D.  1881,  Boston,  Mass.     March  7,  1893. 
Holmes,  Howland,  M.D.  1848,  Lexington,  Mass.     Nov.  16,  1893. 
♦Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  M.D.   1836,  LL.D.   1880,  A.M.  Harvard, 

1889,  Boston,  Mass.     Oct.  7,  1894. 
HoLYOKE,  William  Cook,  M.D.  1872,  Boston,  Mass.     Nov.  6,  1896. 
HoMANS,  John,  M.D.  1862,  Boston,  Mass.     Feb.  7,  1903. 
HoMANS,  John,  2d,  M.D.  1882.  Boston,  Mass.     May  4,  1902. 
Hooper,  Frankun  Henry,  M.D.  1877,  Boston,  Mass.     November,  1892. 
Howes,  Woodbridge  RugglEs,  M.D.    1854,   Hanover,   Mass.     Feb.    5, 

1898. 
Huntington,  Alfred  Thomas,  M.D.  1898,  Boston,  Mass.     Feb.  13,  1899 
HusE,  Ralph  Cross,  M.D.  1866,  Georgetown,  Mass.    June  i,  1892. 
Jackson,  Alexander,  M.D.  1843,  Boston,  Mass.     Dec.  12,  1901. 
Jarvis,  John    Furness,  M.D.  1853,  Boston,  Mass.     Feb.  10,  1893. 
Jeffries,  John  Amory,  M.D.  1884,  Boston,  Mass.     March  26,  1892. 
Jenks,  Thobias  Leighton,  M.D.  1854,  Boston,  Mass.     Oct.  31,  1899. 
Johnson,  Amos  Howe,  M.D.  1865,  Salem,  Mass.     May  12,  1896. 
Jonah,  John  Mariner,  M.D.  i860,  Eastport,  Me.     Nov.  5,  1898. 
Jones,  Claudius  Marcellus,  M.D.  1875,  Boston,  Mass.    Jan.  24,  1892. 
Kelley,  George  Wallace,  M.D.  1878,  Camden,  S.C.     May  20,  1896. 
KemblE,  Arthur,  M.D.  1863,  Salem,  Mass.     Oct.  27,  1898. 
Kemble,  Laurence  Grafton,  M.D.  1883,  Salem,  Mass.    Aug.  7,  1899. 
Kidder,  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.  1893,  Fall  River,  Mass.    July  16,  1898. 
Kimball,  Horace,  M.D.  1834,  Plainville,  N.J.    June  10,  1895. 
King,  Stephen  Henry,  M.D.  1872,  Baltimore,  Md.     June  5,  1902. 
Larabee,  George  Herman,  M.D.  1864,  Suncook,  N.H.     Oct.  31,  1896. 
Latimer,  James  Abercrombie,  M.D.  1873,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.    Au^. 

II,  X893. 
Leach,  William,  M.D.  1856,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.     April  i,  1903. 
Lewis,  William  Albert,  M.D.  1851,  Moosup,  Conn.     April  20,  1895. 
Lindsey,  Marshall  Larkin,  M.D.  1863,  Athol,  Mass.     Feb.  10,  1898. 
LiNDSTROM,  Alfred  Herman,  M.D.  1894,  Boston,  Mass.    May  17,  1900. 
Locke,  Luther  Franklin,  M.D.  1849,  Nashua,  N.H.     Feb.  14,  1892. 
♦Lyman,  George  Hinckley,  M.D.  1843  (Pennsylvania),   Boston,   Mass. 

Aug.  19,  1891. 
Mack,  William,  M.D.  1838,  Salem,  Mass.     June  9,  1895. 
Mackenzie,  John  Milne,  M.D.  1890,  Fall  River,  Mass.    July  11,  1896. 
McGlynn,  Edward,  M.D.  1886,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.     July  26,  1895. 
McIntire,  Harvey  Graves,  M.D.  1848,  Concord,  N.H.     May  2,  1892. 
McNary,  Hugh  Flournoy,  M.D.  1863,  Lakeland,  Ky.     May  12,  1897. 

*  Honorary  member. 
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McSwAiN,  Angus,  M.D.  1873,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.     Sept.  29,  1893. 
Mann,  Frkdbric  Pottbr,  M.D.  1848,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     May  18,  1897. 
Martin,  Stephen  Crosby,  M.D.  1874,  Brookline,  Mass.     Nov.  5,  1893. 
Maynard,  John  Parker,  M.D.  1848,  Dedham,  Mass.     Feb.  26,  1898. 
Mecuen,  George  Edward,  M.D.  1875,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.     Oct.  21, 

1902. 
Merriman,  Joseph  Waite,  M.D.  1862,  Iquique,  Chile.      March  28,  1900. 
MiNOT,  Francis,  M.D.  1844,  Readville,  Mass.     May  11,  1899. 
*Moffatt,  George  Tufton,  M.D.  i860,  D.M.D.  Harvard,  1870,  Boston, 

Mass.     April  2,  1895. 
MoFPBTT,  Frank  Tifft,  M.D.  1870,  Littleton,  N.H.     July  12,  1896. 
Morse,  George  Mason,  M.D.  1843,  Clinton,  Mass.    Sept.  23,  1901. 
Nelson,  Charles  Danforth,  M.D.  1891,  Pomona,  Cal.     Nov.  28,  1900. 
Nelson,  David  Bachelder,  M.D.  1849,  Laconia,  N.H.     July  5,  1898. 
Nelson,  Samuel  Newell,  M.D.  1882,  Revere,  Mass.     Feb.  25,  1893. 
NiCKERSON,  Asa  Harden,  M.D.  1882,  Central  Falls,  R.I.     April  28,  1897. 
NoYBs,  Francis  Vergnies,  M.D.  1831,  Billerica,  Mass.     Aug.  13,  1893. 
Okie,  Howard,  M.D.  1869,  Boston,  Mass.     Oct.  29,  1902. 
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Address,  The  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  Alumni  Association,  care  of  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  8  The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  TWELFTH   ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hotel  Westminster, 
Copley  Square,  at  6.30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  24,  1903.  The 
President,  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  in  the  chair.  There  were 
about  150  members  present.  After  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  order,  the  President  requested  Dr.  John  G.  W.  Knowl- 
ton  to  read  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  last  meeting. 

THE    ELEVENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING,   JUNE   25,  1902. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
on  June  25  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  1 20  members  were  present.  The  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Blake,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary's  report  of  the  last  meeting 
was  read  and  accepted.  The  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H,'  Prescott,  then  sub- 
mitted his  report. 

Treasurer's  and  Auditors*  report  accepted. 

Dr.  D.  \V.  Chcever  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  A^^dical 
School.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the  committee  was 
appointed  to  criticise,  and  in  turn  invited  criticism  from  others. 

The  stmimary  of  this  commimication  is  as  follows: — 

Teaching  less  didactic,  more  clinical. 

Specialties  taught  largely  by  clinics. 

Recitations  in  sections  and  in  clini?s. 

Therapeutics  in  connection  with  cases. 

Chemistry  reduced. 

Medicine  and  surgery  to  be  taught  togethei". 

Common  cases  to.  be  tlwelt  on. 

The  touch  to  be  more  educated. 

A  change  in  the  perspective  of  studies. 

Examinations  largely  modified. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Blake  spoke  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  Drs.  Cheevei;,  Porter, 
and  Cabot.  The  nominations  for  Councillors  for  the  term  ending  1905  were 
made  and  voted  upon.  Dr.  Matthew  Vassar  Pierce,  '80,  of  Milton,  Mass., 
Dr.  Frank  Piper,  '93,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Cushing,  '95,  of  Bal- 
timore, were  elected.  By  request  of  the  President  the  Secretary  spoke 
on  the  methods  of  nominating  Councillors.  Heretofore  the  CoimciUors 
have  been  nominated  by  the  Coimcil  itself,  and  have  been  invariably 
elected  by  the  society.  This  practically  constitutes  the  Council  a  self- 
continuing  body.     The  Secretary  propose^  and  the  meeting  approved 
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some  method  similar  to  that  in  use  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College.  In  some  such  way  (or  by  postal-card  vote)  the  Association  itself 
would  have  a  universal  vote  in  nominating  Councillors.  There  also 
ought  to  be  some  method  of  deposing  those  Councillors  who  do  not  attend 
the  Council  meetings  and  of  appointing  others  in  their  places. 

The  subject  of  the  annual  dinner  was  then  taken  up.  After  consid- 
erable discussion  it  was  voted  by  the  meeting  that  a  triennial  dinner 
be  held  instead  of  an  annual  one.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  dues  be 
$3  in  the  year  1903,  and  $3  every  third  year  thereafter.  This  will  obvi- 
ate the  annojrance  of  sending  an  annual  assessment  of  $1. 

The  matter  of  a  quarterly  publication  by  the  society  then  received  ex- 
tended discussion.  It  seems  evident  that  the  interest  in  the  Assbdation 
is  not  now  what  it  should  be.  The  Association  offers  nothing  but  the 
tradition  of  a  common  Alma  Mater  as  a  recompense  for  joining  it.  It 
is  thought  by  the  Council  that  a  quarterly  publication  containing  such 
matters  as  might  be  available  concerning  the  Medical  School  and  our 
fellow-alumni  would  interest  many  members,  especially  those  living 
at  a  distance.  To  this  end  the  society  voted  that  Drs.  C.  J.  Blake  and 
G.  S.  Whiteside  be  appointed  a  committee  to  publish  such  a  journal. 
To  aid  in  this  work,  the  President  was  requested  to  appoint  as  many 
correspondents  as  he  might  see  fit  in  each  large  dty  and  each  State  in 
the  country.  A  list  of  those  men  who  have  already  consented  to  serve 
as  correspondents  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Dr.  %lake  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tinued relationship  of  the  individual  graduate  and  the  Medical  School 
in  the  interests  of  each. 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.m. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  gathered  in  Lecttu^-room  E,  where 

an  excellent  luncheon  and  punch  was  served.    This  to  take  the  place  of 

the  annual  dinner.  ^    ^   ^, 

G.  S.  Whitssidb, 

Secretary. 

The  report  as  read  was  accepted  by  the  Association.  The 
first  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Association  as  would  make  possible  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary.  It  was  voted 
to  change  Articles  IV.  and  V.,  Section  i,  of  the  Constitution 
to  read  as  follows : — 

Articlb  IV. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  ten  vice-presidents, 
a  secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  council  of  fifteen 
members.  The  president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  treasurer 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  council. 
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Articlb  V.    SacnoN  i. 

The  president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  treasurer  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Ballots  were  distributed  for  the  election  of  new  officers  to 
serve  the  Association  for  three  years.  Drs.  Charles  M.  Green, 
Charles  Williams,  and  John  G.  W.  Knowlton  were  appointed 
by  the  President  a  committee  to  collect  and  count  ballots. 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Green,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  announced 
that  the  following  officers  were  elected : — 

President, 
Charlss  Fou3N  Folsom,  M.D.  1870,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Ten  Vice-Presidents, 
John  Cai^vin  Wbbstbr,  M.D.  1867,  of  Chicago,  III. 
Fhkdbrick  Wiluam  Borden,  M.D.  1868,  of  Ottawa,  P.Q. 
Gborgb  Brunb  Shattuck,  M.D.  i86q,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Erasmus  Darwin  Lbavitt,  M.D.  1870,  of  Butte  City,  Monf. 
Bkvsri«y  Macmonagi^b,  M.D.  1876,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
ISADORB  Nathan  Bloom,  M.D.  1881,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Rbynou)  Wbbb  Wnxox,  M.D.  1881,  of  New  York,  N.Y. 
JosiAH  Nbwhaix  Hall,,  M.D.  1882,  of  Denver,  Col. 
Percival  Jambs  Eaton,  M.D.  1888,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Edward  Fitch  Gushing,  M.D.  1888,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Treasurer. 
WaUAM  Hbrbbrt  l^RBSCOTT,  M.D.  1 888,  of  Boston. 

Secretary. 
Gborob  Shattuck  Whitbsidb,  M.D.  1897,  of  Boston. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
John  G.  W.  Knowlton,  M.D.  1900,  of  Boston. 

Ballots  were  then  distributed  for  the  election  of  three  Coun- 
cillors to  serve  four  years.  64  ballots  were  cast.  Drs.  Clar- 
ence J.  Blake,  Henry  Jackson,  and  Malcolm  Storer  were  elected. 
The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read,  and  was  as  follows:^ 

FeUaw^members  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumm  Association, — I  here- 
with submit  the  annual  report  for  1902-03.  43  new  members  have  been 
admitted,  and  1 1  members  have  resigned. 
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The  Treasurer's  and  Auditors'  reports  were  accepted  by 
the  Association. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  business,  Dr.  A.  N. 
Blodgett  called  attention  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  to  extend  the  usefulness  and  increase  the  benefits 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  through  the  tuiion  of  this  library 
with  the  body  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Improvement,  with 
its  history  of  almost  a  century  of  scientific  and  Uterary  work. 
Dr.  Blodgett  thought  that  the  Alumni  Association  would  be 
interested  to  hear  from  the  President  of  the  Association  a 
short  account  of  the  changes  thus  far  effected,  and  the  further 
plans  under  consideration  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  the  library  to  practitioners  in  a  much  wider  radius  than 
had  before  been  possible. 

In  response  the  President  replied  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  both 
the  above-mentioned  societies  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
arrangement  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Blodg- 
ett consists  of  a  consolidation  of  the  former  Boston  Medical 
Library  and  the  former  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
which  newly  formed  organization  shall  combine  and  increase 
the  advantages  possessed  by  both  the  original  bodies,  in  the 
direction  of  widening  the  privileges  of  and  extending  the  access 
to  the  library,  greater  freedom  of  circulation  of  its  valuable 
resources  and  a  wider  extension  of  its  loan  and  reference  priv- 
ileges. Its  reading-room  is  already  utilized  to  a  most  unex- 
pected and  gratifying  degree  by  the  students  of  the  various 
medical  teaching  bodies  in  and  around  Boston,  and  the  recent 
enlargement  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Medical  Library 
justifies  the  hope  that  it  may  grow  in  influence  as  a  centre  for 
medical  research  on  a  still  more  extended  scale.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Medical  Library  to  the  development  of  the  other 
branches  of  our  science  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  feature  of  medical  interest  in  a  meeting  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  location  and  equipment  of  the 
edifices  for  the  housing  of  the  more  strictly  professional  facul- 
ties. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  7.45  p.m. 
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TRIENNIAL  DINNER. 


Immediately  after  the  business  meeting  the  members  of 
the  Association  assembled  in  the  dining-room  of  the  West- 
minster, where  the  individual  tables  were  daintily  decorated 
by  Harvard  roses,  the  gift  of  President  Blake. 

Orchestral  music  was  furnished  diuing  the  dinner. 

Little  Necks 
Wafers 

Consomm^  in  Cups 
Salted  Almonds 

Baked  Fillet  of  Sole  au  Vin  Blanc 
Hollandaise  Potatoes 
Cucumbers  Radishes  Olives 

Chicken  Patties  k  la  Reine 

Roast  Tenderloin  of  Beef  with  Mushrooms 
Mashed  Potatoes  String  Beans 

Princess  Salad 

Chocolate  Ice-cream  Vanilla  Ice-cream 

Macaroons  Assorted  Cake 

Crackers  Cheese 

Demi  Tasse 

The  guests  of  honor  were  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Drs. 
H.  P.  Bowditch,  J.  C.  Warren,  A.  T.  Cabot,  G.  B.  Shattuck, 
C.  P.  Folsom. 


ADDRF.SS  OF  PRESIDENT  CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE. 

The  members  of  this  Association  who  have  duly  read  their 
quarterly  journals  are  already  acquainted  with  the  project  of 
the  new  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University  and  its 
new  buildings;  but  there  is  something  to  be  said  further,  which 
we  shall  hear  to-night.     That  the  new  Medical  Department  of 
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Harvard  University  and  its  project  should  be  made  the  subject 
for  our  consideration  this  evening  commends  itself  for  two 
reasons:  — 

First,  that  it  is  a  considerable  and  important  addition  to  the 
Harvard  equipment;  second,  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  educa- 
tional movement  which  seeks  to  put  medical  education  in  this 
cotmtry  on  a  more  tmiform  basis  and  upon  a  higher  plane 
through  the  co-operative  action  of  our  great  imiversities. 

The  day  of  the  private  venture  in  medical  education  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  we  commemorate  in  this  gathering  not 
only  great  gifts  to  Harvard,  but  also  the  opening  of  the  new 
era  in  the  training  of  a  profession  than  which  none  other  con- 
fers greater  opportunities  for  social  service. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  as  a  guest  to-night  one  who 
has  both  foretold  and  helped  to  fulfil  the  coming  of  the  new 
era,  and  who,  moreover,  has  helped  to  make  the  participation 
in  its  coming  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  possible.  I  ask 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch  to  speak  to  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HENRY  P.   BOWDITCH. 

Mr,  President  and  Alumni  of  the  Medical  School, — I  am  rather 
sorry  we  should  begin  by  reversing  the  nattual  order  of  medical 
instruction,  and  bring  in  physiology  before  anatomy.  Descrip- 
tion of  structure  in  the  natural  order  should  precede  the  dis- 
cussion of  functions;  but,  as  you  have  called  upon  me  first,  we 
will  consider  this  a  case  where  function  determines  structm^. 
I  will  speak  therefore  of  the  functions  of  the  buildings,  and 
leave  it  for  those  who  follow  to  tell  how  functions  are  to  be 
provided  for  in  structure. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  in  considering  this  project 
of  ours  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  buildings  which  we  intend 
to  erect.  The  President  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
we  should  rattle  round  in  this  great  plant  of  ours  for  years  to 
come.  The  great  size  of  these  buildings  is  really  needed  and  de- 
termined by  the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  method  of  instruc- 
tion, which  has  been  recognized  as  a  very  important  thing  in 
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all  the  medical  sciences  for  a  number  of  years.  •  The  way  in 
which  the  laboratory  method  has  developed  in  the  last  few 
years  is  something  phenomenal,  and  I  fear  that  we  shall  all 
live  to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  feel  that  the  educational 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  that  direction.  It  is  as  possi- 
ble to  abuse  the  laix)ratory  method  of  instruction,  as  it  is  the 
didactic  method,  the  real  abuse  of  which  in  former  times  has 
led  to  this  reaction  we  are  now  contiemplating. 

We  have  to  be  careful,  therefore,  in  canying  out  this  new 
plan,  that  we  keep  within  wise  limits.  The  laboratory  method 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  personal  experience  of  the  person 
studying  gives  him  the  best  kind  of  knowledge.  What  a  man 
learns  in  the  laboratory  stays  by  him  much  better  than  any- 
thing taught  in  any  other  way. 

Impressed  by  that  truth,  I  think  some  parsons  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  other  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion. The  didactic  lecture,  the  text-book,  the  recitation,  have 
all  their  places  in  medical  instruction,  and  must  all  be  freely 
employed;  for  of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  every- 
thing by  laboratory  methods.  The  latter  are  exceedingly 
costly,  and  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time,  and,  as  educational 
methods,  must  be  employed  with  discretion,  in  order  not  to 
waste  the  students'  valuable  time;  for,  although  one  great  pur- 
pose of  instruction  in  science  is  to  ** train  for  power,"  as  Presi- 
ident  Eliot  says  (and  although  the  laboratory  method  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose),  we  must  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  every  medical  student  has  got  to  be 
equipped  with  a  certain  amount  of  information  regarding  the 
profession  he  intends  to  practise.  Therefore,  we  must  use 
with  moderation  a  method  not  well  adapted  to  convey  rapidly 
a  large  amount  of  information. 

In  fact,  to  learn  by  one's  own  experience  would  never  carry 
us  very  far.  CiviUzed  man  is  distinguished  from  the  savage 
by  the  fact  that  he  does  learn  by  others'  experience :  civilization 
depends  upon  the  power  of  man  to  do  that  very  thing.  To 
insist,  therefore,  that  the  laboratory  method  should  be  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  methods  of  instruction,  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  going  too  far. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  really  very  surprising  to  find,  when  a 
laboratory  course  is  properly  arranged,  how  much  valuable 
instruction  can  be  given  in  that  way.  When  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Porter,  proposed  to  put  capillary  electrometers  into  the 
hands  of  first-year  students,  I  smiled  at  the  idea.  It  is  a 
most  delicate  instrument  to  manage,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  first-year  students  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
I  thought.  He  didn't  think  so,  and  he  proceeded  to  con- 
struct capillary  electrometers  by  the  hundred,  and  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  students;  and,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  a  per- 
fect success.  Now  they  use  it  as  readily  as  they  use  the  scalpel, 
and  they  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  about  it.  And  so  it  is  with 
other  instruments.  Under  proper  instruction  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  that  students  cannot  do  in  the  way  of  laboratory 
work. 

Of  course,  the  amount  is  limited  by  the  considerations  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  The  didactic  lecture  must  of  course  always 
hold  its  place  in  every  scheme  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  lecturer  is  required  to  stand  between  the  students  and 
the  mass  of  literature  presented  to  them.  Any  student  begin- 
ning the  study  of  medicine  is  overwhelmed  and  dismayed  by 
the  amount  of  hterature  on  every  subject  which  he  studies, 
and  by  the  frequently  contradictory  statements  he  finds  in 
various  authors;  and  he  needs  some  experienced  person  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  mass  of  literature  on  a  subject,  to 
tell  him  what  he  can  afford  to  neglect,  to  guide  his  thoughts,  to 
point  out  essential  things,  and  save  his  time  in  that  way. 

In  the  second  place  the  lecturer  has  for  one  of  his  important 
functions  to  invite  thought  on  subjects  which  belong  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  science  which  Sir  Michel  Foster  has  so  aptly 
characterized  as  the  "penumbra '*  of  science.  He  says  that 
arotmd  a  nucleus  of  facts  there  is  always  a  penumbra  of  state- 
ments which  are  vague  and  even  contradictory  among  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  solidification  of  that  penumbra  which 
constitutes  the  advance  of  science.  Of  all  the  subjects  in  that 
penumbra  the  student  has  to  take  cognizance,  and  he  needs 
to  be  guided  by  a  mind  more  experienced  than  his  own,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  judge  where  the  weight  of  evidence  Ues. 
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Another  ftmction  of  the  lecturer  is  to  follow  step  by  step, 
historically,  some  portion  of  medical  science.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  instructive  to  the  student  than  to  see  how  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  day  has  been  reached  by 
groping  about, — sometimes  missing  the  track  and  coming  back 
to  it, — ^and  this  process  of  distinguishing  the  roads  that  may 
be  successfully  followed  from  those  which  are  no-thoroughfares, 
is  best  followed  under  the  guidance  of  the  lecturer. 

So  there  will  be  always  a  wide  enough  field  for  the  lecturer  in 
matters  of  education,  although  the  laboratory  method  has  come 
to  stay,  and  will  be  extended  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Another  great  reason  for  the  large  size  of  these  buildings  is 
to  provide  fully  for  research.  Noting  the  way  in  which  medical 
science  has  spread  in  various  directions,  we  can  scarcely  make 
our  provisions  too  ample;  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  any 
of  the  provisions  for  research  cut  down  in  the  buildings 
we  are  now  constructing. 

Another  important  use  for  these  buildings  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  the  Faculty  has  at  last  decided  to  put  into  practice 
the  system  which  has  been  used  so  long  in  Cambridge;  namely, 
the  elective  system.  It  was  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  medi- 
cine just  as  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  a  first-class  medical 
school  has  got  to  present  to  its  students  everything  which  any 
of  them  can  want  to  know  about  medicine.  Of  course,  if  you 
recognize  that  as  the  function  of  the  first-class  school, — ^to  teach 
everything  any  one  wants  to  learn, — the  necessity  for  the  elec- 
tive system  must  be  obvious  and  certain,  because,  if  the  school 
teaches  everything  anybody  can  possibly  want  to  learn,  it  must 
necessarily  teach  more  than  one  person  can  learn  in  the  time 
allowed.  Instead  of  a  four  years'  cotU"se  we  should  need  a  ten 
years'  course,  in  order  to  teach  everything  any  one  desired  to 
know. 

Now,  having  determined  the  necessity  for  the  elective  system, 
we  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  things  everybody 
must  know  in  order  to  be  doctors,  and  must  decide  where  the 
line  shall  be  drawn. 

Up  through  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  as  at  present 
arranged  the  work  is  compulsory.    The  Faculty  practically 
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says  to  the  young  man  when  he  gets  through  his  third  year: 
"Now,  my  young  friend,  you  have  learned  enough  to  be  a 
safe  practitioner  of  medicine.  We  think  you  have  learned 
enough  not  to  make  any  serious  mistakes  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  ordinary  disease;  we  think  you  know  enough 
to  call  in  a  specialist  when  your  own  knowledge  fails  you; 
we  think  you  know  enough  of  the  various  facts  of  medical 
science  to  apply  them  in  practice,  but  we  do  not  think  you  are 
worthy  of  the  Harvard  M.D.  degree.  If  you  want  that,  you 
must  stay  another  year,  and  in  that  year  devote  yourself  to  a 
wider  range  of  subjects.  If  you  want  to  fit  yourself  to  be  a 
general  practitioner,  take  the  courses  in  clinical  medicine  and 
clinical  surgery,  make  the  most  of  the  hospitals;  if  you  have 
any  desire  to  practise  some  specialty,  take  a  course  in  that 
direction, —  take  an  advanced  course  in  the  physiology  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  nervous  system,  or  in  any  other  department 
you  desire  to  devote  yourself  to.  Do  special  laboratory  work 
in  those  lines, — go  to  the  hospitals  where  those  diseases  are 
treated.  In  short,  do  whatever  will  fit  you  best  for  the  work 
of  your  life.'* 

Undergraduate  elective  work  is  not  intended  to  turn  out 
trained  specialists,  but  it  enables  men  to  specialize  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  could.  The  men  of  the  fourth  year 
have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  it,  so  it  is  too  early  to  speak 
of  results;  but  I  think  the  prospect  is  a  fair  one,  and  by  our 
next  triennial  dinner  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  report  results. 
In  the  mean  time  we  can  hope  that  the  new  buildings  wil|  not 
meet  with  any  untoward  accidents  in  the  process  of  their  con- 
struction.    And  on  that  subject  you  will  hear  from  others. 

The  President.  Some  years  ago  when  this  country  was 
ringing  with  congratulation  over  the  first  of  that  series  of  splen- 
did victories  which  have  served  to  keep  the  American  cup  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  the  Naturalists*  Club  decided  to  give  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Burgess,  the  yacht  designer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  club.  The  dinner  was  good,  the  after-dinner  speak- 
ing memorable.  Dear  Dr.  Hagen,  that  enthusiastic  entomolo- 
gist, I  remember,  broke  through  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure, 
and»  springing  to  his  feet,  said  he  was  glad  to  have  it  recognized 
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that  the  success  of  Mr.  Burgess  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  scientific  man,  that  he  was  a  scientific  entomologist;  and  he 
ventured  to  prophesy  that,  did  Mr.  Burgess  follow  lines  of  study 
of  the  American  insect  called  the  water-bug,  so  as  to  construct 
a  vessel  upon  them,  he  would  beat  any  one,  whether  he  sailed 
on  its  pack,  its  side,  or  its  pelly.  Colonel  Higginson  in  intro- 
ducing one  of  the  speakers  said:  ** Gentlemen,  I  desire  now  to 
introduce  to  you  one  whom  you  all  know,  whom  most  of  you 
revere,  and  whom  some  of  you  have  feared ;  a  man  who  to  Har- 
vard University  has  been  absolutely  lavish  in  the  gift  of  his 
intelligence,  his  intellectual  power,  his  judgment  and  his  earnest- 
ness; a  man  who  has  been  to  Harvard  University  a  most  gen- 
erous giver  of  his  splendid  talents,  but  who,  gentlemen,  has 
still  another  attribute.  Not  only  is  he  that,  but  he  is  a  most 
generous  inciter  of  others  to  giving, — President  Eliot."  Re- 
membering that  happy  phrase  of  Colonel  Higginson,  I  shall  call 
upon  our  next  speaker.  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  J.  COLLINS  WARREN. 

Mr,  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Alumni, — I  do  not  propose 
to-night  to  inflict  upon  you  what  I  think  to  most  of  you  is  an 
old  story, — particularly  to  those  of  you  who  have  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  plans  which  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  bring  about. 

I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  splendid  generosity  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  the  great  and  generous  public  of  this  good 
city  which  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  many  a  long  day 
in  sustaining  the  various  projects  for  education  which  have 
been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  from  our  Alma  Mater. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  up  into 
the  millions  in  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have  raised.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  good  will  of  another 
great  interest,  one  which  bids  fair,  if  all  goes  well,  to  supply  us 
with  clinical  material  on  a  scale  and  in  a  way  few  medical  de- 
partments of  universities  in  these  United  States  enjoy.  The 
trustees  of  the  Brigham  Hospital,  as  you  know,  are  heartily 
with  us  in  our  undertaking;  and  not  only  the  trustees  of  that 
estate,  which  mounts  also  into  the  millions,  but    the  trustees 
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of  some  of  our  special  hospitals,  have  from  time  to  time  joined 
in  the  procession,  and  have  finally  decided  to  unite  with  us  in 
this  undertaking.  I  presume  you  know  that  the  Children's 
Hospital,  with  its  brilliant  staff, — to  whom  the  distinguished 
Austrian  physician  could  bring  little  that  was  new  when  he 
made  his  triumphal  visit  to  this  country, — has  undertaken  to 
join  with  us,  and  build  a  new  hospital  upon  some  of  the  land 
upon  which  we  are  going  to  build. 

And  also  an  infant  industry  is  going  to  establish  itself  there 
in  a  small  hospital, — a,  hospital  presided  over  by  a  teacher  whose 
services  have  been  great  in  the  cause  of  the  nutrition  of  infants, 
that  important  part  of  our  medical  work  which  saves  perhaps 
more  lives  than  any  other, — carries  the  tender  life  through  the 
delicate  stages, — ^and  who  has  revolutionized  the  system  of 
infant  nutrition.  Although  he  may  not  yet  have  completed 
his  task,  he  has  started  a  movement  in  a  new  and  interesting 
direction,  which  promises  most  gratifying  results.  His  work 
has  been  recognized  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  most  signal  way,  and  in  a  way  to  gratify  us,  and 
make  us  feel  that  the  work  we  are  doing  is  appreciated  in  for- 
eign lands;  that  the  tide  is  really  turning,  that  we  are  not  going 
abroad  to  seek  knowledge,  but  men  on  the  other  side  are  look- 
ing in  this  direction  to  get  new  knowledge  from  us. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  wonderful  combination,  all,  unfortu- 
nately, still  on  paper;  but  the  time  is  gradually  drawing  near 
when  we  hope  that  it  will  materialize.  As  we  get  nearer  to  it, 
we  begin  to  realize  more  and  more  the  magnitude  of  our  under- 
taking, the  difficulties  in  its  path;  and  I  certainly  do  not  envy 
those  handling  the  problem  which  now  presents  itself  to  the 
University, — as  to  how  and  when  the  wheels  of  this  stupendous 
machine  shall  be  set  in  motion.  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to 
explain  to  you  more  in  detail  some  of  the  difficulties. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  express  the  hope  that  the  time  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  labor  troubles  we  are  now  beset  with, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  compass  it,  will  be 
solved. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  those  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  in  endeavoring  to 
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furnish  the  ** sinews  of  war'*  for  this  campaign  have  been 
steadily  at  work  in  the  mean  time,  and  yet  they  do  not  feel 
their  task  is  over  when  the  gifts  hitherto  announced  have 
been  presented  to  the  University.  They  have  been  striving 
to  round  out  and  perfect  the  details  of  the  work;  and  I 
am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  this  evening  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  as  you  have  heard  from  the  hps  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  a  meas- 
ure of  success,  and  that  the  President  was  able  to  announce  at 
Cambridge  this  afternoon  the  receipt  of  an  additional  gift 
of  $285,000  to  this  undertaking.  This  was  the  result  jointly 
of  two  gifts, — two  single  gifts  that  have  been  made  very  re- 
cently. The  one  might  be  called  a  magnificent  gift,  that  of 
$225,000,  which  added  to  a  previous  gift  will  make  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  build  one  of  the  stately  buildings  which  we  propose  to 
erect, — the  final  building  which  had  no  foster-mother. 

As  you  know,  the  three  buildings  at  the  back  of  the  group 
were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan.  The  fourth  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
CoUis  P.  Huntington.  The  donor  of  the  other  building  will 
not  be  announced  for  the  present,  in  deference  to  his  request.* 
But  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  teachers 
who  should  have  the  whole  of  the  credit  in  having  ** incited," 
to  use  the  term  the  President  has  used, — incited  this  gen- 
erous man  to  help  us.  By  skilful,  patient,  and  long-continued 
work  he  has  sustained  the  patient  through  the  trv'ing  hours 
of  illness,  and  has  finally  educated  him  (if  I  may  use  that 
expression)  to  the  great  needs  of  medical  education,  and  has 
inspired  him  to  do  this  work.  I  think  I  am  betraying  no  con- 
fidence in  mentioning  oiu"  genial  Professor  of  Neurology,  Dr. 
James  Jackson  Putnam. 

1  want  you  to  remember  our  dear  old  teacher  **  Morbid 
John,"  the  one  who  for  so  many  years  taught  us  the  macro- 
scopical  side  of  pathological  anatomy;  the  man  who  by 
example  showed  how  it  was  possible  to  devote  his  life  entirely 
to  a  single  branch  of  medical  science  in  a  most  unselfish  man- 
ner.    He  has  left  us,  but    has  left  behind  a  successor  who 

^  Mr.  David  Sears,  the  donor  of  this  building,  has  dhce  given  roe  peMdasion  to  revaal  his 
name.    See  page  625. 
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has  not  only  been  full  of  great  promise,  but  of  works  of  frui- 
tion, and  who  occupies  now  a  distinguished  position  among 
the  rising  men.  I  was  going  to  say  ** young  men";  but,  when 
I  realize  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  being  a  classmate  of  his,  I  hardly  like  to  allude  to  him 
in  that  way.  I  speak  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  the  son.  His  class- 
mate and  friend,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Morgan  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  Bacon,  has  wished  in  some  way  to  signalize  his  respect 
for  Dr.  Jackson  as  a  friend  and  as  a  fine  type  of  a  member 
of  our  profession,  and  he  has  added  the  remaining  $60,000 
to  the  previous  gift  of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
a  curatorship  of  the  Medical  Museum,  and  endowing  the  Mu- 
seum itself  with  an  income  for  carrying  on  its  work.  So  the 
Medical  Museum  will  have  practically  an  endowment  of  $100,- 
000  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  allotted  for  it. 

These  two  instances  indicate  the  line  of  work  in  which  our 
committee  are  engaged.  Dr.  Bowditch  and  myself  have  pre- 
pared recently  a  circular  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  school 
in  the  future, — the  professorships  which  are  still  unendowed, 
and  not  only  the  endowment  of  the  professorships,  but  the 
endowment  for  original  research;  and  we  have  shown  that  it. 
it  possible  for  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  medical  education 
and  medical  research  to  give  sums  of  almost  any  size  which 
will  enable  them  to  aid  our  work.  A  full  professorship  may 
need  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  I  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  what  has  been  termed  by  one  of  our  professors 
*'the  sweating  system  **  will  go  by,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  offer 
salaries  of  sufficient  amount  to  tempt  the  most  distinguished 
scientists  from  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

The  endowment  of  $100,000,  or  endowments  of  $50,000  or 
$60,000.  will  be  sufficient  to  nm  the  different  professorships 
which  still  remain  unprovided  for.  The  smaller  sums,  like 
$25,000  or  $50,000,  will  give  an  income  to  carry  on  research 
in  any  of  the  departments.  We  hope  to  have  in  each  depart- 
ment a  Departmental  Library,  and  the  smaller  gifts  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

So  you  see  a  great  work  of  this  kind  is  never  fully  completed : 
there  is  always  something  more  to  be  desired,  and  we  are  only 
now  on  the  threshold  of^our^work. 
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And  I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  we  look  to  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  alumni,  and  the  younger  men  coming  after  you, 
for  aid  in  this  undertaking,  to  throw  yourselves  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  cause,  and  to  influence  by  particular  efforts 
the  men  of  wealth,  the  great  men  whom  the  great  prosperity 
of  this  country  is  producing  now  an  a  gigantic  scale,  and  to 
turn  their  thoughts  in  this  direction,  so  that  not  only  we  shall 
be  able  to  develop  a  great  medical  university  here,  but  that 
our  example  will  be  followed  by  other  institutions  scattered 
all  over  the  country. 

I  would  not  imply  by  this  that  we  alone  are  in  the  van,  be- 
cause we  have  other  great  institutions  which  we  emulate,  like 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  country,  of  which  we  have  an 
honored  representative  here  to-night,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. With  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  active 
work  going  on  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  and  our  work 
here,  I  think  we  can  look  forward  with  great  pride  toward 
the  advancement  of  medicine  in  the  future. 


The  President.  Gentlemen,  with  all  this  fruitage  of  en- 
deavor, with  all  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  its  applica- 
tion, one  body  has  finally  and  conclusively  to  deal, — that 
body  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  unique  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  absolute  control  and  determinate  responsibility 
in  any  educational  institution  in  the  world, — the  body 
known  ^s  the  "Corporation  of  Harvard  College,"  that  court 
of  final  resort.  The  Corporation  is  fortimate  to  have  in  its 
membership  two  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
Harvard  Medical  School  is  so  fortunate  as  to  claim  one  of 
those  members  as  its  graduate,  and  I  will  therefore  ask  Dr. 
Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  to  speak  as  a  medical  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  University. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  TRACY  CABOT. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-alumni  of  Harvard, — I  highly 
appreciate  this  office  of  bringing  to  this  assembly  assurance 
of  the  great  interest  the  President  and  Fellows  take  in  the 
medical  sons  of  the  college.     I  am  sure  our  Alma  Mater  has 
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no  more  loyal  sons  than  the  men  who  take  her  medical  degree. 
Some  of  you  are  already  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and, 
naturally,  your  first  love  has  been  given  elsewhere ;  but  the  fact 
that  you  selected  the  Harvard  Medical  School  for  your  higher 
education  is  a  greater  compliment,  is  a  more  striking  sign  of 
confidence,  on  that  very  account.    '  / 

Harvard  recognizes  and  knows  that  she  can  rely  upon  you 
for  the  promotion  of  her  welfare  in  all  ways  in  your  power. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  given  when  Dr.  Coley,  a 
resident  of  New  York  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  seconded  so 
efficiently  the  efforts  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  notably  those  of 
Dr.  Warren,  in  procuring  money  for  the  new  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Warren  has  just  told  you  of  these  added  gifts  to-day  of 
$285,000.  Why  is  the  community  so  ready  to  support  this 
school?  Because  they  believe  that  it  stands  for  medical  re- 
search :  they  know  that  medical  research  is  a  paying  business. 
Not  for  the  workers  perhaps,  not  for  the  men  who  make  the 
research  so  much  as  for  the  community. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  Commencement  dinner  at  which  Mr. 
Morgan's  great  gift  was  announced,  I  sat  next  to  a  man  I  might 
describe  as  a  hard-headed  busiritess  man  of  New  York ;  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  mention  him, — Mr.  James  Stillman. 
Before  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Morgan's  gift,  when  Mr.  Still- 
man  had  no  idea  of  our  aspirations  for  the  Medical  School  here, 
he  himself  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  theme  of  how 
much  the  community  owed  to  the  men  pursuing  medical  re- 
search, and  to  what  extent  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rich  men  of 
the  country  to  adequately  support  that  research.  He  said  he 
had  talked  this  matter  over  with  others  of  his  associates,  and 
found  it  was  the  general  feehng  among  wealthy  men  in  New 
York  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Now  what  is  being  done  to  make  this  place — the  Medical 
School — favorable  for  research?  We  have  to  provide  for 
clinical  research  and  laboratory  research.  I  divide  them, 
and  yet  I  think  they  lie  very  closely  together.  It  seems 
to  me  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  are  more  and  more  resembling 
the  laboratory,  the  work  is  becoming  more  scientific,  laboratory 
methods  are  being  carried  on  more  and  more  thoroughly,  and 
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really  medicine  is  getting  to  a  state  in  which  we  can  term  our 
clinical  work  as  scientific  as  we  do  our  laboratory  work. 

Dr.  Warren  has  told  you  that  the  Brigham  Hospital  has 
joined  its  forces  with  us.  and  agreed  to  build  upon  a  portion 
of  our  land  already  purchased  of  us.  They,  as  you  probably 
know,  have  agreed  to  give  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College 
a  right  of  nomination  of  their  surgeon  and  physician.  So  it  is 
possible  in  calling  a  professor  from  a  distance,  for  us  to 
oflFer  him,  besides  a  professorship  in  the  school,  the  clinical 
material  adequate  for  his  needs  as  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Warren  has  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Children's 
Hospital  has  moved  there,  but  he  did  not  state  to  you  that  the 
trustees  of  that  hospital  have  agreed  to  practically  the  same 
arrangement. 

The  Samaritan  is  also  coming  to  that  same  neighborhood. 
The  Free  Hospital  for  Women  is  within  easy  reach  by  cars, 
where  some  of  the  best  gynecological  practice  is  available.  By 
having  our  clinical  professors  from  the  great  hospitals  of  the 
city,  with  clinical  teachers  attached  to  those  institutions,  it 
seems  to  me  the  Harvard  Medical  School  is  going  to  control 
about  the  largest  clinical  laboratory  in  the  country. 

Those  are  the  clinical  possibilities.  The  scientific  work  has 
been  going  on  for  years  in  a  highly  creditable  order,  making  it- 
self felt  throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the  world.  To 
state  a  few  of  the  more  important  contributions,  I  mention 
Professor  Theobald  Smith  at  the  head  of  the  bacteriologists  of 
this  country:  his  work  on  malaria  is  world-wide  wherever 
microbes  exist.  His  work  in  producing  anti-toxine  has  been 
of  the  very  greatest  service  in  this  coimtry.  In  the  recent 
attacks  upon  the  management  there  at  West  Roxbury,  I 
think  the  only  thing  brought  out  was  the  great  difficulties  he 
labored  under  to  produce  the  great  results  he  did  produce. 
There  is  no  question  he  might  do  better  work  with  a  better 
plant,  but  that  he  is  doing  excellent  work  we  all  know. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  Cancer  Investigation.  I  think  we 
can  all  of  us  feel  proud  of  that  investigation.  It  Seems  to  me 
the  position  they  have  taken  is  a  conservative  one,  not  rushing 
to  conclusions,  but  testing  all  facts  carefully  and  making  a  soUd 
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advance;  not  reaching  for  phantoms,  but  standing  on  firm 
ground  as  they  go  step  by  step, — a  spirit  in  the  work  which  is 
very  creditable,  and  the  spirit  which  prevails  among  our  labora- 
tories. 

Lastly,  you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Cotmcilman,  and 
that  of  his  co-workers,  on  small-pox.  Whatever  the  future  may 
show  in  regard  to  that,  there  is  no  question  Dr.  Councilman 
has  put  that  subject  forward,  and  very  possibly  has  reached 
as  close  to  the  explanation  of  the  etiology  of  small-pox,  as  any 
one  now  can. 

Another  thing  that  makes  this  school  a  specially  favorable 
place  for  research  is  the  fact  of  the  advanced  position  our  city 
and  Commonwealth  have  taken  in  the  matter  of  contagious 
diseases.  The  arrangement  they  have  made  for  isolation  of 
those  diseases  makes  Boston  a  very  favorable  place  for  research 
in  that  field,  which  is  at  present  untilled,  and  from  which  the 
greatest  results  may  be  hoped. 

For  these  workers,  as  Dr.  Warren  has  just  said,  we  need 
money  to  more  nearly  pay  them  their  worth.  It  will  be 
money  well  spent  for  the  community.  I  would  make  one 
suggestion  in  addition  to  those  Dr.  Warren  has  made.  He 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  endowing  a  professorship  with 
$100,000.  I  hope  that  the  income  of  $100,000  will  not  long 
be  regarded  the  proper  salary  for  a  professor  in  these  scien- 
tific branches.  Already,  it  seems  to  me,  present  incomes  are 
all  too  small;  and  that  talk  with  Mr.  Stillman  convinced  me 
that  the  business  men  of  the  country  begin  to  think  so,  too ; 
and,  when  they  are  fully  impressed  with  that  fact,  the  men 
who  work  in  these  laboratories  will  be  adequately  paid. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  Medical  School 
buildings.  On  Monday  Dr.  Walcott,  the  chairman,  and  I,  the 
other  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  upon  these 
buildings,  conferr^  with  our  architect.  We  heard  the  bids  of 
the  various  contractors,  and  I  miist  say  that  our  hearts  were 
rather  low.  The  price  of  building  material  and  of  labor  have 
gone  up  so  enormously,  in  fact,  the  possibility  of  getting  labor 
is  so  uncertain  at  this  time,  that  the  contractors  were  unable 
to  bring  their  bids  down  within  the  money  we  felt  we  had  at 
our  present  disposal  for  these  buildings. 
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The  additional  funds  spoken  of  lift  a  part  of  the  load  from 
our  minds,  but  I  think  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the  present  is 
the  time  when  we  can  immediately  go  ahead.  I  heard  it  said 
the  other  day  that  the  man  who  would  undertake  building  now 
must  be  very  reckless  or  very  rich. 

We  shall  not  go  into  this  until  we  can  see  our  way  through. 
After  revising  om*  plans  a  little,  we  may  be  able  to  go  ahead 
in  the  near  future. 

The  situation  that  I  have  described  is  a  reason  for  delay, 
and  this  is  not  a  bad  time  to  make  a  pause;  for  with  our 
classes  diminished  in  numbers,  owing  to  the  requirement  of  an 
A.B.  degree,  the  present  building  takes  care  of  the  work 
better  than  in  the  past  few  years.  The  pause  is  but  a  tem- 
porary one,  and  with  the  resources  we  have  and  hope  for,  we 
aim  at  a  result  of  which  no  city  need  be  ashamed. 

The  President.  With  what  has  been  thus  far  said  we  as 
members  of  the  medical  profession  are  naturally  somewhat 
acquainted.  We  can  more  readily  tmderstand  plans  for  edu- 
cational processes  than  plans  for  the  housing  of  those  educa- 
tional processes;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how 
materials  shall  be  handled,  and  what  those  materials  shall  be. — 
what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  cubic  area  of  the  building 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  teachers  in 
a  large  medical  school, — when  we  come  to  face  such  a  problem 
as  that,  we  seek  for  information.  Naturally,  we  go  to  the 
fountain-head  thereof,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  the  firm  of  Shepley,  Rutan 
&  Coolidge,  having  charge  of  the  plans  and  of  the  construction 
of  the  new  buildings  of  the  medical  department  of  Harvard 
University. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  A.  COOLIDGE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen^ — It  is  my  privilege  to-night 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  new  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  I  perhaps  may  be  able  to  make  clear  to  you  wherein 
the  buildings  differ  in  principle  from  the  older  schools  which 
have  been  successively  outgrown. 

In  the  first  place,  not  only  are  the  old  buildings  inadequate 
in  size,  but  they  are  inadequate  for  the  modem  methods  of 
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teaching;  and  it  seemed  wise,  if  possible,  to  so  construct  the 
new*  buildings  that  they  should  be  capable  of  change  as  the 
requirements  for  teaching  change  in  the  future.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  the  following  arrangement  has  been  adopted: 
There  are  four  Laboratory  Buildings,  each  of  which  contains 
two  laboratory  wings,  and  each  wing  is  devoted  to  a  sepa- 
rate department,  except  in  the  case  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology. Between  and  connecting  these  wings  are  the  am- 
phitheatres, with  the  libraries  over  them.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  ampitheatres  and  libraries  are  equally  accessible 
to  both  departments  in  a  building;  and,  naturally,  the  de- 
partments which  are  most  closely  affiliated  are  placed  in  the 
same  building,  such  as  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemis- 
try, Anatomy  and  Histology,  Hygiene  and  Pharmacology, 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Surgery  has  several  locations 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  contemplated.  The  front  of 
these  laboratories  faces  a  quadrangle  which  is  215  feet  wide 
and  520  long;  and  the  Administration  Building  forms  the  end 
of  the  quadrangle  opposite  Longwood  Avenue,  from  which  is 
the  main  approach. 

This  arrangement  allows  the  Ls,  or  wings,  to  be  extended 
as  the  future  growth  of  the  school  may  require;  and,  when 
they  have  been  extended  until  they  are  216  feet  long,  they 
can  be  connected  together  in  the  rear,  forming  a  parallelogram 
around  an  open  court  112  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide.  This 
will  treble  the  capacity  of  each  laboratory  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  light  or  the  architectural  design. 

The  fundamental  essentials  of  a  good  medical  school  build- 
ing are  plenty  of  light,  good  ventilation,  and  rooms  adapted 
in  size  and  equipment  to  their  uses.  The  rooms  in  the  new 
buildings  are  lighted  by  high  windows,  which  allow  the  light 
to  be  as  good  in  the  rear  of  the  room  as  at  the  windows. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  the  laboratories  are  adaptable 
to  changes  in  teaching.  This  is  accomplished  by  dividing 
longitudinally  each  Laboratory  L  by  a  nine-foot  corridor 
which  has  hollow  walls  on  each  side,  in  which  are  placed  the 
heating  and  vetitilating  flues.  The  laboratories  are  on  leach 
side  of  this  corridor,  and  consist  in  general  of  unit  n)0ms  23 
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feet  deep  and  50  feet  long,  which  accommodate  sections  of 
twenty-four  men.  The  end  walls  of  these  units  are  of  terra- 
cotta, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bearing  walls  of  the 
building,  so  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to  take  down  these 
partitions  and  increase  the  size  of  the  unit  if  the  needs  require 
it.  The  outside  walls  are  four-foot  piers  and  six-foot  windows, 
which  gives  really  a  unit  of  ten  feet,  so  that  each  thirty-foot 
room  can  be  subdivided  into  three  rooms  of  ten  feet  each, 
which  is  done  in  many  cases  where  an  instructor's  room  is 
needed  near  a  section  teaching-room.  In  the  .  Physiological 
Chemistry  Building  the  corridor  is  omitted,  and  the  main 
laboratory  goes  across  the  full  width  of  the  wing;  and  this 
can  be  extended  at  the  farther  end,  as  may  be  required.  In 
the  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  Building  the  plan  is  decidedly 
diflFerent.  One  L  is  devoted  to  two  large  teaching  labora- 
tories that  have  desks  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  students. 
These  laboratories  are  each  twenty  feet  highj  and  are  placed 
one  over  the  other.  The  other  L  is  devoted  entirely  to  re- 
search work,  and  has  four  ten-foot  stories,  which  correspond 
to  the  two  twenty-foot  stories  on  the  teaching  L  side. 

In  preparing  the  new  plans,  many  of  the  plans  of  German 
laboratories  were  studied,  and,  whereas  some  of  them  are 
very  instructive  in  the  details  and  fittings,  they  were  not  adapt- 
able to  our  needs,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  system  is  differ- 
ent from  ours,  the  professor  living  in  the  school,  with  his 
private  laborator>'^  joining  the  main  laboratory,  and  the  whole 
plant  being  finished  without  reference  to  future  extension, 
which  renders  their  problem  easier  to  solve,  . 

The  style  of  the  buildings  is  quiet  is^nd  dignified,. an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Greek.  They  will  be  of  brick  with'Stone  trimmings, 
and  all  connected  by  a  corridor  which  runs  from  the  first  floor 
of  each  of  the  four  laboratory  buildings  to  the  basement  of 
the  Administration  Building.  In  this  latter ;  building  >  are 
the  ofiices.of  the  school,  a  general  reading-room  for,  the  stu- 
dents, and' last,  but  not/ least,  a. room  for  the. alunmi..  Above 
are  four,  different-sized  lecture-rooms y  and  on,  the;  thinl  floor 
is'  the. Warr^in  Museum,  which  extend^  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  building  and  has  two  gallery  floors.  ;.....  ^ 
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I  see  by  the  invitation  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Blake  that 
this  is  a  triennial  dinner.  I  hope  most  sincerely  that,  when 
you  come  to  the  next  triennial,  the  buildings  will  be  able  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  President.  I  am  sure  I  express  your  feelings  when 
I  say  we  are  indeed  indebted  to  these  gentlemen,  our  guests 
and  speakers,  who  have  fulfilled  for  us  the  promise  of  the 
announcement  in  the  call  to  this  dinner. 

**You  done  get  deaded, — you'se  done  get  deaded.  Why, 
mother  said  we  wuz  all  in  the  hands  of  an  imscruperlus  provi- 
dence,*'—  which  was  a  part  of  the  conversation  of  two  little 
darkies;  and  one  continued,  "I  has  done  what  I  doed,  and 
I'm  a-goin'  to  get  deaded.*' 

In  other  words,  under  the  administration  of  this  Associa- 
tion the  term  of  the  President  is  limited  to  three  years,  and 
provision  is  made  for  his  successor.  I  wish  my  successor  as 
much  joy  as  I  have  had  in  the  three  years  of  my  service  for 
you;  and  in  taking  leave  I  have  to  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for 
allowing  me  to  remain  in  your  councils  by  the  election  of  to-day, 
so  that  I  may  for  another  three  years  keep  in  touch  with  yo\ir 
Alumni  Association  thoughts  and  what  it  has  to  do,  and  may 
be  here  to  see  the  fruition  presaged  by  our  last  speaker. 

May  I  ask — and  I  don't  need  to  ask — for  my  successor  that 
which  you  gave  me  three  years  ago,  and  which  I  shall  always 
remember  with  both  pride  and  pleasure, — the  glad  hand  of 
welcome?  Gentlemen,  the  President  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association, — Dr.  Charles  FoUen  Folsom. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  C.  P.  FOLSOM. 

Fellow-members  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association, — 
I  have  always  considered  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be 
thought  worthy  to  follow  my  friend  Dr.  Blake,  and  I  deem 
it  especially  so  to  succeed  him  in  the  high  honor  to  which 
you  have  chosen  me  this  evening.  . 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  great  kindness  and  con- 
fidence. Our  Association  has  lived  a  dozen  years,  and  I  think 
that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it. has  more  than  justified 
its  existence.  Scattered  abroad,  throughout,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  .we  are  by. this  relation  of  material  assist- 
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ance  to  each  other  in  some  of  the  larger  questions  of  medical 
practice  involving  the  welfare  of  our  patients.     And  by  a  glance 
at  our  bulletins  we  are  able  to  know  where  to  send  our  friend 
for  sound  advice  when  in  difficulties  away  from  home. 

What  is  more,  we  have  been  able  to  widen  the  influence  of  the 
Harvard  spirit, — an  influence  which  has  been  most  potent  for 
good  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  These  witnesses 
of  our  usefulness  are  more  than  sufficient  of  themselves ;  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  chief  motive  of  our  founders 
was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  men  who  aspired  to  make  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  outdistance  its  rivals  in  this  country, 
and  who  will  not  rest  content  until  they  have  made  it  the  first 
in  the  world. 

When  I  received  my  degree,  the  Catalog  announced  nineteen 
teachers :  the  following  year  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty- 
six.  The  only  examination  which  we  were  required  to  pass,  be- 
sides a  dissertation  upon  a  medical  subject,  was  ten  minutes 
before  each  of  nine  professors, — ninety  minutes  in  all.  Now  a 
recognized  degree  in  arts,  literature,  science,  or  philosophy, 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School;  the  announce- 
ment of  teachers  is  144;  the  examinations  required  during  the 
four  years'  prescribed  course  comprise  six  day^  of  hard  labor, — 
more  than  six  days  of  eight  hours  each,  not  including  a  great 
amount  of  practical  work  which  must  be  satisfactorilv  per- 
formed in  laboratory,  dispensary,  and  hospital;  and  eighty- 
eight  summer  courses  are  now  open  to  the  student  in  medicine. 

This  bare  statement  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  vast  progress 
in  medical  education  at  Harvard  in  the  past  generation,  and 
this  progress  itself  but  feebly  indicates  the  hard  struggle  against 
that  failure  to  grasp  the  situation  misnamed  conservatism, 
which  has  been  necessary  to  the  great  end  now  in  sight. 

One  of  the  many  leading  workers  next  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  has  been 
done,  delivered  two  memorable  addresses, — one  to  the  medical 
students  in  1870,  and  one  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1890,  describing  the  situation  and  the  needs  of 
medical  education  in  this  country,  noting  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  in  twenty  years,  and  outlining  the  work  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  for  the  future. 
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Soon  after  the  first  of  these  addresses  a  quiet,  scholarly  gen- 
tleman called  at  Dr.  White's  office  in  Park  Square,  and  intro- 
duced himself  by  saying,  *'My  name  is  Emerson."  The  Con- 
cord philosopher  had  read  the  report  of  his  address,  and  had 
taken  the  pains  to  come  to  see  an  entire  stranger,  to  shake  his 
hand  and  congratulate  him  upon  his  courage  and  independence, 
his  foresight,  his  wisdom,  his  spirit  of  progress  and  of  truth. 

This,  the  real  *' Harvard  spirit,"— the  spirit  of  the  seer  and 
the  prophet, — is  the  advance-guard  of  our  civilization. 

For  many  years  the  Harvard  Medical  School  was  the  only  one 
in  this  country  that  had  a  distinct  professorship  of  pathological 
anatomy ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  quoting  Dr.  Bigelow's 
address  on  medical  education  in  America  in  1871,  **that  the 
comparatively  exact  standard  of  medical  knowledge  in  this 
country  has  been  largely  due  to  the  accurate  and  distinguished 
observer  who  for  so  many  years  held  that  chair." 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  our  eminent  surgeon  again  in  his 
address  un  Science  and  Success  in  1859,— ''that  as  a  medical 
community  we  are  characterized,  if  by  any  eminence,  by  a  high 
standard  of  honorable  conduct."  If  it  is  true  that  we  stand 
for  character,  we  owe  it  to  the  many  physicians  and  others, 
earnest  workers,  like  our  great  teachers,  Emerson  and,  Jeffries 
Wyman,  who  have  done  their  own  thinking. 

We  have  just  pride  in  our  traditions,  and  the  inspiring  story 
that  we  have  heard  this  evening  only  adds  to  our  confidence 
in  the  future.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  the  many  and 
difficult  problems  in  medical  education  are  not  yet  by  any 
means  all  solved,  and  that,  so  far  as  influence  lies,  we  are  here 
to  help. 

For  the  present  at  least  much  of  that  help  must  be  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  creating  a  sound  public  sentiment.  On  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  the  University,  thirty  men  besides  the  President 
and  the  Treasurer,  there  are  only  two  physicians.  Any  young 
man  who  leaves  Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  no 
matter  how  barely  earned,  no  matter  how  narrowing  his  life 
thereafter,  acquires  the  right  in  five  years  to  vote  for  the  men 
who  are  to  be  Overseers  of  the  Medical  School  as  well  as  of  the 
College ;  and  yet  our  graduates,  whose  training  at  the  present 
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tinie  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  have  no  power  of  choice  in 
the  Board  of  Overseers  unless  they  have  also  the  Harvard 
bachelor's  degree. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  creditable.  It  will  cease  just 
as  soon  as  those  who  control  the  situation  fully  comprehend 
what  we  and  they  are  doing.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  justice, 
fair  play,  and  sound  policy,  and  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  the 
utmost  that  its  opponents  can  do  is  to  postpone  its  final 
settlement.  Can  it  be  wise  for  Harvard  not  to  enlist  in  her 
service  the  men  going  East  and  West  and  South  and  North  to 
become  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  to  direct  very  many  of 
the  channels  of  private  munificence,  or  to  decline  to  give  them 
as  their  just  dues  any  fair  right  that  will  tend  to  increase  their 
dignity  or  self-respect  as  sons  of  Harvard  and  useful  members 
of  a  profession  with  grave  responsibilities  ? 

Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  to  change  the  character  or  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  nor  could  we  if  we  would.  In 
a  material  way  there  is  not  another  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  cannot  profitably  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Medical 
School,  what  energy,  trained  intelligence,  high  ideals  and 
hard  work  can  do,  where  the  community  approves  our  work 
and  is  grateful  to  help  us. 

Perhaps  there  is  still  a  lesson  which  the  College  might  be 
wise  not  to  be  too  late  in  learning  from  the  Medical  School. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  again  most  heartily  for  your  very 
great  kindness. 
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NOTES. 


The  additignal  gift  of  $^25,000,  added  to  a  previoup  gift  of 
$25,000  by  Mr.  David  Sears,  will  enable  the  Corporation  to 
place  upon  the  building  devoted  to  Hygiene,  Pharmacology, 
and  Surgery  tjie  honored  name  of  a  representative  Boston 
family, — a  name  which  for  a  century  has  been  associated  with 
all  that  is  best  of  Boston  enterprise  and  culture,  and  one 
which  more  recently  has  he^n  represented  in  our. ranks  by 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears,  the  brother  of  our  benefactor,  wha  not 
only  by  his  example,  but  by  his  aid  and  sympathy,  h^s  given 
a  strong  impetus  to. m^ical  .research. 


At  the  annual  conv^tipn  pf  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, of  which.  J^residpnt  Eliot  was  president,  papers,  were 
read. by  Professor  Clarepce  J !  Blake  (1865)  and  Dr...Myles 
Standish  (1879)  on  "What  Teachers  need  to  know. about  Sense 
Defects  and  Impediments.*' 


The  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  lield!  in  Boston,  June 
lb,  1903.  Papers  were  read  by  bts.  H.  L.  Burtell  (1879), 
Samuel  J.  Mixtef  (1879),  of  Boston,"  John  C.  Mimro'(i885), 
of  Boston,  Homer  Gajg^e  (1887),  of  Worcester, '  Roscoe  W. 
Swaii  (18*82);  of  ^^orcesteri  Paul  iTibfndike  (1888),  of  "feoston, 
Hubert  6.  \XTlbur  (18(90),  of'  Fall ''  fiiver,  rfehry  F.  Hewes 
(1895),  of  "Boston,  Elliot' P.  jbsliri' C1895),'  of-  fiostbn.  The 
Shaftuck  ijecture  wks  giVeri  by  Dr.  Theobald  Sitiith'(Hdn.), 
of  Boston.  Subject,  '^**f he  Sources,  FavoririgConditioiis,  arid 
PrqphyJaxiSiOf  JJaiaria.iii  Temperate »  Climates,  with  Special 
jReference  to. .  Massachu^tts. ' ' . .  The  iollowing.  .oifiiceTS . .  were 
elected;  pr^idpit,  Pr,,. George  E.  Francis  (18)^3)*  9i  Worces- 
ter; vice-president,  Dr.  Jaihes  F;  A;  Adams  (1866),' of*  Pitts- 
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field;  treasurer,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Buckingham  (1874),  of  Boston; 
corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Swan  (1864),  of 
Brookline;  recording  secretary,.  Dr.  Francis  W..  Goss  (1869), 
of  Roxbury;  and  librarian,  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Brigham  (1868), 
of  Brookline.  

The  members  should  see  that  their  names  and  addresses 
are  correctly  given  in  the  Catalog  of  the  Association.  If 
any  error  has  been  made,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association  if  you  will  kindly  notify  the 
Secretary.  

The  recent  failure  of  the  Norcross  Brothers,  contractors, 
does  not  affect  the  time  of  beginning  work  on  the  buildings 
of  the  new  Medical  School,  as  the  court  has  allowed  them 
the  privilege  of  carrying  out  their  contract.  The  grotmd  has 
been  broken,  and  the  preliminary  stakes  have  been  driven. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  of  marble.  The  material  which  has 
been  found  is  satisfactory  to  the  architects,  and  the  Medical 
School  Committee  have  saved  $70,000  by  purchasing  the  marble 
from  the  Norcross  quarries.  It  is  expected  that  the  buildings 
wiU  be  finished  in  twenty  months. 


Through  the  efforts  of  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  broadening  influence  of  the  Boston  Medical  Li- 
brary, many  rare  and  unique  volumes  have  been  added  to 
its  shelves.  Such  works  can  only  be  obtained  by  personal 
search  through  private  libraries  that  are  to  be  sold  or  packed 
away  in  some  obscure  garret.  Many  standard  books,  which 
do  not  deal  wholly  with  medical  subjects,  often  have  rare 
aQd  interesting  allusions  to  medicine  and  the  profession.  In 
such  a  volume  was  fotmd  the  accompanying  paragraph^  which 
is  of  interest  medically  as  well  as  historically: — 

'''In  the  course  of  his  ''meditations^^  upon  the  emotimis 
which  the  imnynetice  of  approaching  death  seems  to-  awaken, 

•Tnnalatlon  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Blodgett  (1871)  from  "Reflexions  nor  les  Granda  Honaics  Qui 
Sb»|  Hf)n.m  I^kwuptaml,"  A^naterdun,  MDCCI«y UL 
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this  unknown  author  indulges  his  humor  in  the  narrative  of 
the  closing  scene  in  the  lives  of  two  celebrated  women,  toward 
whom  the  attention  of  our  readers  will  be  certainly  attracted. 
He  writes:  "It  is  not  necessary  to  study  the  taste  of  great 
women,  in  order  to  observe  that  they  would  much  prefer  to  be 
considered  pretty  and  possibly  somewhat  foolish  than  to  be  re- 
garded as  'spirituelle,'  but  not  graced  by  personal  attrac- 
tions. This  preference  which  they  give  to  beauty  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  sentiment  common  to  the  entire  sex.  Even 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  exempt  from  it.  In  defiance  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  Throne,  in  spite  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  opposition  of  the  customs  of  State  and  etiquette 
of  the  royal  court,  she  gave  a  princely  reward  to  a  young 
Hollander,  who  had  pronoimced  her  only  'beautiful.*  ...  I 
concede  with  pleasure  that  she  was  gifted  by  birth  with  those 
qualities  which  in  other  princesses  are  only  the  result  of  long 
training.  Jealous  of  her  power  and  accustomed  to  make 
herself  feared  by  her  subjects,  she  united  in  her  character 
as  great  courage  and  decision  in  life  as  of  indifference  toward 
death.  Read  what  I  have  found  recorded  in  the  'Secret 
M^moires'  of  a  famous  Italian,  named  Vitorio  Sin.  This 
queen,  being  seated  (propped  ?)  in  her  bed,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor,  and  one  finger  in  her  mouth,  ordered  her  usual  mu- 
sical concert  in  her  apartment,  to  which  she  seemed  to  listen 
with  an  inconceivable  joy,  and  breathed  her  last  sigh  in  the 
midst  of  its  harmonies. 

"I  allow  myself  to  join  to  the  name  of  Elizabeth  that 
of  Annie  de  Boleyn,  her  mother.  Famous  on  account  of  her 
power  and  grandeur  no  less  than  for  her  sufferings  and  degra- 
dations, she  descended  from  the  Throne  only  to  mount  the 
scaffold.  .  . .  Annie  de  Boleyn  was  subject  to  extreme  and 
unexpected  variations  of  spirit  during  the  period  of  her  im- 
prisonment. By  turns  she  wept  and  sang,  passing  in  a  mo- 
ment from  joy  to  extreme  sadness.  When  upon  the  scaffold, 
she  asked  of  the  executioner  'if  he  understood  his  duties  well,' 
and  immediately  burst  out  in  peals  of  uncontrollable  laughter." 
These  accounts  would  seem  to  verify  the  ancient  proverb, 
"Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementia." 
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PHILIPPINE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  fight  or  march  in  this  country  is  fraught  with  difficul- 
ties and  terrors ;  long  tramps  through  mud  or  dust,  or  through 
the  dense,  vine-choked  vegetation,  with  insufficient  food, — 
nothing  but  hard  tack  and  coffee  for  several  hours,  at  times, 
— to  be  surprised  constantly  by  a  stealthy  foe  in  ambush, 
ready  to  spring  on  you  with  Remington,  bayonet,  or  bolo.  A 
boloman  might  at  any  time  jump  from  the  rice  grass,  and  cut 
your  shoulder  in  two.  One  day  the  officers  went  into  a  shack, 
made  cofiFee,  and  were  eating  and  having  a  good  time,  when 
we  heard  a  noise  in  the  bamboo  sticks  overiiead.  A  Filipino 
concealed  there  fired  upon  us.  The  gun  went  off,  but  did  not 
hit  any  one. 

Another  day,  while  marching  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
we  were  Surprised  by  the  sudden  whizzing  of  bullets,  one  of 
which  struck  our  sergeant*  Our  company  spread  out  through 
the  bushes,  but  the  bullets  still  flew  toward  the  open  space 
where  the  sergeant  had  fallen.  In  a  short  time  the  company 
<!losed  upon  the  attacking  party,  and  found  that  it  consisted 
of  one  man,  who  probably  had  been  waiting  hours  for  us  to 
come  up,  so  that  he  could  kill  some  of  us.  Another  way 
they  fight'  is  to  climb  into  trees  near  an  encampment,  and  shoot 
down  at  the  officers  while  they  arc  eating.  In  this  way 
General  Logan  was  shot. 

We -have  about  five  thousand  FiHpino  soldiers,  whom  we 
have  taught  to  use  Remingtons. 

The  natives  have  a  respect  for  soldiers:  they  are  afraid  of 
us^and  do  not  hesitate  to  nm  away  upon  occasions.  In  the 
hospital  we  found  it  necessary  to  have  in  native  doctors: 
otherwise  •  the  -  patients  would  not  even  take  notnishment, 
through  feah  .     < 

.  -  I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  lower  classes.     There  are  thou- 
sands of  them'  who  are  not  to  be  trusted.    They  are  virtually 
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slaves, — one  head  man  to  a  town.  The  villages  are  nothing 
but  bamboo  shacks.  In  the  provinces  and  districts  the  chief 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  mayores  and  civico-military  governors. 

The  higher  classes  are  people  of  refinement  and  education. 
They  are  Spanish  through  and  through.  At  a  reception  or 
opera  you  will  see  hundreds  in  full  evening  dress,  magnificent 
jewels  and  Paris-made  gowns  on  the  women,  and  every  man 
with  his  crush  hat.  The  promenade  is  crowded  with  carriages 
every  fine  evening.  They  support  Italian  opera  in  Manila 
from  November  until  March,  forty  performers  from  Rome 
in  the  company.  The  natives  have  a  passion  for  playing  upon 
musical  instruments,  and  execute  European  pieces  with  great 
success.  They  have  an  excellent  orchestra  composed  of  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  trained  natives.  Their  voices, 
however,  are  strident  and  harsh. 

Manila  has  a  fine  university,  which  turns  out  more  grad- 
uates than  Harvard  and  Yale  combined.  It  is  conducted 
by  religious  men,  and  in  addition  to  the  ethical  training  they 
give  a  very  thorough,  comprehensive  education.  Within 
the  town  walls  stands  a  fine  cathedral,  as  large  as  a  small  town, 
and  many  other  spacious  churches  belonging  to  the  different 
religious  orders.  The  people  are  very  devout,  and  on  fiestas 
(feast-days)  you  will  see  long  processions  of  uniformed  men, 
with  bands  of  music,  thousands  of  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
many  beautiful  floats.  They  stop  before  the  large  crosses 
in  the  squares,  which  correspond  to  the  stations  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  here;  and  I  have  seen  thousands 
of  mothers,  some  of  them  people  of  the  highest  class,  holding 
up  their  babies  to  the  Virgin,  and  kneeling  in  the  mud.  It 
is  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

There  are  many  wealthy  natives  in  Manila,  their  fortunes 
being  derived  mainly  from  sugar  and  coffee.  But  their  rev- 
enues from  coffee  have  very  materially  diminished  of  late 
years  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  coffee  bug,  which  prac- 
tically ruins  the  crop. 

There  is  another  class,  the  Mestizos  Chinos,  the  offspring 
of  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers.  These  people  are  very 
shrewd,   and  are  an   influential  element  in   the '  Philippines. 
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They  control  almost  all  the  business  and  small  banking  con- 
cerns. I  remember  one  of  them  whom  I  knew  very  well.  He 
was  very  well  educated,  and  practised  dentistry  in  Manila. 
One  day  I  said  to  him,  **Do  you  ever  have  any  insiurecto 
feeling?"  He  said:  **No,  I  never  do.  I  do  not  believe  in  it, 
because  I  know  that  we  have  not  a  single  chance;  but,  if  the 
time  ever  does  come,  every  dollar  I  have  will  go  to  the  help 
of  my  country." 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  every  mouthful  of  hay  for  our  horses 
and  cattle  from  the  United  States.  The  grass  is  all  infected 
with  glanders  and  tubu.  There  is  the  terrible  cattle  pest 
which  we  are  trying  to  stamp  out.  Out  of  a  large  herd 
transported  from  the  United  States,  only  three  survived  the 
pest.  The  carabao  is  employed  in  tillage  and  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  as  corre- 
spondents in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly: — 

Arizona. — Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 
Caufornia. — Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  1303  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Abbott,   1872,    32  South    Raymond    Avenue, 
Pasadena. 
Colorado. — Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
Connecticut. — 
Florida. — 

Gborgla.. — Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  W.  Liberty  Street,  Savaxinah. 
Idaho. — 
Illinois. — Dr.  F.  S.  Churchill,  1890,  583  E.  Division  Street,  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana. — Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  W.  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Kansas. — 

Kentucky. — Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  Louisville. 
Mains. — Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. — Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more. 
Massachusetts. — Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson,  1893,  Springfield. 
Dr.  P.  E.  Truesdale,  1898,  28  N.  Main  Street,  Fall 
River. 
Michigan. — Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  Detroit. 
Minnesota. — Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri. — Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. — Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 
New  Hampshire. — Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins,   1899,  the  Pembroke,  Man- 
chester. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey. — ^Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  12  Plymouth  Street,  Montdair. 
New  York. — Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  W.  50th  Street,  New  York 

aty. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  533  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 
North  Carouna. — Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 
North  Dakota. — 
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Omo. — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 

Orbgon. — Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquan  Block,  Portland. 

Pbnnsyi^vania. — Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Rhodb  Island. — Dr.  Donald  Churchill,  1899,  369  Broad  Street,  Provi- 
dence. 

South  Carolina. — 

Tennessbb.— Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  711^  Market  Street,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Texas.— Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 

U.S.  Army.— Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.  1895,  Fort  Schuyler,  New 
York  City. 

U.S.  Navy. —  Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  care  of  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

Utah. — 

Vermont. — 

Virginia. — 

Washington. — 

West  Virginia. — Dr.  R.  McBaird,  1882,  11 37  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin. — Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 

Dominion  of  Canada. — 

New  Brunswick.— Dr.  W.  E.  Dcinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 

Newfoundland. — Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 

Nova  Scotia. — Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth.   • 

Province  of  Quebec. — 

Province  of  Ontario. — 

Foreign  Countries. — 

Australia. — Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Orattan  Street,  Carlton,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


PERSONAL. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  Beverly  McMonagle  (1876)  has  removed  to  590  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Le  Moyne  Wills,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
College  of  Medicine,  University  of  South  California.  Dr.  Wills  has  an 
interesting  five-page  illustrated  article  in  California  SUUe  Journal  of 
Medicine'  on  "Ununited  Fractures  of  Lower  Extremity." 

Dr.  R.  D.  Barber  (1866),  of  Corona,  has  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks' 
vacation  visit  to  the  Piny  Woods,  of  the  Arizona  Mountains,  6,700  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  that  most  won- 
derful of  chasms,  two  hundred  miles  long  and  six  thousand  feet  deep. 
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We  learn  that  Dr.  T.  H.  Tojmbcc  Wight  (1901),  although  not  intend- 
ing to  practise  at  present,  passed  the  California  State  examination  in  good 
form  and  with  high  markings. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA."! 

The  finest  thing  done  in  this  section  in  which  some  of  the  Harvard  men 
have  had  a  hand  is  the  organization  of  the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Slope,  patterned  largely  after  the  Kew  York  society. 
Any  regular  physician  in  good  standing  west  of  the  Rockies  may  become 
a  member.  The  movement  is  deservedly  popular,  and  is  already  ex- 
tending from  California  into  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Oregon. 

Dr.  William  Martens  Ogden  (1866)  is  now  settled  very  pleasantly  in 
Pasadena,  and  has  already  a  lucrative  practice  His  classmates  will 
remember  that  after  graduating  he  went  abroad,  and  studied  tmder  Sir 
James  Y.'  Simpson  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  was  in  the  Paris  Hospital 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  still  is  warlike,  and  is  ready  to 
exchange  shots  with  any  alumnus  who  remembers  him.  Address  535 
Eldorado  Street,  Pasadena. 

Dr.  C-  E.  Vaughn,  1856,  was  on  the  local  committee  having  charge  of 
the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
California,  held  at  Santa  Barbara,  April  21-23,  1903. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. 

Dr.  Carroll  E.  Edson  (1892),  recently  appointed  to  the  medical  staff 

of  the  new  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients,  has  been    visiting  in 

Boston  during  the  siunmer.     Dr.  Edson  is  president  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 

tain  Club. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Pfeiffer  (1884)  has  been  re-elected  one  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  State  University  at  Boulder,  Col. 

ILLINOIS. 
CmcAGO. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Churchill  (1890)  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Suffcdk 
Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  on  "The  Blood 'in  the  Ty- 
phoid of  Children."  , 

Dr.  Henry  Hooper  (1869)  has  been  spending  his  vacation  at  the/ Huron 
Mountain  Club  in  Northern  Michigan. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Capps  .(^895)  has  been  appointed  assistant  physician 
to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Dr;  Henry  Hooper,  186.5,  is .  president  of  the  medical,  staff  ofPaasa- 
vant  Hospital,  Chicago.  .    '. t 
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INDIANA. 
Indianapous. 
Dr.  Fletcher  Hodges  (1902)  is  arranging  a  new  office.     He  is  visiting 
physician  to  the  Door  of  Hope  Maternity,  the  Eleanor  Hospital,  and  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  is  assistant  in  theory  and  practice  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Woodbury  (1899),  of  Natick,  Mass.,  visited  this  city  for  a 
week  in  April. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Smith  (1880),  of  Westbrook,  after  a  severe  attack  of 
cholecystitis,  lasting  several  months,  is  again  in  good  health  and  has 
resumed  practice. 

Dr.  Waltjer  M.  Spear  (1896),  of  Rockland,  as  vice-president  of  the 
Maine  Medical  Association,  occupied  the  chair  during  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Witherle  (1881),  of  Portland,  lias  been  appointed  a  visit- 
ing physidan  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  and  also  instructor  in  neu- 
rology in  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Gustave  A.  Pudor  (1892),  of  Portland,  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  dermatology  in*  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Small  (1898),  of  Portland,  has  been  appointed  demon- 
strator of  histology  in  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Stephen  D.  Brooks  (1882)  is  now  stationed  at  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  Custom  House,  Savannah,  Ga. 

MARYLAND. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Green  was  elected  president  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  (1895)  responded  to  the  toast  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  William  S.  Bryant  (1888),  formerly  of  Cohasset,  is  now  located  at 
33  East  33d  Street,  New  York  City.  Office  hours,  ii-i,  and  by  appoint- 
ment. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Cummings  (1900)  has  opened  an  office  at  550  Centre  Street, 
Newton.     Office  hours,  1.30-3  p.m. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Davis  (1899)  has  removed  to  144  Cabot  Street,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Harris  B.  Haskell  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  188  Woodland  Road, 
Aubumdale,  Mass.     Office  hours,  2-3  and  7-8. 
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Dr.  Irving  J.  Fisher  (1900)  has  opened  an  office  at  478  Waltham  Street, 
West  Newton.     Office  hours,  1.30  to  3,  7-8  p.m. 

Dr.  J.  Forrest  Bumham  has  removed  to  383  Haverhill  Street,  Lawrence, 
Mass.     Office  hours,  9  a.m.,  2-4,  and  7  p.m. 

Dr.  William  H.  McBain  (1901)  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  opened 
an  office  at  456  Pleasant  Street,  Maiden. 

Dr.  Richard  Collins  (1900)  has  opened  an  office  at  547  Main  Street, 
Waltham.     Office  hours,  2-3  and  7-8  p.m. 

Dr.  Richard  Henry  Thompson  (1898)  and  Alzada  Mary  Chase  announce 
their  marriage  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  on  April  28,  1903. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington  (1888),  of  Lowell,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Society  at  Baltimore,  April  20,  entitled  "Dr. 
Samuel  FuUer  of  the  'Mayflower,'  1620:  The  Pioneer  Physician  of 
America." 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Mackay  (1898),  of  Clinton,  annotmces  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Edith  Ware  Church,  of  Lawrence. 

Dr.  Charles  Moline  {1903)  is  practising  in  Sunderland,  Mass. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Clapp  (1902)  is  practising  in  Ware,  Mass. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Foster  (1880),  of  Cambridge,  formerly  surgeon -major  of  the 
5th  Infantry  for  some  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  War,  has  been  ap- 
pointed medical  director  of  the  2d  Brigade. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Burke  (1903),  24  Saville  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  August  1 
began  at  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  on  a  sixteen  months'  appoint- 
ment. 

Boston. 

Drs.  James  G.  Mumford  (1890),  William  A.  Brooks,  Jr.  (1891),  and 
Charles  A.  Porter  (1892)  have  been  appointed  assistant  visiting  surgeons 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Drs.  Hugh  Cabot  (1898),  Lincoln  Davis  (1898),  and  Hugh  Williams 
(1898)  have  been  appointed  to  the  stu'gical  staff.  Out-patient  Department, 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  (1864),  of  Boston,  spoke  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
Nova  Scotia,  July  2,  1903,  on  "The  Buried  Absorbable  Suture,  its  Value 
in  Surgery." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Painter  (1895)  announces  the  birth  of  a  son.  May  10, 
1903. 

Dr.  Philip  C.  Knapp  (1883)  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  Department. 

Dr.  Calvin  G.  Page  (1894)  was  a  del^^te  to  the  Intemati6nal  Medical 
Congress  at  Madrid,  Spain,  in  April. 

Dr.  Alfred  A.  Wheeler  (1894)  has  removed  to  479  Beacon  Street. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke  (1901)  has  been  appointed  to  the  Medical  Out- 
patient Department  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Professor  William  T.  Councilman  (Hon.  1899)  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians. 
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Dr.  Walter  C.  Howe  (1898)  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Sixrpcal 
Out-patient  Department  of  Boston  City  HospitaL 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  Larxabee  (1897)  has  had  an  office  at  Hull  during  July  and 
August. 

Dr.  Horace  Binney  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  i  Biarlborough  Street. 

Dr.  William  C.  Mackie  (1898),  of  Boston,  was  married  to  Christine  Marie 
Warberg  at  Fyen,  Denmark,  Jtme  i,  1903. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Gross  (1869)  has  been  at  Sorrento,  Me.,  for  the  past 
month. 

Dr.  John  B.  Hawes,  2d  (1903),  acted  as  marshal  for  1903  at  the  last 
Commencement. 

The  third  edition  of  "The  Roentgen  Rays  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  by 
Dr.  Fiands  H.  Williams  (1877),  is  published  by  the  MacmiUan  Company. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford  (1873)  has  been  appointed  professor  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery;  Drs.  Maurice  H.  Richardson  (1877)  and  Herbert  L.  Burrell 
(1879),  professors  of  clinical  surgery;  Drs.  Newton  S.  Bacon  (1899)  and 
L3rman  S.  Hapgood  (1901),  assistants  in  hygiene.  Dr.  John  H.  McCollom 
(1869)  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  contagious  diseases. 

Dr.  Robert  Amory  (1866),  of  Boston,  is  president  of  the  Pot  and  Kettle 
Club  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Dr.  Alfred  A.  Wheeler  (1894)  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  McLean  Hill  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.H.,  Jime  18,  1903. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Bicknell  (1900)  has  been  at  Swarapscott  during  the  summer. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Morse  (1878),  112  Marlborough  Street.     Office  hours,  ii-i. 

Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch  (1879)  announces  office  hours  10-12  at  506 
Beacon  Street. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch  (1868)  has  been  elected  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Dr.  Bowditch  has  been  made  the  F.  L.  Higginson  Professor 
of  Physiology.  This  chair  has  been  endowed  by  the  children  of  George 
Higginson. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Taylor  (1891)  annotmces  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  June 
7.  1903- 

Dr.  William  H.  Sayward,  Jr.  (1899),  has  been  resident  phyadan  at 
Point  Lookout  Club  during  the  summer. 

Dr.  G.  H.  M.  Rowe  (1868)  delivered  the  annual  address  to  the  nurses  at 
IvOng  Island  Hospital,  Boston,  June  20,  1903. 

Dr.  Percy  G.  Knickerbocker  (1901)  is  practising  in  Allston. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Burrage  (1888)  has  removed  to  282  Newbury  Street, 
comer  of  Gloucester  Street.  Office  hours,  2-4  p.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays;  other  days  by  appointment. 

Dr.  Sidney  A.  Lord  (1894)  announces  the  birth  of  a  son,  May  26,  1903. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  O'Ndl  (1897)  announces  the  birth  of  a  son,  May  8,  1903. 

Dr.  George  G.  Sears  (1885)  has  recently  returned  from  Banff  Springs 
Hotel,  Rocky  Motmtains. 

Dr.  W.  B.  McVey  (1892)  is  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Boston. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Green  (1851)  has  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Historical  Society  "A  Third  Supplementary  List  of  Early  Ameri* 
can  Imprints."  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the  copious  notes 
he  has  put  a  great  deal  of  antiquarian  information,  often  of  an  amusing 
nature. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford  (1873)  has  been  appointed  visiting  orthopedic  sur- 
geon to  the  Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston. 

Dr.  Harold  Walker  (1898)  has  finished  the  aural  service  as  house  siu-geon 
at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  is  now  located 
at   65  Boylston  Street.     Ofl&ce  hours,  12-2.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Saunders  (1899)  ^s  married  to  Carrie  Himter  Sibley  at 
Spencer,  Mass.,  April  22,  1903. 

Dr.  Luther  G.  Paul  (1899)  has  removed  to  657  Boylston  Street.  Office 
hours,  2-3  P.M.  Dr.  Paul  has  been  appointed  district  phy^cian  and  as- 
sistant to  Out-patient  Department,  Carney  Hospital. 

Dr.  George  S.  Whiteside  (1897)  has  retiuned  recently  from  Europe. 

Dr.  Wilder  Tileston  (1899)  ^s  been  appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of 
Long  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  Simon  F.  Cox  (1900)  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
Long  Island  Hospital. 

Drs.  John  C.  Munro  (1885)  and  John  T.  Bottomley  (1894)  have  resigned 
from  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  have  accepted  appointments  to  the 
staff  of  Carney  Hospital. 

Dr.  George  A.  Leland  (1878)  is  aural  surgeon  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  William  E.  Chenery  (1890)  has  removed  to  222  Huntington  Avenue. 
Hours,  1-3  daily,  also  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Young  (1896)  has  recently  returned  from  Maine. 

Dr.  John  L.  Morse  (1891)  has  resigned  from  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

Drs.  Elisha  Flagg  (1901)  and  David  Cheever  (1901)  have  returned  from 
Europe.  They  have  been  appointed  to  the  Anatomical  Department  of 
the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Chase  (1901)  was  married  to  Miss  Knox  at  Andover,  Mass., 
June  20,  1903.     Office,  308  Marlborough  Street. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Manahan  (1899)  has  been  on  the  "Reliance"  during  the 
summer. 

Dr.  Frank  L,  D.  Rust  (1897)  was  married  to  Miss  Ethel  Haskins  in  New 
York  City,  Sept.  29.  1903. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Hartwell  (1895)  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough  (1896)  have  pub- 
lished a  research  on  Chronic  Cystic  Mastitis  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Ewing  Taylor  (1903),  175  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  For 
next  year  Dr.  Taylor  is  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology at  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Jacques  (1876)  is  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for 
Epileptics. 
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Dr.  Horace  D.  Arnold  (1889)  has  removed  to  427  Beacon  Street,  Boston: 
Office  hours,  2.30-3.30  p.m. 

Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck  (1863),  <^^  Boston,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Wadsworth  (1865)  has  resigned  as  professor  of  ophthalmology 
at  the  Medical  School. 

Professor  C.  B.  Porter  (1865),  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  loving-cup  by  the  surgical  class  of  1903. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Richardson  (1903),  of  Concord,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  house  officer  at  Long  Island 
Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Cheney  (1885)  has  removed  to  126  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait  (1890)  is  vice-president,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett 
(1886)  is  treasurer,  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Whitney  (1903)  is  a  resident  house  physician  in  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Williams  (1865)  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  called  "Stud- 
ies on  the  Leucocytes."  He  is  doing  original  work  with  the  microscope 
on  spleen  corpuscles. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  J.  H,  Woods  (1900)  has  been  studying  in  India, 
at  Poona,  Benares,  and  Cashmere. 

Fall  Rivbr. 

Dr.  George  L.  Richards  (1886),  president  of  the  Rhinological,  Laryngo- 
logical,  and  Otological  Section,  A.  M.  A.,  is  making  an  tmintemipted  con- 
valescence from  typhoid  fever.  He  was  one  of  thirty-three  patients  sup- 
posed to  have  been  infected  through  the  milk  supply  from  one  farm. 

Dr.  John  H.  GifFord  (1884)  has  been  at  Falmouth  during  the  month  of 
August. 

Dr.  Roger  H.  Dennett  (1902),  who  located  in  this  city  last  auttmm,  has 
removed  to  Adamsville. 

Dr.  Hubert  G.  Wilbur  (1890)  read  a  paper  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  June  9,  1903,  entitled  "The  Medical  Treatment  of  Gastric 
Ulcer." 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Gordon  (1885),  chorister  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Fall 
River,  has  spent  the  summer  with  his  family  at  his  new  and  magnificent 
summer  home  in  New  Hampton,  N.H. 

Dr.  Edmund  F.  Curry  (1897)  has  been  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Fall  River  City  Hospital. 
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Springpibld. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bates  (1890)  is  occupying  his  new  residence  at  55  Chestnut 
Street,  where  he  also  has  his  office. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Bacon  (1898)  has  removed  his  office  to  6  Chestnut  Street. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Seelye  (1889)  and  family  spent  the  summer  at  Isleford,  Me., 
where  'he  has  recently  built  a  summer  cottage.  A  son  was  bom  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Seelye  in  February  last. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson  (1892)  has  removed  his  laboratory  to  177  State 
Street ;  residence,  83  Maple  Street. 

Dr.  Philip  Kilroy's  address  is  now  "The  Kenson,"  Chestnut  Street. 
A  daughter  was  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kilroy  last  Jime. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Smith  (1903)  is  the  house  physician  at  the  Springfield  Hospital. 

MISSOURI. 

Dr.  John  Green  (1866)  has  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St. 
Louis  for  twenty  years.  He  was  recently  re-elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Medical  Association 
held  at  St.  John,  July  22-23,  i903»  ^'  Maurice  H.  Richardson  (1877), 
of  Boston,  and  Dr.  George  E.  DeWitt  (1872)  read  papers. 

Dr.  W.  Himtley  MacDonald  (1892)  was  elected  vice-president  to  repre- 
sent the  district  of  Nova  Scotia. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchbstsr. 

Dr.  Walter  T.  Crosby  (1899)  has  been  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Bout  well  (1882)  has  been  appointed  surgeon-general 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Batchelder,  and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Industrial  School. 

Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins  (1899)  has  been  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
to  the  Elliott  Hospital,  and  also  surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Street  Rail- 
way. He  was  Carried  Jime  17,  1903,  to  Miss  Sara  Stuart,  daughtei  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  B.  Stuart. 

Dr.  Franklin  E.  Campbell  (1902)  has  been  appointed  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  Elliott  Hospital. 

Dr.  William  H.  A.  Lyons  (1890)  has  been  appointed  obstetrician  and 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital. 

Dr.  Henry  DeW.  Carvelle  (1878)  has  been  appointed  ophthalmic  and 
aural  surgeon  to  the  Elliott  Hospital. 
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Dr.  Arthur  F.  Wheat  (1893)  has  recently  resigned  his  position  as  visit- 
ing surgeon  to  the  Notre  Dame  Hospital. 

Dr.   Frederick  Perkins  (1892)  and  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Robinson  (r886) 
have  been  appointed  surgeons  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Aldrich  (186J*)  has  for  the  past  twenty-four  years  devoted 
much  attention  and  study  to  electro-therapeutics.  He  has  recently 
installed  in  his  office  a  large  and  elaborate  X-ray  apparatus. 

Dr.  A.  Gale  Straw  (1890)  is  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  to  the  Elliott 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Frederick  Perkins  (1892)  has  been  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to 
the  Notre  Dame  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Robinson  (1886)  is  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons  to  the 
Elliott  Hospital. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Childs  (1901)  has  settled  at  Dublin,  N.H. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Francis  (1888)  has  spent  the  past  summer  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills,  Mass.  His  permanent  address  is  12  Plymouth  Street,  Mont- 
clair,  N.J. 


NEW  YORK. 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Charles  Bradley  (1902)  has  completed  his  service  at  the  Brooklinc 
I'ree  Hospital  for  Women,  and  is  house  oflScer  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
-'d  Avenue  and  17th  and  i8th  Streets. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Mills  (1902)  is  house  ofticer  in  the  New  York  Hospital. 


NOVA  vSCOTlA. 

At  the  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Nova 
'cotia,  held  in  Antigonish  July  1-2,  1903,  Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  (1864),  of 
lioston,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Buried  Absorbable  Suture,  its  Value  in 
MirKcry." 

Dr.  George  E.  DeWitt  (1872),  of  Wolfville,  read  a  paper  on  "Sana- 
torium Treatment  of  Tuberculosis"  before  the  Maritime  Medical  Asso- 
ortion  convened  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  July  23,  1903. 

Dr.  Israel  M.  Lovitt  (1885)  has  returned  to  Yarmouth  after  a  trip  to 
lorida. 

Dr.  W.  Huntley  Ma<iD6nald  (1892)  is  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
odical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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OHIO. 

Clevbland. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Sanford  (1906)  was  appointed  resident  surgeon  at  Lake- 
side Hospital  on  April  6,  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Eliot  Alden  (1901),  resigned. 

Dr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson  (1877),  of  Boston,  spoke  on  "Cholelethi- 
asis"  before  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  April  17,  and  held  a 
surgical  clinic  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Lakeside  Hospital  the  following 
morning.  Both  occasions  were  largely  attended  by  the  physicians  of 
Northern  Ohio.  During  Dr.  Richardson's  stay  in  the  city  he  was  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  (1880). 

Dr.  Russell  Hall  Birge  (1898)  was  married  on  September  16  to  Miss 
Edith  E.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Birge  are  living  at 
57  Edgewood  Place. 

Dr.  George  W.  Moorehouse  (1897),  office  and  residence,  842  Logan 
Avenue.  Dr.  Moorehouse  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Library  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs  (1897)  is  now  located  at  the  New  Amsterdam, 
Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Geib  (1898)  has  removed  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch  (1874)  read  a  paper  on  "The  Essential  Principles  of 
Infant  Feeding"  at  the  convention  of  the  Ohio  Pediatric  Society  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  on  June  i,  1901. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Pearce  (1897)  has  resigned  his  position  as  pathologist 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  accepted  the  professorship  of 
pathology  in  the  Albany  Medical  School.  Address  Bender  Laboratory, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Brenneman  (1900)  is  located  at  141 1  Wightman  Street, 
Pittsburg.  Dr.  Brenneman  has  recently  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  surgical  staff  of  the  Passavant  Hospital,  going  on  duty  July  i,  1903. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  senior  alumnus  of  the  Medical  School  is  Dr.  E.  T.  Cunningham, 
(1832),  of  Newport,  R.I. 

WISCONSIN. 

Dr.  William  Thomdike  (1896)  has  recently  been  appointed  as  second 
assistant  medical  director  of  the  North-western  Muttial  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Milwaukee.  Dr.  George  A.  Harlow  (1893)  is  at  the  head 
of  th«  Medical  Department. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

An  article  on  "Tie  Military  Medical  Journals  of  Spain  for  1902,"  by 
Lieutenant  Charles  Norton  Barney,  Medical  Corps  (1895),  appears  in  the 
April,  May,  and  June  numbers  of  the  JourruU  of  the  Association  of  Mili- 
tary Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  A  paper  of  his,  entitled  "Circum- 
cision and  Flagellation  among  the  Filipinos,"  was  selected  to  be  read 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  in 
Boston.  Another  article  by  him  is  published  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  of  April  11,  1903,  under  the  title  "The  Management  of  Labor 
in  Ocdpito-posterior  Positions  of  the  Presenting  Head."  Lieutenant 
Barney's  station  has  recently  been  changed  from  Key  West  Barracks, 
Fla.,  to  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York  City. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Webber  (1896)  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States 
in  a  short  time.  During  the  active  operations  in  1898  he  was  stationed 
in  Southern  Florida  with  the  squadrons  of  the  ist  and  loth  Cavalry  which 
remained  in  the  United  States.  Went  to  Montauk  Point  with  loth  Cav- 
alry in  August,  and  joined  the  ist  Infantry  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  No- 
vember, 1898.  Left  the  United  States  about  December  28,  with  the 
ist  Infantry,  and  went  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  where  he  remained  in  camp 
until  May,  1899,  when  he  proceeded  to  Nuevitas,  Cuba,  and  joined  the 
15th  Infantry,  and  remained  in  camp  with  them  until  March,  1900.  He 
then  assumed  charge  of  the  Medical  Supply  Depot  at  Puerto  Principe, 
Cuba,  which  was  given  up  in  May  of  that  year,  when  he  joined  the  8th 
Cavalry  in  camp  near  Puerto  Principe,  remaining  with  that  regiment  until 
November,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  on  leave.  Left  New  York 
on  Jan.  22,  1901,  on  United  States  steamship  "A.  T.  Wright"  for  Phifip- 
pine  Islands,  via  Suez  Canal.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  on  duty  in 
various  places  in  the  Philippines.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  Captain 
Webber  was  in  charge  of  the  Cholera  Hospital  at  Nueva  Caceras. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Yost,  Medical  Corps  (1899),  writes:  "After  leav- 
ing Samar,  I  had  a  little  flutter  with  the  festive  cholera  in  Manila.  I 
had  reported  for  duty  at  the  First  Reserve  Hospital,  and  was  given  charge 
of  the  laboratory.  As  you  probably  know,  I'm  not  an  exi>ert  in 
laboratory  work;  but  when,  two  days  later,  cholera  broke  out,  I  felt 
better,  for  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  medicos  in  the  army  who  had  ever 
seen  it.  When  in  Singapore  in  1900,  I  had  done  a  good  deal  of  study  of 
the  disease  clinically,  and  I  was  glad  to  'get  to  it'  again.  My  chief  was 
most  kind,  and  gave  me  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  so  I  saw  the  disease 
through  from  the  infected  districts  to  the  morgue.  Strong,  of  our  corps, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Laboratory,  and  let  me  assist  at  the  autopsies, 
so  I  had  a  very  interesting  three  or  fotu-  weeks.  Then  I  got  ill, — 
lost  weight,  turned  yellow,  etc.  I  applied  for  two  months'  leave 
with  permission  to  visit  Japan,  came  up  before  the  board,  and  was 
ordered  home  at  once.     And  it  was  none  too  early.     I've  been  a  patient 
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in  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio,  since  June,  1902,  only  being  returned 
to  duty  on  the  4th  of  March.  I'm  now  assistant  to  the  attending  surgeon. 
Headquarters  Department  of  Calif omia,  who  is  likewise  medical  super- 
intendent of  the  Army  Transport  Service.  We  have  offices  here  in  the 
Army  (Phelan)  Building  and  none  too  much  to  do.  However,  as  the 
'chief  goes  on  leave  soon,  I  shall  be  busy  enough." 

Lieutenant  George  L.  Collins,  1900,  finished  his  service  as  interne  at 
Carney  Hospital  April  i,  1901.  Took  examination  for  entrance  to  United 
States  Army  Medical  Corps  May  12-May  21,  1902.  Accepted  commis- 
sion July  12,  1903.  Served  at  Fort  Warren,  Mass.,  until  November  6. 
Then  was  placed  under  instruction  as  student  officer  at  United  States 
Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  from  November  6  to  April  14. 
After  graduation  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Adams,  R.I.,  for 
duty. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  E.  Head,  retired  (1855),  has  returned  to 
Newport,  Herkimer  County,  N.Y. 

Captain  Weston  P.  Chamberlain,  Medical  Corps  (1897),  has  changed 
station  from  Fort  Greble,  R.I.,  to  Cabafla  Barracks,  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  marriage  of  Lieutenant  Howard  W.  Beal,  Medical  Corps  (1898), 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Hobbs,  of  Boston,  took  place  some  time  ago.  Dr. 
Beal  has  since  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 

Lieutenant  James  F.  Hall,  Medical  CorpS  (1899),  is  to  be  addressed 
at  Manila,  P.I. 

A  son,  Danforth,  was  bom  to  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Norton 
Barney  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  5,  1903. 

Brigadier-general  Leonard  Wood  (of  the  line)  (1884),  Manila,  P.I. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  W.  Rich  (1900)  is  stationed  at  Camp  McKinley. 
Honolulu. 

Colonel  John  F.  Head,  retired  (1843),  2015  R  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Major  Edwin  F.  Gardner  (1875),  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Shaw  (1890),  Washington  Barracks,  D.C. 

Captain  Weston  P.  Chamberlain  (1897),  assistant  surgeon  in  U.S. 
Army,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Bush,  daughter  of  Major  James  C.  Bush, 
Artillery  Corps,  U.S.A.,  were  married  Sept.  10,  1903,  at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Mass. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Army  and  Navy  Register  of  February  22,  Washington,  D.C,  in  its  edi- 
torial columns  says:  "Medical  Director  George  F.  Winslow,  U.S.N.,  who 
has  been  at  New  Bedford  on  waiting  orders,  has  applied  for  transfer  to 
the  retired  list  after  forty  years'  service.  Dr.  Winslow  has  had  a  long 
and  varied  career,  and  one  of  value  to  the  service.  At  Fort  Fisher  he  had 
charge  of  the  Confederate  Hospital  after  the  surrender,  and  all  surgical 
operations  there  were  performed  by  him.     He  has  received  the  thanks  of 
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the  British  govemment  for  services  and  aid  rendered  at  various  times  to 
distressed  seamen.  He  also  reodved  the  thanks  of  the  Peruvian  Ccmgress 
for  services  rendered  to  the  sufferers  at  Arica,  Peru,  where  there  had  been 
an  earthquake.  This  was  in  1868,  when  Dr.  Winslow  was  the  medical 
officer  on  the  naval  vessel  in  that  vicinity.  Medical  Director  Wiiisiow 
comes  from  an  old  New  England  family,  and  is  well  known  in  the  service 
and  in  his  profession.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States." 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Ryder  (1898),  U.S.N.,  is  now  stationed 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

The  following  alumni  in  the  Naval  Medical  Corps  have  been  promoted 
since  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly: — 

(a)  Stu-geons  John  F.  Urie  (1888),  P.  J.  B.  Coideiio  (1884),  and  Eugene 
P.  Stone  (1884)  have  attained  the  rank  of  heutenant  commanders  from 
March  3,  1903. 

(b)  Past  Assistant  Surgeons  Frank  C.  Cook  (1893),  F.  L.  Pleadwell  (1896), 
and  D.  N.  Carpenter  (1896)  have  been  appointed  surgeons  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commanders  from  March  3,  1903. 

(c)  Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Freeman  (1896)  lias  been  appointed  a 
past  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

The  following  changes  in  station  and  duty  have  occurred: — 

Surgeon  F.  J.  B.  Cordeiro*(i884)  has  been  ordered  from  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Newport,  R.I.,  to  the  United  States  hospital  ship  "Solace." 

Surgeon  Frank  C.  Cook  (1893)  has  been  detailed  as  the  medical  officer 
of  the  monitor ' '  Nevada.' '  The ' '  Nevada  "  is  attadied  to  the  Coast  Squad- 
ron, and  at  present  is  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell  (1896)  is  on  the  United  States  flagship  "Kear- 
sarge,"  recently  returned  to  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  from  a  transatlantic  cruise 
to  Germany,  Denmark,  and  England. 

Surgeon  D.  N.  Carpenter  (1896)  is  returning  to  the  United  States  on  the 
United  States  steamship  "Chicago." 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Freeman  (1896)  is  still  at  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Assistant  Stu-geon  A.  W.  Balch  (1898)  is  the  medical  officer  of  the  United 
States  steamship  "Machias,"  now  at  Beirut,  Turkey,  on  the  European 
Station. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  N.  Fiske  (1900)  is  attached  to  the  United 
States  steamship  "Mohican,"  on  the  Pacific  Station. 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  H.  Payne,  Jr.  (1889),  is  on  the  United  States 
receiving  ship  "Wabash"  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Assistant  Surgeon  John  L.  Neilson  (1902)  is  ordered  to  the  Asiatic  Station 
via  the  "Solace." 
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X850.  Dr.  John  E.  Sanborn  died  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  on  April  i.  He 
was  bom  in  Gilmanton,  N.H.,  Aug.  17,  1824,  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Sanborn. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  graduated  A.B.  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1845,  and  M.D.  at  Harvard  in  1850.  He  began  practice  of 
medicine  in  Medford,  but  went  West  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  enlisted  as  surgeon  of  the  27th  Iowa 
Volunteers,  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  1865  as  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  i6th  Army  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  For  twenty-five  years  after  the  war  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Rockport.  After  retiring  from  practice,  he  removed 
to  Melrose.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Post,  No.  4,  G.  A.  R.  He  served  for  some  time  as  chairman  of  the  Melrose 
Board  of  Health.  He  married  in  1852  Rebecca  M.  Tate,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  who  survives  with  foiu-  children. 

1859.  Dr.  George  A.  Collamore  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  April  9,  1903. 
He  was  bom  at  Pembroke,  Nov.  9,  1833.  He  fitted  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  graduated  A.B.  at  Dartmouth  in  1854;  taught  school  at  Cole- 
brook,  N.H.,  and  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. ;  attended  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  in  1857,  and  then  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  whence  he  graduated 
in  1859.  After  practising  a  short  time  in  West  Bridgewater,  he  removed 
to  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  surgeon  of  the  looth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers, with  the  rank  of  major.  He  served  during  the  war,  and  diuing  the 
winter  of  1864-5  was  appointed  brigade  surgeon  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Toledo,  and  in  1872-76  was  coroner  of  Lucas  County. 
He  was  health  officer  in  1879,  and  also  from  1887  to  189 1.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  from  1882  to  1891,  and  president 
of  the  same  organization  in  1891-92.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  Lojral  Legion,  Commandery  State  of  Ohio,  Toledo 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  Toledo  Medical  and  Surgical  Club.  Dr.  Collamore  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  five  children. 

x86i.  Dr.  Charles  F.  P.  Hildreth  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
Clifton  B.  Hildreth,  Manchester,  N.H.,  Aug.  18,  1903,  aged  seventy-one. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  acute  diabetes. 

Dr.  Hildreth  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  first  prac- 
tised in  Concord,  and  was  for  several  years  surgeon  at  the  State  prison. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy.  Later  he  served 
as  surgeon  of  the  40th  Massachusetts  Regiment  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
His  regiment  was  among  the  first  to  enter  Richmond,  and  Dr.  Hildreth 
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secured  a  number  of  valuable  relics  which  he  turned  over  to  the  War  De- 
partment, and  received  a  personal  letter  from  President  Lincoln,  thanking 
him  therefor. 

After  the  war  he  resumed  his  practice  in  Concord,  and  several  years  after- 
ward moved  to  Suncook,  and  became  president  of  the  China  Savings  Bank. 
Dr.  Hildreth  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  some  ten  years  ago,  and  made  his 
home  with  a  cousin,  Charles  F.  Pond,  until  the  la  tier's  death.  Since  that 
time  he  had  made  his  home  at  Manchester,  York  Beach,  and  Southern 
Pines,  N.C.  Dr.  Hildreth  never  married.  He  had  travelled  extensively 
all  over  the  world.  He  was  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow,  a  Mason  and  (kand 
Army  man;  a  Universalist  in  religion,  and  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  ' 
served  two  terms  in  the  legislature  and  as  treasurer  of  Merrimack  County. 

1864.  Dr.  Norton  Folaom  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1903. 
He  was  a  successful  medical  inspector  in  the  Civil  War,  reaching  rank 
as  corps  insi^ector.  In  recent  years  he  had  held  important  staff  positions 
in  insane  hospitals  and  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  had  lived  in  Cambridge  for 
many  years.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  His  father, 
Charles  Folsom,  was  a  well-known  scholar  at  Cambridge,  and  at  one  time 
the  tutor  of  Admiral  Farragut. 

1864.  Josiah  Stickney  Lombard. — Notice  has  been  received  of  the  death 
in  London,  England,  May  18,  1903,  of  Josiah  Stickney  Lombard  (M.D. 
1864).  He  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  3rear,  and  entered 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  186 1.  He  afterward  entered  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  graduated  in  1 864.  In  March,  1 865,  he  was  ap- 
pointed University  Lectiu-er  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  assistant  professor  of  phj'siology  in  Harvard  University,  a 
position  he  resigned  in  1870.  In  July,  1876,  he  removed  to  England, 
and  resided  there  until  his  death. 

1864.  Dr.  Walter  D.  Anderson  died  July  31,  1903,  at  Vallejo,  Cal. 
He  was  president  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

1871.  Dr.  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  died  suddenly  at  Paris,  France,  Sept. 
II,  1903.  Dr.  Oliver  has  been  a  patient  sufferer  of  chronic  cardiac  disease 
for  years.  He  was  enjoying  his  customary  annual  trip  abroad  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Oliver  served  as  medical  house  officer  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  in  187 1.  He  served  as  district  physician 
to  the  Boston  Dispensary  from  1873  to  1875,  then  till  1888  visiting  phy- 
sician to  the  Disf^nsary.  He  attended  the  Children's  Hospital  as  visit- 
ing physician  from  1876  to  1884;  and  as  consulting  physician  from  18S4 
till  his  death.  Dr.  Oliver  was  instructor  in  pediatrics  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  from  1875  to  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Medical  Improvement 

1871.  Dr.  Hubbard  A.  Foster,  one  of  the  oldest  practising  physicians 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  died  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  1903,  at  the  family  home,  No. 
3  St.  John's  Place.  He  attended  to  his  practice  up  to  a  few  days  before 
his  death.     Dr.  Foster  was  bom  in  Adrian,  Ohio,  in  1847.     He  was  a  grad- 
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uate  from  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  also  of  Harvard.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War  in  the  13 2d  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  Dr.  Foster  came  to  Buffalo,  making  this  city  his 
home. 

Dr.  Foster  was  married  to  Florence  A.  Jenkins,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
in  1873.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  children,  Florence  M.  and 
Henry  H.  Foster. 

187a.  Dr.  William  ScoUay  Whitwell  died  at  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  on  April 
8,  1903.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  William  Scollay  and  Mary  Hubbard 
Whitwell,  and  was  bom  at  Keene,  N.H.,  April  14,  1846.  He  graduated 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1872.  After  two  years  of  post-graduate 
work  in  Vienna,  Breslau,  and  Berlin,  he  returned  to  this  coimtry,  and  during 
the  ensuing  two  years  served  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Utica  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  and  house  physician  at  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  New  York 
City.  In  1876  he  went  to  California,  where  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to 
general  practice  in  San  Francisco,  and  later  to  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases.  Marked  success  in  his  specialty  led  to  the  establishment  in  1889 
of  a  private  sanatorium  at  San  Mateo,  which,  in  connection  with  his  San 
Francisco  office,  he  maintained  for  many  years  with  great  benefit  to  hu- 
manity and  distinction  to  himself.  In  1898  plans  for  the  education  of  his 
children  induced  him  to  retiuTi  to  the  East,  where  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  established  a  successful  office  practice  in  New  York  City  in  connec- 
tion with  a  private  sanatoriiun  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson.  In  1880  Dr. 
UTiitwell  married  Blanche  Louise  Bonnestell,  of  San  Francisco,  who  with 
three  sons  survives  him. 

1885.  Dr.  Frank  F.  Brigham  died  at  Lynn  on  March  10.  He  was  bom 
at  Westboro,  educated  at  the  pubhc  schools  there  and  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1882.  He  then  took  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  course,  and  in  1889  he  settled  in  Lynn,  where  he  was  house  officer 
of  the  Lynn  Hospital,  and  later  a  member  of  the  hospital  staff.  He  served 
on  the  Lynn  School  Committee,  as  a  tmstee  of  the  Washington  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Lynn  Medical  Association.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  two  children. 

1870.  Dr.  Charles  Brooks  Brigham,  formerly  of  Boston,  died  at  San 
Francisco  Aug.  24,  1903. 
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Jahresbericht  erstattet  von  Prof. 
E.  Hagenbach-Burckhardt,  Ober- 
arzt,  Dr.  J.  Fahm,  Hilfsarzt,  Dr. 
Georg  Pfisterer,  Assistenzarzt, 
1900.     Basel,  1902. 

D<is  VerhaUen  des  Geddchinisses 
nach  traumaUschen  Kopfverletz- 
ungen.  Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur  Erlangung  der  Doctorwiirde 
der  hohen  medidnischen  Pacultat 
der  Universitat  Basel  vorgelegt 
von  Theodor  Huber,  prakt.  Arzt 
von  Samen.     Basd,  1901. 

Om  Nartngsdmnenas  Betydelse  for 
Muskelarbetet.  Inbjudningsskrift 
till  Ahorande  af  de  OfFent- 
liga  Fbrelasningar  Med.  hvilka 
Skytteanske  Professom  I  Valta- 
lighet  odi  Stratskunskap  Filoso- 
£e  Doktom  Simon  Johannes 
Boethius  och  Professom  I  Teolo- 
giska  Prenotioner  och  Teologisk 
Encyklopedi  Teologie  Doktom 
och  Filosofie  Kandidaten  Lars 
Olof  Jonathan  Soderblom,  Till- 
trada  Sina  Embeten.  Af  Olof 
Hammarsten,  Kongl.  Universite- 
tets  I  Upsala  N.  V.  Rektor. 

Ueber  die  Verdnderung  der  Refrac- 
tion und  Sensohdrfe  nach  Ent- 
fernung  der  Linse.  Von  Dr. 
K.  Bjerke,  Atigenarzt  in  Lin- 
koping.  Mit  zwei  Figuren  im 
Text.    Sonder-Abdruck    aus.   v. 


Graefe's  "Archiv  fiir  Opthalmol- 
ogie,"  LIII.  Band,  3  Heft.  Leip- 
zig: Wilhdm  Engelmann.     1902. 

The  Cleveland  Medical  Jownal, 
May,  1903. 

The  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal  for 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  1903. 

The  Journal  of  Medical  Research, 
February,  March,  1903. 

The  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal, 
April,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1903. 

Maritime  Medical  iNews,  March, 
April,  May,  1903. 

Annual  Report  of  the*  Medical  De- 
fence Association  of  Victoria,  Lim- 
ited.    1902. 

A  Case  of  Absence  of  the  Rectum. 
By  W.  P.  Manton  (M.D.  1881). 
president  of  the  Medical  Board, 
Woman's  Hospital  and  Infants' 
Home,  etc.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Re- 
printed from  the  "Journal  of 
the  Michigan  Sute  Medical  So- 
dety,"  February,  1903. 

Some  Problems  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. By  Bumside  Foster  (M.D. 
x886),  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Re 
printed  from  "American  Medi- 
dne,"  vol.  v.,  Nos.  11  and  12, 
pp.  422-427  and  466-468,  March 
14  and  21,  1903. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  Practical 
Medicine.  By  Thomas  F.  Har- 
rington (M.D.  1888),  Lowell, 
Mass.  Reprinted  from  the  "Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal" of  Sept.  13,  1900. 

Medical  Treatment  of  Intestinal  Ob- 
struction. By  Thomas  F.  Har- 
rington (M.D.  1888),  of  Lowell, 
Mass.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Boa- 
ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," vol.  cxlviii.,  No.  8,  pp.  207- 
209,  Feb.  19,  1903. 
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Movable  Right  Kidney  and  Chronic 
Appendicitis.  By  Walter  P. 
Manton  (M.D.  i88t),  gynecologist 
to  Harper  Hospital,  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  Michigan  Asylums 
for  the  Insane;  professor  of  clini- 
cal gynecology  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics,  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine,  etc.,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Reprinted  from 
"American  Gynecology,"  Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

Beiirag  xur  Kenniniss  der  ange- 
borenen  sacro-coccygeai  Tumoren. 
Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Er- 
langung  der  Doktorwiirde  der 
hohen  medicinischen  Pakultat 
der  Universitat  Basel  vorgelegt 
von  Ernst  Hagenbach,  Assistenz- 
arzt  der  chirurgischen  Klinik 
zu  Basel.     Berlin,  iqo2.^ 

Ueber  die  VerkUrxung  der  Hirn- 
holenhomer,  ihr  Vorkommen  und 
ihre  EtUstehung.  Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur  Erlangimg  der  Dok- 
torwiirde vorgelegt  der  hohen 
medidnischen  Pacultat  der  Uni- 
versitat Basel  von  Ernst  Sauen- 
beck,  pract.  Arzt  in  Basel. 
Berlin,  1901. 


Hundert  Fdlle  von  Perityphlitis  aus 
der  Basler  chirurgischen  Klinik, 
Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Er- 
langung  der  Doktorwiirde  der 
hohen  medicinischen  Fakultat 
der  Universitat  Basel  vorgelegt 
von  Achilles  Miiller,  Volontararzt 
an  der  chirurgischen  Klinik  in 
Basel.     Berlin,  1902. 

Zur  Chemie  der  Verfettung  in  hrank- 
haften  Neitbtldungen  und  im  tu- 
berciUbsen  Gewebe.  Inaugural- 
Dissertation  ztu*  Erlangung  der 
Doktorwurde  vorgelegt  der 
hohen  medizinischen  Facultat  zu 
Basel  von  Arthur  Bossart,  pract. 
Arzt  von  Baar  (Kt.  Zug),  As- 
sistenzarzt  an  der  chirurg.  Ab- 
teilung  der  kant  K!rankenanstalt 
in  Aarau.     Aarau,  1902. 

Bei&ag  zur  Statistik  des  Masidami' 
carcinomes  und  Uebersicht  iiber 
die  hauptsachlichsten  Operations' 
methoden.  Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur  Erlangung  der  Doktonviirdc 
der  hohen  medizinischen  Fakul- 
tat der  Universitat  Basel  vorge- 
legt von  F  A  Suter  von  Suhr 
(Kanton  Aargau).  Ziirich  Ober- 
strass,  1900. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Annual  Announcement 
(1903-1904). 


FACULTY* 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  A  M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON.  M.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

HENRY   P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  C^orge  HiKginson,  Profewor  of  Physiology. 

CLAREN'CE   J.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

J.  ORNE   GREEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

L  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S..  Moscley  Professor  of  Surgery. 

REGINALD    H.  FIT/..  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  die  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS   DWIGHT,  M.J).,  LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

THOMAS    FILLEBROWN,    M.D.,   D.M.D.,   Professor  of   Operative  Dentristry  and  Oral 

Surgery. 
JOHN    H.    McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Ajuistant  Professor  of  Contagious  Diseases. 
JAMES   J.  PUTNAM,   M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  S>'stem. 
EDWARD   S.  WOOD.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK   C.  SHATTUCK,  .M.D„  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
EDWARD   H.  BRADFORD,  M.D..  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
CHARLES   A.  BRACK.ETT.  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathologv. 
FRANCLS   H.  DAVENPORT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecolbgy. 
THOMAS  MORGAN   ROTCH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
WILLIAM    B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  AssocUte  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
EUGENE  H.   SMITH,   D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  and 

Dean  of  the  Denul  School. 
WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY,  M.D..  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
CHARLES  S.  MINOT,  S.D.,  LL.D..  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Hainan  Embryology. 
MAURICE   H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Suriery. 
CHARLES   M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

of  Medicine. 
EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Denul  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 

peutics. 
WILLIAM   T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
HERBERT   L.  BURRELL.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
HAROLD   C.  ERNST,   M.D., Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES   HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
JOHN  T.   BOWEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
GEORGE  G.  SEARS.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  .Vledicine. 
THEOBALD   SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabvan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
FRANZ    PFAFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
WILLIAM   T.   PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
FRANK   B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Pathology. 
WALTER    B.  CANNON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

INSTRUCTORS.  LECTURERS.  AND  ASSISTANTS* 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D..  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
HENRY   H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
ABNER   POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD   M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  m  Pediatrics. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Cliaical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

GEORGE   H.   MONKS.   M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

MYLES  STANDISH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

FRANCIS   B.  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surg«ry. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Disetises  of  the  Nervous  System. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  CHnicallNIediclne. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Qinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ROBERT  W.  LOVEIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT  G.  BRACKETT,  M.D. ,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

EDWIN  E.  J.ACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORNDIKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

G£ORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

JOEL   E.  GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JAMES  G.  MUMFORD,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTI',   M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

MALCOLM  STORER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt in  Gynecology. 

FRANK  A.  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

SAMUEL   S.  MAXWELL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D,,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   A.  BROOKS,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   E.  FAULKNER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

ELISHA   FLAGG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

JAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Instrucior  in  Surgery. 

JOHN  L.  MORSE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH.  M.D..  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

JOHN   DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

EDWIN   W.  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine. 

FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN   N.  COOLIDGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

FARRAR  COBB,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

JOHN   M.  CONNOLLY,   M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERIC  J.  COTTON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  AssUtant in  Otology. 

HENRY   H.  HASKELL,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  hi  Ophthalmology. 

HENRY  F.   HEWES,  M.D.,  Inatniaor  in  Clinical  Chemintry. 

HIBBERT  W.  HILL,  M.D^  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN.  M.lS  ,  AssUunt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Bacteriology. 

C.  MORTON  SMITH.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Syphiln. 

CHARLES  J.   WHITE,  M.D..  Instructor  in  t)ennatology. 

FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D..  Asastant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

JAMES   H.  WRIGHT.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

SEABURY  W.   ALLEN,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 

ERNEST  A.  COD  MAN,  M.D..,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

FRANCIS  P.   DENNY,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  BacterioIogT. 

WILLIAM   H.   ROBEY,  jE.,M.D.,As*ittant  in  Bacteriology. 

GEORGE  S.   C.  BADGER,  M.D.,  AsasUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

EDMUND  W.  CLAP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

WILLIAM   R.   P.   EMERSON,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Histology. 

ROBERT  B.  OREENOUGH.  M.D.,  AssuUnt  in  Suneery. 

iOSHUA  C.  HUBBARD,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Suigery. 
»ANIEL  F.  JONES,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
HARRIS  P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  AMbuot  in  Anatomy. 
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FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D..  A-toart  in  Ofaftrio  and  m  Gyn«CTlo«y. 
HENRY  J.  PERRY.  U.V.,  A»utam  in  Bacteriolocy. 
WILLIAM  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Amataurt  in  Oiakal  Medidoe. 
ERNEST  B.  YOUNG.  M.D.,  AaiAant  in  Gynecology. 
CHARLES  S.  BUTLER,  M.D..  Aarisiant  in  AnatoiSy. 

{AMES  C  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  Attiatant  in  Histology. 
lENRY  O.  MARCY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
FRED  M.  SPALDING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
HOWARD  T.  SWAIN,  M.D..  Asastant  in  Obstetrics.^^ 
GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
LE  ROI  G.  CRANDON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Saigery. 
LINCOLN  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
ROBERT  L.  EMERSON.  M.D.,  Instractor  in  Physiological  Chenustxy. 
EUGENE  E.  EVERETT.  M.D.,  Asdstantin  BacteriolMy. 
MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH,M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
JOSEPH  H.  PRATT,  M.D..  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Pncdce  of  Physic. 
DAVID  H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 
HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Pathology. 
LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
EDWIN  A.  LOCKE,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Clinicamedidne. 
RICHARD  G.  WADSWORTH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hiannacology. 
DAVID  CHEEVEK.  M.D.,  A8»istant  in  Anatomy. 
FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRED  T.  MURPHY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
DAVID   D.  SCANiNELL.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
FREDERICK  R.  SIMS,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Neuropathology. 
NATHANIEL  L.  BERRY.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bactenology. 

AUSTIN   TEACHING  FELLOWS. 

LANGDON  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
EWING  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRANK   L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  in  Surgery. 
HERBERT  R.  BROWN,  B.S.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 

ADMISSION   OP   STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy, 
or  science,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientiiic  sdiool,  with  the  exception  of  such  persons  of 
suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board  in 
each  case. 

All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Faculty  thai 
they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  oualitative  analy- 
sis suflScient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Meoical  School,  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  pass  an  examination  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  Stodenu 
who  are  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these  requirements  may  enter  conditioned  in  chemistry ;  bat 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  exercise  at  the  third  class,  or  to  present  himself 
for  examination  in  the  subjects  of  that  class,  until  deficiencies  in  general  chemistry  and  qualita- 
tive analysis  have  been  made  up. 

The  admission 'examination  in  general  chemistry  (at  which  time  also  the  note-books  in  QoaU- 
tative  Analysis  must  be  handed  m)  is  held  at  the  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
at  la  o  clock,  noon,  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  and  on  the  last 
Wednesday  m  September.  The  examination  is  conducted  in  writing.  Specimen  examination 
papers  may  be  found  in  the  Medkal  School  Catalogues. 

In  and  after  September,  1907,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry  will  be  required 
for  admission. 

ORDER   OP  STUDIES. 

First  Ybar.— /'atj/  Term,  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Second  Term,  Physiology  and  Phys> 
iological  and  Patholoncal  Chemistsy. 

Sbcond  YnAW..— Ptrst  Term,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Second  Term,  Hygiene,  Materia 
Medica  end  Pharmacology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

I'HiRD  Ybar.— Theory   and  Practice,  Pediatrics,  Suivery,  Obstetiics,  Gynecology, 
tology.  Neurology,  Psychiatry,  Clinical  Medidne,  Clinteu  Surgery,  Genito^uinary  Surg 
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Fourth  M^a^^  Rtquired  Studies :  Clinical  Medicine.  Clinical  Surgery,  Orthopc^cs,  Syph- 
ilis, Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Laryngology,  Legal  Medicine,  Hygiene,  Clinical  Microscopy, 
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Dk.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.  Dean.  HarvardMedical  School.  688  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  SKETCH  OF   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

BY  R.    C.    CABOT,    M.D. 


The  materials  for  this  article  are : — 

1.  The  Medical  School  catalogues  from  1830  till  the  present 
date; 

2.  The  reminiscences  of  some  of  those  whose  memory  extends 
back  over  the  last  sixty  years ;  and 

3.  The  Hospital  Records  dictated  by  some  of  the  professors 
whose  teaching  I  am  endeavoring  to  study. 

4.  The  Biography  of  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  by  his  son, 
Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  M.D. 

The  most  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the  Medical 
School  are:  1782,  its  foundation;  1810,  its  removal  to  Boston; 
1859,  ^^^  accession  of  Henry  I.  Bowditch  to  the  chair  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  bringing  with  him  the  spirit  of  what  we  may 
call  modem  methods  in  clinical  medicine;  and  1871,  when  the 
school  ceased  to  be  a  proprietary  institution  and  became 
an  integral  part  of  Harvard  University. 

Although  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  states  that  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Clinical  Medicine  was  first  established  in  1854 
and  first  named  the  Jackson  Professorship  in  1858  (in  honor 
of  James  Jackson,  M.D.),  the  Medical  School  catalogues 
refer  to  the  professors  of  clinical  medicine  at  a  much  earlier 
date. 

Apparently,  James  Jackson  was  himself  the  first  to  receive 
the  title.  In  1810,  when  the  Medical  School  was  moved  from 
Cambridge  to  Boston,  Dr.  Waterhouse  (then  Hersey  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic)  refused  to  be 
moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  in  order  practically  to  replace 
him,  the  new  title,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  was  created 
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for  Dr.  James  Jackson.  His  compensation  consisted  of  such 
fees  as  he  could  collect,  and  the  only  clinical  facilities  at  his 
disposal  were  those  afforded  by  the  Boston  Almshouse.      He 


^-jJZA^^  l^^  ^-k^tt  v^/i/ff^ 


held  the  office  but  two  years;  for  in  1812  Dr.  Waterhouse 
was  removed,  and  James  Jackson  succeeded  to  his  position  as 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ph)^c,  ''continuing*' 
(however)    "to  perform   the  duties  of  Professor  of  Clinical 
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Medicine  until  another  should  be  chosen."  With  this  under-r 
standing,  James  Jackson  taught  wholly  unaided  for  twenty 
years. 

In  1832  Dr.  John  Ware  was  made  Adjunct  Professor,  and 
divided  with  Dr.  Jackson  the  emoluments  of  the  office  until 
in  1836  Dr.  Jackson  retired,  leaving  Dr.  Ware  as  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

In  1840  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  became  lecturer  in  Clinical  Medi-^ 
cine,  and  in  1847  professor,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
succeeded  in  1855  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  who  was  the  first  to 
hold  the  professorship  under  its  new  name, — the  Jackson 
Professorship. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  have  been  eight  professors  of 
clinical  medicine,  three  before  the  establishment  of  the  Jack- 
son Professorship  and  five  since  then.  Their  terms  of  service 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  James  Jackson,  1810-36. 

2.  John  Ware,  1836-40. 

3.  Jacob  Bigelow,  1847-55. 

4.  George  C.  Shattuck,  1855-59  (First  Jackson  Professor). 

5.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  1859-67  (Second  Jackson  Professor). 

6.  Calvin  Ellis,  1867-83  (Third  Jackson  Professor). 

7.  Robert  T.  Edes,  1884-86  (Fourth  Jackson  Professor). 

8.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck.  1888  (Fifth  Jackson  Professor). 

That  the  teaching  was  distinctively  clinical  during  the  earlier 
years  or  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Bowditch  (1859)  we 
have  little  reason  to  believe.  Students  came  to  the  Medical 
School  to  attend  lectures;  and,  if  they  had  any  clinical  in- 
struction, it  was  obtained  mainly  under  the  supervision  of 
private  instructors  not  connected  with  the  school.  The  private 
patients  of  these  instructors,  seen  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
instructor's  office,  furnished,  I  suppose,  most  of  the  clinical 
experience  of  the  student  up  to  1850.  At  its  best  this  clinical 
instruction  must  have  been  of  great  value,  something  indeed 
to  be  envied  by  the  student  of  to-day,  who  often  enough 
wishes  that  he  might  see  something  of  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  outside  of  the  hospitals  before  he  plunges  into 
it  for  himself.     Yet  in  some  cases  the  student  got. little  or  HO 
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clinical  experience  through  his  instructor,  and  merely  pur- 
sued a  course  of  reading  under  a  supervision  which  was  chiefly 
nominal. 

In  1833  the  Harvard  College  Catalogue  makes  the  following 
vague  statement  regarding  the  clinical  opportunities  offered 
to  students:  **The  lectures  for  medical  students  are  deliv- 
ered at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  in  Boston.  They 
continue  four  months.  During  the  lectures  the  students  may 
find  in  the  city  various  opportunities  [Italics  mine]  for  prac- 
tical instruction."  That  is  the  whole  description  of  clinical 
medicine  in  the  catalogue  of  that  date. 

The  first  mention  of  a  hospital  is  in  1835,  when  it  is  stated 
in  the  catalogue  that  students  attending  the  lectures  in  Theory 
and  Practice  may  attend  the  medical  visits  at  the  Massachu* 
setts  General  Hospital.  In  the  catalogue  of  this  date  there 
is  no  separate  department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  nor  does  the 
phrase  ''clinical  medicine"  occur  in  any  catalogue  between 
1835  Aiid  1844- 

In  the  catalogue  of  1844-45  we  find  that  in  the  Department 
of  Theory  and  Practice  and  Clinical  Medicine  Professors  Ware 
and  Jacob  Bigelow  gave  for  $15  a  course  of  clinical  lectures 
(two  hours  each)  on  cases  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital (twice  a  week).  ** Abundant  opporttmities*'  (says  the 
catalogue  of  1844-45)  **are  thus  furnished  for  most  important 
practical  observation  and  study.  Students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  all  the  cases  [!],  of  observing  and  learning 
the  S3rmptoms  and  treatment  of  each  case,  and  particulariy 
of  the  exploration  of  the  body  for  the  physical  signs  of  dis- 
ease by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  percussion," 

Dr.  Bowditch's  ** Young  Stethoscopist'*  was  published  in 
1844,  and  no  doubt  furnished  part  of  the  stimulus  towards 
a  more  thorough  training  in  ph3rsical  diagnosis  which  the 
above  description  promises.  But  tmless  the  catalogues  of  that 
date  were  more  truthful  representatives  of  the  teaching  actu- 
ally given  than  are  the  catalogues  of  to  day,  we  may  weD 
doubt  whether  the  students  actually  got  the  training  in  the 
"exploration  of  the  body"  that  was  promised  them.  If  we 
follow  the  principles  of  sound  and  conservative  catalogue-inter- 
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pretation,  that  most  diflScult  art,  the  sentence  quoted  should 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  the  Medical  School  thought 
it  ought  to  teach. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  indeed  up  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  e.  C.  Shattuck  in  1855,  there  was  no  sep- 
arate examination  in  clinical  medicine.  -  The  clinical  aspect 
of  medicine  was  not  sl^arply  distinguished  fpm  the  syste- 
matic study,  qf*  diseases  by  means  of  books  and  lectures,  and 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  united; the  Professorships  of  ijtafteria  Medica. 
and  Chnical  Medicine  froni  1847  to,  1855.  /  In ^he;*catalogue 
the  sentenq^ ;  describing  tfee  clinical  side  of  tiie' teaching  of 
medicine  jr^main  tmclianged/.  ,  But.  with  the.,  beginning  pf 
Dr.  Sljajttupk's  teaching.  V  the  subjects  cioitaierlyiii!' charge 
of  theHeisey  Profe^r  qf  Theory  and  Practice  are  90W  divided 
amo^g  the  Professors,  Professors  Ware  {Theory  and  Practice), 
Shat^cl^  (Clinical  Medicine),  and  Jj^r  B.  S;  Jackson  (Patho- 
logii^al  -^atbmy)." 

The  t^acljijlig.  now  consisted  of .  "lectures,  recitations,^  and 
examinations/'  held, by  Dr.  Shattuck  at:t%ie  Medical  School, 
and  of  y medical  visits"  at  "//te. Hospital"  (i.e.,  the  Massachu- 
setts ^General  Hospital).  These  medical  visits  .apparently 
constituted^  wlmt' we  should  call  the  clinical  part  of  the  teach- 
ing. They  occurred  **  twice  a  week  during  the  winter  months, 
and  four  times  a  ^week  during  the  summer,  term.  Students 
have  an  ojjportunity  of  practising  physical  exploration  and 
of  teaming  the  uses  of  chemica}  analysis  ttnd'  of  the'  microscope 
in  the  study  and  treatment  of  disease,'!  presumably  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  school.* 

From  some  of  those  who  attended  these  visits  I  understand 
that  there  were  the  same  difficulties  then  as  now  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  medical  knowledge  from  ward  visits.  The  number 
of  students  was  too  great  and  the  amount  of  time  too  small 
to  make  it  possible  for  many  of  the  students  to  get  any  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  cases  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
term,  when  the  numbers  attending  the  visits  had  become 

*Witfa  tiM  appointment  o£  Dr.  John  Bacon  as  Profeiior  of  Ghemutry  in  1857  began  tho 
taadiing  of  medical  chemistry  proper,  although  the  actual  instruction  in  this  branch  was  givtn 
chiefly  by  Dr.  James  C*  White.  Systematic  urinary  examination  was  first  tanght  by  Dr.  Whitt 
at  the  MasiachQaetts  General  Hospital  in  1857  as  a  portion  of  the  course  in  clinical  modidno. 
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S.J  (/ic^juci 


greatly  reduced.     The  faithful  remnant  of  students  might  then 
learn  a  good  deal. 

Examinations  were  still  wholly  oral,  and  bunched  at  the 
ondof  tjie  student's  three  years  of  **  study  under  the  direction 
of  a  regular  practitioner  of  medicine."     Two  courses  of  lect- 
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ures  (eight  months)  with  each  professor  were  required,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  grading  or  progress  in  the  studies 
from  term  to  term.  A  separate  (oral)  examination  in  clini- 
cal medicine,  lasting,  as  I  am  told,  twenty  minutes,  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  1856-57;  and  this  system  of  examination 
continued  until  1871. 

The  first  mention  of  Clinical  Lectures  given  at  the  Hospital 
is  in  1859,  when  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  became  Jackson  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  replacing  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  Hersey  Professorship  of  Theory  and 
Practice.  These  clinical  lectures  were  substantially  the 
same  as  the  method  of  teaching  now  called  by  that  name. 
A  patient  was  brought  from  the  wards  to  the  Jacob  Bigdow 
liecture-room,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  (where  the  engineer's  room  now  is),  and  his 
case  demonstrated  and;,  explained  to  the  students,  some  of 
whom  found  opportunity,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
personally  to  examine  the  patient. 

Instruction  in  the  wards  was  continued,,  in  the  winter  term 
by  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  the  summer  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Dr. 
Gould,  and  other  physicians,  as  well  as  at  the  Dispensary. 
This  is  the  first  mention  in  the  catalogue  (1859-60)  of  any 
clinical  teaching  given  by  physicians  not  holding  any  stated 
position  in  the  school.  I^  js  also  the  first  mention  of.  teaching 
at  the  Boston  Dispensary  or  indeed  at  any  institution  other 
than  **the  HospiiaV"  (i.e.,  the  Massachusetts  General).  The 
Boston  City  Hospital  was  not  opened  until  1864.  The  teach- 
ing at  the  Dispensary  was  in  charge  of  **the  ^sistants  of  the 
Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathological  Anatomy 
and  other  medical  ofiicers." 

The  catalogue  first  gives  indication  in  1857-58,  that  the 
work,  of  the  students  was  beginning  to  be  arranged  in  groups 
of  *' studies  for  the  first' yesiV  and  studies  for  the  second  year," 
but  until  i860  the  *iist  of  studies''  includes  nothing  but 
books.  In  i860  we  find  under  the  *' Course  of  Study  for  the 
second  )'ear'!  not  merely  a  list  of  books,  but  the  general  state- 
ment, .''Clinical  Observation  at  the  Hospital  and  the  Dispen- 
sary.*'   Simultaneously  we  note  that  there  is  a  decided  falling 
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off  in  the  number  of  students  whose  names  are  linked  in  the 
catalogue  with  the  name  of  some  practising  physician  (the 
"instructor")  to  whom  the  student  was  rather  loosely  ap- 
prenticed.   The^ system    of   apprenticeship    continued    until 


CALVIN  ELLIS. 

1 87 1,  but  more  and  more  men  dispensed  with  it,  and  spent 
their  three  years  under  the  Harvard  Medical  School  as  sole 
instructor. 

The  Clinical  Conference  is  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
1862-63;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  term 
as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  It  appears,  however,  that 
an  exercise  more  or  less  similar  had  previously  been  held  by 
Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck  at  his  rooms  on  Staniford  Street    Dr. 
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Shattuck's  exercises  were  not  a  stated  part  of  the  Medical 
School  instruction,  and  so  are  not  referred  to  in  the  catalogue; 
but,  as  the  school  was  still  a  proprietary  institution,  the  dis- 
tinction between  stated  and  private  instruction  was  not 
sharp. 

Dr.  Bowditch*s  conference  is  described  in  the  catalogue 
(1862-63)  as  follows:  **A  Clinical  Conference  is  held  every 
Friday  afternoon  by  the  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Theory  and  Practice,  assisted  by  other  medical  officers  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  at  which  the  members"  {i,e., 
the  students)  '*are  practiced  in  relating,  recording,  and  com- 
menting on  Medical  and  Surgical  cases."  From  the  reminis- 
cences of  some  of  those  who  attended  these  conferences  I 
learn  that  Dr.  Bowditch  conducted  them,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  the  help  of  the  other  teachers  men; 
tioned  in  thie  catalogue.  By  the  request  of  Dr.  Bowditch, 
Dr.  James  C.  White  demonstrated  at  some  of  the  conferences 
specimens  of  interest  in  urinary  diagnosis. 

In  1865  with  the  accession  of  Dr.  Calvin  EUis  the  catalogue 
gives  considerably  more  space  and  detail  to  the  department  of 
Clinical  Medicine  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  informa- 
tion about  this  department  is  for  the  first  time  arranged  in 
a  separate  paragraph  instead  of  farming  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Theory  aiid  Practice.  We  now  begin  to  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  clinical  instruction  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
opened  the  year  before,  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  and 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Hitherto  the  Medical  School  had  been  conducted  wholly  by 
the  eight  teachers  who  composed  the  Faculty.  At  any  rate, 
if  there  were  any  others  who  gave  instruction,  the  catalogue 
gives  no  hint  of  their  existence.  But  in  1865  we  hear  of  ten 
professors  and  nine  assistants,  though  not  all  of  the  latter 
are  named.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Calvin  EUis  was 
transferred  from  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  to  that  of  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted 
to  this  department  was  apparently  six,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  sure.     Among  the  new  instructors  mentioned  under 
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Clinical  Medicine  were  Drs.  S.  L.  Abbott,  R.  M.  Hodges,  and 
Alexander  Sinclair;  but  these  names  all  disappeared  in  the 
following  year. 

The  phrase  "diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment"  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  catalogue  of  1865  as  part  of  the  re- 
wording of  the  paragraph  on  the  Clinical  Conference. 

The  beginning  of  a  provision  for  separate  instruction  in  those 
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departments  of  medicine  now  known  as  "the  specialties'' 
is  seen  in  the  same  year  which  I  am  now  describing, — 1865; 
and  the  name  of  Brown-S6quard  appears  as  Professor  of  the 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Next  year  (1866-67)  the  number  of  teachers  is  increased  to 
over  twenty,  including  fourteen  professors,  two  assistants, 
and  * 'several"  instructors.  The  amount  of  instruction  in 
clinical  medicine  appears  to  be  nine  hours  a  week  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  This  instruction  consisted  of  two  clinical 
lectures,  one  clinical  conference,  and  six  medical  visits  (two 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  two  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  one  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  one  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital).  In  addition  we  note  that  special  instruction 
is  given  in  Hygiene,  Ophthalmology,  Dermatology,  Syphilis, 
and  Psychological  Medicine.  The  first  mention  of  the  steth- 
oscope, ophthalmoscope,  and  laryngoscope,  occurs  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1868-69,  although  the  stethoscope  had  already  been 
in  use  for  over  thirty  years.  Next  year  (1870)  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  microscope  occurs. 

1868-69  Dr.  iowditch  retired,  and  Dr.  Ellis  took  the  Jack- 
son ProfessO^irip. 

In  1 87 1,  with  the  accession  of  President  Eliot,  there  occurred 
the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  school, — its 
reorganizati6n  and  incorporation  as  an  integral  part  of  Har- 
vard University.  Since  1810  the  connection  of  the  school 
with  Harvard  had  been  nominal  rather  than  real.  The  school 
had  been  a  proprietary  institution,  managed  by  its  own  Fac- 
ulty, who  collected  fees  from  the  students  and  divided  the 
proceeds  in  lieu  of  salaries  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  Medical  Faculty;  and  Harvard 
University  had  little,  if  any,  control  over  the  management 
of-  the  school.  The  instruction  consisted  of  two  courses  of 
lectures  of  four  months  each,  while  the  rest  of  the  students' 
work  was  supposed  to  be  supervised  by  the  extra-mural  in- 
structors to  whom  they  were  loosely  apprenticed  for  three 
years.  Whether  this  apprenticeship  amounted  to  an)rthing 
as  instruction  or  not  depended  upon  the  habits  and  inclina- 
tions of  individual  'instructors."     It  might  be  of  great  value. 
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It  might  be  practically  valueless.  Some  students  saw  many 
cases  of  disease,  some  saw  none  at  all.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  until  1871  examinations  occurred  only  at  the  end 
of  the  whole  course,  that  they  were  wholly  oral,  and  that 
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twenty  minutes  was  the  time  allotted  to  clinical  medicine, 
as  to  each  of  the  other  main  branches. 

In  1 87 1  the  third-year  graded  course  was  adopted,  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  was  abolished,  written  examinations  were 
established  and  arranged  to  come  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
salaries  and  tuition  fees  were  fixed,  and  President  Eliot  began 
to  preside  at  all  Faculty  meetings. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  radical  changes  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  clinical  medicine.  "Visits  at  the  hos- 
pitals, practical  instruction  on  cases,  and  auscultation  and 
percussion'*  are  the  methods  as  described  in  the  catalogue. 
'*The  Clinical  Conference  affords  an  opportunity  for  more 
thorough  preparation  of  cases,  more  time  being  allowed  for 
their  study.  The  full  written  report  of  a  case  is  read  by  the 
student  who  has  examined  it.  It  is  afterwards  criticised 
by  the  class,  by  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  other 
teachers.*'  From  this  time  on  there  is  no  development  in 
this  exercise,  which  has  been  continued  without  essential 
change  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  teaching  force  has  hitherto  consisted  of  the  professors 
alone.  In  1871  Dr.  Borland  appears  as  the  first  regularly  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.  He  retired,  how- 
ever, after  only  two  years  of  service.  Dr.  F.  I.  Knight  took 
his  place  (1872-73),  and  gave  instruction  for  the  next  seven, 
years  in  auscultation,  percussion,  and  laryngology,  being  the 
first  stated  teacher  of  these  subjects.  He  used  wholly  the 
binaural  stethoscope,  and  his  methods  of  teaching  have  not 
apparently  been  improved  on  up  to  the  present  day.  With 
retirement  of  Dr.  Knight  came  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  N. 
Whittier  as  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  (1878-79),  followed 
next  year  by  the  appointment  of  Drs.  A.  L.  Mason  and  F.  C. 
Shattuck  to  be  assistants. 

These  three  gentlemen  gave  instruction  daily  in  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion  (presumably  to  sections  of  students). 
With  the  addition  of  their  names  the  regularly  appointed 
staff  in  clinical  medicine  was  increased  to  four,  and  the  next 
year  (1881-82)  to  five  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Whittier  to  be 
instructor  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  M.  Garland  in 
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his  place  as  assistant.  At  this  number — ^five — the  teaching 
force  of  the  department  continued  unchanged  for  three  years, 
although  there  were  some  changes  in  its  personnel. 

In  1 88 1  Dr.  Ellis's  illness  forced  him  to  retire,  and  pending 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Jackson  Professor  his  duties  were 


^/i 


^^. 


divided  between  Dr.  Francis  Minot  (Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice)  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes  (Professor  of  Therapeutics). 
This  interregnum  continued  until  1884,  when  Dr.  Edes  be- 
came Jackson  Professor  and  Dr.  Whittier  assistant  profes- 
sor, Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  Theory  and  Practice,  while  Drs.  Cutler  and  Gannett,  and 
iQ  1885  Dr.  Vickery,  became  assistants,  bringing  the  teachers' 
force  up  to  six. 
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Next  year  Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck  was  made  Instnictcw 
in  Clinical  Medicine;  but  after  1888  I  do  not  find  his  name 
in  the  catalogues,  except  in  connection  with  the  medical  ward 
visits,  of  which  some  further  account  will  be  given  below. 

In  1889-90  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck  succeeded  to  the  Jackson 
Professorship,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Edes  in  1886. 

Under  Professor  Shattuck  in  1889  serves 

Dr.  A.  L.  Mason,  Instructor  and  next  year  Assistant  Professor. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Gannett,  Instructor. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Garland,  Instructor. 
Dr.  C.  P.  Withington,  Assistant 
Dr.  H.  F.  Vickery,  Assistant. 

In  1892  Drs.  Garland  and  Withington  retired;  and  Drs. 
Henry  Jackson,  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  and  Augustus  S.  Knight 
became  assistants,  bringing  the  total  teaching  force  up  to  seven 
and  next  year  to  eight  (with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  G. 
Sears).  One  more  assistant  (Dr.  John  L.  Morse)  was  added 
in  1897-98,  after  which  there  were  no  more  changes  until 
1900. 

In  1900  the  department  consisted  of 

r 

The  Jackson  Professor,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck; 

5  instructors  (Drs.  McCollom,  Withington,  Vickery,  Jackson,  and  Sears); 

6  assistants  (Drs.  Prescott,  Ames,  Bartol,  J.  M.  Jackson,  Cabot,  and 
Smith). 

Since  then  the  only  changes  have  been  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  Sears  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Locke  as  assistant,  replacing  Dr. 
John  L.  Ames. 

The  development  of  the  corps  of  teachers  within  the  strict 
limits  of  the  department  of  Clinical  Medicine  is  represented 
by  these  diagrams,  Fig.  I. 

In  reality,  however,  the  admirable  transformation  of  the 
department  of  Theory  and  Practice  along  clinical  lines  has 
resulted  in  offering  to  the  students  a  large  volume  of  clinical 
opportunities,  supplementing  those  which  are  listed  within 
the  sister  department  of  Clinical  Medicine.     Since  the  whole 
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Fig.  I.    Diagrams  symbolizing  the  Development  of  the  Department 
OF  Clinical  Medicine. 


P  =  Profettor. 
A-P»  Assistant  Professor. 


1,1=  Instructors. 
A,  A,  A  —  Assistants. 
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time  of  the  instructor  and  the  five  assistants  in  the  department 
and  one-half  the  time  of  the  professor  goes  into  clinical  in- 
struction in  medicine,  it  seems  reasonable  to  represent  the 
clinical  staff  of  the  present  department  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice and  Clinical  Medicine  by  the  following  figure: — 


Fig.  II.    Diagram  representing  the  Clinical  Staff  of  the  Whole 
Department  of  Medicine. 

The  numerical  expansion  of  the  teaching  force  may  be  seen 
from  the  diagrams. 

But  during  the  years  in  which  the  quantitative  increase 
took  place  there  were  changes  also  in  the  quality  of  teaching, 
of  which  mention  must  now  be  made. 

TfiE  Evolution  of  Tbaching  Methods  in  the  DEPARTHfENT. 

The  desire  to  get  the  student  into  personal  contact  with  cases 
of  disease,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  recognize  their  symp- 
toms and  signs  and  may  watch  their  development  from  day 
to  day,  is  the  source  of  all  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
in  use  in  the  department.  To  attain  this  end,  clinical  lectures, 
ward  visits,  personal  instruction  in  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion, and  the  Clinical  Conference  were  the  only  methods  in 
use  up  to  1895.  These  time-honored  methods  have  been  used 
ever  since  with  very  sUght  modifications,  but  others  have  been 
added. 

I.  The  Clinical  Lecture  is  to-day  very  much  what  it  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years,  except  that  since  1901  Dr.  Shat- 
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tuck  has  allowed  groups  of  students  to  examine  patients  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith  while  the  lecture  is  going 
en.  These  students  lose  a  part  of  the  lecture,  but  gain  some 
practice  in  physical  diagnosis. 

2.  Ward  Visits  formed  part  of  the  instruction  from  1835 
tmtil  1902,  when  they  were  discontinued.  The  method  of 
instruction  has  been  essentially  the  same  during  these  seventy 
years.  It  grew  in  favor  up  to  about  1880  or  thereabouts, 
when  visits  were  made  at  three  hospitals  by  eighteen  differ- 
ent physicians  with  sections  of  students  in  tow.  From  this 
maximum,  which  was  sustained  for  some  years,  the  *  'medical 
visits**  have  gradually  fallen  off.  They  were  abandoned  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1897,  continued  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  alone  until  1902,  when  they  ceased 
altogether.* 

3.  The  Instrtiction  in  Auscultation  and  Percussion  given 
by  the  assistants  in  the  department  to  small  sections  of  stu- 
dents has  continued  without  much  change  from  1872,  when 
Dr.  F.  I.  Knight  began  to  teach  it,  until  the  present  day. 
The  number  of  instructors  has  been  increased  to  five,  and 
the  teaching  extended  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  body  (exclusive  of  microscopic  and  chemical 
diagnosis) ;  but  the  methods  of  work  are  essentially  the  same. 

4.  The  Clinical  Conference  represented  the  careful  study  of 
one  case  by  each  student  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  the 
need  for  more  opportunities  of  this  sort  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  1895  of  a  new  requirement  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
The  student  must  not  only  have  passed  his  examinations 
and  written  his  Clinical  Conference  paper,  but 

5.  It  was  also  required  1895- 1902  that  four  Dispensary  cases 
be  taken  by  each  student,  who  watched  the  cases  (at  the  homes, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson)  and  wrote  brief 
reports  upon  them.  This  gave  each  student  a  chance  to  see 
something  of  private  practice  outside  of  hospitals, — a  most 
important  feature  in  medical  education,  and  one  which  since 
1 871  had  been  entirely  lacking.  It  was  most  valuable  for  the 
students,   but   the   administrative   duties   connected   with   it 

*  During  the  current  year  visits  have  begun  again  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
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proved  so  cumbersome  and  onerous  that  in  1902  it  was  replaced 
by  the  system  of 

6.  Required  Out-patient  Work,  one  month  for  every  student, 
in  the  clinic  of  some  teacher  in  the  school,  but  not  necessa- 
rily under  a  member  of  the  department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
The  cases  seen  by  each  student,  the  number  of  histories, 
physical  examinations,  chemical  and  microscopic  analyses 
made  by  each  student  as  part  of  the  study  of  a  case,  is  thus 
very  much  greater  than  under  the  system  of  Dispensary  cases 
seen  in  their  own  homes.  But  the  opportunities  for  following 
cases  from  day  to  day  and  for  learning  to  deal  with  the  family 
are  not  as  good;  and,  unless  he  takes  a  hospital  appointment, 
the  graduate  is  still  very  inadequately  instructed  in  these 
branches  of  medicine  when  he  takes  up  practice. 

Examinations. 

The  Examination  in  Clinical  Medicine  (after  the  twenty 
minutes'  oral  test  was  dropped  as  insufficient  in  1872)  consisted 
of  a  series  of  twenty  written  questions,  not  materially  differ- 
ent from  those  given  in  Theory  and  Practice.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  1876,  and  was  supplemented  during  that  period 
by  bedside  examinations. 

In  1876  these  practical  bedside  examinations  were  dropped 
(alasl  and  never  resumed);  and  the  written  questions  were 
replaced  by  a  series  of  detailed  histories  of  actual  cases, 
from  which  the  student  was  to  work  out  a  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment.  This  system  has  continued  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day ;  but  at  present  it  counts  for  only  60  per  cent,  of  the 
mark,  while  20  per  cent,  is  represented  by  the  Ginical  Con- 
ference paper  and  20  per  cent,  by  the  medical  out-patient  work, 
so  that  two-fifths  of  the  examination  is  practical. 

Graduate  Instruction. 

Instruction  for  Graduates  by  the  department  of  Clinical 
Medicine  has  never  been  taken  very  seriously.  The  head  of 
the  department  has  never  taken  part  in  it,  and  the  instruction 
given  by  the  subordinates  has  been  irregular  and  unsyste- 
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matic.  It  is  distinctly  a  weak  feature  in  the  school.  The 
first  announcement  of  Graduate  Instruction  was  in  1872, 
when  Dr.  P.  I.  Knight  offered  a  course  in  Auscultation,  Percus- 
sion, and  Laryngoscopy.  This  was  continued  until  Dr.  Knight 
ceased  to  teach  auscultation  and  percussion  in  1879,  ^^^  rep- 
resented all  the  Graduate  Instruction  in  this  department 
up  to  this  date.  Then  there  was  for  ten  years  no  instruction 
for  graduates  whatever. 

In  1889,  when  Dr.  P.  C.  Shattuck  became  Jackson  Profes- 
sor, there  appears  in  the  catalogue  the  first  announcement 
of  courses  for  graduates  since  Dr.  Knight  ceased  to  teach 
in  this  department.  Four  courses  were  offered  in  1889,  two 
of  eight  weeks  each  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  two  in  Diseases 
of  the  Digestive  Organs.  Next  year  two  more  courses  in 
Physical  Diagnosis  were  added.  '  In  1891-92  there  are  eight 
courses  announced,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
exercises  and  conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

In  1892  there  were  but  four  courses,  in  1895  but  three,  in 
1899  but  iwo  courses  of  one  month  each;  and  at  this  low  ebb 
the  Graduate  Instruction  continued  until  the  present  year, 
when  the  number  rises  again  and  reaches  eight  courses,  the 
largest  number  since  1891. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  numbers  and  methods,  and  not 
with  personalities.  It  remains  to  sketch  as  well  as  I  can  the 
characteristics  of  the  more  important  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Medicine.  Leaving  out  those  still  living, 
those  whose  term  of  ofl&ce  as  professor  was  very  brief,  and 
those  who  merged  Clinical  Medicine  with  Theory  and  Practice, 
we  have  left  but  two  concerning  whose  personality  as  teachers 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  anything, — Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch 
and  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis. 

These  men  are  interesting  in  their  contrasts  as  well  as 
in  their  likeness.  Both  were  conscientious,  faithful  men, 
who  fulfilled  their  function  as  teachers  by  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  drill  rather  than  by  brilliant  hits  or  eloquent  ora- 
tory.    There  was  nothing  of  Methodistical  fervor  nor  of  lit- 
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erary  polish  in  their  lectures.  So  far,  they  were  alike.  But 
one  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  most  salient  characteristics  was  his 
contagious  enthusiasm;  while  Dr.  Ellis  was  quiet,  composed, 
not  easily  roused  to  outbursts  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Bowditch 
not  infrequently  enlivened  his  lectures  with  snatches  of  kindly 
humor.  Dr.  Ellis  was  earnest,  but  never  humorous.  Dr. 
Bowditch  had  many  interests.  Dr.  Ellis  had  one.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch's  name  is  quoted  as  often  in  connection  with  anti-slavery 
agitation  as  with  medicine;  and  medicine  easily  associated 
itself  in  his  activities  with  public  work,  like  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission or  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Ellis's 
whole  energy  was  concentrated  in  one  direction.  He  shimned 
anything  like  publicity,  and  even  private  practice  had  less 
interest  than  teaching  for  him. 

Teaching  was  his  one  hobby,  and  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  give  it  his  undivided  attention.  Dr. 'Bowditch  was  a  man 
who  among  his  other  activities  found  time  very  ably  to  fill 
the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine. 


Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch. 

As  the  pupil  of  Louis,  Dr.  Bowditch  always  laid  great  em- 
phasis on  what  was  then  called  the  * 'numerical"  method 
(the  statistical  method  we  should  now  call  it),  by  means  of 
which  the  symptoms  of  a  given  disease  were  recorded  and 
analyzed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  without  any  preconceived 
theory  as  to  how  the  disease  ought  to  show  itself.  With  this 
method  he  thoroughly  identified  himself. 

As  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this  country  to  the  use  of 
auscultation  and  percussion  (practised  and  taught  by  him 
in  private  classes  as  early  as  1836),  he  was  from  the  first  es- 
pecially interested  in  diseases  whose  diagnosis  depended  largely 
on  the  use  of  these  methods.  His  book,  *  'The  Young  Stetho- 
scopist,'*  published  in  1844,  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
methods  of  examining  the  chest  that  are  practised  to-day, 
if  we  except  the  X-ray  examination.  In  reading  this  book, 
I  have  been  much  impressed  and  considerably  htuniliated 
to  find  how  little  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  Bowditch's 
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'Statements  made  sixty  years  ago.  He  takes  little  account 
of  the  pitch  of  intrathoracic  sounds,  and  his  percussion  out- 
lines are  "not  quite  so  definite  as  those  of  Cutler  and  Gar- 
land ;  but  in  essentials  he  knew  all  that  we  do  about  the  physi- 
cal diagnosis  of  thoracic  diseases. 

As  a  teacher,  he  drilled  the  students  very  thoroughly  in  these 
methods,  and  gave  them  every  opportunity  for  practice, 
first  in  private  classes  at  his  own  library,  later  in  the  Boylston 
Medacal  School,  and  finally  at  Harvard.  In  1844  he  was 
still  using  the  single  mon-aural  stethoscope,  but  by  the  time 
he  became  connected  with  Harvard  he  had  adopted  th^  bin- 
auial  instrument.  He  almost  always  used  the  free  ear  at 
the  beginning  of  an  examination  of  the  lungs,  finishing  off 
with  the  stethoscope. 

Fresh  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Paris  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Observation,  he  introduced  in  the  Clinical  Conference 
as  well  as  in  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  that 
spirit  of  frank,  free,  yet  friendly  criticism  which  has  been 
so  wofully  lacking  in  our  medical  societies  ever  since  his  time, 
and  which  he  found  it  hard  to  make  acceptable  even  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Observation;  for  mem- 
bers retired  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  their  dislike  of  the 
"merciless"  criticism  to  which  their  productions  were  sub- 
jected. 

Paracentesis  of  the  chest  for  pleural  effusion  was  first  brought 
into  general  use  in  this  vicinity  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  though 
first  done  by  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman  in  1850.  Bowditch  had  seen 
a  dear  friend  and  fellow-student  die  in  Germany  of  pleural 
effusion,  apparently  for  lack  of  tapping;  and  he  did  not  for- 
get it. 

*  'His  careful  examination  of  patients  and  analysis  of  symp- 
toms," says  Dr.  P.  I.  Knight,*  '* rendered  his  exercises  very 
attractive  and  highly  valued  by  the  students."  '*It  was  due 
in  large  degree  to  Dr.  Bowditch  that  clinical  instruction  in 
America  received  a  new  impetus,  and  that  its  methods  of 
instruction  were  revolutionized, "  t  so  as  to  bring  the  individ- 

•F.  I.  Knight,  memorial  meeting,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  1890. 
tH.O.  Marcy,  ibid. 
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ual  student  into  more  direct  contact  with  the  patient.  *  'More 
than  by  his  teaching,  however,  by  his  utterly  unselfish  zeal 
in  his  search  after  truth  and  the  welfare  of  his  patients,  Dr. 
Bowditch  influenced  those  who  came  near  him." 

The  human  side  of  medicine  was  ever  uppermost  with  Dr. 
Bowditch.  In  his  ward  visits  with  students  he  was  always 
kindly  and  gentle  with  patients,  but  would  flare  up  and  se- 
verely rebuke  a  nurse  if  he  thought  she  had  in  any  way  neg- 
lected her  patient,*  so  that  his  visits  were  admirable  demon- 
strations of  the  proper  relation  between  doctor  and  patient. 
So  mindful  was  he  of  the  feelings  of  his  patients  that  he  would 
rebuke,  though  always  in  a  kindly  way,  an  enthusiastic  med- 
ical student  who  happened  to  speak  of  some  "beautiful" 
pathological  condition.  **My  friend,"  he  would  say,  "don't 
use  such  an  adjective  in  such  a  connection.  Interesting  it 
doubtless  is,  but  it  is  not  beautiful." 

It  was  not  tmtil  he  began  to  have  a  personal  affection  for 
his  students  that  he  felt  at  ease  in  teaching.  Thus  in  i860 
he  writes :  *  *It  [teaching]  seemed  almost  too  much  for  me  to 
bear  when  I  commenced.  My  real  deeds  were  so  wretched 
in  comparison  with  my  ideal.  I  seemed  so  very  ignorant  that 
I  could  scarcely  bear  it.  I  chafed  and  fretted  like  a  wild, 
unrestrained  horse,  and  almost  swore  aloud  that  -I  would 
resign.  But,  as  I  become  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  my 
180  and  learn  to  love  them  all  more  or  less,  and  as  I  feel 
that  they  understand  me  a  little  better,  I  pace  along  quite 
gently,  and  at  times  feel  almost  self-complacent." 

His  idealism  and  enthusiasm  lasted  throughout  his  life, 
and  he  never  grew  sceptical.  "He  would  welcome  promise 
of  good  to  come  from  this  or  that  new  method  of  practice  as 
if  he  had  not  already  been  disappointed  a  thousand  times." 
He  was  always  willing  to  confess  his  own  ignorance  and  to 
adopt  any  one  else's  opinion,  if  it  appeared  better  grounded 
than  his  own.  He  despised  shams,  and  expressed  himself 
very  freely  on  the  subject  whenever  opportunity  offered.  In 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (as  in  all  his  activities)  he  was  a  radi- 
cal, and  identified  himself  clearly  with  the  reform  movements 
within  that  body. 

*  This  wM  before  the  dajrt  of  trained  i 
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Dr.  Calvin  Ellis. 

Dr.  Ellis  was  a  pathologist  before  he  was  a  teacher  of  med- 
icine; and  the  pathological  basis  of  signs  and  symptoms  was 
constantly  before  his  mind,  more  constantly  than  with  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Besides  this  fundamental  interest  in  the 
correlation  of  clinical  and  pathological  data,  his  strongest 
bias  as  a  teacher  was  toward  preserving  a  certain  sequence  in 
the  links  of  the  chain  of  evidence. 

He  believed  that  in  the  modem  development  of  * 'exact 
diagnosis"  by  physical  signs  and  instruments  of  precision 
there  lurked  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  very  important  evi- 
dence to  be  obtained  by  careful  questioning  of  the  patient. 
Hence  he  alwajrs  insisted  on  taking  first  all  the  evidence  to 
be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  from  this  evidence  he  reasoned 
towards  a  diagnosis  as  far  as  he  could  before  taking  up  the 
physical  signs.  The  latter,  however,  were  by  no  means  neg- 
lected when  their  turn  came;  but  neither  were  they  allowed 
to  lead  straight  to  a  diagnosis.  He  would  group,  analyze, 
and  minutely  discuss  the  whole  body  of  facts,  and  then  pro- 
ceed cautiously  to  his  diagnosis  by  the  exclusion  of  one  possi- 
bility after  another.  He  endeavored  to  prove  what  the  diag- 
nosis w<is  by  proving  that  (and  why)  it  was  none  of  the  other 
alternative  possibilities.  In  his  painstaking  endeavor  fairly 
to  consider  every  possibility  and  to  avoid  leaping  to  any  con- 
clusion (even  to  a  correct  conclusion)  some  thought  that  he 
spent  too  much  time  on  insignificant  points  and  bare  possi- 
bilities, without  a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  his  emphasis; 
but  he  was  first  of  all  a  careful  and  scrupulous  thinker,  and  no 
short  cuts  appealed  to  him. 

He  could  tolerate  anything  rather  than  the  least  danger 
of  seeming  slipshod.  When  appointed  an  out-patient  phy- 
sician, he  held  the  position  but  a  single  day,  and  then  resigned 
it,  saying  that  no  one  could  undertake  to  study  so  many  cases, 
in  a  morning  without  getting  into  slipshod  habits. 

In  his  clinical  exercises  he  alwa)rs  spent  the  whole  hoiu-  in 
the  anal3rsis  of  a  single  case;  and  this  case  he  never  demon- 
strated directly  to  the  students,  but  always  worked  out  before 
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them  as  if  he  were  seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  He  would  ques- 
tion the  patient  or  have  a  student  question  him ;  and  he  often 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  salient  points  of  the  answers,  as 
we  have  many  of  us  seen  Dr.  Fitz  do. 

In  making  his  diagnosis,  he  was  extremely  cautious,  almost 
timid,  deeming  it  far  better  to  make  a  somewhat  vague  state- 
ment, which  could  be  expanded  and  clarified  later,  than  to 
say  anything  which  he  might  have  to  take  back.  But,  when 
he  finally  arrived  at  an  opinion,  he  would  stick  to  it  and  de- 
fend it  vigorously;  and,  if  any  matter  of  principle  seemed 
involved,  he  was  inflexible. 

In  his  ward  visits  he  was  very  particular  about  the  records, 
and  gave  long  and  minute  dictations  to  his  internes.  The 
visits  began  at  eight  in  the  morning.  He  came  to  the  wards 
fresh  and  energetic  as  a  boy,  and  often  stayed  there  several 
hours.  Besides  dictating  voluminous  and  concise  records, 
he  would  make  short-hand  notes  of  the  case  on  little  slips  of 
paper,  which  he  afterwards  grouped  and  arranged  at  home 
in  anticipation  of  the  work  on  The  Practice  of  Medicine,  the 
preparation  of  which  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  later  years 
and  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 

As  I  have  already  said,  his  teaching  was  his  central  inter- 
est within  the  field  of  medicine ;  and  outside  that  field  he  never 
ventured.  Public  health  matters,  sewage,  temperance,  did  not 
interest  him;  for  he  shrank  from  publicity  in  any  form  or 
for  any  purpose.  But  within  the  field  of  his  interest  he  would 
take  endless  pains.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  in  1871.  His  conscientiousness 
in  the  attempt  adequately  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  is 
suggested  by  the  following  anecdote.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  when  his  vital  forces  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk  unaided,  he  had  himself  driven  to  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  (where  Dr.  A.  L.  Mason  was  then  at  work  as 
an  Instructor  in  Auscultation  and  Percussion),  and  with  great 
difficulty  managed  to  make  his  way  to  the  ward  where  Dr. 
Mason  was  teaching.  Arriving  there  completely  exhausted, 
he  sat  down,  and  endeavored  to  watch  the  teaching  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  supervise.     He  found  himself  unable 
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to  perform  even  this  measure  of  his  duty,  and  soon  had  to  be 
assisted  back  to  his  carriage;  but  he  had  made  the  attempt, — 
an  attempt  which  bears  impressive  testimony  to  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  man. 

In  his  relations  to  students  he  showed  himself  very  friendly 
with  the  more  industrious  members  of  his  classes,  glad  to 
explain  anything  to  them  and  to  answer  their  questions;  but 
he  had  no  patience  with  what  he  thought  laziness  in  a  student, 
especially  if  he  suspected  him  of  any  looseness  of  morals.  Of 
this  he  was  always  intolerant,  not  allowing  enough  perhaps 
for  the  strength  of  temptations  which  he  did  not  feel. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  personalities  and  the  methods 
which  governed  the  teaching  of  the  years  between  i860  and 
1885,  we  see  that  there  were  laid  then  the  foundations  for  all 
that  has  been  developed  since.  Clinical  methods,  first-hand 
contact  of  student  with  patient,  was  their  ideal  as  well  as 
ours;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  counted  for  more  then  than  it  does  now.  Partly 
because  the  number  of  instructors  and  assistants  has  been 
so  largely  increased,  partly  because  we  have  more  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  individual  student  to  get  his  revelations 
directly  from  the  patient  without  the  intermediation  of  book 
or  teacher,  the  domination  of  a  single  powerful  personality 
over  the  students*^  ideas  of  medicine  grows  less  and  less.  That 
there  is  both  gain  and  loss  in  this  change  I  have  no  doubt. 
The  modem  teacher  of  medicine  reverences  the  facts  so  much 
that  he  is  afraid  of  interposing  his  personality  between  them 
and  his  pupils,  and  so  draws  himself  more  and  more  into  the 
background.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  provided  the  teacher 
does  not  forget  that  facts  uninterpreted  mean  nothing,  and 
that  it  is  his  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  student  knows  what 
to  do  with  his  facts  when  he  gathered  the  crude  mass.  In  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  data  personality  is  as  im- 
portant as  ever ;  hence  the  great  teacher  of  medicine,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  will  be  first  of  all  a  great  man. 
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The  work  on  the  five  new  buildings  for  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  is  now  well  advanced,  the  foundations  of  the  two 
near  Longwood  Avenue  being  entirely  completed,  the  granite 
bases  already  in  place,  and  some  of  the  marble  set  up.  The 
foundations  of  the  Administration  Building  are  about  half 
laid,  while  those  of  one  of  the  other  buildings  are  nearly  three- 
quarters  finished.  There  is  to  be  a  Students'  Reading-room, 
with  Students'  Smoking-room  adjoining,  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building.  There  is  also  a  Students'  Reading-room  in 
the  Anatomy  and  Histology  Building,  and  each  department 
of  the  school  has  a  library.  Excavations  are  being  made  for 
the  fifth  building,  about  one-half  of  this  work  being  now  com- 
pleted. Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  being  contin- 
ually employed  on  the  work. 


Oct.  1 6,  1903,  the  new  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  was  opened  by  a  reception,  to 
which  many  doctors  of  Boston  and  vicinity  were  invited. 
The  new  Out-patient  Department  is  but  one  of  many  re- 
cent additions  to  the  hospital  made  necessary  by  the  press- 
ure for  admission  of  patients  and  also  by  the  rapid  advance 
in  medical  and  surgical  science.  The  new  Out-patient  Build- 
ings, the  new  Operating  Building,  and  other  additions  to  the 
hospital  within  the  past  two  years  make  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  work  done  at  this  hospital  as  in  past 
years  of  its  history.  We  hope  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Quarterly  to  have  a  complete  article  describing  the  additions 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Within  a  short  time   the  new  Surgical   Out-patient    De- 
partment of  thp  Boston  City  Hospital  will  be  open  to  the 
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public.  It  IS  expected  that  it  will  be  complete  in  every  detail 
both  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  and  also  for  such 
modem  scientific  research  as  is  necessary  in  an  up-to-date 
hospital  such  as  the  Boston  City  Hospital  is.  In  the  April 
number  of  the  Quarterly  we  will  have  an  article  describing 
this  magnificent  addition  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 


In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School,  the  Medical 
School,  the  Divinity  School,  or  the  Graduate  School,  one  must 
now  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  of  high  standing, 
or  satisfy  the  faculty  of  the  school  that  he  has  done  an  amount 
of  work  equivalent  to  that  required  for  such  a  degree.  This 
regulation  works  hardships  in  individual  cases.  It  shuts  the 
doors  of  the  Har\^ard  graduate  schools  to  men  who  would  like 
to  study  here,  many  of  whom  would  doubtless  reflect  credit 
on  the  University  and  the  profession  they  had  chosen.  But 
other  schools  are  open  to  these  men.  It  has  seemed  to  the 
governing  boards  of  Harvard  University  that  their  duty  was 
to  raise  its  requirements  and  standards  tmtil  it  stood  for  the 
very  highest  in  accomplishments  and  ideals.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  policy  has  the  cordial  support  of  the  graduates.  .The 
Medical  School,  having  graduated  a  class  which  entered  the 
school  under  the  old  admission  requirements  and  having 
admitted  as  its  first-year  class  the  third  of  the  classes  enter- 
ing under  the  new  requirement  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts 
or  science,  has  a  loss  of  66  in  its  enrolment.  The  severity  of 
that  requirement  has  cut  down  the  total  registration  to  a  com- 
paratively low  figure;  but  the  experience  of  the  University 
in  such  raising  of  its  standard  points  to  a  slow  but  sure  recov- 
ery of  numbers  in  the  next  few  years,  and  the  school  is  com- 
pensated by  the  high  average  merit  of  its  new  students  and  the 
relief  from  serious  crowding  in  the  present  building  during 
the  interval  that  remains  before  the  new  buildings  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  are  completed.  Medical  School :  graduates,  9 ; 
fourth  year,  142 ;  third  year,  76;  second  year,  69;  first  year,  78. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  announces  the  follow- 
ing awards  of  scholarships  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

The  Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  of  $500,  divided 
as  follows:  $300  to  G.  S.  Amsden,  3  M.,  and  $200  to  H.  W. 
Godfrey,    2    M. 

The  Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship  of  $250 — ^to  A.  H.  Crosbie, 
2  M. 

The  Claudius  M.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $250 — to  S.  J.  Beach, 
3M. 

The  Hilton  Scholarships  of  $225  each — ^to  C.  R.  Metcalf, 
2  M.,  and  W.  A.  Sawyer,  2  M. 

The  Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship  of  $200 — to  T.  Ord- 
way,   3  M. 

The  Eveleth  Scholarships  of  $200  each— to  E.  H.  Place,  4  M., 
L.  S.  Beak,  4  M.,  and  L.  G.  Beeley,  4  M. 

The  Edward  Wigglesworth  Scholarship  of  $200 — to  C.  L- 
Overlander,  3  M. 

The  Charles  B.  Porter  Scholarship  of  $200 — ^to  R.  S.  Steams, 
3M. 

The  Faculty  Scholarships  of  $200  each — ^to  L.  Arkin,  4  M., 
W.  H.  Clark,  4  M.,  H.  B.  C.  Riemer,  4  M.,  and  W.  C.  Wood- 
ward, 4  M. 

The  John  Thomson  Taylor  Scholarship  of  $200 — ^to  B.  E. 
Sibley,  3  M. 

The  Lucius  F.  Billings  Scholarship  of  $200 — to  R.  H.  Gold- 
thwaite,  2  M. 

The  Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship  of  $100 — ^to  W.  L.  Barnes, 
4  M. 

The  Charles  Pratt  Strong  vScholarship  of  $100— to  C.  H. 
Staples,  4  M. 

The  scholarships  open  to  men  in  the  first-year  class  will 
probably  not  be  awarded  tmtil  January. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Haven  of  Boston,  '83 
M.  S.,  which  was  filed  for  probate  recently,  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  is  to  receive  $25,000  outright  and  a  share  in  a  resi- 
due.    Besides  this  it  will  receive  $25,000  more  on  the  death 
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of  Dr.  Haven's  sister,  the  income  of  which  sum  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  scholarships  for  needy  first-year  students. 


The  stockholders  of  the  Co-operative  Society  have  made 
the  following  nominations  from  the  Medical  School  to  fill  the 
oflSces  of  the  society  during  the  coming  year:  president,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Ayres,  Jr.,  1898;  directors:  from  the  Medical  School, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon,  1896. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Clinical 
Club,  of  which  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  1892,  is  president  and  Dr. 
L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  1898,  secretary,  cases  were  shown  by  I)rs. 
W.  P.  Bolles,  1871,  F.  S.  Watson,  1879,  G.  B.  Shattuck,  1869, 
F.  H.  Williams,  1877,  and  J.  L.  Ames,  1892.  Cases  will  be 
shown  by  the  staff  January  14,  February  11,  March  10,  April 
14,  at  8  P.M.,  in  the  Hospital  Library. 


FROM   KANSAS  CITY. 

Our  hospital  accommodations  have  been  improved  during 
the  past  year  by  the  erection  of  the  University  Hospital,  100 
beds,  and  will  be  increased  still  fiuther  by  a  new  City  Hos- 
pital, for  which  $225,000  has  been  appropriated. 

The  profession  here  is  overcrowded,  one  physician  to  250 
population.  Specialists  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  there  is 
a  dearth  of  expert  neurologists.  A  good  man  might  find  a 
good  opening  here.  Man)r  of  our  recent  graduates  are  leav- 
ing the  city  and  going  into  the  Territories,  the  Panhandle  and 
the  edge  of  Texas,  where  the  country  is  being  developed  rap- 
idly and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  living  practice  quickly. 
Pioneering,  however,  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  Since 
the  re(5^nt  legislation  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  by  which  grad- 
uates of  four-year  medical  colleges  only  are  permitted  to  prac- 
tise, the  profession  has  stepped  up  into  a  higher  plane,  leaving 
the  undergraduates  and  hospital  stewards  to  seek  other  fields. 
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WARREN  TRIENNIAL  PRIZE  (Massachusetts  General 
Hospital). 

The  Warren  Triennial  Prize  was  founded  by  the  late  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Warren  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  his  will  pro- 
vides that  the  accumulated  interest  of  the  fund  shall  be  awarded 
every  three  years  to  the  best  dissertation,  considered  worthy 
of  a  premium,  on  some  subject  in  Physiology,  Surgery,  or 
Pathological  Anatomy,  the  arbitrators  being  the  physicians 
and  stu-geons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  subject  for  competition  for  the  year  1904  is  on  Some 
Special  Subject  in  Physiology,  Surgery,  or  Pathology. 

(Dissertations  must  be  legibly  written,  and  must  be  suitabl}' 
bound,  so  as  to  be  easily  handled.  The  name  of  the  writer 
must  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  on  which  must  be  writ- 
ten a  motto  corresponding  with  one  on  the  accompanying 
dissertation. 

Any  clew  given  by  the  dissertation,  or  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  by  which  his  name  becomes  known  before  the 
award  of  the  prize,  will  disqualify  him  from  receiving  the  same. 

The  amount  of  the  prize  for  the  year  1904  will  be  $500. 

In  case  no  dissertation  is  considered  sufficiently  meritorious, 
no  award  will  be  made.  Dissertations  will  be  received  untfl 
April  14,  1904. 

A  high  value  will  be  placed  on  original  work. 

Herbert  B.  Howard, 

:  Resident  Physician. 

Boston,  Oct.  30,  1903. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROBERT  GARRETT    HOS- 
PITALS  FOR  CHILDREN  AT  BALTIMORE  AND 
MT.   AIRY,  MD. 

This  institution  began  in  1886  as  a  general  dispensary, 
in  two  rooms,  open  for  one  hour  daily  in  a  crowded  portion 
of  East  Baltimore.  Both  adults  and  children  were  treated 
at  first  and  for  some  years  thereafter.  Two  years  later  a 
Siunmer  Hospital  for  Children  at  Mt.  Airy  was  opened  tmder 
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the  same  management,  and  the  first  district  nursing  in  Balti- 
more was  inaugurated,  with  two  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital nurses  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  whole  being  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  A  small  hospital  of  six  beds  was  established  the  year 
following,  and  finally  the  present  hospital  and  dispensary 
for  children  was  instituted,  the  only  general  hospital  for  chil- 
dren in  Baltimore,  where  both  medical  and  surgical  cases 
are  treated.  This  has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  Piatt  (Harv.  Med.  1879),  and  the  nursing  and 
hospital  work  under  the  care  of  two  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  nurses.  A  regular  training  school  for  nurses  is  in 
operation,  with  a  two  years'  course  in  the  nursing  of  medical 
and  surgical  diseases  of  children.  Last  year  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the  hospital  was  268,  while  there  were  8,595  visits 
paid  to  the  dispensary,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  children's 
service  in  Baltimore.  Of  these  cases,  6,735  were  medical, 
and  1,497  surgical,  besides  363  cases  of  nervous  diseases. 

There  is  an  excellent  isolating  ward,  where  complete  iso- 
lation obtains  of  patient  and  ntu^e,  and  where  the  principal 
ward  for  these  cases  has  one  east,  two  south,  and  one  west 
window,  with  an  open  fire  in  cold  weather  in  addition  to  other 
heating.  In  diphtheria  cases  no  child  is  discharged  tmtil 
two  successive  negative  cultures  of  the  throat  have  been 
obtained,  the  chUd  given  an  antiseptic  bath,  wrapped  in  a  ster- 
ilized sheet,  and  sterilized  clothing  placed  upon  it  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  just  before  leaving  the  building. 

Such  cases  have  repeatedly  been  placed  in  the  wards  again 
when  it  was  impossible  to  send  them  hoine  at  once,  with  no 
case  of  contagion  to  others  occurring.  In  scarlet  fever  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  keeping  the  patient  greased  with  vaseline, 
with  one  or  two  baths  daily  in  most  cases  after  the  first  week. 

The  improvements  this  year  consist  in  a  laimdry  separate 
from  the  hospital  building,  a  large  ward,  with  the  roof 
and  three  sides  of  glass  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  roof 
being  of  ribbed  glass,  and  the  sides  of  glass  doors  which  can 
be  opened  in  fine  weather.  A  bath-room  and  lavatory  opens 
out  of  it. 
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In  addition  there  is  a  new  dispensary  (Out-patient  Depart- 
ment), consisting  of  a  large  central  waiting-room  (accommo- 
dating about  seventy  patients),  with  smooth  oak  seats,  as- 
bestolith  floors,  walls  of  soapstone  finish,  and  ceilings  about 
seventeen  feet  in  height.  Out  of  this  opens  a  lavatory  for 
patients,  and  at  either  end  a  surgical  and  a  medical  treatment 
room.  These  have  the  best  of  modem  plumbing,  suitable 
appliances,  and  large  windows.  There  are  several  physicians 
and  surgeons  connected  with  the  hospital  and  dispensary. 

The  Summer  Hospital  at  Mt.  Airy  is  opened  June  i  of  each 
year,  when  the  nurses  and  patients  are  transferred  to  a  high 
and  dry  locality  about  850  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  are  five 
buildings  on  eight  acres  of  land,  and  several  large  tents.  On 
one  occasion  when  diphtheria  suddenly  invaded  the  hospital, 
all  the  patients  were  transferred  to  the  tents  and  isolating 
ward  while  the  regular  wards  were  cleansed  and  disinfected. 
The  cases  did  well  under  the  usual  treatment,  and  were  back 
in  the  hospital  in  a  few  days,  as  fast  as  two  successive  cultures 
showed  them  to  be  free  from  danger. 

Antitoxin  is  not  given  indiscriminately,  but  cultures  are 
made  from  every  individual  in  the  institution,  and  antitoxin 
only  given  to  those  where  bacilli  are  in  evidence. 

The  Robert  Garrett  Hospital  is  one  of  the  few  which  has  no 
board  of  managers  of  trustees,  but  a  most  enlightened  founder 
and  patroness  who  bears  the  entire  expense  of  maintenance, 
and  who  spares  no  trouble  or  expense  necessary  to  give  the 
best  care  to  the  children  of  the  poor  who  come  to  the  doors 
of  her  hospital  or  dispensary. 

It  will  interest  the  alumni  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
to  learn  that  the  founder  of  this  institution  is  Mrs.  Henry 
Barton  Jacobs,  Dr.  Jacobs  being  a  graduate  of  the  school. 

W.    B.  P. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  as  correspondents 
in  the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly: — 

Arizona. — Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 
Caufornia. — Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  1303  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Abbott,  1872,  Pasadena. 
Cou>RADO. — Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
CoNNBcncuT. — 

FU>RIDA. — 

GEORGIA. — Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  W.  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 

Idaho. — 

IixiNOis. — Dr.  J.  A.  Capps,  1895,  100  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana. — Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  W.  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kentucky. — Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  1881,  321  W.  Walnut  Street,  Louisville. 
Mainb  — Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. — Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bal^ 

timore. 
Massachusstts. — Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  J.  Forrest  Bumham,  1901,  383  Haverhill  Street, 

Lawrence. 
Dr.  P.  E.  Truesdale,   1898,  28  N.  Main  Street,  FaH 
River. 
Michigan. — Dr.  W.  P.  Man  ton,  1881,  32  W.  Adams  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Minnesota. — Dr.  C.  P.  Denny,  1882,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri. — Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  423  Altman  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. — Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 

Nbw  Hampshire. — Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins,   1899,  l^e  Pembroke,  Man- 
chester. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jbrsby. — Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  12  Plymouth  Street,  Montclair. 
New  York.— Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893, 24  W.  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  18^90,  533  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 
North  Carolina. — Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville 
Ohio. — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 
Oregon.— Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquam  Block,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania. — Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burg. 
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Rhodb  Island. — Dr.  Donald  Churchill,  1899,  369  Broad  Street,  Providenoe. 
Tbnnbssbe.— Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  71 1  i  Market  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Tbxas.— Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 
U.S.  Army.— First  Lieutenant  Charles  N.  Barney,  M.D.  1895,  Fort  Sciray- 

ler.  New  York  City. 
U.S.  Navy.— Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  caie  of  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 
Utah. — 
Vermont. — 
Washington. — 

Wbst  Virginia.— Dr.  R.  McC.  Baird,  1882,  11 37  Chapline  Street,  Wheel- 
ing. 
Wisconsin. — Dr.  0.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwau- 
kee. 
Dominion  of  Canada: — 
New  Brunswick. — Dr.  W.  E.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 
Newfoundland. — Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 
Nova  Scotia. — Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 
Province  of  Ontario. — 
Foreign  Countries: — 

Australia. — Dr.  Constant  Broyer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carleton,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


PERSONAL. 


CALIFORNIA.  -     - 

Dr.  Harold  Johnson  (1899)  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  surgery  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  P.  K.  Brown  (1893),  of  San  Francisco,  has  removed  to  161 2  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

INDIANA. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Indiana  was  held  at  the 
University  Club,  Indianapolis,  recently.  The  retiring  president.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Hodges  (1877),  presided.  Dr.  Fletcher  Hodges  (1902)  was  elected 
secretary. 

MARYLAND. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Piatt  (1879)  is  in  charge  of  the  new  Out-patient  Department 
of  the  Robert  Garrett  Hospital  for  Children. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Jacobs  (1887)  passed  part  of  the  summer  in  Paris  visiting 
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the  hospitals  with  Dr.  Osier.  Dr.  Jacobs  has  been  appointed  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumptives  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  (1889)  was  the  presiding  officer  at  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  On 
October  20  he  presented  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  "Late  Effects  of  Typhoid  on  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels." 
He  has  been  invited  to  give  the  Jerome  Cochran  Lecture  before  the  Ala- 
bama State  Medical  Society  in  April. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing  (1895)  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
professors  of  surgery  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

On  Oct.  2,  1903,  the  University  of  Toronto  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  (1900),  of  Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 

On  Oct.  2,  1903,  the  University  of  Toronto  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  on  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch  (1868). 

Dr.  John  H.  McCollom  (1869)  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
in  contagious  diseases  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  not  assistant,  as 
stated  in  our  last  niunber. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Craigin  (1885)  has  been  advanced  from  assistant  to  clinical 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics. 

Dr.  W  H.  Prescott  (1888)  has  recently  returned  from  Colorado. 

Dr.  William  L.  Edwards  (1894)  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Wright  (1895)  has  removed  to  10  Exeter  Street,  near 
Beacon.     Office  hours,  2.30-4.30  p.m.  and  by  app>ointment. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  for  one  year  from  Sept.  i,  1903: 
assistants — in  anatomy.  Dr.  S.  Robinson  (1898);  in  histology  and  embry- 
ology, Dr.  W.  T.  Bailey  (1900);  in  pathology.  Dr.  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff 
(1897);  in  pediatrics,  Dr.  G.  H.  Dunn  (1896). 

Dr.  William  J.  Hammond  (1899),  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Edith 
Lewis,  of  Baltimore,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Lindsay  Lewis,  were  quietly 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  1309  Myrtle  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Oct.  7,  1903.  Dr.  Hammond  is  well  known  in  Dorchester,  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  (1899).  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  are  now  at  441 
Washington  Street,  Dorchester. 

Dr.  William  H.  Saywaxti  (1899)  has  removed  to  Wayland,  Mass. 

Dr.  Wilder  Tileston  (1899)  and  Miss  Clara  Williams,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  WilUams,  of  Chicago,  were  married  at  the  Chicago  Beach 
Hotel,  Nov.  18,  1903.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tileston  sailed  immediately  for 
^^SyP^t  ^^^  ^ii  remain  abroad  indefinitely. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  Smith  (1900)  has  removed  to  829  Boylston  Street. 
Office  hours,  1.30-3.    Telephone. 

Dr.  David  Cheever  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  557  Boylston  Street. 
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Dr.  £lisha  Plagg  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  607  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Edwin  Allen  Locke  (1901)  has  removed  to  169  Beacon  Street. 
Office  hours,  2-4. 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons  (1902)  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Lawrbncb. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Manahan  (1894)  has  moved  into  his  recently  purchased 
home,  266  Andovcr  Street. 

Dr.  Gustave  E.  Kurth  (1901)  announces  the  birth  of  a  son,  William. 

Two  interesting  papers  were  read  before  the  Lawxence  Medical  Chib 
recently.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Dorgan  (1898)  presented  one,  entitled  "Iritis^" 
And  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Cutler,  a  contribution  on  "Cervical  and  Perineal 
Lacerations." 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Moulton  (1867)  has  just  removed  to  his  new  residence 
and  office,  161  South  Broadway. 

Dr.  Victor  A.  Reed  (1897)  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Joeeplmie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Barlow,  and  has  removed  to  332  Broadway. 
Dr.  Reed  has  just  received  an  appointment  as  physician  to  Lawrence 
General  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  Forrest  Bumham  (1901)  has  been  appointed  medical  examiner 
for  the  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Dr.  John  J.  O'SuUivan  (1896)  has  purchased  and  is  now  occupying 
the  Mellen  Homestead,  340  Haverhill  Street. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Flanders  (1878),  after  an  honored  service  of  twenty-two 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Medical  Club,  has  resigned;  and  Dr. 
George  B.  Sargent  (1894)  has  been  elected  his  successor. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Carleton  (1867)  is  president  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  George  W.  Dow  (1881)  has  removed  his  office  and  residence  to  246 
Haverhill  Street. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Howard  (1899)  and  Mrs.  Howard  have  moved  into  their 
new  house.  No.  6  Avon  Street. 

WORCBSTBR. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Beal  (1898)  has  opened  an  office  at  No.  55  Pearl  Street, 
Worcester. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Seelye  (1899)  ^^  recently  aimounced  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Anne  Ide  Barrows,  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dr.  Kendall  Emerson  (1901)  was  married  Oct.  r,  1903,  to  Miss  Jo- 
sephine D.  Scwall,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  and  is  now  living  at  72  West 
Street,  with  an  office  at  49  Peari  Street. 

Dr.  George  H.  Hill  (1893)  has  resigned  his  position  on  the  out-patient 
staff  at  Memorial  Hospital,  and  has  been  appointed  on  the  out-patient 
staff  at  the  City  Hospital. 
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Dr.  Charles  D.  Wilkins  (1B99)  ^^^  1^>ccn  appointed  assistant  resident 
physician  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  has  resigned  his  position  on  the  out- 
patient staff. 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Bergin  (1900),  19  Trumbull  Street,  Dr.  J.  F.  Harldns 
(1900),  30  Trumbull  Street,  Dr.  E.  L.  Hunt  (1902),  2  Wellington  Street, 
have  recently  opened  offices  in  Worcester. 

An  out-patient  department  has  recently  been  established  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  with  the  following  Harvard  men  on  the  staff:  surgical.  Dr.  J.  A« 
Barnes  (1899),  Dr.  S.  A.  Bergin  (1900);  medical,  J.  F.  Harldns  (1900). 


MICHIGAN. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Stockwell  (1878),  of  Port  Huron,  was  one  of  the  four  delegates 
to  represent  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
jgates  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Oscar  E.  Fischer  (1898),  of  Detroit,  is  secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Mycological  Club.  Dr.  Fischer  lectured  at  Detroit  Art  Museum  Oct.  4, 
1903,  to  a  large  invited  audience  on  "Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi." 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Forbes  (1898),  of  Detroit,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
«pent  two  months  in  and  around  Boston  recently. 

Dr.  George  W.  Tower,  Jr.  (1858),  has  retired  from  practice,  and  is  con- 
ducting a  dairy  farm  and  creamery  in  Wayne  County,  with  offices  in  De- 
troit. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Morse  (1864),  who  removed  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Marquette, 
Mich.,  ten  years  ago,  has  found  the  change  of  great  benefit  to  his  health, 
«o  that  he  is  still  in  active  practice. 


MINNESOTA. 

Dr.  William  Davis  (1880)  is  vice-president  of  the  Minnesota  Academy 
>of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Denny  (1882)  is  now  lecturing  to  the  Nurses'  Training 
School  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

MISSOURI. 
Kansas  City. 

Dr.  Asa  P.  Tenney  (1859)  has  been  suffering  for  the  past  six  months 
from  a  nervous  affection  which  has  prevented  him  from  work. 

Dr.  A.  Talbot  (1885)  is  making  a  specialty  of  life  insurance  examina- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  attending  physicians  at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Philip  F.  Herbst  (1901)  is  engaged  in  general  practice. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Spaulding  (1899)  is  paying  special  attention  to  X-ray  work. 
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Dr.  E.  D.  Leavitt  (1870)  is  still  in  active  practice  in  Butte  City,  where 
he  has  been  for  thirty  years. 

Dr  M.  A.  Walker  (1891)  is  in  practice  in  Dillon.  He  writes  that  the 
lecent  suspension  of  work  in  the  mines  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany has  been  a  drawback  to  business  of  late. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Murphy  (1902)  has  opened  an  office  in  St.  Stephen. 

NEW  YORK. 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Herbert  C  de  V.  Comwell  (1900)  has  removed  to  39  W.  36th 
Street.  Dr.  Comwell  has  been  appointed  assistant  visiting  physician  to 
the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Gouvemeur  Hospital. 

Dr.  William  S.  Bryant  (1888)  has  removed  to  48  W.  48th  Street 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Bryant  (1892)  has  resigned  from  the  Willard  Parker 
Hospital,  and  entered  private  practice. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society,  which  was 
held  by  the  invitation  of  Dr.  J.  Hilton  Waterman  (1893)  at  the  "Arena," 
Dr.  C.  P.  Flint  (1896)  read  a  paper  on  "  Leucocytosis  in  Minor  Surgery." 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  Dr.  George 
Heywood  (1887)  entertained,  and  Dr.  F.  N.  Wilson  (1894)  read  a  paper 
on  "Mecord's  Diverticulum  as  a  Cause  of  Intestinal  Obstruction."  At 
the  March  meeting  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton  (1872)  entertained,  and  Dr.  G.  E. 
Brewer  gave  a  Demonstration  of  the  Bini-bocd  Sphygmomanometer, 
with  a  discussion  on  the  modem  method  of  treating  surgical  stock. 

At  the  April  meeting  Dr.  G.  S.  Clare  entertained  the  society,  and  Dr. 
W.  B.  Coley  (1888)  read  on  "Fusiform  Dilation  of  the  (Esophagus,  simu- 
lating a  Diverticulum." 

At  the  May  meeting  Dr.  E.  M.  Foote  (1890)  entertained,  and  Dr.  A.  S. 
Knight  (r89i)  read  "Some  Medical  Features  of  Life  Insurance." 

At  the  October  meeting  Dr.  N.  B.  Potter  (1896)  entertained,  and  Dr. 
J.  B.  Walker  (1888)  read  on  "Surgical  Irritations  in  Appendicitis.'" 

At  the  November  meeting  Dr.  F.  N.  Wilson  (1894)  entertained,  and 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wilcox  (1881)  read  "Purinaemia:  A  Clinical  Study." 

Dr.  E.  H.  Grandin  (1880)  has  removed  to  116  W.  76th  Street. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe  (1881)  has  removed  to  8  W.  76th  Street. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman  (1893)  has  removed  to  50  W.  51st  Street. 

Dr.  George  Heywood  (1887)  has  removed  to  62  Madison  Avenue. 

The  officers  (1903)  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Society  are:  president. 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Daniels;  vice-president.  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Potter;  secretary, 
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Dr.  J.  Hilton  Waterman;  treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Kenefick.  Meetings 
have  been  held  with:  Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  50  W.  51st  Street;  Dr.  William 
J.  Morton,  19  E.  28th  Street;  Dr.  George  T.  Chase,  238  W.  127th  Street; 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Foote,  67  W.  48th  Street;  Dr  Fred  N.  Wilson,  106  W. 
47th  Street;  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Potter,  9  W.  35th  Street;  Dr  Carleton  B. 
Flint,  61  W.  48th  Street;  Dr.  Augustus  H.  ICnight,  i  Madison  Avenue; 
Dr.  Egbert  H.  Grandin,  116  W.  76th  Street;  Dr.  Henry  Coggeshall,  40 
E.  58th  Street;  Dr.  Eugene  Fuller,  252  Lexington  Avenue;  Dr.  Ramon 
Guiteras,  75  W.  55th  Street;  Dr.  Edward  K.  Dunham,  338  E.  26th  Street; 
Dr.  John  H.  Huddleston,  126  W.  85th  Street;  Dr.  Myron  P.  Denton, 
33  E.  33d  Street;  Dr  Charles  L.  Gibson,  48  W.  49th  Street;  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Kenefick,  29  W.  36th  Street;  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Steese,  46  E.  57th  Street; 
Dr.  Royal  Whitman,  283  Lexington  Avenue;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Greene,  47 
W.  38th  Street;  Dr.  Richard  Frothingham,  7  W.  39th  Street;  Dr.  Dillon 
Brown,  40  E.  57th  Street;  Dr.  Marcellus  Reeves,  19  E.  28th  Street;  Dr.. 
Arthur  L.  Fisk,  41  W.  50th  Street;  Dr.  Henry  Tuck,  346  Broadway; 
Dr.  John  W.  Brannan,  11  W.  12th  Street;  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Sturgis,  16  W. 
32d  Street;  Dr.  Theodore  Dunham,  305  W.  76th  Street;  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Bryant,  W*d  Parker  Hospital;  Dr.  Charles  R.  L.  Putnam,  114  E.  38th 
Street;  Dr.  William  B.  Coley,  5  Park  Avenue;  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Holder,  499 
Fifth  Avenue;  Dr.  Follen  Cabot,  129  E.  31st  Street;  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer, 
61  W.  48th  Street;  Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal,  766  Madison  Avenue;  Dr. 
Charles  Schram,  52  E.  82d  Street;  Dr.  J.  Bergen  Ogden,  262  Fifth  Avenue; 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Spooner,  25  W.  44th  Street;  Dr.  Edw.  W.  Pinkham,  126 
E.  37th  Street;  Dr.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  679  Madison  Avenue;  Dr.  Arthur 
B.  Duel,  254  Madison  Avenue;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  8  W.  76th  Street;  Dr. 
John  G.  Perry,  48  E.  34th  Street;  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Bremner,  163  West 
73d  Street;  Dr.  Palmer  C.  Cole,  247  W.  42d  Street;  Dr.  John  B.  Walker, 
33  E.  33d  Street;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Daniels,  103  W.  i22d  Street. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Dr.  Frederick  N.  Burgess  (1865),  of  Cheverie,  has  retired  from  active 
practice. 

OHIO. 

ClsvSland. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Sanford  (1900),  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Robert  C.  Bryan, 
has  recently  published  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Casper  and 
Richter's  treatise  appearing  under  the  English  title  of  "Functional  Diag- 
nosis of  Kidney  Disease."  The  book  is  published  by  Blakiston,  and  is 
now  obtainable. 

Dr.  Elliot  Alden  (1901)  has  returned  after  six  months  abroad,  the  major 
part  of  which  was  spent  in  study  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  His  office  address 
is  105  Lennox  Building;  his  residence,  1527  Euclid  Avenue. 
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OREGON. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker  (1884),  of  Portland,  has  xesigned  .as  profesBor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Dental  College,  and  has  been  elected 
professor  emeritus. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Perdval  J.  Eaton  (1888)  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from 
the  club  to  the  convention  of  the  "Associated  Harvard  Clubs  of  the  West," 
held  at  St.  Louis  December  5.  Dr.  Eaton  has  also  been  made  president 
of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Brenneman  (1900),  of  Pittsburg,  made  a  hasty  visit  to  CcA" 
orado  and  also  to  Boston  recently. 

Dr.  David  Silver  (1899)  ""cad  a  paper  in  October  before  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society  on  "The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Congenital 
Dislocation  of  the  Hip,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Lorenz  Method 
of  Reduction  and  Retention,"  and  demonstrated  a  case  in  process  of 
treatment.  After  graduation  Dr.  Silver  spent  about  two  yeaxs  in  gen- 
eral post-graduate  work,  with  special  attention  to  orthopedic  surgery 
at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Wtirzburg,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Dispensary 
Staff  of  the  Pittsburg  Hospital  for  Children. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Mayberry  (1887)  is  medical  superintendent  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Insane,  Retreat,  Penn.  Dr.  Mayberry  spent  four  months  in 
Europe  in  1896  and  four  months  in  1899  ^or  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
care  of  the  insane  abroad.  He  addressed  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "Neurology,"  at  York  recently. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

PftOVIDBNCS. 

At  the  recent  State  elections  Dr.  Ludus  F.  C.  Garvin  (1867)  was  re- 
elected Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Augustus  Remick  (1868),  for  many  years  a  busy  Providence  prac- 
titioner, died  Oct.  5.  i903-     (See  obituary  notice.) 

Dr.  William  R.  White  (1877)  is  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society. 

Dr.  George  F.  Keene  (1879),  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  has  recently  published  in  the  Providence  Medical  Jlmrmal 
two  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  entitled  "A  Glimpse  of  De- 
generacy" and  "Heredity  and  its  Lessons." 

Dr.  George  L.  Collins  (1879),  for  many  years  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  has  been  obliged  tiirough  ill-health  to  resign. 
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Dr.  John  M.  Peters  (1887)  has  recently  been  elected  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents. 

Dr.  Jesse  Mowry  (1891)  is  president  of  the  Providence  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Peckham  (1890)  has  recently  published  papers  on  "The 
Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur"  and  "The  Lorenz 
Method." 

Dr.  Jay  Perkins  (1891)  announces  the  birth  of  a  son,  William  Avery, 
June  23,  1903. 

Dr.  Perkins  has  recently  published  papers  entitled  "The  Commimity 
and  Tuberculosis"  and  "The  Present-day  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis." 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Cooke  (1896)  is  secretary  of  the  Providence  Medical  As- 
sociation. He  has  recently  published  a  paper  on  "The  Blood  and  Mala- 
rial Fevers." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Pegram  (1897)  has  been  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital.  He  has  recently  read  a  paper  reporting  "Five 
Cases  of  Intrapopliteal  Btirsitis." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Griffin  (1898),  police  surgeon  to  the  city  of  Providence,  has 
been  elected  to  the  School  Committee. 

Dr.  Donald  Churchill  (1898)  has  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Out- 
patient Department  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Deacon  (1900)  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Darling  Hazard 
June  16,  19(03.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Deacon  are  at  home  on  Thursdays,  480 
Friendship  Street,  Providence. 

Dr.  George  A.  Matteson  (1900)  has  returned  from  his  work  in  Europe, 
and  has  opened  an  office  at  276  Benefit  Street,  Providence.  During  the 
past  summer  Dr.  Matteson  has  acted  as  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  to 
Pine  JRidge  Camp,  an  outdoor  colony  of  cases  of  incipient  phthisis.  He 
is  also  an  exteme  to  the  Surgical  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Rhode 
island  Hospital. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hawkes  (1901)  and  Miss  Inez  Mabel  Pomeroy,  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  were  married  Aug.  12,  1903.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  are  at 
home  at  68  Jackson  Street,  Providence.  Dr.  Hawkes  has  been  appointed 
exteme  to  the  Surgical  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  O'Connell  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  370  Smith  Street, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Drs.  W.  R.  Ober  (1901),  J.  B.  Ferguson  (1902),  A.  A.  Barrows  (1902), 
Roland  Hammond  (1902),  G.  F:  Hathaway  (1902),  and  G.  T.  Spicer 
(1903)  are  serving  as  internes  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Buflfum  (1902)  has  opened  an  office  at  276  Benefit  Street, 
Providence.  He  is  now  serving  as  interne  to  the  Providence  Lying-in 
Hospital. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Colonel  John  P.  Head,  retired  (1843),  lives  at  2015  R  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  George  E.  Head,  retired  (1855),  is  again  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Mo. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  F.  Gardner,  Medical  Corps  (1875),  has  re- 
ceived his  promotion  from  major  to  lieutenant  colonel  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  Quarterly. 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  (1884)  has  been  appcnnted  major-general 
by  the  President.  It  appears  likely  that  General  Wood  win  have  to  employ 
the  same  measures  against  the  Moros  in  Jolo  which  Captain  Pershing  was 
forced  to  use  in  Mindanao. 

Major  Henry  A.  Shaw,  Medical  Corps  (1890),  has  very  recently  received 
his  promotion  to  major,  and  has  been  ordered  from  the  General  Hospital 
at  Washington  Barracks  to  Fort  Adams,  R.I. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Norton  Barney,  Medical  Corps  (1895),  is  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  N.Y.  An  article  of  his,  entitled  "Les  Moustiques  Conad^rfe 
comme  Agents  de  Propagation  de  la  Fievre  Jaune,"  appears  in  the  French 
medico-military  journal  Le  Caducee  of  Sept.  26,  1903. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Webber,  Medical  Corps  (1896),  has  just  returned  from 
the  Philippines  on  the  United  States  transport  "Logan,"  which  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  Nov.  15,  1903.  Captain  Webber  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  January,  1901,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Captain  Weston  P.  Chamberlain,  Medical  Corps  (1897),  is  one  of  four 
Harvard  medical  alumni  who  have  recently  been  promoted  in  the  army. 
Captain  Chamberlain  is  stationed  at  Cabafia  Barracks,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Yost,  Medical  Corps  (1898),  is  still  on  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Army  Transport  Service,  Room 
219,  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  James  F.  Hall,  Medical  Corps  (1899),  has  not  yet  returned 
from  the  Philippines.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  at  Manila  will  be  for- 
warded to  his  correct  address  in  the  Islands. 

Dr.  George  L.  ColUns  (1900)  has  resigned  from  the  army. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  W.  Rich,  Medical  Corps  (1900),  has  been  transferred 
from  Honolulu  to  the  Philippines.     Address,  Manila. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Medical  Director  James  M.  Flint  (i860),  now  at  the  Portland,  Wash- 
ton,  D.C,  will  shortly  change  his  residence  to  Stoneleigh  Court,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Surgeon  John  F.  Urie  (1888)  will  be  assigned  as  medical  officer  to  the 
battleship  "Missouri,  *'  soon  to  be  commissioned. 

Surgeon  F.  J.  B  Cordeiro  (1884)  is  medical  officer  of  the  United  States 
steamship  "Solace,"  now  at  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
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Surgeon  Frank  C.  Cook  (1893)  and  Miss  Eugenia  Murdaugh  Bain  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Portsmouth.  Va.,  on  Nov.  11,  1903. 

Sturgeon  Cook  is  the  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  steamship 
"Nevada." 

Surgeon  F.  h.  Pleadwell  (1896)  has  been  detached  from  the  United 
States  flagship  "Kearsarge,"  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Dispen- 
sary, Washington,  D.C. 

Surgeon  D.  N.  Carpenter  (1896)  was  detached  from  the  United  States 
steamship  "Chicago/'  that  vessel  being  placed  out  of  commission,  and 
is  at  present  on  waiting  orders. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Freeman  (1896)  has  been  ordered 
from  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  to  duty  on  the  Island 
of  Guam,  Ladrone  Islands,  via  the  United  States  steamship  "Solace." 

Assistant  Surgeon  Alfred  Balch  (1898)  is  the  medical  officer  of  the 
United  States  steamship  "Machias,"  now  at  Djibouti,  East  Africa. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  James  H.  Payne,  Jr  (1889),  recently  promoted 
to  present  grade,  is  attached  to  the  United  States  revenue  steamship 
"Wabash,"  Boston,  Mass. 

Psist  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  N.  Fiske  (1900),  recently  promoted,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Assistant  Surgeons  Charles  E.  Ryder  (1898),  James  Miller,  Jr.  (1898), 
and  F.  E.  Campbell  (1902)  are  taking  the  cotu-se  of  instruction  at  the 
Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Naval  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C,  pre- 
liminary to  entering  upon  their  duties  at  sea. 


WISCONSIN. 

Dr.  George  A.  Harlow  (1893)  is  fi^^  assistatU  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Company  of  Milwaukee,  not  mediceU 
directarHHrchief,  as  stated  in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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1840.  G«Mnl  WUlkm  J.  Dale,  Massachuaetts  surgeon-general  during 
the  Civil  War,  died  at  his  home  in  North  Andover,  Oct.  7,  1903,  aged 
eighty-eight  years.  He  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  Sept.  5,  181 5.  His 
grandfather,  William  Johnson,  fought  at  Bunker  Hill;  his  paternal  grand- 
father,  Ebenezer,  at  Lexington.  His  father,  Ebenezer,  was  a  sux^geon 
in  the  War  of  181 2;  and  in  compHment  to  his  memory  the  flags  of  all 
Essex  County  were  lowered  to  half-mast  when  he  died.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1837,  and  at  its  Medical  School  in  1840.  In  June, 
1 86 1,  he  was  commissioned  surgeon -general,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel, 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Governor  Andrew,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  was  appointed  acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army, 
which  made  him  eligible  to  the  military  order  of  the  Lojral  Legion,  of  wfaic^ 
he  became  a  member  in  1873.  He  retained  the  position  of  acting  surgeon 
of  the  United  States  Army  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  on  duty  in  Boston  during  the  Civil  War,  and  had  general  super- 
vision of  all  matters  connected  with  the  medical  staff  and  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  that  were  sent  home.  His  distribution  of  the  State 
aid  funds  and  his  care  of  the  soldiers  after  the  war  are  as  remarkable 
as  the  wonderful  ability  he  displayed  in  properly  officering  the  Massa- 
chtisetts  regiments  with  medical  officers.  In  October,  1863,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  connection  with  his  appointment 
as  surgeon-general  of  Bfassachusetts.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
'  the  United  States  authorities  gave  his  name  to  a  general  hospital  estab- 
lished at  Worcester,  Mass.,  opened  in  September,  1865.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  had  been  its  anniversary 
chairman. 

Owing  to  his  infirmity,  deafness,  he  gave  up  pubUc  life  in  1876,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  of  his  ancestors  in  North  Andover, — a  farm  of  some 
hundred  acres,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Johnson  family 
by  the  original  grant  from  the  Indians  in  1636.  He  was  fond  of  pointing 
out  to  his  friends  the  spot  where  one  of  his  ancestors  was  scalped  dming 
an  Indian  raid. 

He  was  sole  survivor  of  seven  brothers  and  four  sisters.  The  house 
of  Dale  Brothers,  commission  merchants,  Boston,  was  founded  by  his 
uncle,  James  Johnson,  and  carried  on  by  his  brothers,  Ebenezer  and 
Theron.  One  sister  married  Dr.  John  Applet  on  Swett,  a  noted  physi- 
cian, another  sister  married  John  Adams  Appleton,  publisher,  both 
of  New  York. 

He  was  married  April,  1846,  at  Grace  Chiu-ch,  Boston,  to  Sarah  Fran- 
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CIS  Adams,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Henry  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
They  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  a  son,  W.  J. 
Dale,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  under  General  Corse 
in  1886,  and  later,  in  1892,  by  Governor  Russell,  to  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  W.  J.  Dale,  Jr., 
died  November,  1896,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Dr.  Dale's  strong  personality,  his  loyalty  to  principle,  his  wonderful 
ability  for  organizing,  and  his  unswerving  integrity  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  strongest  public  men  of  his  time. 

X865.  Dr.  William  SUery  Channing  Swan  died  at  Stoughtoh,  Mass., 
November,  1903.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Caleb  and  Louisa  §.  (Johnson) 
Swan,  and  was  bom  in  Easton,  June  14,  1842,  studied  at  the  Thetford 
Academy,  Vermont,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1865,  He  had  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the  surrounding  towns, 
where  many  patients  had  learned  to  appreciate  him  as  a  true  friend  in 
times  of  sickness. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Street  Railway  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  Chickatabut  Club  of  this  town.  He  was  a  Mason,  and  had 
a  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  Swan  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son. 

1871.  Dr.  George  Jnlius  Sngelmann  [Hon.]  died  suddenly,  Nov.  t6, 
1903,  from  pneumonia,  while  visiting  in  Nashua,  N.H.  He  was  bom 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  2,  1847,  but  had  Hved  in  Boston  for  the  past  six 
years. 

He  graduated  from  Washington  University  in  1867,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  three  years  later.  From  1867  to  1873  he  studied  medicine 
in  Europe,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1 871,  and  of  master  of  obstetrics  at  Vienna  in  1872.  He  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  the  years  1870-71. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two  step-sons,  and  one  step-daughter, — 
Dr.  George  O.  Clark  and  J.  Dudley  Clark  and  Miss  Louise  Clark. 

x868.  Dr.  AngastOB  Semick,  one  of  the  best-known  physicians  in  Provi- 
dence and  one  who  enjoyed  a  large  practice  in  Elmwood,  died  Oct.  5, 
»903»  after  an  illness  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  since  last  May. 
(He  died  from  a  compHcation  of  kidney  trouble  and  heart  disease.) 

Dr.  Remick  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  having  enlisted  in  an  Illinois  regiment.  After  the  war  he  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  eventually  settled  in  this  city,  where  he  has 
practised  a  great  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  and  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 
and  the  Providence  Medical  Association.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one 
daughter,   Miss  Faith  Remick. 

188a.  Dr.  OMian  Wilbur  Goss  died  at  Lakepbrt,  N.H.,  Oct.  8,  1903, 
aged  forty-seven  years.  Dr.  Goss  was  bbm  at  Lake  Village,  N.H.,  March 
21,  1856.     From  the  opening  of  his  practice,  which  was  with  his  father. 
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who  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  local  physician  at  Lake  Village,  he  took 
a  foremost  place  in  the  profession. 

He  was  prominent  in  secret  societies,  belonging  to  the  Odd  Fellows^ 
Knights  of  Pjrthias,  and  Masons. 

x88a.  Dr.  George  Haren  died  suddenly  on  Sept.  27,  1903,  after  an 
illness  of  about  four  weeks.  He  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  1861, 
and  after  his  graduation  in  medicine  served  as  house  phyacian  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston. 

The  following  two  years  were  spent  in  Vienna  and  Munich  in  the  study 
of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women. 

On  his  return  in  1887  he  was  appointed  district  physician  to  the  Bostoo 
Dispensary,  subsequently  becoming  connected  with  its  department  of 
diseases  of  women,  and  in  1889  was  appointed  assistant  visiting  physician 
for  diseases  of  women  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  These  two  positions 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  instructor  in  gynae- 
cology at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

In  1890  he  was  appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  served  for  ten  years  upon  its  staff,  resigning  in  1900. 

He  was  much  beloved  by  his  patients,  and  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  many  who  received  his  services  without  price. 

x888.  Dr.  Anstin  Holden,  assistant  librarian  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  died  suddenly  on  Sept.  30,  1903,  at  his 
home,  286  Waverly  Avenue,  Newton,  was  the  son  of  James  Dascomb 
and  Margaret  A.  (Cutter)  Holden,  and  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  July 
20,  1854.  Most  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Somer- 
ville;  bnt  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  187 1,  he  removed  with  his  mother 
to  the  ancient  Austin  house  at  21  Liimaean  Street,  Cambridge.  In  this 
house,  built  in  1657,  his  mother  had  resided  with  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Austin 
from  1828  to  her  marriage  in  1846;  and  the  old  place  was  dear  to  him  in 
all  its  associations.  He  loved  every  beam  and  board  of  the  old  house; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  he  died  just  one  year  to  an  hour  from  the 
time  he  left  it,  Sept.  30,  1902.  He  had  recently  purchased  and  taken 
possession  of  an  historic  place  in  Newton,  the  old  Kendrick  estate. 

In  the  early  '70*8  (to  use  one  of  the  doctor's  familiar  expressions)  be 
began  his  work  at  the  An^erican  Academy,  where  he  served  contiauou^y 
until  his  death  He  matriculated  as  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1885,  receiving  his  degree  in  1888.  Realizing,  however,  that 
the  practice  of  that  profession  would  not  be  congenial,  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  Academy,  to  its  great  benefit;  for,  aside  from  the  library 
work,  his  complete  grasp  of  all  the  various  duties  confided  to  him  made 
him  invaluable  to  the  society.  He  was  married  June  i,  1897,  to  Agnes 
Howard  McKendry,  who  survives  him. 

Dr.  Holden,  in  his  tastes  and  talents,  was  a  many-sided  man, — anti- 
quarian, litterateur,  and  musician.  For  many  years  he  was  a  regular 
and  esteemed  contributor  to  a  well-known  literary  journal,  but  such  was 
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his  innate  modesty  that  outside  of  his  own  immediate  family  this  wab 
never  known  nor  suspected  tmtil  after  his  death.  His  love  of  music  was 
shown  by  his  interest  in  an  amateur  orchestral  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  At  the  weekly  meetings,  which  he  attended  regularly  for  ten 
years,  he  played  either  the  French  horn  or  the  comet. 

Prom  his  youth  he  had  also  been  interested  in  dramatics,  and  had  taken 
parts  in  over  fifty  amateur  productions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Criterion 
Club  of  Boston,  the  Jefferson  Dramatic  Club  of  Brookline,  and  of  the 
Foster  Comedy  Company  of  Boston. 

In  this  man  of  strong  individuality  and  genial  nature  his  friends  found 
a  charm  that  was  indescribable.  His  droll  witticisms,  quaint  sayings, 
and  apt  quotations  will  long  be  remembered  and  cherished,  especially 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  meet  him  in  bis  home,  by  his  own  open 
fireplace. 

However  short  the  time  spent  in  his  company,  one  could  not  but  feel 
that  one  had  profited  thereby.  Being  a  pure-minded  man,  of  high  ideals 
and  noble  life,  he  exerted  in  his  modest,  quiet  way  a  greater  influence 
than  he  ever  realized.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  knew  him. 

X90X.  Dr.  Rupert  C.  Cross  died  at  Carieton,  Ore.,  Aug.  3,  1903,  from 
typhoid  perforation. 
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INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS,  AND  ASSISTANTS.* 

EDWARb  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sui^ry. 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
ABNER  POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D^  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Qinical  Instructor  m  Pediatrics. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT.  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  CUnical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  QinScal  Me 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER.  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

GEORGE  H.   MONKS.  M.D.,  M.R.CS.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

MYLES  STANDISH,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseaaes  of  the  Nervous^ System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

FRANCIS  B.  HARRINGTON,  M.D..  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  CUnical  Instructor  &  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.l5.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Ja.,  M.D.,  Qfaiical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D^Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT  G.  BRACKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORNDIKE,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

iOEL  E.  GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
AMES  G.  MUM  FORD,  Bf.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Qinical  Medidne. 
MALCOLM  STORER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 
FRANK  A.  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetric. 
SAMUEL  S.  MAXWELL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Suii^cal  Pathology. 
JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
WILLIAM  A.  BROOKS.  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Surgery. 
WILLIAM  E.  FAULKNER,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
ELISHA  FLAGG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
JAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicfaie. 
HOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
JOHN  L.  MORSE.  M.D^  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthahnology. 
FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Suneiy. 
EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 
'OHN  DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
CDWIN  W.  D WIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine. 
FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 
GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
JOHN  N.  COOLIDGE,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
FARRAR  COBB,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
JOHN  M.  CONNOLLY.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
FREDERIC  J.  COTTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Otology. 
HENRY  H.  HASKELL,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Ophthalmology. 
HENRY  F.   HEWES,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 
HIBBERT  W.  HILL,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN,  M.lS.,  AssUtant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
C  MORTON  SMITH.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Syphilis. 
CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
JAMES   H.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
SEABURY  W.  ALLEN.  M.D.,  AssUtant  m  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  A.  CODMAN,  M.D..,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
FRANCIS  P.  DENNY.  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Bacti^ogy. 
WILLIAM  H.  ROBE  Y,  Jk.,M.D.,  AssUtant  in  BacteHology. 
GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER,  M.D.,  AssUtant  hi  the  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Physic. 
EDMUND  W.  CLAP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
WILLIAM  R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D.,AssUUnt  hi  HUtology. 
ROBERT  B.  GREENOUGH.  M.D.,  AssUtant  m  Surgery. 

iOSHUA  C.  HUBBARD,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  U  Surgery. 
»ANIEL  F.  JONES,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery.. 
HARRIS  P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  AssUtant  in  Anatomy. 
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FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  AMistent  in  Obstetrics  and  in  Gynecology. 
HENRY  J.  PERRY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
WILLIAM  H.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Assisttat  in  ainiaJ  Medidne. 
ERNEST  B.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 
CHARLES  S.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

{AMES  C.  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  HUtology. 
lENRY  O.  MARCY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
FRED  M.  SPALDING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
HOWARD  T.  SWAIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
LE  ROI  G.  GRAN  DON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
LINCOLN  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
ROBERT  L.  EMERSON.  M.D.,  Instructor  hi  Physiological  Chemistry. 
EUGENE  E.  EVERETT.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH.M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
JOSEPH  H.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
DAVID  H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 
HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  m  Pathology. 
LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
CARL  L.  ALSBERG,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Physiological  Chemistry. 
JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hbtology  and  Embryology. 
EDWIN  A.  LOCKE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  aimod  Medidne. 
RICHARD  G.  WADSWORTH.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Fliarmaoology. 
DAVID  CHEEVER,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Anatomy. 
FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  hi  Histology«nd  Embryology. 
FRED  T.  MURPHY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
DAVID  D.  SCAN  NELL.  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
FREDERICK  R.  SIMS,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Neuropathology. 
NATHANIEL  L.  BERRY.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bactm^logy. 

AUSTIN   TBACHINO  FELLOWS. 

LANGDON  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.V.,  m  Bacteriology. 
EWING  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRANK  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  in  Surgery. 
HERBERT  R.  BROWN,  B.S.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 

ADMISSION   OP  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy, 
or  science,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such  persons  of 
suitable  age  and  attainments  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board  in 
each  case. 

All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Faculty  diat 
they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistry  and  qualitative  analy- 
sis sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Medical  School,  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  pass  an  examination  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  Stodeats 
who  are  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these  requirements  may  enter  conditioned  in  chemistT^ ;  bat 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  exercise  ot  the  third  dass,  or  to  present  mmself 
for  examination  in  the  subjects  of  that  class,  until  defidendes  in  general  chemistry  and  qualita- 
tive analysis  have  been  made  up. 

The  admission  examination  in  general  chemistry  (at  which  time  also  the  note>books  in  Qnali- 
tative  Analysis  must  be  handed  m)  is  held  at  the  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
at  13  o  dock,  noon,  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  and  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  examination  is  conducted  in  .writing.  Specimen  examination 
papen  may  be  found  in  the  Medical  School  Catalogues. 

In  and  after  September,  1907,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry  will  be  required 
for  admission. 

ORDER   OP  STUDIES. 

First  Y^kk.— First  Term,  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Stcond  Term,  Physiolqgy  and  Phy*. 
iological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

Skcond  Y^KK.—Ftrst  Term,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Second  Term,  Hygiene^  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medidne,  and  Surgery. 

Third  Year.— Theoiy  and  Practice,  Pediatrics,  Surgeiy,  Obstetiics,  Gyneoologr,  Derma* 
tology.  Neurology,  Psycniatiy,  Clinical  Medidne,  Clinical  Surgery,  Genito-urinary  Sorgery. 
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Fourth  "^ukvl.— Required  Simlies :  Clinical  Medidne.  Clinical  Surgery,  Orthopedics,  Sypb- 
'  halmology,  Otology,  Laryngolorjr,  Le^l  Medicine,  Hygiene,  Clinical  Microscopy, 
lary  Surgenr,   Psychiatry,  and   Muniapal  Sanitation.    Elective  Studies:  Anatomy.. 
Histology,  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System,  Embryology,  Physiology^  Physiological 
,  Cliniol  Chemistry,  Bacteriolocy,   Comparative   Etiology  o!  Infectious  Diseases, 


Genito-urinary  Surgei^r,   Psychiatry^  and   Muniapal  Sanitation.^    Elective  Studies^:  Anatomy^ 
Advanced  H"     *  -  —  -    ■        —    .       .         .....         ...... 

Chemistry,    , „--  -  •"  

Clinical  Microscopy,  Operative  Surgery,  Orthopedics,  Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Denna- 
tology.  Neurology,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Hygiene. 


For  information  in  rtfard  to  Requirements  for  a  Dearee.  Fees,  or  for  a  Catalogue,  address 
Da.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.  Deaa.  HarvardMetbcal  School.  688  Boylston  Street. 
Boston.  Mass. 
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THE   OUT-PATIENT    DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  AND  THE 

BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITALS. 

BY  JOHN  G.    W.    KNOWI.TON,    M.D. 


During  the  past  year  new  Out-patient  Department  build- 
ings have  been  completed  and  added  to  the  hospital  equipment 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals.  For 
the  descriptions  and  cuts  of  these  new  buildings  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Drs.  George  H.  M.  Rowe  and  Frederick  A.  Wash- 
bum,  Jr. 

These  Departments  are  intimately  associated  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science,  and  the  students  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  have  received  invaluable  instruction 
within  their  walls.  It  seems  fitting  at  this  time  to  recall  to 
the  alumni  some  phases  of  the  Departments'  development,  the 
judicious  r61e  they  have  played  in  increasing  the  scope  of  medi- 
cal usefulness,  and  their  benefits  to  the  public. 

Out-PATiKNT  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 

Hospital. 

Prior  to  the  year  1858  the  demands  of  that  class  of  '*poor" 
patients  who  sought  medical  assistance  without  becoming  regu- 
lar inmates  of  the  hospital  are  not  recorded,  although  the  Ad- 
mitting Physician,  from  the  opening  day  in  1821,  refused  ad- 
mission to  an  average  of  one  patient  daily.  Medical  treatment 
could  not  be  given  in  the  hospital  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  beds,  so  it  became  necessary  to  aid  them  in  some 
other  way. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Abbott,  who  had  served  as  Admitting  Physi- 
cian from  1850  to  1858,  was  given  the  title  of  Physician  to  the 
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Out-patients.  In  1858  Dr  Abbott  made  the  first  report  as 
to  the  management  and  number  of  the  out-patients.  He  re- 
ported that  1,574  outdoor  patients  had  been  advised  and 
treated  during  the  year.  The  following  year  the  number  was 
2,274  ^cw  patients,  concerning  whom  the  committee  of  the 
trustees  reported  *'a  proof,  if  any  were  required,  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  community  by  this  Institution."  In 
1860  the  committee  thankfully  acknowledged  **the  beneficent 
labors  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Abbott,  who  administered  to  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  4,271  persons." 

Previous  to  1864  the  patients  who  were  in  need  of  special 
surgical  treatment  were  referred  to  the  surgeon  on  duty  in 
the  hospital.  The  Department  had  now  grown  so  large  that 
it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  surgeon.  Accordingly,  it  was 
voted  that  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge  should  serve  in  that  capac- 
ity. He  served  only  a  few  months;  and  until  his  successor, 
Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  was  appointed,  the  Surgical  Out- 
patient Department  was  attended  by  the  Resident  Physician, 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  vShaw.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  * 'House 
Pupils"  was  to  "assist  the  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  out- 
patients, when  called  upon." 

Patients  came  to  this  Department,  not  only  from  the  out- 
lying towns  around  Boston,  but  even  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. The  number  seeking  advice  and  treatment  became  so 
large  that  in  1866  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  "that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  erect  on  the  hospital  grounds  a  building  for  surgical 
operations  and  for  the  accommodation  of  outdoor  patients/' 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  So  at  the  end  of  forty-five  years  of  hos- 
pital activity  we  find  that  a  building  is  advocated  in  order  to 
meet  the  public  demand  for  daily  treatment.  The  Dental  De- 
partment had  been  added ;  and  this  continued  to  be  a  large 
factor  in  the  out-patient  growth  till  1884,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  old  Harvard  Medical  School  Building  on  North  Grove 
Street. 

In  May,  1867,  the  new  Operating  Theatre  and  Department 
for  Out-patients  was  opened.  The  event  was  inaugurated  by 
holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety in  the  new  building. 
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The  officers  of  the  "Out-patient"  in  1869  were:  surgical, 
Drs.  J.  Theodore  Heard  and  Charles  B.  Porter;  medical,  Drs. 
A.  D.  Sinclair,  H.  K.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Robert  Willard,  D.  H.  Hay- 
den,  and  J.  Collins  Warren.  Dr.  Warren  later  served  in  the 
Surgical  Department. 

In  1870  the  Department  for  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases 
was  added,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  C.  White,  who  had  re- 
signed as  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Hospital.  During  this  year 
a  tabulated  report  was  made,  and  signed  by  the  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  the  Out-patient  Department. 

Two  new  departments  were  added  in  1872 :  Nervous  Diseases, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam;  Laryngoscopy,  Dr.  F.  J.  Knight.  During 
the  year  1873  there  were  treated  13,517  out-patients.  The  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  O.  F. 
Wadsworth,  was  added;  and  the  Medical  Department  sub- 
divided into  a  department  for  women  and  children  and  one  for 
men. 

At  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  hospital  there  was  an  ac- 
tive growth.  Three  new  isolating  wards  had  been  opened, 
and  better  accommodation  for  the  out-patients  was  voted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Out-patient  Department  was  now  divided  into  eight 
departments,  which  during  1874  cared  for  15,612  new  patients, 
having  a  total  attendance  of  32,098,  an  average  daily  of  105. 
In  ten  years  the  Department  had  trebled.  In  1865  i^  ^^id  been 
voted  by  the  trustees  "that  the  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  the 
out-patient  be  authorized  to  charge  such  fees  for  their  first 
visit  as  they  think  proper,  whenever  they  are  satisfied  of  the 
ability  of  the  patient  to  pay  the  same,"  but  up  to  1875  no  sub- 
stantial sum  had  been  contributed  by  the  out-patients.  Dur- 
ing 1875  only  $226.70  was  contributed  by  patients,  although 
the  number  of  new  cases  was  16,993,  of  which  number  5,568 
came  from  places  other  than  Boston.  The  total  attendance 
during  this  year  was  35,458.  The  "Out-patient"  continuing 
to  grow,  approximately  1,000  new  patients  yearly,  a  "person" 
was  appointed  to  look  up  the  civil  condition  of  those  patients 
residing  in  Boston,  who  found  that  25  per  cent,  of  these  patients 
were  abusing  their  privilege.     This  investigation  apparently 
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produced  some  effect,  there  being  a  more  healthy  growth  instead 
of  such  an  overwhelming  increase  as  had  taken  place  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  In  1880  there  were  treated  in  the  Depart- 
ment 20.566  new  patients.  The  Resident  Physician  learned 
after  a  careful  examination,  that  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  Boston  was  receiving  free  treatment  at  the  various  out- 
patient dispensaries. 

A  paid  official  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  the  individual  requests  for  treatment,  and  the  nominal  fee 
exacted  from  patients  was  abolished.  From  1880  to  1885 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  attendance  to  the  ** Out-patient," 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  dispensaries, 
the  cmmped  quarters  of  the  Department,  which  was  due  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  Out-patient  Building,  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inspector  at  the  gate.  While  the  new  building  was 
being  erected,  the  out-patients  came  to  a  small  temporarj- 
building,  which  gave  accommodation  to  about  half  of  those 
who  applied  for  relief. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1884,  the  new  George  H.  Gay  Ward 
for  the  Department  was  opened.  This  ward  had  been  given 
by  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Gay,  as  a  memorial  to 
him.  This  addition  was  connected  with  the  Operating  Theatre 
Building.  From  this  time,  when  only  14,828  out-patients 
were  treated,  till  1900,  when  31,043  new  patients  came  to  this 
Department,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of 
further  out-patient  growth.  The  rapid  advance  of  medical 
and  surgical  science  also  made  it  necessary  to  consider  some 
plan,  in  order  to  have  more  modem  arrangements  and  appli- 
ances. So  in  1901  a  new  Out-patient  Building,  to  cost  $226,- 
225,  was  begun.  On  the  i6th  of  October,  1903,  which  day 
was  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  first  public  demon- 
stration of  anaesthesia,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  **Gay  Ward,"  the  doors  of  the  new  Out-patient 
Building  were  opened  to  the  public. 

The  generosity  of  a  friend  furnished  the  incentive  for  build- 
ing the  new  Out-patient  Department.  It  was  stipulated  that 
this  gift  should  be  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  medi- 
cal education.     This  made  it  feasible  to  build  lecture-rooms 
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and  rooms  for  student  section  work.  The  building  is  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  hall  and  waiting-room  floors  of  granolithic. 
It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the  long  part  of  the  L 
running  east  and  west,  the  short  part  north  and  south,  thus 
insuring  an  excellent  light  in  all  rooms.  There  are  four  stories 
in  all,  and  each  has  a  large  waiting-room  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  L. 

The  main  entrance  to  this  new  building  is  on  North  Grove 
Street,  opening  from  the  square  in  front  of  the  old  Harvard 
Medical  School  Building.  At  this  level,  within  the  entrance, 
a  clerk  sits,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  cards  of  the  old 
patients,  which  he  sends  to  the  record-room,  and  directs  the 
new  patients  to  the  waiting-room  to  be  examined  by  the  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  the  Department.  There  is  also  a  side  en- 
trance, which  is  open  at  stated  hours  for  those  old  patients 
who  come  to  have  their  medicine  renewed.  These  renewals 
of  medicine  are  good  for  only  one  week. 

There  is  also  a  back  entrance,  which  leads  from  the  hospital 
yard,  for  use  of  the  staff  and  students,  and  the  Department 
is  connected  with  the  main  hospital  by  a  subway. 

The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  waiting-room  for  patients, 
with  small  examining-room,  a  large  X-ray  room,  containing 
five  X-ray  machines,  a  Finsen  light,  a  high  frequency  machine, 
and  a  dark  room  for  the  development  of  plates.  A  portion  of 
the  X-ray  room  can  be  darkened  for  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope. 
Across  the  hall  from  this  is  a  large  space,  as  yet  unfinished, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  new  Orthopedic  Department.  In  the 
other  wing  is  the  apothecary  shop,  the  record-room,  and  a 
room  which  is  used  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  State  Sanatorium 
at  Rutland. 

The  first  floor  is  for  men:  the  shorter  wing  for  the  Men's 
Surgical  Department;  the  longer  wing  for  the  Men's  Medical 
Department  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall,  and  the  Genito- 
urinary Department  on.  the  north  side.  The  Men's  Surgical 
Department  consists  of  the  following  rooms:  surgeon's  desk- 
room,  a  large  and  a  small  examining-room,  a  dressing-room 
for  clean  cases,  a  dressing-room  for  septic  cases,  a  class-room 
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for  teaching,  a  laboratory  and  an  operation-room,  with  ether- 
izing and  recovery  room  opening  from  it.  At  the  end  of  this 
shorter  wing  is  a  lecture-room  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. This  room  has  a  height  of  more  than  two  floors, 
has  a  magnificent  north  light,  and  can  seat  about  180  people. 
The  Genito-urinary  Department  consists  of  a  desk-room,  labo- 
ratory, class-room,  small  examination-rooms,  and  an  operating- 
room.  One  small  room  is  especially  fitted  for  the  use  of  the 
cystoscopy  The  Men's  Medical  Department  consists  of  desk- 
room,  laboratory,  class-room,  many  examination-rooms,  and 
a  robing-room  equipped  with  iron  wire  lockers  in  which  a  pa- 
tient may  leave  his  clothes  and  other  possessions  before  going 
to  the  examination-room  to  which  he  is  assigned.  The  floors 
of  the  two  rooms  used  for  auscultation  and  percussion  are 
carpeted  with  cork,  to  deaden  the  sound. 

The  floor  above  this  is  used  for  women  and  children.  The 
Women's  Surgical,  the  Women's  Medical,  and  the  Children's 
Medical  are  on  this  floor,  and  correspond  closely  in  general 
plan  to  the  descpption  just  given  of  the  men's  floor. 

The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  special  Departments, 
Throat,  Skin,  and  Nerve.  The  Throat  Department  has  three 
rooms  given  up  to  booths.  Each  of  these  booths  is  equipped 
with  artificial  light,  compressed  air  for  spraying,  and  glass 
shelves  for  the  various  solutions  used.  Here,  also,  is  a  well- 
equipped  operating-room  and  recovery-room,  this  latter  sup- 
plied mainly  with  cribs,  as  so  large  a  percentage  of  throat 
operations  are  upon  children.  The  class-room  of  the  Throat 
Department  is  fitted  for  the  use  of  ten  students.  Each  pa- 
tient's chair  is  supplied  with  electric  hght,  and  the  room 
can  be  readily  darkened.  The  Hooper  Memorial  Room,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  H.  Hooper,  is  now  being 
furnished  as  a  library  and  reference-room. 

On  this  floor  is  another  large  lecture-room,  capable  of  seat- 
ing some  300  students.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  room  is 
the  wide  space  between  the  rows  of  benches,  which  permits 
a  patient  to  walk  around  among  the  students  to  show  such 
lesion  as  he  may  have,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  all 
crowding  down  into  the  pit,  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  view. 
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No  description  of  the  new  Out-patient  Department  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  record  system.  Upon 
moving  into  the  new  building,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  records  common  to  all  Departments.  Let  us  take  a 
new  patient,  and  follow  him  through.  He  goes  first  to  the 
desk  of  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Out-patient  Depart- 
ment, who  carefully  questions  him  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  char- 
ity. If  it  appears  that  he  is  able  to  pay  for  treatment  or  if 
he  has  been  treated  at  some  other  recognized  institution  and 
merely  tries  this  hospital  for  a  change,  he  is  refused  treatment. 
Over  1,200  such  cases  were  refused  last  year.  If  he  has  been 
under  the  treatment  of  a  reputable  physician  outside,  and^ 
comes  to  the  Out-patient  Department,  he  must  bring  in  a 
letter  from  his  physician,  in  order  to  obtain  treatment.  If 
the  physician  in  charge  determines  that  the  patient  is  a  suit- 
able one,  he  decides  upon  the  Department  to  which  he  should 
be  sent.  In  many  cases  this  can  be  settled  without  an  exami- 
nation of  the  patient,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  send 
him  to  one  of  the  small  rooms  for  a  preliminary  examination. 
The  patient  receives  a  slip  of  paper  with  his  Department 
stamped  upon  it.  He  then  passes  along  to  the  clerks'  tables, 
where  his  record  card  is  started,  his  name,  age,  birthplace,  etc., 
filled  in,  and  he  is  given  a  blue  card  with  his  name  upon  it  and 
a  number  corresponding  with  the  number  of  his  record  card. 
He  then  goes  up  to  the  waiting-room  of  his  Department.  His 
record  card  is  taken  to  the  record-room,  sent  up  in  a  dumb 
waiter  to  the  proper  floor,  and  from  there  carried  by  a  mes- 
senger to  the  desk-room  of  the  Department.  The  patient  is 
then  examined  and  his  treatment  outlined,  the  record  of  this 
is  written  upon  his  card,  and  the  diagnosis  entered  in  its  proper 
place.  After  the  clinic  these  records  cards  are  collected,  and 
the  clerks  in  the  afternoon  make  out  index  cards  for  patients' 
names  and  diseases,  and  file  the  record  cards  numerically. 
Thus,  if  a  patient  loses  his  blue  ticket,  his  record  can  always 
be  found  by  referring  to  the  name  index  cards.  The  index  of 
diagnoses  gives  valuable  aid  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  who 
desires  to  follow  up  a  series  of  cases,  and.  is  useful  for  hos- 
pital statistics. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  of  old  and  new  patients  for 
the  six  months  since  the  building  was  opened  has  been  295, 
with  a  maximum  of  506  on  Feb.  23,  1904. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  consists  of  twenty  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  who  also  assist  the  visiting  men  to  the  hospital. 
There  are  15  Assistant  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  the  "staff/' 
also  Extemes,  graduate  and  undergraduate  assistants,  a  ma- 
tron of  the  "Out-patient,'*  with  two  "Head  Nurses,"  clerks, 
and  messengers. 

Out-patient  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

When  the  wards  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  were  opened 
to  receive  patients,  in  1864,  what  seemed  to  be  a  suitable 
accommodation  for  out-patients  was  allowed.  The  Depart- 
ment occupied  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  "South  Pavilion," 
now  Ward  F.  Here  the  work  of  advising  and  treating  medical, 
surgical,  and  ophthalmic  out-patients,  began.  The  rooms 
were  small,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  Ophthalmic 
Department  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  Williams, 
whose  services  were  in  great  demand. 

The  Department  was  very  active  from  the  first,  especially 
the  surgical  and  ophthalmic  services. 

In  two  years  the  number  of  patients  applying  for  treatment 
had  become  so  large  that  the  staff  asked  for  better  accommoda- 
tions. The  following  year,  1867,  the  City  Council  appropriated 
$16,000  for  the  construction  of  a  building.  This  building  was 
erected  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  yard, .  serving  the  double 
puipose  of  being  used  for  out-patients  and  as  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  hospital.  W^en  the  Department  was  transferred 
to  the  new  building,  the  Surgical  Department  went  to  the 
basement  of  the  "North  Pavilion,"  as  the  accommodations 
here  were  more  suited  to  the  treatment  of  that  class  of  patients. 
Up  to  this  time  no  provision  had  been  made  for  a  special  sur- 
geon to  take  charge  of  the  surgical  cases,  so  Dr.  Francis  C. 
Ropes  was  appointed.  The  work  had  previously  been  carried 
on  by  the  Visiting  Surgeons. 

During  the  following  two  years  the  Department  was  enlarged 
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by  the  addition  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  H.  F.  Swan,  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  under  Dr.  J.  Ome 
Green. 

In  1870  a  tabulated  report  of  each  Department  was  made. 
Four  years  later  the  Department  of  Gynecology  was  added. 
The  quarters  of  this  Department  were  inappropriate,  the  only 
partition  between  it  and  the  Female  Medical  Department  being 
a  curtain. 

In  1877  the  Departments  for  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  Dis- 
eases and  the  Throat  were  added.  During  that  year  8,526 
new  patients  came  to  the  Department,  of  which  3,434  were 
surgical  cases,  treated  by  Drs.  Thomas  Dwight  and  William  P. 
Bolles. 

The  following  year  a  new  Operating  Theatre  was  erected,  on 
the  Accident  Floor  of  which  provision  was  made  for  the  Sur- 
gical Department. 

The  conditions  in  the  "Lodge"  Building  were  very  bad. 
The  Department  had  at  its  disposal  only  three  rooms,  in  which 
six  Departments  attempted  to  carry  on  their  clinics  in  sets  of 
three  on  alternate  days.  The  waiting-room  was  overcrowded, 
the  sexes  were  mixed  together  in  a  very  undesirable  way,  and 
there  was  constant  confusion.  Only  the  physicians  on  duty 
at  that  time  know  the  disadvantages  under  which  their  work 
was  carried  on.  Although  the  rooms  were  unsuitably  ar- 
ranged, and  often  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  ph>rsicians 
and  patients,  nevertheless  the  Department  steadily  grew. 
During  the  next  five  years  the  staff  advised  and  the  trustees 
recommended  more  hygienic  conditions  for  the  Department. 
In  1885  the  City  Council  made  a  special  appropriation  of 
$19,000  to  remodel  the  ** Lodge"  Building.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  a  large  number  of  patients  had  to  be  referred  to 
other  dispensaries,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  waiting-room,  but  also  because  the  physicians  found  it 
difficult  to  examine  the  patients  satisfactorily  in  the  time 
allowed. 

The  money  appropriated  was  not  used  until  the  City  Council 
voted  an  additional  $i 6,000.  The  first  estimate  was  made 
with  the  intention  of  remodelling  the  building,  but  after  care- 
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ful  investigation  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  use 
the  old  foundation.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  that  a  new 
building  be  erected.  No  money,  however,  was  appropriated 
until  1888.  During  the  preceding  three  years  some  of  the 
Departments  were  transferred  back  to  the  basement  of  the 
"South  Pavilion." 

In  1890  the  new  building  was  opened.  It  was  situated  in 
the  southern  comer  of  the  yard,  opposite  East  Springfield 
Street.  The  main  entrance  was  also  changed  from  the  **old 
Lodge"  to  this  building.  All  of  the  Departments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Surgical,  were  accommodated  in  this  new 
building.  In  the  mean  time  the  *'old  Lodge"  had  been  re- 
arranged in  order  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  surgical 
clinic.  This  clinic  was  the  largest  of  the  Department;  and  for 
some  years  had  given  treatment  to  more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  out-patients. 

In  1899  there  came  to  the  Surgical  Department  for  advice 
and  treatment  62,131  out-patients.  During  that  year  it  was 
recommended  that  the  building  be  razed  and  a  substantial 
three-story  building  be  erected.  In  1900  almost  100,000  out- 
patients came  to  the  Department,  of  which  more  than  half 
were  surgical.  The  work  of  removing  the  old  surgical  build- 
ing was  begun  that  year,  and  the  surgical  patients  were  treated 
in  the  vacated  Accident  Room  and  Casualty  Ward  of  the  hos- 
pital. During  the  last  two  months  of  1901  the  Surgical  De- 
partment was  closed  to  patients  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
opened,  on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox. 

The  new  Out-patient  Building  was  now  being  constructed. 
It  had  been  decided  to  transfer  not  only  the  Surgical  Depart- 
ment, but  also  the  Gynecological.  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  De- 
partments to  the  new  building,  when  completed;  the  Depart- 
ments of  Medicine,  Skin,  and  Nerve  to  remain  in  the  entrance 
building. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  consists  of  thirty-six  men,  who 
also  serve  as  Assistants  to  the  Visiting  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons to  the  Hospital.  Besides  the  staff  there  are  eight  Ex- 
temes,  graduate  and  undergraduate  assistants,  nurses  and 
orderlies.  The  system  of  "Record  Books"  and  card  cata- 
logues will  be  retained. 
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During  the  last  two  years  the  building  has  been  erected.  It 
takes  the  place  of  a  much  smaller  building,  which  the  greatly 
increased  work  of  the  Department  had  long  outgrown.  Al- 
lowance has  also  been  made  for  future  growth. 

At  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  City  Hospital 
Alumni  Association,  February  10,  the  new  building  was  opened 
for  inspection.  It  stands  in  the  hospital  grounds,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Harrison  Avenue  and  East  Concord  Streets,  and  is 
L-shaped  in  plan,  the  short  arm  of  the  building  resting  on 
Harrison  Avenue. 

The  entrance  is  from  the  hospital  grounds,  and  located  in 
the  internal  angle  of  the  L.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  four  stories  in  height,  with  a  finished  base- 
ment and  outside  area  which  makes  five  stories  available. 
The  interior  construction  is  of  concrete  flooring  supported  on 
steel  columns  and  girders.  The  partitions  are  of  steel  studding 
and  metal  lath,  double  in  all  instance  to  shut  off  sound.  The 
basement,  first,  second,  and  third  stories  are  used  for  the  re- 
ception, examination,  and  treatment  of  patients;  and  the 
fourth  story  is  divided  into  sleeping-rooms  for  the  Junior 
House  Staff  and  orderlies  of  the  hospital. 

The  heating  is  taken  from  the  central  plant  of  the  hospital 
on  Albany  Street,  and  is  indirect,  the  ceiling  of  the  basement 
corridors  being  utilized  for  fresh-air  conduits  and  the  heating 
coils  grouped  at  either  side  connecting  with  uptake  ducts 
formed  in  the  partitions  and  connecting  with  the  various  rooms. 
These  are  provided  with  mixing  dampers,  so  that  the  air  can 
be  properly  tempered  without  reduction  in  the  quantity  sup- 
plied. 

Ventilation  is  provided  for  all  rooms  through  ample  ducts 
and  stacks  located  in  the  partitiojas  and  connected  with  air 
spaces  in  the  roof  space.  These  chambers  connect  with  large 
ventilators  on  the  roof,  under  which  are  located  accelerating 
fans  operated  by  electricity. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  in  the  internal  angle 
within  the  hospital  yard,  opening  from  a  special  loop  in  the 
main  drive: leading  to  the  "Accident  Room''  door.  This  is 
so  arranged  as  to  be  practically  at  grade,  as  few  steps  as  pos- 
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.sible  being  permitted,  to  m^ke  access  easy  for  out-patients. 
Passing  through  a  vestibule,  the  patient  enters  a  hall  with 
stairs  leading  to  the  stories  above  and  to  the  basement  below. 
In  the  hall  is  located  a  desk  for  a  clerk,  who  directs  the  patients 
to  their  proper  waiting-room.  The  elevator,  connecting  with 
all  stories,  immediately  adjoins  this  hall. 

The  staircase  hall  opens  in  each  story  directly  into  a  large 
waiting-room,  32  feet  by  44  feet,  seating  approximately  one 
hundred  on  each  floor.  The  elevator  lands  in  this  room  on 
each  floor.  From  the  waiting-room,  patients  pass  at  either 
side,  through  swinging  doors,  into  wide  corridors  which  lead 
to  the  several  examination,  consultation,  and  dressing  rooms. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Harrison  wing  are  two  dressing- 
rooms,  a  small  laboratory',  and  an  examination-room,  with  four 
dressing-rooms  connected  with  the  larger  rooms.  In  the  Con- 
cord Street  wing  are  locker-rooms  for  the  Visiting  Staff  and 
House  Staff,  with  toilet  and  bathing  facilities,  both  shower  and 
tub  baths  being  provided.  There  is  also  a  locker-room  for  the 
nurses  in  the  same  wing.  On  this  corridor  are  two  dressing- 
rooms,  a  waiting-room,  two  examination -rooms,  surgeons' 
room,  two  smaller  rooms,  and  a  general  utility  room,  splint- 
room,  store-closets,  etc.  At  the  end  of  this  corridor  is  a  ser- 
vice stair  connecting  with  all  stories  and  with  an  outside  en- 
trance at  the  first  story  level. 

On  the  first  floor  the  Harrison  Avenue  corridor  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  genito-urinar^'  cases ;  and  the  suite  of  rooms  contains 
a  surgeons*  room,  a  waiting-room,  four  examination-rooms, 
and  a  surgical  dressing-room.  These  rooms  are  provided  with 
all  necessary  apparatus  and  sanitary  plumbing.  The  Concord 
Street  corridor  has,  on  the  right,  a  surgeons'  examining-room. 
a  waiting-room,  and  two  examining-rooms.  On  the  left  are  a 
splint-room,  plaster-room,  and  a  suite  of  two  surgical  dressing- 
rooms,  with  two  examining-rooms  on  a  private  corridor,  con- 
necting all  four  rooms,  separate  from  the  main  corridor.  This 
corridor  is  reserved  for  general  male  surgical  cases. 

On  the  second  floor  the  Harrison  Avenue  corridor  is  set  apart 
for  gynecological  work;  and  the  suite  consists  of  a  surgeons* 
room,  waiting-room,  surgical  dressing-room,  and  three  exam- 
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ining-rooms.  In  the  Concord  Street  corridor,  we  have  the 
same  rooms  as  in  the  first  story,  to  be  used  for  general  surgical 
cases  of  women  and  children.  Over  these,  in  the  third  story, 
are  suites  of  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  ear,  with  dark  rooms,  as  required  for  this  class  of  patients. 

The  Throat  Department  has  been  assigned  the  suite  opening 
on  the  Harrison  Avenue  corridor,  and  has  four  rooms  suitably 
fitted  up.  In  the  fourth  story  are  sixteen  chambers  and  two 
sitting-rooms. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity;  and  the  surgical  and 
special  dressing-rooms  are  piped  for  gas  and  for  compressed 
air,  where  needed.  There  is  a  private  telephone  connecting 
with  the  main  hospital  system,  and  there  are  the  usual  call- 
bells  for  service. 

The  construction  throughout  is  fireproof.  The  floors  in 
surgical  and  examining  rooms  are  of  terrazzo,  and,  in  other 
rooms,  of  rift  Georgia  pine.  All  doors  and  window  frames 
finish  flush  with  the  plaster,  and  the  coved  spaces  are  also  flush 
with  the  wall  above  them.  AH  walls  and  ceilings  join  with 
curves  at  angles,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  no  projections  or  angles 
are  left  to  harbor  dirt. 

Several  features  of  the  finish  are  unique  in  design,  being 
used  for  the  first  time  in  this  building.  The  flush  finish  on 
doors  and  window  frames  has  been  reduced  to  a  simplicity  not 
heretofore  reached.  Sanitary  experts  have  recognized  for  a 
long  time  that  comers  and  angles,  especially  at  or  near  the 
floor,  afforded  the  handiest  possible  places  for  lodgment  of 
dirt,  and  have  been  stniggling  to  eliminate  this  source  of  dan- 
ger. In  this  building  there  are  absolutely  no  angles  at  the 
floor:  the  coved  space  does  away  with  the.  angle  between  the 
floor  and  the  wall.  Proper  care,  sanitary  care,  of  a  large  build 
ing,  is  difficult  under  the  best  conditions ;  and  every  effort  'has 
been  made  to  make  this  care  easy  and  to  minimize  the  labor 
required. 

The  stairs  are  of  iron  and  slate,  with  plain  hand  rails  and 
balusters.  The  doors  are  without  panels,  and  finished  smooth 
and  flush.  All  interior  finish  is  of  white  ash,  and  all  plastered 
work  is  painted  in  oil. 
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The  great  variety  of  uses  to  be  served  by  the  building  and 
the  necessity  of  carefully  separating  each  from  the  other,  of 
separating  the  sexes,  and  yet  keeping  each  Department  easily 
accessible  to  patients,  and  of  effectually  supervising  those  ad- 
mitted without  undue  increase  of  assistants,  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  This  was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  ver>" 
difficulties  of  the  site  turned  to  advantage  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  building  is  the  large  number 
of  examining  and  dressing  rooms,  which  make  it  possible  to 
secure  for  individual  cases  very  thorough  examination  and 
the  privacy  so  desirable  in  many  cases,  indeed  in  all  cases, 
demanding  particular  examination. 

The  appropriation  for  the  building,  while  intended  by  the 
city  government  to  be  ample  for  the  building,  was  found, 
when  the  demands  for  accommodation  in  the  new  structure 
were  brought  together,  to  require  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
planning  and  construction,  both  inside  and  out. 

The  building  conforms  in  a  general  way  to  the  motives  and 
treatment  of  the  main  hospital.  The  total  cost  was  $120,000, 
which  includes  some  special  furniture  and  fittings.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Kendall,  Taylor  &  Stevens,  architects. 

These  new  buildings  will  amply  accommodate  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  Departments,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by 
them  provide  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  charge  the  means 
of  relieving  the  city's  poor,  and  ought  to  stimulate  research 
work,  which  by  increasing  our  knowledge  of  medical  science 
will  contribute  to  diminish  the  suffering  of  humanity. 
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A  TALK  TO  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  ON  SOME 
OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
DURING    HIS   SERVICE. 

BY   DR.  C.  B.  PORTER. 


My  first  experience  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
was  as  a  student  in  my  second  year.  There  was  then  only  a 
three  years'  course.  One  morning  I  was  asked  by  a  House 
OlEcer  (there  was  only  one  on  each  side)  if  I  would  come  in 
that  afternoon,  and  substitute  for  him.  I  felt  my  lack  of 
experience;  but  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and 
I  accepted.  I  rushed  off  at  once  to  find  some  one  upon  whom  I 
could  practise  bandaging,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  that 
emplo)nment.  The  first  day  went  fairly  well;  but  the  next 
brought  in  a  fracture  of  a  thigh — a  large,  fat  thigh — for  which 
a  Buck's  extension  was  ordered.  I  put  on  the  straps  fairly 
well,  and  commenced  to  bandage.  The  bandage  would  not 
lay  right ;  and  I  took  it  off  over  and  over  again,  when  the  ward- 
tender  said,  '*Let  me  put  it  on."  I  said:  *'No,  I  hate  to  make 
you  hold  the  leg.  You  can  do  it  better  than  I  now ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  do  it  better  than  you  can,  and  it 
must  come  with  practice." 

Another  experience  which  I  can  never  forget  was  with  a 
patient  of  the  late  J.  Mason  Warren, — a  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  thorax,  involving  an  intercostal  artery,  which  was  bleed- 
ing into  the  pleural  cavity.  Dr.  Warren  was  trying  to  seize 
the  vessel;  and  every  few  seconds  the  patient  would  cough, 
and  the  blood  would  shoot  out,  covering  Dr.  Warren,  and 
striking  on  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  was 
too  much  for  the  uninitiated,  and  I  was  obUged  to  ask  some 
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one  to  take  the  light  I  was  holding.  A  few  breaths  of  fresh 
air  made  me  all  right. 

The  sleeping  quarters  of  the  House  Officers  were  far  from 
commodious.  Six  of  us  and  the  apothecary  slept  in  one  room, 
the  one  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Dodd.  We  had  one  bath,  and  I 
can  assure  you  there  was  a  scramble  for  it  in  the  morning. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  we  did  not  serve 
out  our  time,  for  Governor  Andrew  sent  word  to  the  stif)erin- 
tendent  that  the  supply  of  surgeons  for  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  was  short,  and  he  must  have  us  for  service.  Five 
of  us  took  our  examination  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
called  for  next  day,  and  then  off  to  the  front. 

I  commenced  my  hospital  service  as  Surgeon  to  Out-pa- 
tients in  a  small  room  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  hos- 
pital on  Blossom  Street,  now  used  as  the  telephone -room. 
The  room  for  the  waiting  patients  was  a  part  of  the  room  row 
used  for  friends  of  patients  who  are  waiting  for  the  two 
o'clock  hour.  The  Surgeon  to  Out-patients  had  little  to  do 
beyond  dressing  of  ulcers  and  treating  fractures  of  upper 
extremity.  All  operable  cases  were  sent  to  the  Visiting  Sur- 
geon on  duty  at  the  time ;  and  these,  with  emergency  cases, 
furnished  the  principal  cases  operated  during  the  week.  Most 
major  cases,  that  could  be  delayed,  were  kept  for  Saturday,  the 
public  operating  day.  The  Out-patient  Surgeons  were  not 
furnished  with  any  instruments  suitable  for  minor  operations. 
After  some  years  of  this  dearth  of  operating  I  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  superintendent;  and  he  said,  "If  you  will 
bring  your  own  instruments,  and  call  my  attention  to  what 
you  want  to  do,  I  will  back  you  up."  This  was  the  entering 
wedge  which  has  led  to  magnificent  opportunities  in  the  new 
Out-patient  Building,  for  operation  and  lectures,  of  which  the 
out-patient  surgeons  of  former  days  never  dreamed. 

In  1883,  after  seventeen  years  of  service,  in  cramped  and 
inefficient  quarters,  the  Gay  Ward  (familiar  to  you  as  the  Out- 
patient Department)  was  built,  and  it  seemed  then,  in  compari- 
son with  our  previous  quarters,  as  fine  as  the  new  building 
occupied  last  September  does  with  the  one  just  left  vacant. 
Who  can  foresee  what  will  be  necessary  twenty  years  from 
now? 
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Changes  in  the  Operating  Theatres. 

When  I  was  House  Officer,  the  public  operating  was  done 
in  the  present  lecture-room  in  the  dome.  The  patients  were 
carried  up  on  stretchers  and  etherized  in  the  attics  outside  the 
theatre,  males  on  one  side,  females  on  the  other. 

In  1868  the  Bigelow  Theatre  was  built  and  occupied.  It 
was  as  large  and  commodious  as  any  in  the  country,  if  not  the 
best,  and  it  seemed  good  for  all  time;  but  the  advent  of  Lister- 
ism  showed  us  that  wooden  seats  and  wooden  floors,  which 
had  absorbed  blood  and  pus  for  years,  were  not  fit  surround- 
ings for  modem  surgery.  It  was  also  used  for  various  medical 
and  surgical  clinics.  During  the  school  months^  10  clinics 
each  week  in  the  mornings  were  held,  some  of  them  of  such 
a  character  as  to  render  the  theatre  unfit  for  surgical  opera- 
tions. In  those  days  the  surgeons  operated  in  Prince  Albert 
coats,  the  same  coat  being  used  for  a  whole  service,  and  often 
the  same  coat  year  after  year,  and  without  proper  cleansing, 
the  House  Officers  and  ward-tenders  wearing  anything  they 
chose. 

Sutures  and  Ligatures. 

Ligatures,  always  of  silk,  were  left  long,  hanging  from  the 
wound.  After  fourth  or  fifth  day  each  was  pulled  on  separately, 
to  see  if  it  was  loose.  I  have  seen  patients  walking  around  the 
wards  with  leaden  bullets  attached  to  the  ligatures,  to  keep  up 
a  constant  pull. 

Ward  A  was  built  in  1873.  ^^  was  constructed  with  the 
idea  of  its  demolition  in  a  few  years,  as  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  unfit  for  occupancy  in  about  seven  years,  because  it 
would  become  hospitalized.  It  should  then  be  torn  down  and 
burned.  It  stands  to-day  the  best  ward  of  the  hospital. 
Why? 

In  1867  the  antiseptic  system  was  introduced  by  Lister, 
bringing  a  revolution  in  the  art  and  practice  of  surgery,  and 
greater  progress  in  the  last  half -century  than  in  all  the  preced- 
ing ones.  The  principle  was  there,  but  the  perfection  of  its 
practical  application  it  has  taken  years  to  accomplish. 
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.  About  1876  it  was  introduced  in  the  surgical  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  All  operations  were  done  under 
carbolic  spray.  Sponges  wrung  out  in  10  per  cent,  carbolic  solu- 
tion, instruments  immersed  in  same,  hands  washed  in  same, 
but  no  full  realization  of  the  many  lurking  places  of  the  omni- 
present germ.  I  well  remember  a  row  of  large  jars  kept  in 
a  side  room,  marked  the  day  of  the  week,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  etc.,  filled  with  sea  sponges,  in  carbolic  solution, 
for  surgical  operations.  Monday's  jar  having  been  used,  the 
sponges  were  washed,  put  back  in  the  jar,  there  to  remain  till 
the  next  Monday,  and  so  on  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Slowly 
the  technique  has  been  improved.  A  sequence  of  solutions 
for  the  hands  and  the  field  of  operation,  first  cotton  gloves, 
and  lastly  rubber  gloves,  sterilizing  of  sponges,  ligatures, 
sutures,  and  instruments,  each  and  all  steps  in  advance.  Per- 
fection almost  reached.  The  introduction  of  Lister's  methods, 
and  the  better  appreciation  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis,  enabled 
us  to  safely  keep  Ward  A.  Ward  B  was  added  in  1873,  Ward 
C  1874,  Ward  D  1875. 

In  1886  I  became  Senior  Surgeon,  and  the  trustees  requested 
me  to  suggest  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  hospital  work. 
Before  giving  the  reply  to  the  request,  let  me  digress  a  little. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Romans  was,  in  this  region,  the  father 
of  ovariotomy.  He  was  to  Boston,  Mass.,  New  England,  what 
Spencer  Wells  was  to  Old  England.  By  his  ability,  courage, 
and  indefatigable  work  he  placed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy 
upon  a  sound  basis. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  you  young  men,  educated  in  the 
aseptic,  methods  of  the  present  day,  to  realize  the  courage 
requisite  to  advocate  and  perform  abdominal  operations.  Dr. 
Homans's  first  five  cases  were  fatal.  The  next  five;  were  aH 
successful.  These  were  done  under  the  carbolic  spray.  He 
was  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  it  up. 
Soon  other  surgeons  were  doing  abdominal  surgery,  but  to  Dr. 
Homans  belongs  the  credit  for  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis  in 
this  community. 

My  answer  to  the  trustees  was  a  plea  for  a  ward  and  theatre 
for  abdominal  and  brain  surgery.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
the  whole  staff  of  visiting  surgeons.     This  was  in   1886,  and 
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in  1888  Ward  E  was  opened.  Dr.  Warren  and  I  found  it  hard 
to  induce  the  rest  of  the  committee  to  allow,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  theatre,  facilities  for  the  students  to  see  the  operation. 
The  argument  which  prevailed  was  this ;  namely.  Give  us  the 
facilities,  and,  if  the  presence  of  the  students  is  found  detri- 
mental, we  can  keep  them  out.  It  was  soon  felt  that  a  ward 
was  needed  for  the  isolating  of  septic  cases,  and  in  1894  Ward 
F  was  opened. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  old  Operating  Theatre  in  the  dome, 
and  you  all  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  Bigelow  Theatre, 
abandoned  two  years  ago,  and  of  the  new  building  to  which 
we  then  moved,  built  on  the  modem  principles  of  aseptic 
surgery,  the  large,  fine  theatre  for  general  operating,  with 
small  rooms  for  each  surgeon  on  duty  and  a  large  room  for 
operating" septic  cases. 


Pathological  L.aboratury. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  hospital 
for  its  usefulness  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  for  the  study 
of  pathological  processes  and  scientific  research.  Contrast  the 
making  of  autopsies  in  an  old  shed  with  the  facilities  of  the 
Allen  Street  House,  with  its  roomy  theatre  and  table,  making 
the  work  inodorous  and  comparatively  clean. 

The  accommodations  for  the  House  Officers  and  for  the 
nurses  have  been  improved  as  much  as  other  parts  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  apartments  of  the  Superintendent  were  far  from  com- 
modious for  many  years  after  my  acquaintance  with  the  hos- 
pital. Imagine  the  present  Treadwell  Library  divided  by  a 
hall  running  from  door  to  door;  on  the  south  side,  a  small 
room,  with  one  window  east  and  one  south.  This  was  the 
sitting-room,  library,  and  parlor  of  the  Superintendent.  The 
other  south  room,  with  two  windows  south  and  one  west,  was 
called  the  Trustees'  parlor,  and  furnished  as  a  committee-room, 
with  a  long  table  in  the  middle  and  with  a  dozen  large  arm- 
chairs. On  the  north  side  of  the  centre  hall  were  three  small 
rooms,  practically  just  as  they  now  are.     The  east  room,  now 
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occupied  by  the  Librarian,  was  the  Superintendent's  dining- 
room :  the  other  two  were  bedrooms.  These  four  small  rooms 
were  the  Superintendent's  quarters.  At  the  present  day  a 
suite  of  rooms  of  such  dimensions,  and  with  so  few  appurte- 
nances for  comfort,  would  seek  a  tenant  for  a  long  time.  In 
1 89 1  the  present  house  was  built  for  the  Superintendent. 

The  story  over  the  Tread  well  Library  was  divided  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Superintendent *s  quarters,  and  used  as 
private  rooms.  None  were  ideal  rooms  for  the  sick,  for  they 
had  no  sun.  Three  faced  directly  north ;  and  from  the  two  with 
southern  exposiu'e  the  sun  was  kept  out  by  the  broad  portico, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  first  hos- 
pital building.  These  have  since  been  changed  to  Nurses' 
Dining- roou],  and  subsequently  to  a  ward  for  children. 

Changes  for  the  Betterment  of  the  Nurses. 

In  my  early  acquaintance  with  the  Hospital,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  there  was  a  small  room  for  the  nurses 
adjoining  each  ward.  In  the  various  changes  which  have  been 
made,  these  have  been  absorbed  into  the  wards;  but  a  few 
remain,  used  mostly  for  examination  of  patients.  With  the 
organization  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1875  began 
the  emancipation  of  the  nurses  from  drudgery  and  much  menial 
work  which  had  been  required  of  them ;  and  their  first  home, 
45  McLean  Street,  was  a  great  improvement  on  their  previous 
quarters. 

**In  the  first  year  of  the  training  school  one  thermometer 
was  bought,  which  was  then  thought  quite  sufficient  for  the 
school.  Soon  two  scrub- women  were  engaged,  to  relieve  the 
pupils  from  so  much  manual  labor,  and  give  them  more  time 
for  their  studies." 

Up  to  1874  no  ward  maids  were  employed,  and  the  nurses 
washed  all  poultice  cloths  and  bandages  used  in  the  wards  in 
which  they  were  on  duty.  In  1876  the  "Brick"  was  altered, 
and  became  the  Nurses'  Building.  From  that  time  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  improvements.  In  1882  the 
Thayer  Building,  three  stories,  in  1887  a  fourth  story  added. 
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and  in  1900  a  large  addition,  with  gymnasium  and  roof  garden, 
library  and  sitting-rooms.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  class 
of  students  who  have  such  ample  accommodations  for  pleas- 
ure, comfort,  and  health,  free  to  all. 

To  me,  who  have  known  the  surger}'  of  the  preaseptic  and 
aseptic  eras,  the  change  is  simply  marvellous.  At  one  time  it 
was  expected  that  all  wounds  would  suppurate;  and  now,  if 
one  does,  some  one  has  been  at  fault,  and  the  aseptic  chain  has . 
been  broken.  Now  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  invaded, 
brain  tumors  removed,  old,  depressed  fractures  of  the  skull 
elevated,  the  pleura  and  pericardium  opened  and  drained, 
operations  on  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  intestines,  and  uterine  an- 
nexes, done  with  great  success. 

Now  this  change  is  not  all  due  to  asepsis.  The  better  educa- 
tion of  the  physician  of  the  present  day  is  a  large  factor.  The 
operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  is  rarely  seen, — formerly 
it  was  not  infrequent, — this  because  obstetrics  are  better 
taught,  and  the  sloughing  of  the  bladder,  from  pressure  of  the 
child's  head,  prevented. 

Perineal  section  is  not  now  a  common  operation;  and  yet 
I  remember  a  day  when  I  did  four  consecutively,  and  a  fifth 
was  in  the  ward  to  wait  till  the  next  day. 

Why  is  this?  I  do  not  think  it  is  because  there  is  less  go- 
norrhoea in  the  world,  the  common  cause  of  strictures ;  but  the 
profession  has  been  better  taught  how  to  treat  strictures  before 
they  demand  perineal  section. 

Enlarged  prostate,  with  its  accompanying  cystitis  and 
pyelo-nephritis,  was  the  bane  of  the  old  man.  Now  it  is  often 
cured  by  vasectomy,  double  castration,  or  removal  of  the 
prostate.  I  could  mention  many  more  examples  of  the  great 
advance,  but  will  close  this  narration  by  some  contrasts : — 

The  pus-daubed,  blood-spattered  Prince  Albert  coat  of  the 
operator  and  the  sterile  gown  of  the  present. 

The  ligatures  and  sutures  hanging  from  the  wound,  inviting 
sepsis,  and  the  sterilized  armamentarium  of  to-day.  The  old 
theatres  and  the  modem.  If  taken  in  time,  there  are  few 
surgical  troubles  not  amenable  to  proper  treatment.  Cancer, 
anthrax,  and*  tetanus  are  some  of  these;  and  Dr.  Bain  has 
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shown,  by  a  brilliant  laboratory  investigation,  that  this  last, 
tetanus,  can  be  forestalled. 

The  last  great  addition  to  the  hospital  is  the  new  Out-patient 
Department,  so  commodious  in  all  its  appointments  that  I 
almost  wish  I  could  commence  my  hospital  life  over  again. 

Gentlemen,  be  thankful  that  you  live  at  the  present  time, 
and  can  profit  by  the  great  advance  in  medical  and  surgical 
teaching.  When  I  graduated,  I  had  never  seen  an  obstetrical 
case,  never  touched  an  os,  until  I  had,  as  Dispensary  Physi- 
cian, two  cases  going  on  at  the  same  time.  I  was  most  atten- 
tive, going  from  one  to  the  other,  examining  each  one  at  ever>' 
visit,  feeling  the  dilating  os  and  the  advancing  head,  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  perineum,  etc.  Nature  often  assists  the  ignorant. 
Both  cases  ended  well,  and  I  learned  more  in  a  few  hours  than 
in  all  my  obstetrical  teaching.  Compare  my  advantages  with 
yours.  In  Operative  Surgery  there  has  come  a  new  era.  In 
my  student  days  the  Professor  of  Surgery  gave  from  four  to 
six  hours'  demonstration.  The  students  had  no  practical  ex- 
ercise. Last  year  and  the  two  previous  years  a  class  of  eighty 
plus  had  a  half  of  a  cadaver  each. 

Changes  as  great  as  those  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
made  in  all-  the  Departments.  No  student  need  graduate 
without  a  thorough  equipment  for  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
surgery,  but  to  keep  his  equipment  up  to  date  he  has  before 
him  a  Ufe  of  continuous  study  and  work. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  H.  L  HIGGINSON  AT  THE 
BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY,  FEB.  12,  1904, 
TO  THE  UNDERGRADUATES  OF  THE  HAR- 
VARD MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


You  do  me  much  honor  by  your  request  to  speak  to  you ; 
but  what  can  I  say  to  interest  you,  except  to  give  you  some 
^dews  of  the  every-day  layman? 

In  New  York  the  other  day  a  fine  young  fellow  stopped  to 
greet  me  with  a  pleasant  word.  Replying  to  an  inquiry  or 
two  about  himself,  he  told  me  that  he  was  considering  the 
troublesome  question  of  a  profession, — ^that  a  clergyman  wished 
him  to  enter  the  church,  which  calling  attracted  him,  but  that 
he  also  had  a  liking  for  the  medical  profession, — and  he  asked 
my  opinion. 

**Do  not  hesitate  a  moment,*'  said  I.  *' Study  medicine, 
and  become  a  physician.  Choose  the  profession  of  the  day, 
which  opens  boundless  fields  to  the  practitioner  and  to  the 
student,  which  has  advanced  greatly  in  my  lifetime,  and 
which  is  sure  to  advance  much  more,  both  in  knowledge  and 
in  practice,  by  its  own  impetus  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  medi- 
cal men.  The  profession  can  do  much  good  to  us  all;  and, 
unlike  some  caUings,  it  has  but  small  chance  to  do  harm. 

"The  physician  is  the  priest  of  to-day, — the  friend  and  guide 
of  people  suffering  physically,  mentally,  morally, — men  and. 
women  needing  words  of  s>Tnpathy  and  comfort  under  try- 
ing conditions  of  Ufe,  such  as  one  often  meets. 

"It  rests  with  the  physician,  by  using  his  position  with  tact 
and  courage,  to  drive  away  many  a  worry  which  eats  out  life. 

"Make  yourself  a  great  physician." 

It  was  a  long  harangue  for  the  street;  but  were  my  words 
to  this  boy  beyond  the  truth? 

To  reach  the  high  plane  of  great  usefulness  implies  hard  work 
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and  a  set  purpose  to  seize  every  opportunity  and  to  use  ever>- 
talent  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  of  human  nature. 

In  proportion  to  our  chances  and  to  our  talents  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  and  the  outcome  of  our  lives,  and 
no  man  may  deny  the  existence  of  his  talents  until  he  has 
looked  long  and  diligently  for  them.  Even  if  his  search  de- 
velops no  striking  powers,  it  will  show  that  honest  work  wins 
good  results.  Any  old  man  can  tell  you  how  much  he  has  been 
surprised  by  the  power  and  the  outcome  of  the  steady,  reso- 
lute worker,  and  equally  grieved  by  the  wasted  opportunities 
of  the  clever  and  irresolute  man.  Life  will  show  to  you  the 
effect  of  saying  to  one's  self,  '*I  will  do  this  thing  and  will 
reach  this  end,*'  and  then  fitting  the  effort  to  the  word. 

History  has  proved  this  truth  many  a  time,  and  your  lives 
will  merely  repeat  history.     Try  it.  and  see. 

I  insist  that  your  future  lies  in  your  own  hands,  and  that 
by  and  by  your  faces  will  speak  distinctly  of  your  lives.  Re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  men  whom  you  have  known,  and 
you  will  see  the  clear  marks  of  bad  habits,  meanness,  selfish- 
ness (perhaps  the  great  sin),  or  of  truth,  honor,  nobility,  devo- 
tion to  others.  Look  at  some  young  couple  after  five  years 
of  marriage,  and  read  their  home-story. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  our  faces  do  tell  the  story,  for  thus 
they  serve  as  a  brake  on  our  headlong  thoughts  and  passions. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  difficult  point. 

The  right  relations  between  physician  and  patient  are  not 
clearly  settled,  and  must  of  course  depend  on  many  circum- 
stances ;  but,  speaking  generally,  as  a  layman,  your  professional 
etiquette  seems  to  me  at  times  strained  and  hiu-tful. 

Bach  profession  or  calling  has  its  own  ideas  about  the  right 
method  of  procedure  and  of  conduct,  and  makes  itself  merr>' 
over  the  crude  opinions  held  by  other  professions. 

The  lawyer  is  siu-e  that  the  business  man,  though  well 
enough  in  his  way,  moves  in  danger  of  disaster,  tmless  guided 
by  the  lawyer;  while  the  business  man  is  siu-e  that  no  calling 
understands  the  customs  of  trade  except  the  men  of  his  own 
brotherhood.     And  yet  customs  make  laws. 

Nobody  understands  the  opinions,  humors,  feelings,  of  the 
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artist,  or  can  predict  his  actions;  and  the  clergyman  alone, 
from  his  studies  in  theology  and  the  Bible,  can  show  us  the  sure, 
pleasant  path  of  virtue  which  leads  to  happiness  aud  to  heaven. 

Women  are  certain  that  men  do  not  and  never  can  under- 
stand them,  with  their  strange  thoughts,  hopes,  wishes,  needs, 
and  therefore  are  unfair  to  them ;  while  men  are  filled  with  the 
same  views  about  women's  ignorance  of  themselves. 

No  doubt  some  truth  lies  in  these  established  beliefs  of  the 
various  calHngs;  but  why  should  your  profession  or  any  other 
try  to  stand  on  a  platform  by  itself,  declare  itself  in  any  sense 
a  secret  society,  and  ignore  even  for  a  moment  that  men  are 
far  more  alike  than  different,  and  therefore  can  understand 
all  the  rules  of  the  conduct  of  life?  We  laymen  ask  of  you 
the  truth,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts;  and, 
if  at  a  given  moment  the  patient  cannot  bear  it,  the  parents 
or  friends  at  least  can  meet  it  with  courage  and  patience,  and 
are  grateful  for  it.  If  my  leg  is  to  come  ofiF  or  my  fever  is  to 
be  fatal  or  my  bad  heart  is  to  stop  in  a  hurry,  very  good. 

In  etiquette,  is  there  anything  better  than  the  Golden  Rule, 
— to  do  toward  yovu-  patients  as  you  would  have  them  do  to 
you? 

A  case  of  etiquette  occurs  to  me,  which,  although  severe, 
may  be  interesting.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  a  man's 
leg  was  amputated,  and  the  usual  treatment  was  given  him. 
In  a  few  hours  a  Hgature  burst,  and  much  bleeding  followed. 
The  surgeon  was  sought,  but  could  not  be  found;  and  there- 
fore another  surgeon  was  called,  who  came,  said  that  it  was 
not  a  case  of  his,  and  went  away  without  treating  the  patient. 
The  man  died. 

Death  is  almost  the  only  certainty,  and  is  often  welcome; 
and  we  know  that  lingering,  painful  disease  is  likely  to  touch 
some  friend  or  other.  Tell  us  the  facts,  and  we  will  face  them. 
The  truth  may  cause  your  patient  agony,  but  you  cannot 
avert  this  agony. 

Be  our  real  friends  and  comfort  us  in  trial,  and  trust  us  for 
courage  and  gratitude  to  you. 

Of  course,  this  talk  is  stale,  for  the  medical  profession  has 
reflected  deeply  on  these  points,  and  may  disagree  entirely 
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with  me;  but,  as  a  common  man,  I  ask  for  gentle  frankness. 
It  is  thus  that  confidence  is  won,  and  thus  that  the  door  is 
opened  to  the  kindness  and  the  wisdom  which  your  profession 
can  and  does  devote  to  the  world. 

Natiurally,  you  must  earn  enough  for  a  living  and  for  a  little 
nest-egg  during  rainy  days ;  but,  in  your  wish  to  accomplish 
this  end,  do  not  be  too  eager  for  the  pennies,  for  you  can  get 
much  enjoyment  from  treating  the  poor,  common  people. 
Common  people!  Did  you  ever  hear  a  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  about  common  people  ? 

One  morning  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  smihng  to  himself; 
and  Mr.  Hay  (his  private  secretary  and  now  our  Secretary 
of  State)  said  to  him,  '*What  makes  you  smile,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?" 

He  repHed:  "I  had  a  strange  dream  last  night.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  to  speak  in  a  large  hall;  and,  as  I  walked  up  the 
aisle,  I  heard  a  man  say,  'He  looks  like  a  common  man !'  And 
I  turned  to  him  and  said,  *My  friend,  the  Lord  loves  common 
men:  that  is  the  reason  he  made  so  many  of  them!'  " 

Think  of  this  philosophy  and  the  true  religion  of  these  words! 

Care  for  the  poor,  common  people,  and  trust  to  the  Lord 
that  the  dollars  will  come. 

But  lately  a  staff  officer,  now  in  the  Philippines,  wrote: 
"Our  army  doctors  have  done  more  than  anybody  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  wild  natives.  During 
the  fearful  cholera  epidemic  of  last  spring  the  doctors  worked 
among  the  natives,  and  are  doing  so  to-day;  and  therefore 
the  doctors  are  the  only  strangers  safe  outside  our  lines  with- 
out an  escort." 

And  again  he  wrote,  "These  surgeons  have  treated  and  helped 
the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the  bUnd,  and  thus  have  driven 
the  entering  wedge  home." 

The  Philippine  problem  is  hateful,  and  every  one  would 
rejoice  to  be  quit  of  it ;  but  will  it  not  be  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  the  medical  profession  if  the  surgeons  hold  fast  the  trust 
of  the  natives,  which  they  have  won  by  kind  treatment,  and 
so  make  a  firm  basis  for  a  lasting  and  fruitful  peace? — these 
brave  and  faithful  surgeons  under  the  lead  of  a  Harvard  Medi- 
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cal  vSchool  graduate.    Skill,   courage,   kindness,   seem  to  be 
'  the  successful  weapons  of  this  painful  warfare,  as  they  are 
yours,  and  have  been  those  of  your  brethren  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

The  other  day  a  very  modest,  high-minded  physician,  speak- 
ing to  me  of  a  yotmg  friend,  said,  **He  has  yet  to  learn  that 
the  real,  solid  comfort  in  life  springs  from  what  we  can  do  for 
others." 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  creed  of  your  profession,  and  a  creed 
which  gives  you  great  power  through  gratitude  and  affection. 
It  is  the  creed  of  every  great  religion ;  and,  if  really  your  creed, 
live  up  to  it  always,  and  make  the  widest,  wisest  use  of  it. 

Here  you  have  to  your  hand  the  power  for  which  every  man 
longs  and  without  which  life  is  poor  and  meaningless.  How- 
ever, nature  remains  the  same  in  all  callings,  and  in  the  end 
asserts  itself ;  and  the  wise  man,  recognizing  this  fact,  is  strongly 
influenced  by  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  client — or  the 
patient. 

Of  course,  in  every  profession  rules  are  essential;  and  yet 
they  must  be  bent  or  broken  according  to  circumstances. 
How  we  delight  in  a  man  or  woman  who  is  running  over  with 
human  nature,  and  who  sympathizes  heartily  with  human 
weaknesses  and  follies,  as  well  as  with  the  great  virtues  and 
little  graces  1  Such  a  man  fits  the  creed  and  rules  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  not  the  patient  to  the  rules. 

And,  speaking  of  little  graces,  let  me  say  a  word  more  about 
them.  A  business  neighbor  of  mine  achieved  success  by  pleas 
ant  manners  and  true  amiability.  He  had  never  a  figure 
or  an  opinion  about  sectui ties  or  the  financial  weather,  but  he 
was  honest  and  truthful,  and  won  the  confidence  and  the  lik- 
ing of  his  fellows  purely  by  good  manners. 

You  will  think  this  a  small  stock  in  trade,  but  it  is  not.  A 
pleasant  greeting  cheers  your  patient,  and  a  low,  gentle  voice 
soothes  him.  We  Americans  are  often  slovenly  in  our  enun- 
ciation and  disagreeable  in  the  use  of  our  voices.  So  keep 
all  your  little  graces  in  the  house,  and  use  them  on  every  oc- 
casion. You  wish  to  get  and  to  keep  patients,  and  must  em- 
ploy the  same  means  that  we  business  men  do. 
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Too  often  the  client  of  the  law>'er  or  the  patient  of  the  phy- 
sician is  studied  as  a  case  rather  than  as  a  fellow-being,  and' 
this  attitude  nettles  our  vanity  and  our  self-respect. 

The  wishes  and  feelings  of  your  patients  seem  to  me  as  worthy 
of  your  consideration  as  their  physical  symptoms.  They 
may  seem  silly ;  but  was  it  not  a  goose  that  saved  Rome  ?  And 
is  silliness  other  than  a  slight  weakness,  hardly  a  fault  ?  One 
dear  friend  used  to  speak  of  a  certain  strange  feeling,  and  was 
laughed  at  for  her  pains,  until  one  day  a  good  ph^-sician  pro- 
nounced this  feeling  to  be  Bright's  disease. 

Can  you  who  are  bristling  with  health  and  energ}*  know 
just  how  a  tired  man  or  a  worried  woman  feels?  And  how 
can  you  tell  the  effect  of  a  quiet  word  or  a  sunshiny  smile  in 
response  to  some  stor}"^  of  suffering? 

What  is  imaginar\'  and  what  is  real  suffering  or  illness? 
Just  there  comes  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise  physician.  A 
dear  and  noble  doctor  told  me  that  he  thought  it  more  impor- 
tant to  regard  the  little  ailments  than  the  larger  troubles;  but 
his  practice  did  not  keep  step  with  his  belief,  and  he  used  to 
scare  his  timid  patients.  A  fright  may  be  good  for  patients 
who  indulge  in  riotous  living  or  unreasonable  work,  but  for 
nobody  else. 

Down  on  the  Cape  an  old  country  doctor  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rule.  He  gave  his  patients  paregoric  one  week,  nux 
vomica  the  next  week,  and  aconite  the  third  week,  and  with 
these  drugs  some  sound  advice ;  and  he  found  the  results  good 
and  about  the  same  each  week.  May  we  call  this  a  course 
of  common  sense  ? 

I  always  remember  with  gratitude  a  kind,  gentle,  cheer- 
ful country  doctor  who  lived  on  the  road,  and  who  would  turn 
up  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  ten  miles  from  home,  sound 
asleep  in  his  wagon,  wake  up  and  come  in  vnth  a  smile  and 
pleasant  greeting,  give  his  advice  and  orders,  take  a  bite  of 
bread  and  meat  and  a  drop  of  drink,  and  drive  away  into  the 
darkness,  falling  asleep,  and  awaking  again  in  time  to  cheer 
a  suffering  woman  or  ailing  child  again  ten  miles  away.  How 
much  he  had  learned  of  your  science  or  how  much  money  he 
earned  in  the  year,  I  do  not  know;  but  he  lived  a  full,  good 
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life,  and  went  to  his  rest  with  the  blessing  of  many  a  man 
and  woman.  What  is  better  than  such  solid  comfort  as  this? 
I  never  forget  the  untiring  services  of  the  army  surgeons, 
who  went  cheerfully  under  fire  and  worked  ceaselessly  until 
the  wounded  or  sick  men  were  at  ease ;  and,  again,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  old  and  young  medical  men  sought  service 
in  the  Cuban  War. 

An  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine  (Dr.  John  Homans,  Sr.) 
worked  over  his  soldiers  on  one  occasion  for  thirty-six  hours 
at  a  stretch,  and  hved  to  bless  many  a  patient  in  this  city. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  aided  by  his  high  spirit  and  his  keen  sense 
of  honor.  In  the  Red  River  campaign,  while  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  Banks,  one  evening  he  was  summoned  by  the 
general;  and,  walking  into  the  tent,  this  conversation  took 
place : — 

*' Good-evening,  general.     I  hope  you  are  well.'' 
'*No,  doctor,  I  am  not  well." 
**I'm  sorry.     What  can  I  do  for  you,  general?" 
*'I  don't  know,  doctor.     I  think  I  need  a  pill." 
**A11  right!    What  kind  of  a  pill,  general? — ^an  alterative, 
diuretic,  or  cathartic  pill?" 

*'I  don't  know,  doctor.     I  think  I  need  a  sugar-coated  pill." 
"Very  good,  general.     You  shall  have  one." 
Walking  over  to  the  hospital  tent,  the  doctor  said  to  the 
hospital  steward, — 

*  'Send  over  some  pills  to  the  general." 
' '  I  will, ' '  said  the  steward .     ' '  What  kind  of  pills  ? ' ' 
"Don't  care  what  they  are.     Put  plenty  of  sugar  on  them." 
Everybody  knows  how  gladly  doctors  go  to  cities  stricken 
with  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  and  how  they  work.     To  them 
life  or  death  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  duty. 
You  know  the  risk  of  investigating  the  causes  and  cures 
of  the  terrible  diseases  which  have  scourged  the  human  race; 
and  none  of  us  forgets  Major  Reed,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  by  scientific  work  proved  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  and 
then  died. 

I  would  not  imply  that  one  does  not  meet   great  and   fre- 
quent kindness  from  men  and  women  of  all  callings, — ^for  this 
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world  lives  and  is  made  glorious  by  this  human  sunshine, — 
but  your  profession  pre-eminently  offers  more  temptation 
to  serve  your  fellows. 

Mr.  Emerson  used  to  teach  us  that  illness  is  often  a  fault, 
a  disgrace,  which  can  be.  avoided  by  knowledge  and  self- 
control;  atid  it  is  in  your  province  to  teach  people  the  rules 
of  health  and  hygiene,  to  instruct  them  about  the  qualities 
of  different  foods  and  drinks.  We  do  not  know  what  we  may 
safely  eat  and  drink;  and,  trusting  to  our  vigorous  stomachs, 
we  try  to  ruin  them,  and  are  very  successful.  Bo}^  and 
girls  are  ignorant  of  the  connection  between  physical  and  spir- 
itual ailments,  and  never  recognize  that  raw  tomatoes  make 
them  ill-tempered  through  indigestion. 

I  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  practice  of  medicine  among 
patients,  because  for  seventy  years  I  have  felt  it,  and  have 
marked  its  rise  in  skill  and  efficiency;  but  the  busy  layman 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  happier  life  than  one  spent  in  the 
search  after  new  facts  and  ideas.  Growth  interests  everybody 
deeply,  and  study  is  refreshing  and  leaves  no  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth;  and,  when  a  valuable  discovery  follows  either 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  work  or  by  a  chance  stroke,  the  joy 
is  great. 

Remembering  the  late  past  achievements  of  your  profession, 
we  are  expecting  many  more  great  things  at  yoiu*  hands,  of 
which  we  shall  reap  the  harvest. 

It  is  pleasaftt  to  know  that  the  days  of  ether,  of  antiseptics, 
and  of  palatable  medicines  have  banished  forever  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  knife  and  by  mortification  and  the  nauseous 
doses  of  rancid  castor  oil  and  hateful  rhubarb  which  saddened 
our  boyhood. 

Speaking  of  oil,  did  you  ever  hear  the  queer  Concord  story  ? 

On  a  warm  evening,  in  Concord,  a  young  lady  walked  into 
the  apothecary's  shop,  and  asked  the  salesman  if  there  was 
some  way  of  giving  castor  oil  without  tasting  the  disagreeable 
dose. 

"Certainly,"  said  he.  "If  you  will  wait  a  few  moments 
until  I  have  served  this  other  lady,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  hot 
weather.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  soda-water?" — ^which 
she  drank. 
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After  a  few  minutes  my  friend  said  to  him,  **Can  you  attend 
to  me  now?" 

**0h,"  said  he,  **you  have  taken  the  oih'* 

**Dear  me!"  said  she:  **it  was  not  for  me,  but  for  my  sister." 

Thus  far  has  science  progressed.  We  all  have  known  a 
boy  take  a  thrashing  to  save  another  boy,  but  not  a  dose  of  oil. 

No  better  proof  of  the  deep  and  strong  interest  in  the  sci- 
ence and  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  needed  than 
the  generous  endowment  of  our  Medical  School  by  many 
people  of  diverse  means  during  the  last  few  years.  The  subject 
takes  hard  hold  of  people's  imaginations  and  intelHgence,  both 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  In  the 
march  of  the  century  our  school-r-fortunate  in  its  location, 
its  teachers,  its  spirit,  and  in  its  close  relation  to  our  noble 
University — will  become  a  landmark  of  learning  and  civil- 
ization well  known  throughout  the  world. 

By  the  side  of  your  private  study  and  practice  come  your 
duties  as  citizens  of  a  young,  able,  boastful  country,  which 
is  trying  to  understand  itself,  its  needs  and  rights,  its  duties 
and  position,  in  this  world. 

We  all  recognize  oiur  powers,  our  talents,  and  no  brave  man 
can  feel  aught  than  hope  and  trust  in  our  future ;  but  also  no- 
body can  fail  to  see  the  fearful  rush  of  events,  and  the  great 
questions,  the  immense  amount  of  public  work,  which  lie  at 
our  doors.  It  is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  march  of  this 
century  and  to  shun  the  labor  of  modem  life.  The  world  is 
trying  in  a  vague  and  yet  earnest  way  to  behave. more  kindly, 
more  honestly,  than  of  yore,  but  it  will  advance  only  through 
our  steady,  united  push.  I  believe  that  Bismarck  would  have 
refused  to  take  a  piece  of  France  if  Germany  had  been  civil- 
ized enough  to  allow  it.  The  tone  of  the  nations  grows  a  little 
better,  and  we  Puritans  must  lead.  Therefore  it  is  that  you 
young  doctors,  with  yoiur  eyes  fixed  on  the  researches  and 
discoveries  of  your  profession,  must  equally  search  for  a  better 
pubhc  tone, — for  better  public  morals  because  they  are  wise. 

The  world  seeks  your  help  in  questions  of  hygiene,  and  of 
water  supply,  drainage,  and  ventilation,  because  you  of  ne- 
cessity study  these  questions. 
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See  what  happens.  A\lien  our  city  needed  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  water  supply,  it  turned  to  a  great  physician, 
who  had  organized  and  administered  admirably  our  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Health.  He  has  played  the  principal  part 
in  the  wonderful  Metropolitan  system  of  water-works,  as  well 
as  the  Metropolitan  systems  of  drainage  and  parks. 

New  York  City  searched  for  a  competent  man  to  imite  and 
organize  the  Lenox,  the  Astor,  and  the  Tilden  libraries,  and 
chose  Dr.  John  Billings,  a  well-known  United  States  Army 
surgeon. 

President  McKinley  selected  an  army  surgeon  who  had  gone 
into  the  fighting  line  to  put  Santiago  into  order  after  the  siege 
of  that  city.  This  doctor  (and  general)  justified  the  choice 
*so  well  that  he  was  given  charge  of  all  Cuba  until  it  was  ready 
to  try  self-government.  We  can  safely  trust  in  his  good  re- 
sults in  the  Philippines. 

Surely,  gentlemen,  you  get  yoiu*  share  of  the  work  and  of 
the  honor  of  the  times;  and  you  have  deser\'ed  it. 

Do  you  believe  that  my  words  of  advice  to  my  young  friend 
spring  from  convictions  about  your  profession?  A  bound- 
less field  of  knowledge,  old  and  new;  great  power  over  man- 
kind through  your  practice,  your  sympathy,  your  devotion; 
true  happiness  in  seeing  intimately  the  noble,  loving  side  of 
life;  a  constant  temptation  to  do  good  by  a  word  of  advice 
and  a  smile;  the  frequent  chance  to  minister  to  a  sore  spirit 
or  a  weak  resolution  by  firm  cheerfulness  and  hope, — ^all  these 
are  yours,  if  .you  will. 

But  let  me  insist  that  you  are  to  expect  nothing  except  from 
yourselves.  The  world  lies  open  before  you,  and  invites  you 
to  its  innermost  nooks.  Nobody  penetrates  so  far  into  human 
life  as  the  physician,  if  he  will ;  and  nobody  stays  there  so  surely 
as  he,  if  he  deserves  his  position.  The  world  gives  its  rewards 
for  deserts;  and,  if  by  chance  it  throws  a  man  a  plum,  he  can 
only  be  grateful  for  the  chance  shot.  See  clearly  what  you 
wish;  and,  if  you  fail,  do  not  deceive  yourselves  about  the 
fault.     It  rests  on  your  own  shoulders. 

Banish  all  thoughts  of  yourselves,  rely  on  your  own  powers, 
and  think  only  of  your  subject;  for  your  profession  is  in  the 
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making,  and  needs  every  atom  of  your  wits.  Single-hearted, 
single-minded,  devoted  to  your  patient,  you  will  surely  win 
success. 

Am  I  expecting  too  much  of  you?  You  are  young  gentle- 
men, carefully  nurtured  in  your  homes,  and  now  enjoying  the 
full  education  and  training  of  a  great  Medical  School,  conducted 
by  able  practitioners  and  teachers.  You  are  citizens  of  our 
great  republic,  and  know  your  duties.  What  is  more  likely 
to  draw  forth  your  best  qualities  and  bring  them  to  their  frui- 
tion than  the  expectation  of  yourselves  and  of  your  fellow-men 
that  you  will  accomplish  high  and  noble  results  ? 
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The  present  condition  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  School 
Buildings  is  as  follows: — 

The  Administration  Building  has  the  foundations  in  and 
the  concrete  walls  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  Xo 
steel  frame  has  been  set  in  place  in  that  building;  but  the  con- 
necting tunnels  are  in,  and  the  roof  of  the  tunnels  connecting 
this  building  with  the  other  buildings  is  nearly  all  on. 

The  Histology  and  Anatomy  Building  has  the  excavation 
finished  and  the  foimdations  all  in.  The  concrete  basement 
walls  are  about*  75  per  cent,  completed.  No  steel  frame  has 
been  set. 

The  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry  Building  has 
all  the  excavation  done,  the  foundations  and  concrete  base- 
ment walls  are  all  in,  ready  for  the  marble  superstructure  and 
the  steel  framing. 

The  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  Building  has  all  masonry 
w^ork  in  complete  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  granite 
grass  course  and  nearly  three  courses  of  marble  are  set,  the 
steel  columns  in  the  basement  and  the  steel  floor  beams  are 
set. 

The  Hygiene  and  Pharmacology  Building  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  Bacteriology  Building,  except  that  it  has  still 
more  marble  set. 

The  derrick  outfit  for  the  whole  plant  is  set  and  in  use,  with 
the  exception  of  the  derricks  for  the  Administration  Building. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  steel  delivered  for  the  upper 
floors  of  the  buildings,  ready  to  be  set  when  the  walls  are  car- 
ried up,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable. 
There  is  also  a  large  stock  of  marble  on  the  ground. 

Nearly  250  men  are  being  continually  employed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  school  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
the  fall  of  1905. 
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The  object  of  the  new  Medical  School  is  to  have  affiliated 
hospitals  near  by.  Several  institutions  to  whom  the  Corpora- 
tion has  already  made  offers  of  parts  of  the  large  plot  belong- 
ing to  the  University  have  expressed  a  desire  to  avail  them- 
sehres  of  these  offers.  The  largest  of  these  institutions  is  the 
Brigham  Hospital,  which  intends  to  build  on  the  property 
fronting  Huntington  Avenue  and  Francis  Street,  provided  a 
law-suit  now  pending  is  settled  in  its  favor.  The  Children's 
Hospital,  another  large  institution,  is  to  build  to  the  west  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  plans  for  its  buildings  are  now  being 
considered.  The  Samaritan  Hospital  will  occupy  a  near-by 
position  on  Francis  Street,  and  the  Infants'  Hospital,  in 
memory  of  Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  '01,  will  be  erected  on  part 
of  the  Medical  School  property.  It  is  proposed  to  widen  a 
street  leading  from  Longwood  Avenue  to  Audubon  Road  and 
the  Fenway  to  one  hundred  feet.  This  will  form  a  boulevard 
leading  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  quadrangle,  and  will  show 
the  architectural  effect  of  the  buildings  to  great  advantage. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  marble,  though  apparently 
an  extravagance,  has  been  procured  in  the  contract  at  a  sav- 
ing of  $70,000  over  brick  and  stone  construction. 


The  voluntary  fund  which  has  been  subscribed  to  erect  an 
Infants'  Hospital  in  memory  of  Thomas  M.  Rotch,  Jr.,  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $60,000.  Especial  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  efforts  of  the  hospital  authorities  to  secure  a  new  build- 
ing in  which  the  humane  work  of  caring  for  sick  infants  in 
Boston  may  be  more  effectively  carried  put.  The  present 
quarters  on  Blossom  Street  have  become  quite  insufficient.  It 
is  planned  to  erect  a  hospital  of  fifty  beds  in  Longwood,  on 
the  site  of  the  new  Medical  School  Building  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  building  fimd  has  already  been  provided.  The 
ground  will  be  broken  probably  a  year  from  this  spring.  In 
the  mean  time  an  energetic  effort  is  being  made  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  raising  income  for  current  expenses.  Con- 
tributions to  the  endowment  fund,  or  yearly  pledges,  or  gifts 
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of  money,  should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Roger  Spalding, 
234  Newbury  Street. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  loth  of  February.  During  the  day 
the  hospital  was  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  graduates,  and 
from  10.30  to  12.30  medical  and  surgical  cases  were  showTi  in 
the  amphitheatre.  At  one  o'clock  the  alumni  were  the  guests 
of  the  trustees  at  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the  hospital 
library. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel  at 
6  P.M.  The  following  officers  for  1904-05  were  elected:  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom  (1870):  vice-president,  Dr.  Michael 
F.  Gavin  (1864);  secretary,  Dr.  William  H.  Robey,  Jr.  (1895); 
treasurer,  Dr.  William  H.  Prescott  (1888);  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  five  years,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  (1878). 

Dinner  was  served  at  seven  o'clock,  125  men  being  present. 
The  president,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Bancroft  (1878),  acted  as  toast- 
master,  and  introduced  the  following  speakers:  Mr.  George  H. 
Moses,  of  Concord,  N.H.;  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson  (1879),  who 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Ingalls  (1836),  for  many 
years  a  surgeon  to  the  hospital;  Mr.  Lyford,  naval  officer  of 
the  port  of  Boston;  Mr.  Edmund  Codman,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  Mr.  James  E.  Leach;  Dr.  John  G.  Blake  (1861);  Dr. 
David  W.  Cheever  (1858);  Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom  (1870).  the 
president-elect.  Drs.  Paul  Thomdike  (1888)  and  John  Bapst 
Blake  ( 1 89 1 )  gave  a  humorous  topical  song. 


Announcement  of  the  award  of  the  following  scholarships 
open  to  first -year  men  in  the  Medical  School  has  beeft  made 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School:-^— 

The  David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship  of  $250  to  M.  J. 
Shaughnessy  (Bowdoin  College,  '03);  the  Lewis  and  Harriet 
Hayden  Scholarship  of  $200  divided  equally  between  L.  E. 
Welker  (Iowa  College,  '03)  and  J.  G.  Trimble,  2,  M.  (Fiske 
University,  '02);  the  Cotting  gift  of  $125  to  W.  Janowsky 
(Rochester  ITniversity,  '04,  on  leave  of  absence  for  one  year). 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  held  in  Boston  it  was  voted  to  fix  the  number  of  Austin 
Teaching  Fellowships  at  twenty-four.  These  fellowships  are 
not  subject  to  application,  but  are  treated  like  assistantships 
and  annual  instructorships  as  regards  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment. Of  the  twenty-four  fellowships,  twenty  are  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  four  under  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  in  February,  Dr. 
Edward  D.  Peters  (M.  '77)  was  appointed  Lecturer  on.  Metal- 
lurgy for  the  second  half-year. 

The  resignation  was  accepted  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Lane  (1885), 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  as  correspondents  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly: — 

Arizona. — Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 
California. — Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  161 2  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Abbott,  1872,  Pasadena. 
Colorado. — Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
Connecticut. — 
Florida. — 

Gborgia.— Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  W.  Liberty  Street,  Savannah 
Idaho. — 
Illinois. — Dr.  J.  A.  Capps,  1895,  100  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana.— Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  W.  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa.— Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,.  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kentucky. — Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  1881,  321  W.  Walnut  Street,  LouisviUe. 
Maine.— Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. — Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more. 
Massachusetts. — Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  J.  Forrest    Bumham,  1901,  383    Haverhill   Street, 

Lawrence. 
Dr.  P.   E.  Truesdale,  1898,  28    N.   Main   Street.    Fall 
River. 
Michigan. — Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  32  W.  Adams  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Minnesota.— Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  1882,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri. — Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  423  Altman  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. — Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 

New  Hampshire. — Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins,   1899,  The  Pembroke,  Man- 
chester. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey.— Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  1 2  Plymouth  Street,  Montclair 
New  York.— Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  W.  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  533  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 
North  Carolina.— Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 
Ohio. — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  Euclid  and  Perry  Avenues,  Cleveland. 
Orego.n.— Dr    E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquam  Block,  Portland. 
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Pennsylvania. — Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Rhodb  Island. — Dr.  Donald  Churchill,  1899,  369  Broad  Street,  Provi- 
dence. 

South  Carolina. — 

TSNNBSSEB. — Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  yiij  Market  Street,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Texas. — Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 

U.S.  Army.— Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.  1895,  Fort  Schuyler,  New 
York  City. 

U.S.  Navy.— Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  care  of  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

Utah. —  ^ 

Vermont. — Dr.  William  T.  Slayton,  1896,  Morrisville. 

Virginia. — 

Washington. — 

West  Virginu.— Dr.  R.  McBaird,  1882,  11 37  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin. — Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 

Dominion  of  Canada: — 

New  Brunswick.— Dr.  W.  E.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 
Newfoundland.— Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 
Nova  Scotia. — Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 
Province  of  Quebec. — 
,       Province  of  Ontario. — 

Foreign  Countries: — 

Australia. — Dr.    Constant    Broyer,    1879.    Grattan    Street,    Carlton, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 


PERSONAL. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Roberts  (1901)  has  opened  an  office  at  346  State  Street,  Bridge- 
port. 

FRANCE. 
Paris. 

Dr.  Rupert  Norton  (1893)  should  be  addressed  20  Boulevard  Mont- 
mart  re,  Paris,  France. 
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INDIANA. 
Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Wcxid  (1871),  of  Boston,  visited  friends  in  this  city  re- 
cently. 

Alumni  of  the  Medical  School  attended  the  banquet  of  the  Associated 
Middle  Western  Harvard  Clubs,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Dec.  5,  1903. 

A  smoker  for  Mr.  Ernest  FenoUosa,  of  Cambridge  (formeriy  of  Japan), 
was  given  recently  at  the  University  Club  by  the  Indiana  Harvard  Club. 
The  ex-president  and  secretary  represented  the  alumni  of  the  Medical 
School. 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Helm  (1S87)  is  pleasantly  settled  at  Peru,  Ind 


MARYLAND. 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch  (hon.)  is  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andovbr. 

Dr  John  A.  Leitch  (1887)  includes  in  his  professional  work  a  sanatorium 
situated  at  his  home. 

Dr.  John  P.  Torrey  (1896)  has  removed  his  ofhce  and  residence  to  15 
Elm  Street. 

Boston. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake  (1865)  and  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson  (1877) 
were  the  Boston  guests  at  the  dinner  given  Bdarch  i,  in  New  York,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  also  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  commencement  of  graduate  medical  instruction  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot  (1876)  and  Mrs.  Cabot  gave  a  reception  to  scholars 
of  the  first  group  at  3  Marlborough  Street  recently. 

Dr.  Edward  Cowles  (hon.)  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the 
McLean  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Waverley  on  January  i.  Office, 
Warren  Chambers,  419  Boylston  Street.  Dr.  George  T.  Tuttle  (1878)  has 
become  the  superintendent,  and  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Abbot  (1893)  has  resigned 
from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  to  become  assistant  superintendent. 

Dr.  Bilaurice  Richardson  (1877)  read  a  paper  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
session  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  held  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  17,  1903. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Minot  (1878)  has  been  elected  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Anatomists  at  the  session  of  the  Association  of  American  Anato- 
mists, Dec.  31,  1903. 

Among  articles  by  Harvard  graduates  which  have  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
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niary  magazines:  Success,  "Superiority  the  Best  Trade-mark,"  by  O.  S. 
Marden,  M.  '82. 

Dr.  George  G.  Sears  (1885)  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Ruth  Williams, 
of  Boston.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sears  have  returned  from  a  vacation  in  the  South. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  New  England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled 
Children  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1903,  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett  (1885) 
gave  an  address. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Whitney  (1887)  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  genito- 
urinary diseases  in  Tufts  College  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Harris  P.  Mosher  (1896)  has  been  appointed  to  the  Department 
for  the  Diseases  of  the  Throat  at  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Percy  Musgrave  (1898)  has  been  appointed  physician  to  the  Boston 
Dispensary. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Mallory  (1890)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Dec.  15,  1903,  demonstrated,  in  the  skin  of  four  fatal 
scarlet  fever  cases  bodies  not  imlike,  but  much  larger  than,  the  well- 
known  organism  of  malaria.  Dr.  Mallory,  while  expressing  his  personal 
belief  that  these  bodies  are  protozoa,  and  that  they  are  the  cause  of  scarlet 
fever,  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  assert  the  establishment  of  these  be- 
liefs by  complete  proof. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Porter  (1892)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols  (1892)  has  restuned  surgical  practice,  294  Marl- 
borough Street. 

Dr.  Philip  Hammond  (1894)  read  a  paper  before  the  fifty-fourth  an- 
nual session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  entitled  "Some  Recent 
Experiences  with  Chronic  Suppuration  of  the  Ear." 

Dr.  E.  R.  Williams  (1894)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Joslin  (1895)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 

Dr.  Percy  Musgrave  (1898)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  SauKders  (1899)  announces  his  removal  to  217  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline. 

Dr.  A.  Carlton  Potter  (1899)  has  been  appointed  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Holt  (1899)  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Underbill  (1902)  second  executive 
assistant. 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Beebe,  Jr.  (1900),  has  been  appointed  district  physi- 
cian to  Charlestown. 

Dr.  Frederic  Lord  (1900)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter  recently. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  De  Normandie  (1902)  has  opened  an  office  at  485  Beacon 
Street.     Office  hour,  2  to  3. 

Dr.  S.  Burt  Wolbach  (1903)  has  been  appointed  second  assistant  resi- 
dent pathologist  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  William  G.  Dwinell  (1901)  is  first  executive  assistant. 
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Brooklinb. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hastings  (1893)  has  removed  to  45  Kilsyth  Road. 
Dr.  David  Townsend  (1901)  has  located  his  office  at  3S5  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline. 

Lawrsncb. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Carleton  (1867)  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Octavius  F.  Howe  (1877)  entertained  the  Lawrence  Medical  Club 
at  the  January  meeting,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Dow  (1881)  was  chairman 
for  the  evening. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Flanders  (1878)  has  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  in  the 
loss  of  his  younger  son,  aged  twelve  years,  after  an  acute  illness  of  short 
duration. 

Dr.  George  W.  Dow  (1881)  and  Dr.  Victor  A.  Reed  (1897)  are,  respec- 
tively, medical  examiner  and  associate  medical  examiner  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  District,  which  includes  this  city. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Kennedy  (1883)  is  a  member  of  the  Lawrence  Board 
of  Health. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Carleton  (1867)  and  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Manahan  (1894)  are 
serving  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  Directory  of  Nurses  connected 
with  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  George  B.  Sargent  (1894)  is  local  examiner  for  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Cutter  (1901)  is  convalescent  after  a  serious  case  of  ap- 
pendectomy. 

Dr.  Gustave  E.  Kurth  (1901),  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Cutter  (1901),  and  Dr.  J. 
Forrest  Bumham  (1901)  have  been  appointed  assistant  physicians  on  the 
staff  of  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  John  J.  O'Sullivan  (1896)  is  filling  the  position  of  examiner  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  McAllister  (1898)  and  Dr.  Gustave  E.  Kurth  (1901) 
have  added  X-ray  and  static  apparatus  to  their  respective  office  equip- 
ments. 

Maldbn. 

Dr.  Fritz  Walter  Gay  (1903),  of  Maiden,  was  appointed  pathologist  at 
the  Maiden  Hospital  recently. 

Wbst  Newton. 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Jack  (1899)  ^as  removed  to  1375  Washington  Street. 

WORCBSTBR. 

The  trustees  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital  have  appointed  the  out- 
patient surgeons  as  assistants  to  the  visiting  surgeons,  each  of  them,  there- 
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fore,  serving  three  months  in  the  Out-patients'  Department  and  three 
months  as  assistants  to  the  house.  The  out-patients'  surgical  staff  are 
Drs.  Famham  (1895),  Hill  (1893),  Marsh  (1895). 

Dr.  H.  W.  Beal  (1898)  has  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Out-patients' 
Department  at  Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Seelye  (1900)  has  been  elected  surgeon  of  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Burley  (1901)  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  has  recently  opened  his  office  in  Worcester  at  49  Pearl  Street, 
ha\'ing  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  year  in  special  work  abroad. 

MEXICO. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Parsons  (1880)  has  returned  to  the  City  of  Mexico  after  mak- 
ing a  trip  around  the  world  in  1902-03.     Dr.  Parsons's  office  is  at  ist  San 
Francisco  Street,  No.  7. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Manton  (1881),  of  Detroit,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Medical  Board  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  and  Infants'  Home. 

Dr.  Oscar  B.  Fischer  (1898)  has  removed  to  535  Cheyne  Street,  comer 
Gratiot  Avenue,  Detroit. 

"Things  move  slowly  in  Michigan,  in  a  medical  way.  Several  of  the 
graduates  are  not  in  active  practice,  while  others  have  gone  into  business. 
The  school  must  send  out  some  more  graduates  to  help  us  out." 

MISSOURI. 
Kansas  City. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  City,  in  which  all  of  the  medical  alumni 
here  are  interested,  recently  passed  its  first  anniversary.  There  are  about 
150  Harvard  men  in  this  territory,  of  whom  about  one-tenth  are  physi- 
cians. The  club  has  now  50  members,  and  is  gradually  increasing  its  mem- 
bership. It  has  become  a  rallying-ground  for  physicians  as  well  as  other 
graduates. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester. 

An  Academy  of  Medicine  has  recently  been  formed  in  this  city,  and  the 
members  of  the  profession  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs.  Pleas- 
ant and  conveniently  located  rooms  have  been  fitted  up,  and  a  library 
has  been  started.  Of  the  officers,  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Wheat  (1893).  was  elected 
secretary,  Dr.  A.  Gale  Straw  (1890)  treasurer,  and  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Robin- 
son (1886)  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Boutwell  (1882)  has  been  appointed  visiting  physician  to 
the  new  Masonic  House. 
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Dr.  J.  Franklin  Robinson  (1886)  is  surgeon  to  the  Stark  Mills. 

Dr.  A.  Gale  Straw  (1890)  is  bacteriologist  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Herrick  (1899)  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  office  io  this 
city  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  has  removed  to  Colorado. 

Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins  (1899)  has  been  elected  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Elliott  Hospital. 

Nashua. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Hammond  (1880)  has  been  elected  physician  for  Hillsboro 
County  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Emergency  Hospital. 

Dr.  Bradford  Allen  (1883)  ^^s  been  re-elected  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Nashua  School  Board. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg  (1898),  formerly  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Hospital,  has  recently  purchased  the  Highland  Spring  Sanatorium,  and 
will  continue  to  carry  it  on  as  a  private  retreat  for  nervous  invalids. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Dearborn  (1898)  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Emer- 
gency Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Reed  (1901),  late  of  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  has 
located  his  office  at  171  Main  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 
New  York  City. 

A  second  edition  of  the  work,  "Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine,"  by 
Dr.  J.  Bergen  Ogden  (1893).  262  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  recently 
been  issued.  The  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  July,  1900,  was  quickly 
exhausted,  and  the  publishers,  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  found  it  necessary 
to  reprint  a  large  number  of  copies  from  this  first  edition  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand.    The  second  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  was 
given  at  Delmonico's,  Wednesday  evening,  January  27.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  the  temper  enthusiastic. 

Dr.  William  Sohier  Bryant  (1888)  has  removed  to  48  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  William  B.  Coley  (1888),  of  New  York  City,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
"Amputation  of  the  Hip  Joint  for  Sarcoma,  with  a  Report  of  Seven  Cases 
without  Mortality." 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Gub  in  Cleveland  was  held  at  the 
University  Dub,  Feb.  15,  1904.  Several  medical  alumni  were  present. 
Professor  George  F.  Moore  was  the  guest  from  the  university,  and  among 
other  things  spoke  on  the  progress  of  the  new  medical  buildings. 
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-A  conference  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital  Surgical  Staff  is  held  every  two 
weeks  dtiring  the  winter  for  the  discussion  of  cases  and  stated  subjects. 
The  Harvard  men  in  attendance  are  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  (1880),  Dr. 
C.  E.  Briggs  (1897),  Dr.  R.  H.  Birge  (1898),  Dr.  Henry  L.  Sanford  (1900), 
and  Dr.  Eliot  Alden  (1901). 

Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  (i88o)  has  been  absent  from  the  city  on  several 
occasions  during  the  last  few  months  on  business  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  of  which  he  is  secretary. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Hoover  (1892)  presented  a  paper  dn  "Sudden  Death  from 
Mediastinal  Disease,  with  Report  of  a  Case/'  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clinical 
and  Pathological  Section  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine,  Feb.  5, 
1904. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs  (1897)  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  surgery  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Western  Reserve  University.  He  moves  his  office 
April  I  to  118  Lennox  Building,  Euclid  and  Erie. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Moorehouse  (1897)  has  been  elected  a  meml)er  of  the  council 
and  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Sanford  (1900)  resigned  his  position  as  resident  surgeon 
of  Lakeside  Hospital  on  April  i,  1904.  He  has  opened  an  office  at  207 
Osbom  Building,  275  Prospect  Street. 

Dr.  Eliot  Alden  (1901)  has  changed  his  residence  to  710  East  Madison 
Avenue,  where  he  will  also  maintain  an  office.  His  down-town  office  is 
105  Lennox  Building,  Euclid  and  Erie. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg. 

Dr.  David  Silver,  1899,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Pittsburg  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  read,  as  his  thesis,  a  paper  entitled  "The  Conserva- 
tive Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Hip." 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Providsncb. 

Dr.  Virgil  O.  Harden  (1875),  one  of  the  earlier  internes  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  and  for  many  years  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  at  the  Atlanta  College  <  f  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  7,  1904.     (See  obituary  notice.) 

Dr.  G.  Edward  Buxton  (1876)  has  recently  read  before  the  Providence 
Medical  Association  papers  entitled  "Rupture  of  the  Uterus"  and  "The 
Doctor  in  Coiut."     They  have  both  been  published  in  the  Providence  • 
Medical  Journal. 

At  the  eighth  annual  dinner,  held  Feb.  5,  1904,  Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst  (1880) 
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was  present,  and  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  explained  the  plans  for  the  new 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  William  R.  White  (1877)  was  also  one  of 
the  after-dinner  speakers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Club,  held  Dec.  2, 
1903,  Dr.  J.  H.  Davenport  (1887),  was  re-elected  president  and  Dr.  Donald 
Churchill  treasurer  for  1904. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Pierce  (1890}  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Provi- 
dence Medical  Association,  entitled  "Paths  and  Isms." 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Peckham  (1890)  has  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Ortho- 
pedic Department  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Jay  Perkins  (1891)  has  moved  his  o£fice.to  106  Waterman  Street 
Providence,  R.I.     His  practice  is  limited  to  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Albert  E.  Rounds  (1898)  surgeon  to  the  Orthopedic  Out-patient  De- 
partment of  the  same  institution. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Abbott  (1899)  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Jamaica. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Barrows  (1902)  has  recovered  from  his  recent  severe 
attack  of  diphtheria,  and  is  now  house  physician  at  the  Rhode  Island  hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Elmer  W.  Barron  (1903)  is  an  interne  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Southern  California, 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "To  the  Medical  Men,"  the 
speaker  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  the  skilled  physicians  and  sur- 
geons were  a  very  strong  and  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
State. 

The  fact  that  wealthy  tourists  and  permanent  settlers  could  receive 
as  skilled  medical  and  surgical  care  as  could  be  had,  as  a  rule,  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  made  them  perfectly  willing  to 
come  to  the  coast  for  travel  or  for  a  permanent  home.  The  reason  that 
this  is  so  is  because  many  of  the  resident  medical  men  were  previously 
prominent  members  of  the  profession  in  the  above-mentioned  cities. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Vaughn  (1863),  of  Santa  Barbara,  very  kindly  sends  in 
a  negative  report, — as  to  Harvard  news. 

Negative  news,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  exceedingly  interesting;  but  the 
fact  that  Harvard  men  are  true  and  loyal  to  the  Quarterly,  and  send  in 
a  statement  that  nothing  new  has  happened,  shows  them  to  be  alert  to 
the  best  interests  of  old  Harvard. 

TURKEY. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Jewett  (1881)  is  United  States  consul  at  Sivas,  Turkey,  near 
the  scene  of  the  Macedonian  troubles. 
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UNITED   STATES   ARMY. 

Major  Edwin  F.  Gardner,  Medical  Corps  (1875),  is  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  of  ike  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  appears  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Redondo, 
medical  officer  of  the  Spanish  Navy,  entitled  "Dressing  Stations  on  War- 
ships," by  Lieutenant  Charles  N.  Barney,  Medical  Corps  (1895). 

Captain  Henry  A.  Webber,  Medical  Corps  (1896),  is  post  surgeon  at 
Ft.  Walla  Walla',  Wash. 

Captain  Weston  P.  Chamberlain,  Medical  Corps  (1897),  has  returned 
from  Cuba,  and  has  now  been  ordered  to  the  Philippines.  He  may  be 
addressed  at  Manila. 

UNITED  STATES   ^AYY, 

Surgeon  John  F,  Urie  (1888),  who  was  recently  on  duty  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  ordered  to  sea  ser\4ce  as  medical  officer  of 
the  battleship  ''Missouri." 

Surgeon  D.  X.  Carpenter  (1896)  has  been  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Marine  Brigade,  now  in  camp  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  may  be 
addressed  Second  Regiment,  U.S.M.C.,  Marine  Brigade,  Bas  Obispo, 
Panama  Republic. 

Past  Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Freeman  (1896),  recently  ordered  to 
the  Naval  Station  Guam,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Naval  Station 
Olingopo,  Philippine  Islands. 

Assistant  Surgeon  John  L.  Neilson  (1902)  is  now  at  the  Naval  Station 
Cante,  Philippine  Islands. 

VERMONT. 

Dr.  William  T.  Slayton  (1896)  has  removed  his  office  and  residence  from 
Hyde  Park  to  Morrisville. 

The  Harvard  men  in  Vermont  are  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  State, 
so  that  they  cannot  get  together  very  often,  but  they  are  noticeably  in 
the  lead  in  their  different  communities. 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. 

Dr.  George  A.  Harlow  (1893)  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Gene- 
vieve Hancock  Harlow,  on  Jan.  4,  1904. 

Dr.  William  Thomdike  (1896)  has  just  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Xa  Follette  assistant  surgeon  to  the  First  Wisconsin. 
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1836.  William  IngaUs,  M.D.,  died  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on 
Dec.  I,  1903,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  bom  and  lived,  up  to  the 
time  of  entering  Harvard  College,  in  his  father's  house,  which  was  on 
Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Granary  Burial-ground.  He  was  of  direct 
English  descent.  The  first  of  his  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country 
was  Bdmund  Ingalls,  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  died  in  Lynn  in  1864. 
His  father,  William,  was  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Boston,  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  class  of  1790,  and  died  here  in  1857.  The  son, 
the  subject  of  this  short  sketch,  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of 
1835,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  twelve  oldest  living  grad- 
uates, four  of  whom  were  his  classmates, — Dr  Charles  Bemis,  of  Medford, 
William  F.  Frick,  of  Baltimore,  Hon.  Edward  Landor,  of  Washington, 
and  Charles  H.  Parker,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Ingalls  received  his  medical  education,  as  was  often  the  custom  at 
that  time,  in  his  father's  office  and  at  the  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital,  from 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Charles  Harrison  Stedman,  who  was  at  the  time 
the  resident  surgeon,  and  a  member  of  that  family  of  Stedmans  which  has 
furnished  so  many  notable  practitioners  to  our  profession,  among  them 
Dr.  Charles  EUery  Stedman,  a  nephew  and  the  closest  friend  of  Dr.  Ingalls. 
He,  Dr.  Ingalls,  began  his  professional  work  in  Boston,  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  in  1840,  to  Miss  Julia  Davis,  of  Roxbury,  he  moved  to  Laurel 
Hill,  La.,  where  he  acquired  a  large  general  practice  and  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  His  practice  in  the  South  was  in  a  cotmtry  district ;  and  he 
used  to  make  his  visits  on  horseback,  carrying  medicine  and  instruments 
in  the  saddle-bags.  Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  ride  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  before  reaching  his  patients'  home.  Among  those  he  attended  was 
General  Zachaxy  Taylor.  During  his  six  years  in  the  South  he  passed 
through  the  experience  of  at  least  one  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and, 
escaping  the  contagion  himself,  worked  with  untiring  devotion  for  those 
who  were  its  victims. 

On  his  return  to  the  North  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Chelsea 
Marine  Hospital,  and  later,  on  relinquishing  this  office,  settled  in  Win- 
chester, where  he  soon  secured  a  large  general  and  consulting  practice. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  always 
had  the  soldier's  spirit,  and,  had  he  followed  his  own  inclinations,  would 
have  entered  the  army  rather  than  the  medical  profession.  But  for  being 
dissuaded  by  his  father  he  would  have  already  done  so  at  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  War.     With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  at  once  volunteered 
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his  services,  and  was  appointed  as  surgeon  to  the  5th  Massachusetts 
Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and  later  as  major  and  surgeon  of  the  59th  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  still  later,  brigade  surgeon  to  the  artillery  force  com- 
manded by  General  Tidball.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which  he  saw  much  active  service.  He 
was  with  the  army  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  war,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  on  Jime  2,  1865,  with  the  honorable  record  of  having  performed 
every  duty  demanded  of  him  invariably,  proxvptly,  thoroughly,  courage- 
ously, and  of  having  displayed  marked  ability  in  every  post  of  responsi- 
bility that  he  held. 

His  powers  of  endurance  were  extraordinary,  and  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port fatigue  and  privation  as  few  others  could.  On  one  occasion  he  worked, 
with  the  exception  of  six  hours'  sleep,  taken  at  odd  moments,  continuously 
for  five  consecutive  days  and  nights,  during  which  the  only  food  he  had 
was  one  glass  of  milk  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  a  small  bit  of  bacon  or  hard  tack  at  long  intervals.  He  was  on  his 
feet  and  either  operating  or  dressing  wounds  almost  the  entire  time. 
"And,"  he  said,  when  speaking  of  it,  "I  was  not  tired  at  the  end  of  it." 
"In  fact,"  he  remarked  on  another  occasion,  "I  never  knew  what  men 
meant  when  they  said  they  were  tired  out,  imtil  after  I  was  seventy  years 
old." 

It  is  said  that  in  times  of  battle  it  was  his  custom  to  be  as  near  the 
firing  line  as  his  duties  would  permit,  and  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
limits  of  his  sphere  of  duty,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  front,  was  liberal. 
In  consequence  of  this  tendency  of  his,  he  barely  escaped  the  fate  which 
overtook  so  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army,  when  the  mine 
was  exploded  at  Petersburg.  In  answer  to  a  question  he  said  in  his  gentle 
voice,  the  tone  of  which  seemed  to  contradict  the  thought  that  the  joy  of 
battle  could  ever  have  dwelt  in  him:  *'Well,  perhaps  we  were  rather  far 
forward  now  and  then,  but  I  do  not  think  improperly.  Derby  and  I 
could  never  see  any  harm  in  it ;  and  sometimes  we  thought  that  the  bqys 
rather  liked  to  have  us  there,  and  perhaps  found  some  comfort  in  our 
being  near  at  hand." 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  again  resumed  practice,  this  time  in  Boston, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  it  during  the  ensuing  twenty  one  or  two 
years,  after  which  he  withdrew,  and  hved  a  retired  life  in  Roxbury  for 
the  last  twelve  years. 

He  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  in  1870,  and  held  that  position  for  fifteen  years, 
being  made  consulting  surgeon  of  the  hospital  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  the  visiting  staff.  He  was  also  surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital 
when  it  was  first  opened,  and  contributed  much  toward  its  subsequent 
success. 

He  kept  up  an  interest  in  many  of  the  modem  advances  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  even  in  the  last  year  or  two  attended,  from  time  to  time,  meet- 
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ings  of  medical  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  also  visited  the 
hospital.  The  last  time  of  his  doing  so  was  within  a  month  of  his  death, 
when  he  was  present  at  one  of  the  surgical  clinics,  where  his  head  of  thick 
white  hair  and  venerable  face  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  youth- 
ful appearance  of  the  students  about  him.  He  was  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  these  yotmg  men  who  were  pressing  forward  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  entrance  to  the  profession,  while  he,  his  hand  resting  on  the  latch  of 
its  door  of  exit,  already  opening  to  let  him  pass,  lingered  a  moment  to 
look  back  at  the  eager  beginners,  and  doubtless  gave  them  his  silent  bless- 
ing, and  wished  them  God-speed,  for  such  was  his  wont. 

As  a  surgeon,  his  judgment  was  deliberate  and  well  balanced.  As  an 
operator,  he  was  neither  bold  nor  brilliant,  but  accurate,  careful,  thor- 
ough, eflFective,  and  very  neat.  No  one  surpassed  him  in  the  after-care 
of  the  patient.  He  was  nearly,  if  not  actually,  the  first  American  sur- 
geon to  do  a  nephrolithotomy,  extracting  a  very  large  calculus  from  the 
kidney,  the  patient  living  for  many  years  afterward.  In  a  series  of  3,000 
consecutive  obstetric  cases  attended  by  him,  the  larger  part  of  which 
occurred  before  the  introduction  here  of  the  aseptic  regimen,  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  of  puerperal  sepsis,  and  only  three  deaths. 

He  remained  free  from  the  infirmities  which  are  usually  associated  with 
the  last  years  of  so  long  a  Ufe,  preserved  his  erect  carriage,  firm  step, 
bright  pink  color  in  the  cheeks,  and  an  unclouded  intellect  until  the  end; 
and,  as  it  appeared  in  him,  old  age  was  beautiful. 

With  the  death  of  William  Ingalls  the  profession  loses  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who,  throughout  an  unusually  long  life,  exhibited  those  qtialities 
which  have  made  the  name  "physician"  one  of  the  most  honorable  of 
titles,  having  earned  for  those  who  hold  it  the  unquestioning  trust,  and, 
for  such  of  them  as  he,  the  gratitude  and  love  of  those  who,  in  sickness 
and  suffering,  have  known  the  beneficence  of  the  touch  and  the  comfort 
of  their  helpful  presence.  He  belonged  to  a  generation  of  physicians  who 
did  not  think  their  duties  ended  with  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  but 
were  often  led  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  burdens  of  members  of 
the  households  of  their  patients,  and  often  became  their  most  trusted 
friends  and  wisest  counsellors.  He  conceived  his  professional  duties  in 
the  same  spirit  as  that  which  animated  the  rugged  old  Scotch  hero  por- 
trayed by  Ian  Madaren  in  his  story,  "A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  which 
is  the  highest  tribute  to  our  profession  ever  paid  to  it,  perhaps,  in  the 
English  language ;  and  William  Ingalls  might  well  have  been  taken  as  the 
model  for  Weelum  Maclure. 

There  lived  in  the  tender  heart  of  this  friend  who  has  died  the  gentle 
spirit  which  alone  makes  a  gentleman.  The  virtues  which  are  often  upon 
men's  lips  only,  he  lived  daily,  and,  as  though  in  recognition  of  the  un- 
failing consideration  he  showed  for  others,  death,  in  summoning  him  to 
rest,  touched  him  also  gently.  The  living  friend  has  become  a  li\'ing 
memory,  and  as  such,  for  those  who  knew  him,  will  dwell  in  that  chamber 
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in  which  are  stored  the  memories  most  treasured.  No  more  fitting  words 
could  be  added  to  the  farewell  that  is  spoken  to  him  here  than  those  which 
were  quoted  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  "Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done!" — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

184a.  Dr.  James  Lloyd  Wellington  died  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Dec. 
18,  1903,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

X864.  Dr.  S.  Foster  Quimby  died  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after 
an  illness  of  four  days,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1903,  aged  sixty -three 
years. 

x868.  Dr.  Josiah  L.  Hall  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline,  Dec.  21, 
1903. 

1869.  Enoch  F.  Bradford  died  at  Mechanics'  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  8,  1904^ 
aged  sixty-nine. 

1875..  The  funeral  of  Dr.  Virgil  Orvin  Hardon,  a  former  resident  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  which  city  he  died  Feb.  7, 
1904,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Dr.  Hardon  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  March  15,  1851,  and  was  the 
son  of  Charles  Wilson  and  Betsey  Packard  Hardon.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  of  New  York  City. 

The  deceased  was.  well  known  in  Providence,  where  he  practised  his 
profession  for  several  years,  being  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society.  In  1882  Dr.  Hardon  went  South,  finally  locating 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  where  he  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profession,  until 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted  surgeons  in  the 
South.  He  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  and  adviser  to 
a  number  of  other  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  enjoyed  a  na- 
tional reputation  through  his  articles,  which  have  appeared  frequently  in 
the  prominent  medical  journals. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Florence  (Talbot)  Hardon ;  and 
his  mother,  Betsey  P.  Hardon. 

1876.  Enoch  Quimby  Marston  died  at  Centre  Sandwich,  N.H.,  Feb. 
I,  1904. 

X887.  Dr.  Daniel  Francis  Murphy,  ex  city  physician  of  Wobum,  died 
Jan.  30,  1904,  aged  forty-four.  He  was  bom  in  Maiden,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  at  Ottawa  University  and  Villanova 
College.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  in  1887. 
In  1889  he  came  to  Wobum,  and  began  practice.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the  East  Middlesex  District  Medical 
Society,  and  Wobum  Council,  K.  of  C.  For  one  year  he  served  as  city 
physician. 

1895.  Dr.  Jefferson  Gushing  Gallison,  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  died  Feb.  22, 
1904, 

1897.  Dr.  William  J.  Weeks  died  at  his  home  in  Maiden,  Dec.  23, 
1903.  aged  forty  years.     Dr.  Weeks  contracted  scarlet  fever,  doubtless 
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from  some  of  his  patients,  a  few  days  previously,  and  heart  trouble  has- 
tened the  end.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1897*.  After  graduation  he  was  installed  as  house  physican  in  the  Mai- 
den Hospital,  which  position  he  filled  for  a  year,  and  then  practised  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  He  then  began  to  practise  with  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Prior,  and  their  relations  continued  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Weeks's  death. 
Deceased  was  married  two  years  ago  to  Miss  Edith  Hatch,  of  New  Bedford, 
who  survives  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Maiden 
Medical  Societies  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Maiden  Hospital. 

1899.  Dr.  Albert  Moaer  died  at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  Dec.  8, 
1903,  and  was  buried  at  his  home  in  Lima,  Ohio,  December  12.  Dr.  F.  G. 
Stueber,  of  Lima,  was  with  him  in  his  last  illness.  Dr.  Moser  was  bom 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Ind.,  May  12,  1870,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Moser. 
His  family  removed  to  Lima,  Ohio,  the  following  year.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  high  schools  of  Lima,  after  which  he  went  to 
Oberlin  College,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1892.  The  follow- 
ing two  years  he  was  an  instructor  in  German  in  the  high  school  at  Crete, 
Neb.,  and  the  next  year  was  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Wilton,  la. 
In  1895  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  receiving  his  degree  cum 
laude  in  1899.  After  graduation  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Pathological  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this  time  he  suffered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  blood  poisoning.  After  leaving  the  hospital,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  contract  surgeon,  being  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  China, 
where  he  served  in  the  Boxer  campaign  under  General  Chaffee.  He  was 
then  detailed  to  the  Philippines,  but  was  sooil  taken  ill  at  Manila,  and  was 
sent  back  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  fotmd  at  this  time  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  After  spending  some  time  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  South-west  without  improvement,  he  went  to  Saranac  Lake, 
where  his  condition  showed  some  improvement  for  a  time. 

Dr.  Moser  was  a  young  man  of  strong  moral  worth,  high  ideals  and 
ambitions,  possessed  of  untiring  energy  and  superior  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession. In  his  own  community  and  elsewhere  he  was  highly  respected, 
and  dearly  loved  by  all  who  came  in  close  relation  with  him.  He  showed 
a  strong  will  and  spirit  through  all  his  illness,  and  no  fear  of  death  when 
the  end  came.  By  his  will  an  endowment  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  was 
left  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  An  equal  sum  was  left  in  trust  to  the 
Saranac  Lake  Laboratory,  which  money  is  to  go  to  the  Boylston  Medical 
Library  of  Boston  in  case  it  is  not  needed  by  the  laborator>'.  His  library 
went  to  the  Har\'ard  Medical  School.  A  large  microscope  was  left  to 
Oberlin  College,  and  a  smaller  one  to  the  Lima  High  School. 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 


Yale  Medical  Journal  for  February, 

1904. 

Brooklyn  Medical  Journal  for  De- 
cember, 1903,  February,  1904. 

Report  of  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  McGill 
University  f  1902-03. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege   of    Pharmacy,     November, 

1903- 

Ether  Day,  October  16,  1846.  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, X903. 

American  Journal  of  Numismatics, 
(Continued  from  vol.  xxxviii  pp. 
17,  23,  and  26.) 

Dispensaries  for  Tuberculosis,  with 
a  Description  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Department  of  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. By  Edward  O.  Otis 
(M.D.  1877).  From  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Tuberculosis,"  vol.  v.,  No. 
3,  July,  1903. 

Treatment  of  Cervical  Adenitis  due 
to  Tonsillar  Infection,  By  Al- 
bert E.  Rogers  (M.D.  1890),  Bos- 
ton. Reprint  from  the  "Medi- 
cal Record,"  Nov.  28,  1903. 

Some  Remarks  on  Chronic  Sphe- 
noidal Sinustitis.  By  Albert  E. 
Rogers  (M.D.  1890),  Boston. 
Reprinted  from  the  "Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
cxlix.  No.  27,  pp.  726-728,  Dec. 
3i»  1903 

Om  M dining  af  Pupillens  Vidd. 
Akademisk  af  handling  som  med 
tillstand  af  vidterfarna  medicin- 
ska  fakulteten  i  Upsula .  For  vin- 
nande  af  medicinsk  doktorsgrad 


till  oflFentlig  granskning  fram- 
stalles  a  fysiologiska  larosalen 
Onsdagen,  Den.,  27  Maj  KL.  10 
F.M.  af  Ragnar  Friberger,  Medi- 
cine Licentiat.     Upsula,  1903. 

Om  Lefvern  Sasom  Blodbildande 
och  Blodrenande  Organ.  Inbjud- 
ningsskrift  till  den  fest  med  hvil- 
ken  Kongl.  Universitetet  i  Up- 
sula. Kommer  att  fira  minnet 
af  Olof  Rudbeck  pa  tvahundrade 
arsdagen  af  Hans  Dod.  Af  Olof 
Hammarsten,  Kongl.  Universite- 
tets  i  Upsula  N.  V.  Rektor.  Up- 
sula, 1902 

Bidrag  till  Kdnnedomen  om  Gal- 
lans  Kemiska  Bestandsdelar.  In- 
bjudningsskrift  till  ahorande  af 
den  offentliga  forelasning  med 
'  hvilken  Professorn  i  Praktisk 
Medicine  Doktorn  Karl  Anders 
Petr6n,  tilltrader  sitt  embete.- 
Af  Olof  Hammarsten,  Kongl. 
Universitetets  i  Upsula  N.  V. 
Rektor.     Upsula,  1902. 

Die  Progressive  Myoklonus-Epilep- 
sie.  (Unverricht's  Myoklonie.) 
Von  Dr.  Herman  L  Lundborg, 
Privatdozent  der  Psychiatric  und 
Neurologie  in  Upsula.  Heraus- 
gegeben  mit  Unterstutzung  aus 
Wilhelm  Ekman's  Universitats- 
fonds.     Upsula,  1903. 

Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Health.  Vol. 
xiv.,  No.  X,  February,  1904. 

Alumni  Association  of  tfie  Boston 
City  Hospital,  Catalogue,  Con- 
stitution, and  By-laws.  Boston, 
1904. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Annual  Announcement 
(1903-1904). 


FACULTY* 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D^  Dean  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  George  Higginson  Professor  of  Physiology. 

CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  M.D..  Profestor  of  Otolocy. 

J.  ORNE  GREEN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

J.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S..  Moseley  Prof essor  of  Suivety. 

REGINALD   H.  FITZ,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyac. 

THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

THOMAS    FILLEBROWN,    M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry   and    Oral 

Surgery. 
JOHN   H.  McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Asristant  Professor  of  Contagions  Diseases. 
JAMES  J.  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
EDWARD   H.  BRADFORD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
CHARLES  A.  6RACKETT,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 
FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
THOMAS  MORGAN  ROTCH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
WILLIAM  B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
EUGENE  pi.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  and 

Dean  of  the  Denul  School. 
WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY,  M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
CHARLES  S.  MINOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embryology. 
MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Secreury  of  the  Faculty 

of  Medicine. 
EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  DenUl  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 

feutics. 
LIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
HERBERT  L.  BURRELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
HAROLD  C.  ERNST,  M.D.,  Prof  essor  of  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  HARRINGTON.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
JOHN  T.  BOWEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
GEORGE  G.  SEARS,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medidne. 
THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology. 
FRANZ   PFAFF,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
WILLIAM  T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  AssocUte  Professor  of  Physiology. 
FRANK   B.  MALLORY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
WALTER  B.  CANNON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JOHN  WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


INSTRUCTORS,  LBCTURBRS,  AND  ASSISTANTS.^ 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
SAMUEL  H.  DURGIN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
HENRY  H.  A.  BEACH,  M.D.,  Ucturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
ABNER   POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

*  Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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EL6RIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phytic. 
THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS,  M.-D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  LarynKolofry. 
EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinicallnstnictor  m  Pediatrics. 
JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sui^ry. 
JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 
CHARLES  F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sufgery. 
GEORGE   H.   MONKS,   M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
MYLES  STANDISH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dueasesof  the  Nervous  System. 
FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-nrinary  Surgery. 
FRANCIS   B.  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  m  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr..  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 
EDWARD  B.  LANE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
ROBERT  W.  LOVETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
ELLIOTT  G.  BRACKETT.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
JAMES  O.  JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 
PAUL  THORNDIKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 
GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
JOEL  E.  GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
JAMES  G.  MUMFORD,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
MALCOLM  STORER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 
FRANK  A.  HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
SAMUEL  S.  MAXWELL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
EDWARD  H.  NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surpcal  Pathology. 
JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
WILLIAM    A.  BROOKS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
WILLIAM   E.  FAULKNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
ELISHA   FLAGG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
*AMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
lOWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Instruaor  in  Surgery. 
JOHN  L.  MORSE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 
JOHN   DANE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
EDWIN  W.  DWIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ugal  Medicine. 
FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 
GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in^igery. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
JOHN   N.  COOLIDGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
FARRAR  COBB,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
JOHN   M.  CONNOLLY.   M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 
FREDERIC  J.  COTTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Otology. 
HENRY   H.  HASKELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
HENRY  F.   HEWES,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 
HIBBERT  W.  HILL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
ELLIOTT  P.   JOSLIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  Assisuniin  Bacteriology. 
C.  MORTON  SMITH,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Syphilw. 
CHARLES  J.  WHITE.  M.D..  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

FRANKLIN   W.   WHITE.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
JAMES   H.  WRIGHT.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
SEABURY  W.   ALLEN,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  A.   CO  DM  AN,  M.D..,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
FRANCIS   P.   DENNV,  M.D.,  AssisUntin  Bacteriology. 
WILLIAM   H.   ROBEV,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
GEORGE  S.  C.   BADGER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
EDMUND  W.   CLAP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
WILLIAM   R.   P.   EMERSON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Histology. 
ROBERT  B.   GREENOUGH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Suigery. 
JOSHUA  C.  HUBBARD,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Suigery. 
DANIEL  F.  JONES,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
HARRIS   P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Anatomy. 
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FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  AinsUnt  in  Obttetiics  aad  in  Gynecologr. 
HENRY    I.  PERRY,  M.I).,  AMiatant in  BscteriotocT- 
^  -. itinClinialMi 


WILLIAM   H.  SMITH,  M.D., 

ERNEST  B.  YOUNG.  M.D..  AsM«ttnt  in  Gjmecology. 

CHARLES  S.  BUTLER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

{AMES  a  D0N0(;HUE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Hiatologr. 
lENRY  O.  MARCV.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
FRED  M.  SPALDING,  M.D.,  Asnstant  in  Ophthalmolosy. 
HOWARD  T.  SWAIN,  M.D.  Asnstant  in  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Assbtant  in  Anatomy. 
LE   ROI   G.  CRANDON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
LINCOLN  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomj. 
ROBERT  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.»  Instructor  in  PhysiologicallChemistf7. 
EUGENE   E.  EVERETT,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D.  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
GEORGE  B.  MACiRATH,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Pathology. 
JOSEPH    H.  PRATT,  M.D..  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
DAVID   H.  WALKER,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Hypene. 
HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN.  M.D.  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN.  M  I).,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  A.  WATER.MAN,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Neurology. 
CARL   L.  ALSBERG.  Ml).,  A  ssisUnt  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
JOHN  L.  BREMER.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
EDWIN    A.  LOCKE,  .M.D,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
RICHARD  G.  WADSWORTH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
MAURICE  P.  O    VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
DAVID  CHEEVER.  M.D.,  AssUunt  in  Anatomy. 
FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRED  T.  MURPHY.  M.D..  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
DAVID   D.  SCANNELL.  M.D..  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
FREDERICK  R.  SIMS.  .M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neuropathology. 
NATHANIEL  L.  BERRY.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assisunt  in  Bacteriology. 
WILLIAM    T.  BAILEV.  M.D..  .Assistant  in  Histology. 

AUSTIN   TEACHING   FELLOWS. 

LANGDON   FROTHINGHAM.  M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
EWING  TAYLOR.  A.B.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRANK   L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D,  in  Surgery. 
HERBERT   R.  BROWN,  B.S.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 

ADMISSION   OP  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy, 
or  science,  from  a  recof^nized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  audi  [persons  of 
suiuble  age  and  atuinnients  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board  ia 
each  case. 

All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  d^ree  or  not,  are  requh^  to  satisfy  the  Faculty  diat 
they  have  had  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  nnorganic).'chemistry  and  oualitative  analy- 
sis sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  the  Medical  School,  or. 
failing  in  this,  to  pass  an  examination  in  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  Students 
who  are  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these  requirements  mav  enter  conditioned  in  chemistry ;  bat 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  exercise  of  the  diird  class,  or  to  present  tumself 
for  examination  in  the  subjects  of  that  class,  until  deficiencies  in  general  chemistry  and  qualita- 
tive analysis  have  been  made  up. 

The  admission  examination  in  ^neral  diemistry  (at  which  time  also  the  note-books  in  Qoali- 
tative  Analysis  must  be  handed  in)  is  held  at  the  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
at  12  o  clock,  noon,  on  tlie  Thursday  following  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  and  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  examination  is  conducted  in  writing.  Spedroen  examinadoa 
papers  may  be  found  in  the  Medical  .School  Catalogues. 

In  and  after  September,  i<^7,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry  will  be  required 
for  admission. 

ORDER   OF  STUDIES. 

First  Yeah.— First  Term,  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Second  Term,  Physiology  and  Phys- 
iological and  Patholoeical  Chemistry. 

Second  Mtlkv..— f-irst  Term,  Bacteriology  and  Pathology-  Second  Term,  Hygiene,  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Snrgery. 

Third  Ybar. —  Theory  and  Practice,  Pediatrics,  Sursery,  Obstetrics,  gynecology,  Dema- 
tology.  Neurology,  Psychiatry,  Clinical  Sfedicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  Genito-aiinary  Surgery. 
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Fourth  Ybar. —  Required  Studtts :  Clinical  Medidne,  Clinical  Surgery.  Orthopedics,  Syph- 
lib.  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Laryngolory,  Le^l  Medicine,  Hygiene,  Clinical  Microficopy, 
Genito-nrinary  Surgenr,  I^chiatry,  and  Muniapal  Sanitation.  Elective  Studies:  Anatomy. 
Advanced  Histology,  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System,  Embryology,  Physiology^  Physiological 
Chemistry,  Clinical  Chemis^,  Bacteriology,  Comparative  Etiology  ot  Infectious  Diseases, 
Clinical  Microscopy,  Operative  Surgery,  Orthopedics,  Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Derma- 
tology, Neurology,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Hygiene.  ■ 

For  information  in  regard  to  Requirements  for  a  Degree,  Fees,  or  for  a  Catalogue,  address 
Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.  Dean.  HarvardMedical  School.  688  Boylston  Street, 
Boetoo,  Mass. 
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THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY  . 
FOR  1904-05. 


The  annual  announcement  of  the  Medical  School  for  the 
coming  year  contains  much  that  is  of  interest,  although  there 
are  no  startUng  changes  or  innovations. 

The  calendar  is  as  follows : — 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   CALENDAR. 

1904. 
Sept.  29,  Thursday.     Academic  Year  begins.     Registration  of  students. 
Nov.  24,  Thursday.     Thanksgiving  Day,  a  holiday. 

Recess  from  Dec.  23,  1904,  to  Jan.  2,  1905,  inclusive. 
1905, 
Jan.  30,  Monday.     Mid-year  Examinations  begin. 

Feb.  I,  Wednesday.     Second  Half-year  begins. 

Feb.  22,  Wednesday.     Washington's  Birthday,  a  holiday. 

Recess  from  April  16  to  April  22,  inclusive. 
May  I,  Monday.     Last  day  for  receiving  applications  of  candidates  for 

the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1905. 
May  30,  Tuesday.     Memorial  Day,  a  lioliday. 
June  I,  Thursday.     Examinations  begin. 
June  28,  Wednesday.    Commencement. 

Summer  Vacation  of  thirteen  weeks,  from  Commencement  to 
September  27,  inclusive. 
Sept.  21,  Thursday.     Examinations  begin  for  applicants  for  advanced 
standing,  and  for  men  previously  conditioned. 
Sept.  27,  Wednesday.     Examination  in  Chemistry  for  Admission, 

In  the  list  of  the  Faculty  we  notice  the  foUov^'ing  changes : — 
J.  Ome  Green,  M.D.,  former  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
has  resigned,  and  his  place  remains  vacant. 
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Thomas  FiUebrown,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery,  has  resigned  and  his  place  is 
taken  by  William  H.  Potter,  D.M.D.,  who  has  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Dentistry. 

William  B.  Hills,  M.D.,  former  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, has  resigned,  and  his  place  remains  vacant. 

Charles  M.  Green,  M.D.,  former  Assistant  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics, has  been  created  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Clinical  Gynecology,  and  remains  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  This  promotion  to  a  full  professorship  comes  to 
Dr.  Green  after  nearly  twenty-five  consecutive  years  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Medical  School. 

Myles  Standish,  M.D.,  former  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology, 
has  become  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  succeeding 
to  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Oliver 
F.  Wadsworth  two  years  ago. 

Edward  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  former  Instructor  in  Surgical 
Pathology,  has  been  created  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgical 
Pathology,  and  has  become  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

Edward  M.  Buckingham,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Clinical 
Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

George  Haven,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology,  is  deceased. 

Edward  B.  Lane,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Mental  Diseases. 

William  Noyes,  M.D.,  has  become  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Mental  Diseases. 

Frederick  C.  Cobb,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in  Laryn- 
gology. 

William  H.  Prescott,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in 
Clinical  Medicine. 

Frank  A.  Higgins,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Instructor  in  Ob- 
stetrics. 

Edwin  W.  Dwight,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Instructor  in 
Legal  Medicine,  and  the  position  remains  vacant.  Legal 
Medicine  has  been  abolished  as  a  separate  department  of  in- 
struction. 

Edward  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Instructor  in 
Neuropathology,  and  has  become  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
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Elmer  E.  Southard,  M.D.,  has  become  Instructor  in  Neuro- 
pathology. 

John  N.  Coolidge,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Farrar  Cobb,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Rockwell  Coffin,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in  Laryngology. 

Frederick  J.  Cotton,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 

Seabury  W.  Allen,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Anat- 
omy, and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Samuel  Robinson,  M.D. 

Francis  P.  Denny,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Bac- 
teriology, and  has  been  made  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

William  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  M.D.,  has  been  made  Assistant  in 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  remains  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

WilUam  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in 
Histology. 

Joshua  C.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 

Harris  P.  Mosher,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in  Laryngol- 
ogy, and  remains  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Franklin  S.  Newell,  M.D.,  former  Assistant  in  Obstetrics, 
has  been  made  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  and  remains  Assistant 
in  Gynecology. 

George  S.  Whiteside,  M.D.,  former  Assistant  in  Anatomy, 
has  resigned. 

James  R.  Torbert,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

Charles  H.  Dunn,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

Clarence  W.  Keene,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in  Neuro- 
pathology and  Pathology. 

Walter  R.  BrinckerhoflP,  M.D.,  has  become  Assistant  in 
Pathology. 

Frederick  R.  Sims,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in  Neuro- 
pathology. 

Nathaniel  L.  Berry,  Jr.,  M.D.,  has  resigned  as  Assistant  in 
Bacteriology. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  vote  of  the  Faculty  in  June,  1902, 
which  provides  that  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  shall  be 
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as  heretofore  entirely  prescribed,  while  that  of  the  fourth  year 
shall  be  entirely  elective  as  to  subjects,  the  student  being  only 
required  to  elect  courses  requiring  1,000  hours'  work.  Since 
this  provision  was  to  take  effect  with  the  class  entering  in 
the  autumn  of  1902,  which  is  now  in  its  third  year,  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  plan  is  still  undetermined.  The  considera- 
tions which  make  such  a  plan  desirable  must  be  self-evident  to 
most  of  our  readers.  For  a  convincing  statement  of  the  case 
we  refer  to  the  speech  of  Professor  Henry  P.  Bowditch  at  the 
last  Triennial  Dinner  in  June,  1903,  reported  in  the  Quarterly 
for  October,  1903.  Briefly,  the  School  demands  that  students 
shall  for  three  years  study  the  fundamental  sciences  and 
clinical  branches  upon  which  rests  a  broad  and  safe  knowledge 
of  medicine,  and  during  the  fourth  year  allows  a  choice  of 
elective  studies,  to  the  end  that  he  may  thus  fit  himself  for 
practical  work  in  any  branch  or  for  more  purely  scientific 
pursuits,  but  insisting  that  he  shall  perform  1,000  hours'  work 
in  such  electives.  As  Professor  Bowditch  said,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  School  undertakes  to  teach  all  branches  of  medical 
knowledge,  some  latitude  must  be  allowed  the  student  in  the 
choice  of  his  studies,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  student 
to  pursue  them  all  in  the  four  years  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  same  vein  we  find  (on  page  16)  that,  **  beginning  with 
the  academic  year  1906-07,  students  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  will  be  required  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  work  of  the  School."  The  intent  of  this  rule  is  that  third 
and  fourth  year  students  may  not  engage  in  hospital  work 
during  term  time  except  in  so  far  as  is  required  by  the  School 
curriculum.  We  feel  that  most  of  our  readers  will  applaud 
this  resolution.  Recent  graduates  will  remember  that  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  many  students  to  enter  upon  their  term  of 
service  as  house  officer  in  one  of  the  hospitals  during  the  fourth 
year,  or  during  the  previous  summer,  or  even  in  some  cases 
during  the  last  half  of  the  third  year,  which  necessarily  resulted 
in  a  partial  or  complete  neglect  of  the  school  work,  except  a 
few  days  of  perfunctory  cramming  before  the  examinations. 
Moreover,  in  his  eagerness  to  insure  his  appointment  to  the 
house  staff,  many  a  student  spent  months  during  the  term 
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time  of  the  second  or  third  years  in  acting  as  a  substitute  for 
some  house  officer  who  was  ill,  or  in  some  other  way  doing 
voluntary  work  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies.  Such  a  man, 
usually  of  surgical  ambitions,  found  himself  on  leaving  the 
hospital  familiar  with  and  able  to  cope  with,  let  us  say,  grave 
abdominal  emergencies,  but  quite  at  a  loss  where  the  more 
humble  and  commonplace  ailments  were  concerned,  and  almost 
a  stranger  in  the  field  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
These  deficiencies  had  to  be  made  good  in  the  school  of  the 
dispensary  district  physician  or  in  the  humiliating  mistakes 
of  private  practice. 

The  new  plan  should  result  in  a  higher  general  standard  of 
efficiency  and  knowledge.  We  feel  also  that,  since  the  student's 
decision  as  to  what  branch  of  hospital  service  he  shall  enter 
will  be  postponed  until  his  grasp  of  the  general  situation  is 
more  broad  and  his  judgment  more  mature,  he  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  attracted  exclusively  by  the  glamour  and  super- 
ficial interest  of  some  specialty  whose  choice  he  might  later 
regret. 

The  fact  at  once  suggests  itself  that  this  regulation  makes 
it  impossible  for  any  student  to  shorten  his  time  of  preparation 
for  practice  by  combining  the  work  of  the  School  and  the 
work  of  a  hospital  in  the  fourth  year.  We  may  point  out, 
however,  that  at  Harvard,  at  any  rate,  a  student  is  encouraged 
to  complete  his  academic  course  in  three  years,  so  that  a  full 
year  may  be  gained  before  entering  the  Medical  School.  And, 
while  we  deplore  in  theory  that  the  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession is  so  long,  we  must  admit  that  few  men  are  mature 
enough  in  judgment  to  enter  it  before  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years. 

On  page  15  we  note  that  after  September,  1907,  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  organic  chemistry  will  be  required  for  ad- 
mission. This  was  voted  by  the  Faculty  in  the  previous 
year,  and  appeared  also  in  the  Announcement  of  1903-04. 

The  division  of  studies  presents  some  interesting  features, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  examinations.  In  the  first  two 
years  there  is  no  change  since  last  year,  namely:  for  the  first 
year   Anatomy,  Histology  and   Embryolog\',  Physiology  and 
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Chemistry,  with  six  hours  of  examinations  in  February-  and 
six  in  June;  for  the  second  year,  Bacteriology^  Patholog>-,  and 
Hygiene,  with  four  hours  at  the  mid-years  and  but  one  hour 
in  June.  In  addition  the  study  of  Materia  Medica,  Theory 
and  Practice,  CHnical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  is  begun,  but  no 
examination  is  held  until  the  following  year.  'In  the  third 
year  we  find  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Theory  and 
Practice,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Surgery,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  Dermatology,  Syphilis,  Neu- 
rology, Psychiatry,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Laryn- 
gology,— fifteen  subjects,  with  nine  hours  of  examinations  at 
the  mid-years  and  no  less  than  seventeen  hours  in  eleven  sub- 
jects in  June.  This  formidable  trial  of  endurance  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  those  studies, 
with  their  examinations,  formerly  required  in  the  fourth  year, 
must  now  be  crowded  back  into  the  third  year,  in  order  to 
leave  the  fourth  year  free  for  electives,  as  provided  for  under 
the  new  rule.  The  present  fourth  year  class  having  entered 
under  the  old  conditions  will,  as  usual,  have  their  examina- 
tions in  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surger>%  Orthopedics, 
Syphilis,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Lamygology,  and  Hygiene 
during  this  year. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  methods  of  instruction  have  been  adopted  in 
the  several  departments: — 

Anatomy. 

First  year. — The  instruction  consists  of  lectures;  various  practical  ex- 
ercises, including  abundant  dissection  under  the  direction  of  the  Demon- 
strator; recitations;  demonstrations;  and  study  of  frozen  sections  and  of 
the  living  model  The  means  and  methods  of  illustrating  the  anatomical 
lectures  probably  are  unrivalled  in  this  country.  The  system  of  demon- 
strations to  small  sections  has  been  greatly  extended. 

Fourth  year. — There  is  an  elective  course  in  the  dissecting-room.  The 
Demonstrator  will  furnish  the  details  upon  application. 
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Histology  and  Embryology. 

Laboratory. 

The  laboratory  comprises  a  general  class-room  with  places  for  ninety 
men,  and  four  smaller  rooms  for  the  officers  of  instruction,  advanced 
workers,  and  for  the  library  and  collections.  There  are  225  microscopes 
for  students'  use,  which  are  let  to  students  for  three  dollars  a  term.  There 
are  over  14,000  permanent  preparations  used  in  the  class  work,  a  his- 
tological collection  illustrating  most  of  the  features  of  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  higher  animals,  and  an  embryological  collection  which 
includes  over  six  hundred  embryos  of  various  selected  vertebrates  cut  into 
serial  sections,  and  thoroughly  catalogued.  There  are  also  numerous  wax 
and  paper  models  for  use  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  equipment  includes  numerous  microtomes,  most  of  the  leading 
patterns  being  represented,  and  many  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  ofifering 
altogether  ample  facilities  for  elementary  and  advanced  work  and  for 
investigation. 

The  library  consists  of  complete  sets  of  the  most  important  histological 
and  embryological  journals,  of  the  standard  text-books,  and  of  a  private 
•collection,  which  is  open  to  investigators,  of  about  foiu-  thousand  pam- 
phlets. A  card  catalogue  and  a  classified  bibliography  are  maintained, 
-which  give  ready  access  to  the  literature  of  histology  and  embryology. 

Rbgui^ar  Courses. 

First  year, — Histology  and  Embryology  are  taught  by  lectures  and 
laboratory  work:  twenty-two  hours  a  week  are  required  during  October, 
November,  and  December.  Every  student  is  recommended  to  purchase 
a  microscope,  but  microscopes  may  be  rented,  by  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess them,  for  three  dollars  a  term.  Each  student  is  charged  a  labora- 
tory fee  of  two  dollars. 

Fourth  year. — Three  elective  courses  are  offered,  (a)  Embryology, 
<6)  Advanced  Histology,  (c)  The  Histology  of  the  Nervous  Sjrstem.  Each 
of  these  courses  occupies  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

Graduate  Courses. 

I.  Professor  Minot  with  Dr.  Lewis  will  give  a  course  of  thirty-two 
-exercises  on  Elementary  Human  Embryology  for  practitioners.  This 
course  can  be  extended  by  a  supplementary  course  of  the  same  length. 
Fee,  $25. 

II.  Professor  Minot  with  Drs.  Bremer,  Lewis,  and  Taylor  will  give 
a  course  intended  for  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Verte- 
brate or  Human  Embryology.  This  course  is  open  to  registered  students 
of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
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will  be  offered  hereafter  also  as  a  special  course  to  graduate  students  d 
the  Medical  School. 

This  course  will  extend  through  the  entire  year,  but  in  two  parts  of  one 
term  each.  The  resources  of  the  Embryological  Laboratory  in  apparatus 
and  material  render  it  possible  to  offer  unusually  favorable  opportunities 
for  both  general  study  and  special  research.  The  course  is  arranged  for 
those  who,  as  morphologists,  anatomists,  and  practitioners,  wish  to  give 
the  principal  part  of  their  time  for  one  or  more  school  terms  to  the  subject. 
It  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  Embryology,  including  the  genital  products,, 
the  theories  of  heredity  and  sex,  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  differ- 
entiation of  the  organs,  the  history  of  the  placenta,  and  the  general  mor- 
phology of  Vertebrates  or  of  Man.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  the 
student  in  the  laboratory,  but  there  will  also  be  formal  lectures.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course  will  be  expected  to  devote  to  it  not  less  tban 
eighteen  hours  a  week. 

Fee,  for  one  term,  $75.     Two  terms,  $125. 

Invbstigation. 

Special  accommodations  are  furnished  in  the  laboratory  for  students- 
who  wish  to  pursue  spedal  or  advanced  work.  Special  facilities  are 
offered  to  original  investigators,  who  will  receive  such  personal  aid  as  may 
be  necessary  or  advantageous. 

Physiology. 

First  year. — The  method  of  teaching  Physiology  consists  in  placing^ 
before  the  student  the  classical  experiments  of  the  science  grouped  in  the 
most  instructive  sequence.  The  student  himself  performs  as  many  of 
these  as  his  own  skill  and  the  length  of  the  course  permit.  Uliat  he  does 
he  is  required  to  do  well.  The  experiments  selected  are  those  which  best 
illustrate  the  several  groups  or  chapters  of  which  physiology  is  composed. 
Preference,  where  possible,  is  given  to  observations  used  in  clinical  medi- 
cine. The  observations  which  he  cannot  himself  make  the  student  reads 
with  an  understanding  grounded  on  his  own  practical  experience.  The 
facts  thus  gained  are  discussed  In  conferences,  written  tests,  formal  lect- 
ures, and  recitations. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  works  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours. 
Each  student  is  required  to  preserve  the  graphic  records  obtained  in  his 
experiments  together  with  a  brief  account  of  his  own  observations.  The 
character  of  the  laboratory  instruction  may  be  seen  from  the  examination 
questions,  page  99. 

The  conferences,  fifty-five  half-hour  exercises,  are  devoted  to  questions 
and  explanations  concerning  the  experimental  work:  they  are,  in  fact,  a 
combination  of  recitation  and  lecture. 

The  written  tests  are  twenty-minute  examinations  held  daily  and  one- 
hour  examinations  held  weekly  during  fifteen  weeks.     The  following  are 
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-some  of  the  questions:  State  experiments  to  show  where  stimulation 
begins  on  closure  of  the  galvanic  current.  What  is  the  reaction  of  de- 
generation? Mark  on  the  intra- ventricular  pressure  curve  the  moment 
•of  opening  and  closure  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  digestion  of  fat.  Give  evidence  to  show  that  afferent  im- 
pulses are  transmitted  by  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves.  Prove  the 
•existence  of  "hot  and  cold  spots"  on  the  skin.  Cite  experiments  to  show 
that  the  crystalline  lens  changes  its  shape  in  accommodation. 

Formal  lecttu-es  are  held  five  times  a  week  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
•week  inclusive. 
•     One  recitation  is  given  weekly  during  fifteen  weeks. 

Special  demonstrations  are  given  every,  Saturday  during  fifteen  weeks :  the 
motor  areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  the  action  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani  nerve  on  the  secretion  of  saliva,  are  examples  of  the  subjects  chosen 
for  demonstration. 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  physiological  thesis  the  material  for 
which  must  be  taken  directly  from  the  report  of  the  original  investigations. 
In  addition  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  at  least  one  investigation 
not  included  in  those  used  for  his  thesis.  About  forty-five  of  the  theses 
are  selected  for  discussion  by  the  class  and  staff.  The  subjects  chosen 
are  as  a  rule  such  as  will  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  other  ways. 
"The  discussions  are  held  ^we  times  a  week  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
week  inclusive.  The  discussion  is  opened  by  three  students,  each  of  whom 
has  prepared  himself  upon  some  of  the  original  investigations  included  in 
Ihe  theses,  and  is  continued  by  the  members  of  the  class  and  of  the  staff. 
Among  the  theses  discussed  in  the  last  collegiate  year  were :  The  excretion 
of  urea;.Intemal  secretion  of  the  pancreas;  CEdema;  Regeneration  of  blood 
after  hemorrhage;  Artificial  parthenogenesis;  and  Aphasia. 

Fourth  year. — An  elective  laboratory  course  in  Physiological  Research 
ds  offered. 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

First  year. — ^The  course  in  Physiological  Chemistry  extends  through 
«ight  weeks,  and  consists  of  a  lecture,  demonstration,  or  recitation  daily, 
and  of  six  laboratory  exercises  of  two  to  three  hours'  duration  a  week. 
The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  is  enabled  to  conduct  his  labo- 
ratory work  on  the  various  subjects  included  in  the  course  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  lecture-room  instruction. 

The  subjects  studied  in  this  course  are  the  carbohydrates;  the  proteids, 
-their  composition,  relationships,  chemical  properties,  methods  of  precipi- 
tation and  separation;  the  fats;  the  chemistry  of  epithelial,  connective, 
-muscular,  and  nervous  tissues;  the  chemistry  of  digestion;  bile;  blood; 
lymph ;  milk ;  and  urine. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  course  (Pathological  Chemistry),  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  clinical  study  of  the  urine.  Each  student  exam- 
ines, chemically  and  microscopically,  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and 
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becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  composition  of  this  secretion  in 
normal  and  pathological  conditions,  and  with  the  best  methods  for  the 
detection  of  pathological  constituents.  The  best  methods  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  the  more  important  normal  and  pathological 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  also  taught.  The  class  in  sections  receives 
instruction  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  and  other  diseases  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urines,  and  also  has  practical  work  in  the  examination  of  the 
blood  and  of  gastric  contents. 

Opportunities  for  special  investigation  will  be  offered  such  students  as 
can  give  the  necessary  time  in  the  laboratory. 

Fourth  year. — In  the  elective  in  Physiological  Chemistry  the  students 
analyze  urine,  bile,  gastric  juice,  bone,  muscle,  adipose  tissue,  and  faeces 
as  obtained  in  health  and  in  disease.  They  extract  and  isolate  the  more 
important  constituents  present.  In  the  same  way  they  study  various 
pathological  fluids  and  concretions. 

Fourth  Year  Elbctivb. 
Physiological  Chemistry. 

I.  A  laboratory  course  following  the  general  lines  of  instruction  in 
physiological  chemistry  given  at  present  in  the  first  year,  to  comprise 
more  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  of  the  first-year  course.  Foiu-  months 
must  be  elected. 

Pathological  and  Medico-legal  Chemistry, 

1.  Advanced  work  on  the  clinical  examination  of  the  urine,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  so-called  luinary  diseases,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  metabolism  in  other  diseases.  This  course  also  includes  the 
analysis  of  urinary  calculi;  and  incidentally  the  composition  of  biliary 
calculi  might  be  included,  as  well  as  concretions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  work  on  this  course  should  be  almost  entirely  laboratory  work  under 
personal  instruction,  with  a  few  lecture-room  demonstrations  or  exercises 
in  diagnosis  by  means  of  lantern-slide  exhibits. 

2.  Advanced  work  on  the  clinical  examination  of  the  blood  and  gastric 
contents,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  blood  and  stomach 
diseases. 

3.  The  study  of  toxicology  and  medico-legal  chemistry  generally.  This 
course  has  heretofore  been  included  in  the  regular  cotuse  of  clinical  chem- 
istry given  to  the  second  class. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  urine  for  some  of  the  special  poisons  or  drugs,  such 
as  arsenic,  lead,  mercury,  morphine,  and  strychnine. 

Four  courses  forenoon  or  afternoon,  every  day,  except  Sattu'day  after- 
noons, first  half-year,  250  hours  each,  or  every  other  day,  125  hours. 

5.  More  advanced  courses  of  500  or  1,000  hours  each  for  those  who  may 
desire  to  work  up  some  special  subject  in  pathological  chemistry,  or  for 
those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers  in  clinical  or  patho- 
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logical    chemistry      Primarily    for    graduates.     Only    those    previously 
trained  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  will  be  admitted  to  this  course^ 


Bacteriology. 

Second  year. — Required  bacteriology  is  taught  by  lectures  and  practical 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  general  subject  and  of  methods 
of  practical  work.  In  the  laboratory  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  simpler  methods  of  manipulation  and  staining 
which  are  of  especial  clinical  value,  and  with  the  more  prominent  of  the 
pathogenic  bacteria. 

Fourth  year. — The  elective  course  offered  is  mainly  practical. 

Opportunities  for  special  investigation  will  be  offered  such  students  as 
can  give  the  necessary  time  in  the  laboratory. 

Fourth  Year  Elbctivb. 
Advanced   Bacteriology.     Lectures   and   laboratory  work   during  the 
second  half-year.     (This  course  is  intended  to  encourage  original  work  ) 


Pathology. 

Second  year. — ^The  course  in  Pathology  consists  of  laboratory  work, 
demonstrations,  conferences,  and  lectiu'es.  During  the  forenoons  of 
October  and  November  a  course  in  general  pathology  is  given.  The 
basis  of  the  work  is  formed  by  a  laboratory  course  in  which  micro- 
scopic work  is  combined  with  demonstrations  and  examinations  of  gross 
specimens.  A  lecture  with  stereopticon  demonstrations  is  given  daily  at 
the  end  of  the  exercises  in  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  lesions  studied 
in  the  laboratory. 

Dtuing  the  forenoons  of  December  and  of  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  January  the  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  study  and  diagnosis  of  tissues 
from  post-mortem  examinations.  So  far  as  possible  all  the  organs  from 
a  cadaver  are  demonstrated  together,  and  the  relation  of  the  lesions  ex- 
plained. The  organs  are  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  and  microscopically 
in  frozen  sections.  Tumors  and  other  pathological  products  are  examined 
in  the  same  way.  An  abundance  of  material  is  provided  for  the  course. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  talks  are  given  daily. 

In  the  forenoons  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  January,  Professor  T.  Smith 
gives  a  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  on  animal  parasites, 
particularly  the  protozoa  and  the  infections  produced  by  them. 

During  the  afternoons  of  December  and  January  two  courses  are  given 
in  the  special  pathology  of  neurology  and  surgery :  the  courses  constitute 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  clinical  work  required  in  these  subjects  in 
the  third  year. 
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These  courses  are : — 

(a)  Fifteen  demonstrations  and  laboratory  exercises  on  the  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system.     (See  Neurology.) 

(6)  Twenty  laboratory  exercises  in  surgical  pathology.     (See  Surgery.) 


Comparative  Pathology. 

Second  year. — A  short  course  on  the  pathogenic  protozoa  and  higher 
animal  parasites  is  given  in  January  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Pathology 
(see  above). 

Fourth  year, — ^An  elective  course  consisting  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  the  comparative  etiology  of  infectious  diseases  is  given  during 
the  second  half-year.  In  this  course  much  time  is  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  general  principles  underlying  infection  and  immunity,  and 
their  application  to  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  therapy  (vaccines,  anti- 
toxins, agglutinins,  etc.).  The  public-health  problems  arising  from  the 
interrelation  of  human  and  animal  diseases  are  also  discussed. 

A  few  graduate  students  qualified  to  carry  on  investigations  may  be 
accommodated  at  the  laboratory  at  Forest  Hills  from  October  to  June. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics. 

Second  and  Third  years. — Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, and  by  demonstrations  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs.  The 
lectures  are  supplemented  by  an  optional  course  in  practical  pharmacy, 
in  which  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  is  illustrated.  In  addition  to 
the  lectures  on  therapeutics  the  practical  relation  of  remedies  to  diseased 
conditions  is  dwelt  on  in  the  exercises  in  the  departments  of  Theory  and 
Practice,  and  of  CUnical  Medicine. 

A  special  laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  original  research  in  Experi- 
mental Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics:  here  a  voluntary  course,  open 
to  a  limited  ntmiber  of  duly  qualified  undergraduates,  affords  opportunity 
for  practical  training  and  instruction  in  the  methods  and  use  of  the  special 
apparatus  employed  in  determining  the  toxic  and  physiological  actions  of 
drugs,  and  their  practical  value  as  remedies. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Second  and  Third  years. — Lectures.  Lectures  on  selected  topics  are 
given  at  the  Medical  School. 

Clinical  Exercises. — Clinical  exercises  in  which  the  students  are  called 
upon  to  take  an  active  part  are  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Ward  Visits. — Students  in  sections  will  visit  patients  at  stated  intervals 
in  the  wards  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Section  Teaching, — Small  sections  of  the  class  will  be  drilled  in  the 
'larger  hospitals  and  ctinics  in  the  taking  of  histories  and  in  the  examina- 
^on  of  urine,  blood,  sputum,  and  gastric  contents. 


Clinical  Medicine. 

The  study  of  Clinical  Medicine  begins  with  the  second  half  of  the 
riiecond  year.  Daily  instruction  is  given  by  clinical  lectures,  hospital 
visits,  and  other  exercises.  The  teaching  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  is  graded  and  separate  for  each  year,  except  that  students 
of  the  fourth  class  are  allowed  to  attend  the  clinical  lecttu-es  given  for 
the  third  dass,  if  they  wish. 

Second  year. — ^The  following  courses  continue  for  four  months: — 

Physical  diagnosis  for  the  dass  in  small  sections.  Every  student 
attends  two  exercises  a  week. 

Clinical  instruction  for  the  entire  class,  five  times  a  week,  in  case-tak- 
ing, diagnostic  methods,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

Third  year. — Four  exercises  a  week  are  held  in  the  hospital  amphi- 
.  theatres.  The  teaching  is  more  advanced,  with  greater  stress  on  thera- 
peutics. The  amoimt  of  clinical  material  is  so  large  that  during  the  year 
.a  wide  range  of  diseases  is  illustrated  practically.  Even  of  the  rarer 
affections  often  several  examples  are  shown. 

Fourth  year. — ^The  class  has  two  clinics  a  week  at  which  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  Clinical  Therapeutics. 

Conferences  are  held  once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  A  medical 
•case  is  assigned  to  every  student.  He  is  required  to  work  it  up  thor- 
oughly and  to  write  out  in  full  the  history,  physical  examination,  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Prom  the  papers  thus  prepared  certain 
ones  are  selected  to  be  read  before  the  teachers  in  the  department  and  the 
students  at  the  weekly  conference.    A  full  discussion  is  encouraged. 

Every  stucfent  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  month's  service  in  a  medi- 
•  cal  out-patient  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  dinic. 

Twice  a  week  in  the  second  half-year  the  entire  class  has  an  exercise 
in  diagnosis.  Cases  are  examined  by  the  students  themselves  under  super- 
vision, and  the  class  is  drilled  in  differential  diagnosis  with  the  help  of 
printed   cases. 

Pediatrics. 

Third  year. — Lectures  on  selected  topics  preparatory  for  the  clinical 
teaching  are  given  early  in  the  year.  Clinical  lectures  are  given  from 
November  to  April  inclusive  at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  at  North  Grove 
Street:  the  students  are  required  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  cases.  A  certain  number  of  redtations  on  subjects 
rsdected  as  best  taught  in  this  way  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
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and  a  large  amount  of  caae-teaching  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Sectional  teaching  at  the  bedside  is  given  from  October  to  May  inclusive^ 
and  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the  year's  instruction.  During  the 
first  half-year  the  class  in  sections  receives  instruction  three  times  a  week 
in  the  contagious  wards  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  where  each  student 
is  shown  and  examines  cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles. 
Each  student  is  taught  the  technique  of  intubation,  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  intubation  performed.  A  written  report  of  the  cases  seen 
is  required.  In  all  the  clinical  and  sectional  teaching  especial  attention 
is  paid  to  clinical  therapeutics. 

Fourth  year. — In  the  second  half-year  the  class,  divided  into  sections 
of  ten,  is  given  an  opportunity  to  become  practically  familiar  with  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  their  diagnosis,  course,  and  treatment. 
This  exceptional  opportunity  is  rendered  possible  by  the  abundant  mate- 
rial of  the  South  or  Contagious  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,, 
which  accommodates  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

Clinical  Microscopy. 

Fourth  year. — ^The  course  during  the  first  half-year  .is  elective.  A 
continuation  of  the  course  is  given  during  the  second  half-year  and  is 
optional.  The  instruction  is  entirely  practical  in  character.  It  includes 
the  examination  of  fluids,  tumors,  curettings,  and  organs  from  autopsies. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  material 
in  the  fresh  condition. 

Surgery. 

The  Division  of  Surgery  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  surgery, 
clinical  surgery,   and  orthopedic  surgery. 

Instruction  is  given  by  systematic  lectures,  recitations,  lecture  demon- 
strations, clinical  lecture  demonstrations,  and  by  sectionsfl  teaching  in 
the  wards  of  the  Out-patient  Departments  and  in  the  laboratory. 

Second  and  Third  years. — A  course  in  surgical  pathology,  consisting  of 
laboratory  exercises,  in  which  are  studied  the  healing  of  wounds,  fractures, 
diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  and  the  special  pathology  which  is  of  surgical 
importance,  is  given  in  the  month  of  January.  A  series  of  clinical  lectures, 
illustrating  the  lesions  studied  in  this  course  in  the  laboratory,  is  given  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  During  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  year  the  instruction  consists  of  systematic  lect- 
ures, recitations,  demonstrations  of  surgical  pathological  material,  and 
clinical  demonstrations.  Every  week  the  student  has  four  lectures,  demon- 
strations, or  recitations,  and  four  cUnical  exercises  illustrating  the  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  recitations.  In  the  first  week  the  systematic  lectures 
are  given  on  surgical  technic;  in  the  second  week  on  surgical  materials 
and  case-taking;  in  the  third  week  on  trauma,  hemorrhage,  sepsis,  etc. 
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The  various  subjects  in  surgery  are  taken  up  in  successive  weeks  and  iUus- 
trated  contemporaneously  by  clinical  lecttu^s  and  demonstrations,  until  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  year.  As  early  as  may  be  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  year,  the  course  in  surgical  technic  is  given.  It  consists 
of  six  hours  of  lectures  to  the  entire  class,  and  of  twelve  laboratory  exer- 
cises, of  two  hours  each,  to  the  class  in  sections.  The  laboratory  course 
consists  of  the  application  of  bandages  and  surgical  apparatus,  and  of  the 
preparation  and  application  of  surgical  dressings  and  materials  by  the 
students. 

After  the  course  in  surgical  technic  the  student  is  required  to  serve 
satisfactorily  at  least  one  month  in  the  surgical  out-patient  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  or  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  During 
this  month  of  service  as  surgical  dresser  the  student  receives  instruction 
in  anaesthesia  and  instruction  in  minor  genito-urinary  surgery.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  third  year  the  student  receives  instruction  in  the  surgical 
wards  of  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals.  In  this 
section  teaching  students  have  instruction  on  a  number  of  selected  sub- 
jects in  major  surgery,  are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  patient 
at  the  bedside,  and  have  practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment  of  surgical  cases. 

A  required  course  in  orthopedic  surgery  is  given  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  consists  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School  and  of  clinical  exercises 
at  the  Children's  Hospital. 

A  required  course  in  genito-urinary  surgery  is  given  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  year,  consisting  of  eight  lectures.  In  the  second  half  of  the  third 
year  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  and  each  student  receives 
instruction  for  six  hours  in  the  out-patient  departments  in  the  details  of 
minor  genito-urinary  work. 

Fourth  year,  1904-05. — The  instruction  consists  of  the  following  ex- 
ercises each  week:  one  clinical  lecture  cf  one  hour;  one  clinical  lect- 
ure of  two  hours,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,--  the  second  hour  of  this 
clinical  lecture  is  devoted  to  case- teaching;  one  diagnosis  clinic  of  two 
hours. 

The  course  in  regional  surgery  given  by  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson 
twice  a  week  in  the  first  half-year  is  introductory  to  his  clinical  exercises 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  the  second  half-year.  Each 
anatomical  structure  is  considered  in  its  surgical  aspects.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  surgery  of  the  abdominal,  thoracic,  and  cranial  cavities. 

The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections  which  receive  instruction  three 
hours  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals.  In  this  section  teaching  the  students 
have  instruction  on  a  number  of  selected  subjects  in  major  surgery,  are 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  patient  at  the  bedside,  and  have 
practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  sur- 
gical cases. 
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Any  student  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  may 
substitute  for  the  sectional  major  surgery  of  the  fourth  year  one  month  of 
satisfactory  work  as  surgical  dresser  at  the  Relief  Station  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

A  required  course  in  orthopedic  surgery  is  given  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  consists  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School  and  of  clinical  exer- 
cises at  the  Children's  Hospital.  There  is  an  elective  course  given  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  consisting  entirely  of  clinical  work. 

An  elective  course  in  operative  surgery  is  given,  in  which  all  the  dassic, 
as  well  as  all  the  important  modem,  operations  are  illustrated  upon  the 
cadaver.  Members  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  demonstrations.  Students  who  elect  the  course  repeat  the 
operations  on  the  cadaver  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors.  In 
connection  with  this  course  there  are  eight  exercises  on  surgical  landmarks. 

In  genito-urinary  surgery  an  optional  course  is  given,  consisting  of 
kctures  and  clinical  demonstrations  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Surgical  operations  of  every  variety  are  performed  once  a  week  both 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  at  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 


Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Obstbtrics. 

Third  year, — Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  conferences, 
and  clinical  teaching.  Students  are  required  to  take  charge  of  at  least  six 
cases  of  labor,  to  receive  clinical  instruction  on  at  least  one  of  them,  to 
care  for  their  patients  dtuing  the  convalescence,  and  to  make  full  written 
reports  of  the  cases.  Many  of  these  reports  are  read  at  the  conferences 
and  discussed  by  the  class  and  the  instructors. 

Fourth  year. — An  elective  coiu-se  in  operative  obstetrics,  with  prac- 
tical illustrations  on  the  cadaver  and  manikin,  is  given  during  the  first 
half-year. 

Gynecology. 

Third  year. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  clinical  instruction  are  given 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Boston  Dispensary.  The  large  out- 
patient departments  of  these  institutions  are  utilized  to  accustom  the 
student  to  the  methods  of  examination,  to  the  perfecting  of  diagnosis, 
and  to  the  simple  forms  of  treatment. 

Fourth  year. — An  elective  course  is  offered.  The  instruction  is  more 
advanced.  Clinical  and  operative  instruction  is  given  in  the  wards  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Cases  are  assigned  to  the  students  for  exami- 
nation, are  reported  in  full  at  conferences  held  once  a  week,  and  are  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  instructors. 
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Dermatolosy  and  Syphilis. 

Dbrmatoux>y. 

Third  year, — A  course  of  lectures,  recitations,  and-  demoostrations  is 
given  during  the  first  half-year,  and  a  weekly  clinical  exercise  extends 
throughout  the  year. 

Fourth  year. — An  elective  course  is  given:  the  instruction  is  clinical. 
The  out-patient  department  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  fur- 
nishes ample  means  of  illustration.  In  connection  with  the  work  a  special 
laboratory  course  is  given  on  the  pathological  histology  and  parasitism  of 
skin  diseases,  and  on  the  methods  of  research  employed. 

Syphilis. 

Fourth  year. — Lectures  and  clinical  instruction  are  given  at  the  Boston 
Dispensary. 

Neurology. 

Second  year. — Instruction  is  given  dtuing  December  on  the  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  lantern  projections 
of  histological  preparations  and  by  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Third  year. — During  the  first  half-year  one  lecture  a  week,  and  during 
the  second  half-year  two  lectures  a  week,  are  given  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  cases  from  the  large 
and  excellent  out-patient  service  and  from  the  medical  and  surgical  wards 
of  the  hospital.  In  addition  the  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  cases  outside  the  lecture  hours,  and  to  report  on  them. 

Fourth  year. — Elective  course.  Every  student  receives  two  to  three 
hours  of  clinical  instruction  a  week,  and  has  access  to  the  clinical  material 
fiunished  by  the  Massachusetts  General  and  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 

Psychiatry. 

Third  year. — Systematic  lectures  are  given  at  the  Medical  School  during 
the  second  half-year. 

Fourth  year. — Optional  course.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  twice  a 
week  during  February,  March,  and  April  at  the  new  McLean  Hospital  at 
Waverley,  and  at  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  (Pierce  and  Austin  Farms). 

Ophthalmology. 

Third  and  Fourth  years. — Instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  of  clinical 
demonstrations  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

In  the  elective  course  every  student  receives  four  hours  of  clinical  in- 
struction a  week.    This  includes  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  oph thai- 
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moscope,  the  examination  of  patients  for  errors  of  refraction,  and  rliniral 
work  in  the  wards  and  out-patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Otology. 

Third  and  Fourth  years. — Lectures  are  given  at  the  Medical  School, 
and  clinical  instruction  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Fourth  year. — Instruction  in  this  department  consists  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  and  of  training  in  the  use  of  instruments.  The  entire 
class  has  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  half-year.  For  the  practical 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals,  and  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections. 

Legal  Medicine. 

Third  and  Fourth  years. — Legal  medicine  will  no  longer  be  taught  as 
a  separate  study,  but  the  several  departments  will  give  instruction  in 
the  medico-legal  aspects  of  their  respective  subjects. 

Hygiene. 

Fourth  year. — ^The  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

The  elective  laboratory  course  is  open  to  q)ecially  qualified  students 
who  may  be  desirous  of  undertaking  special  research,  or  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  foods,  water,  air,  soils,  etc. 

Monicipal  Sanitation. 
Fourth  year. — Optional  course. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  final  examination  in  every  required  subject  is  held  at  the  close 
either  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  term  of  the  school  year.  The  exami- 
nation, therefore,  in  every  subject  occurs  once  a  year,  but  an  opporttmity 
to  make  up  failures  in  examinations  is  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  The  examination  in  certain  studies  of  the  first  and  fourth  years  is 
held  at  mid-year  only,  and  is  for  those  who  are  members  of  the  school 
at  the  time,  and  for  those  entitled  to  apply  for  the  degree,  provided  they 
have  failed  previously  in  those  subjects.     The  June  examination  is  only 
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for  those  who  are  members  of  the  school  at  the  time,  and  for  those  entitled 
to  apply  for  the  degree.  The  September  examination  is  only  for  those 
who  have  been  examined  previously  and  have  failed  in  the  subject  of  the 
•examination,  or  for  applicants  for  advanced  standing.  In  some  subjects 
a  portion  of  the  examination  consists  of  practical  wotk  in  the  laboratory. 

The  exercises  of  the  fourth  year  are  omitted  during  the  week  of  the 
mid-year  examinations. 

The  amount  of  time  credited  to  each  examination  is  as  follows: — 

First  year. — Anatomy*  (3  hrs.),  Histology  and  Embryology*  (3  hrs.), 
Physiology  (3  hrs.),  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry  (3  hrs.). 

Second  year. — Bacteriology*  (i  hr.).  Pathology*  (2  hrs.  written,  i 
hr.  practical).  Hygiene  (i  hr.). 

Third  year. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics*  (2  hrs.).  Theory  and 
Practice*  (3  hrs.),  Clinical  Medicine  (3  hrs.),  Pediatrics  (2  hrs.),  Sur- 
gery* (2  hrs.  written,  i  hr.  practical),  Clinical  Surgery  (i  hr.  written, 
I  hr.  practical).  Obstetrics  (3  hrs.).  Gynecology  (i  hr.).  Dermatology 
(i  hr.),  Syphilis  (i  hr.),  Neurology  (i  hr.).  Psychiatry  (i  hr.),  Ophthal- 
mology* (i  hr.).  Otology  (i  hr.),  Laryngology  (1  hr.). 

Fourth  year. — Clinical  Medicine  (3  hrs.),  Clinical  Surgery  (3  hrs.). 
Orthopedics*  (i  hr).  Syphilis*  (i  hr.),  Opthalmology*  t  (1  hr.).  Otology* 
<i  hr.).  Laryngology*  (i  hr.).  Hygiene  (i  hr.). 

ElecHves. — ^Anatomy  (2  hrs.).  Advanced  Histology  (2  hrs.).  Histology 
of  the  Nervous  System  (2  hrs.),  Embryology  (2  hrs.).  Physiology  (2  hrs.)^ 
Physiological  Chemistry  (2  hrs.),  Clinical  Chemistry*  (i  hr.).  Bacteriology 
^2  hrs.),  Comparative  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases  (i  hr.).  Clinical 
Microscopy*  (i  hr.),  Operative  Surgery  (i  hr.).  Orthopedics  (2  hrs.). 
Operative  Obstetrics*  (1  hr.),  Gynecology  (2  hrs.).  Dermatology  (2 
hrs.),  Neurology  (2  hrs.),  Ophthalmology  (practical  i  hr.,  written 
1  hr.).  Otology  (2  hrs.),  Hygiene  (2  hrs.). 

In  addition  to  the  above  examinations  every  student  is  required: — 

To  dissect  the  three  parts  of  the  body  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  demon- 
strator; 

To  present  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  urine, 
-and  of  the  clinical  examination  of  a  specimen  of  blood; 

To  receive  practical  instruction  in  anaesthesia; 

To  work  in  medical  out-patient  departments  during  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  weeks,  and  to  make  a  full  written  report  on  one  or  more  medical 


To  present  a  certificate  that  he  has  satisfactorily  served  as  a  surgical 
dresser  in  the  surgical  out-patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  or  Boston  City  Hospital  for  at  least  one  month  after  taking  the 
•course  in  surgical  technic  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year; 

*The  examinations  in  these  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year. 

tin  addition  to  the  written  examination  in  Ophthalmology  there  will  be  a  practical  exami- 
which  will  count  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
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To  take  charge  of  and  report  on  six  cases  in  Obstetrics*  and  to  reoeive- 
instruction  on  at  least  one  of  them; 

To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  engaged  in  the  practical- 
ezerdses  in  Theory  and  Practice; 

To  report  a  clinical  case  in  each  of  the  electives.  Orthopedic  Suigery 
and  Ophthalmology^  if  elected. 

In  the  fourth  year,  three  hours  of  examinations  in  electives  are  obliga- 
tory. 

The  general  elective  courses  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  fourth, 
class  who  elect  them  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  examination. 


COURSES  OF  STXTDY  FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  Faculty  has  arranged,  for  graduates  of  recognized  medical  schools, 
an  improved  plan  of  instruction,  embracing  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
practical  and  scientific  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  supply  good  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  and  laboratory  study. 

The  laboratories  of  the  school  are  well  equipped  for  practical  work, 
and  the  clinical  advantages  offered  by  the  hospitals  of  Boston  furnish 
abundant  material  for  all  purposes  of  instruction.  The  following  are  the 
principal  institutions: — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Infants'  Hospital, 

Boston  City  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital, 

Boston  Dispensary,  McLean  Hospital  (for  the  Insane),. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Carney  Hospital. 

Boston  Lying-in-Hospital, 

Instructors  in  the  Medical  School  are  members  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  staffs  of  these  institutions,  to  all  of  which  students  are  admitted 
under  their  immediate  supervision. 

Instruction  in  the  graduate  courses  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  school;  but 
students  of  the  former  are  admitted  also  to  all  the  regular  lectures  (not 
clinical)  of  the  latter,  without  extra  charge,  during  their  cormection  with 
the  school. 

Instruction  is  conducted  in  small  classes  and  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  heads  of  departments. 

Instruction  is  given  throughout  the  academic  year,  October  to  June, 

A  certificate  of  attendance  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

For  further  information  and  full  description  of  the  courses  and  lectures 
for  graduates,  address  Dr.  William  L.  Richardson,  Dean,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SUMMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  courses  in  many  branches  of  practical  and 
scientific  medicine  were  given  by  teachers  in  the  school. 

A  list  of  the  Summer  Courses  will  be  annotmced  early  in  the  spring. 

The  remainder  of  the  Announcement  is  taken  up  by  the 
usual  information  about  Degrees,  Fees  and  Expenses,  Clin- 
ical Advantages,  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  Prizes,  and 
the  courses  offered  in  the  Graduate  and  Summer  Schools. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  those  who  received  degrees  in  1904,  and 
finally  the  examination  papers  of  the  same  year. 
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THE  DECREASE  IN  THE  ENROLMENT  OF 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  HARVARD 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


The  total  registration  of  students  in  the  School  this  year 

is  298, — compared  with  374  in  1903,  a  decrease  of  76.    The 
registration  by  classes  is  as  follows: — 

X904.  1903. 

Graduates 14  9 

Fourth  year 78  142 

Third  year 69  76 

Second  year 69  69 

First  year 68  78 

Totals 298  374 

As  will  be  noted,  64  out  of  this  decrease  of  76  occurs  in  the 
Fourth  Class,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  class 
which  graduated  last  June  was  the  last  to  enter  the  School 
before  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  or  Philosophy, 
was  required  for  admission.  In  other  words,  every  student 
at  present  in  the  School  holds  an  A.B.  degree  or  its  equi- 
valent. At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  a  decrease  of 
ten  students  in  the  present  first  year  as  compared  with  the 
entering  class  last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  depart- 
ment in  the  University,  except  the  Law  School  and  Bussey 
Institution,  and  including  the  College  proper,  shows  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  students. 

Theories  attempting  to  explain  this  condition  are  scarcely 
more  than  pure  speculation.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  diminished 
prosperity  in  the  community  at  large,  perhaps  to  the  increas- 
ing advantages  offered  by  the  Western  universities,  perhaps- 
it  is  a  mere  chance  variation.  In  medical  education,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  evidence  that  it  is  a  more  wide-spread  con- 
dition.    The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 
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reports  an  entering  class  of  100  against  1 10  the  previous  year, 
while  the  graduating  class  numbers  190.  The  general  im- 
pression throughout  the  country  seems  to  be  that  medical 
classes  have  decreased,  although  the  writer  can  present  no 
figures  in  support  of  it;  and  reports  from  Germany  seem  to 
indicate  the  same  state  of  affairs.  This  may  all  well  be  due 
to  the  increasing  competition  in  medical  practice,  the  con- 
sistent increasing  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  study 
of  medicine  as  well  as  for  the  study  itself,  and  the  lessening 
of  the  field  of  paying  practice  by  the  establishment  of  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries. 

In  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  course  of  study  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  has  undergone  changes  illustrative  of 
the  development  of  medical  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   The  chief  steps  in  this  process  have  been: — 

(i)  The  substitution  of  a  graded  course  for  the  old  system 
of  a  single  general  course  of  lectures  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
students  might  elect  any  order  they  chose. 

(2)  The  requiring  of  admission  examinations. 

(3)  The  extension  of  the  compulsory  course  from  .three  to 
four  years.  • 

(4)  The  requiring  of  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  its  equivalent  as 
a  condition  for  admission. 

This  latter  step  has  just  been  taken,  and  is  the  undoubted 
cause  of  the  present  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  classes  at 
the  Medical  School.  It  is  of  interest  therefore  to  see  what 
eflFect  the  other  steps  have  had  on  the  enrolment. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  entering  classes  since  1872 
have  been  as  follows: — 


Year,  No,  of  Students, 

1872 44 

1873 69 

1874 109 

1875 90 

1876 Ill 

1877 93 

1878 103 

1879 105 

1880 64 


Year,  No,  of  Students, 

1881 81 

1882 78 

1883 88 

1884 102 

1885 90 

i886 94 

1887 98 

1888 103 

1889 87 
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Vear.                                \o.  of  Students,  Year.  No,  of  Students. 

l8t>o I5«          1898 157 

1H91 153          1899 149 

1892 128          1900 196 

l8g3 119         1901 67 

18^4 178         1902 83 

1895 161         1903 78  ' 

1H96 155         1904 68 

1897 154 

Prior  to  1 87 1  there  was  no  di\ision  of  students  into  classes, 
and  degrees  were  granted  on  the  strength  of  attendance  at 
two  terms,  a  certificate  of  study  with  a  practitioner  in  good 
standing,  and  certain  oral  and  private  examinations.  Under 
this  system,  and  owing  doubtless  to  the  influence  of  certain 
of  its  teachers,  especially  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Henry 
J.  Bigelow,  the  School  reached  a  total  enrolment  in  1870-71 
of  301  students. 

In  1871-72  the  first  notable  reforms  were  put  in  practice, 
namely:  the  establishment  of  a  graded  course  with  compul- 
sory attendance  covering  three  years;  the  provision  of  lab- 
oratory work  in  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pathology  as 
well  as  in  Anatomy;  and  the  holding  of  satisfactory  written 
examinations,  "so  that  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  profession  at  large  may  know  what  the  standard 
for  the  degree  really  is,"  The  result  was  a  shrinkage  of  one- 
third  in  the  enrolment:  203  in  1871-72,  170  in  1872-73,  and 
175  in  1873-74,  when  the  School  after  three  years  of  transition 
was  completely  reorganized  on  the  new  system.  The  report 
of  the  Dean  in  1872-73  states  that  a  much  greater  diminution 
in  numbers  had  been  expected ;  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity said,  "The  Medical  School  still  has  the  honor  of  stand- 
ing alone  in  its  effort  to  improve  the  system  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.'* 

The  total  enrolment  gradually  increased,  and  reached  247 
in  1876-77,  in  which  year  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  started  to  follow  in  part  the  reforms  instituted  by 
Harvard. 

In  1877  admission  examinations  were  held  for  the  first  time, 
resulting  in  a  slight  loss  in  numbers  to  227;  but  by  the  next 
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year  this  had  been  more  than  made  up,  and  the  figures  re- 
mained approximately  the  same  until  1885,  notwithstanding: 
that  in  1881  the  number  of  admission  examinations  was  in- 
creased. Apparently,  therefore,  the  estabhshment  of  these 
examinations  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  number  of  students. 

From  1885  the  enrolment  steadily  increased  to  418  in  1891— 
92,  when  the  next  step  in  the  reform  of  medical  education  was 
taken ;  namely,  the  estabhshment  of  a  compulsory  four  years' 
course.  This  had  but  a  temporary  effect.  In  1890-91,  the 
last  opportunity  for  entering  the  School  under  the  three  years' 
system,  the  entering  class  was  158.  The  next  year  it  was 
I53»  but  the  year  following,  1892-93,  showed  a  decrease  to 
128,  the  expected  falling  off  ha\dng  for  some  reason  been  de- 
layed a  year.  In  1893-94  it  was  further  reduced  to  119,  but 
in  1894-95  it  had  risen  to  178,  and  it  remained  at  a  high  level 
until  1 90 1,  culminating  in  an  entering  class  of  196* in  1900-01, 
when  the  enrolment  in  the  School  reached  a  total  of  605. 

This  brings  us  to  the  latest  step, — the  requirement  of  a  de- 
gree in  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  or  Philosophy  for  admission 
to  the  Medical  School  in  1901,  which  has  had  a  most  marked 
and  lasting  effect  during  the  four  years  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. As  stated,  in  1900-01  the  entering  class  was  196;  in 
1901-02  it  had  fallen  to  67;  in  1902-03  it  rose  to  83,  but  in 
1903-04  it  fell  again  to  78,  and  again  this  year,  1904-05,  to 
68.  The  large  class  of  1900-01  was,  of  course,  abnormal,  owing 
to  the  rush  of  students  to  get  into  the  School  before  the  new 
requirement  should  bar  them  out,  and  as  a  natural  result  this 
class  was  an  unusually  poor  one,  as  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  men  who  dropped  out.  After  the  adoption  of  the  new  re- 
quirement, the  prediction  was  freely  made  that  the  total  en- 
rolment would  decrease  one-third,  or  to  about  400  men.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  decreased  about  one-half,  to  approxi- 
mately 300.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  average  quality 
of  the  classes  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  change. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  college-bred 
men  in  the  Medical  School  classes  has  been  for  years  extremely 
variable.  In  the  years  1870-79  the  proportion  was  30-39 
per  cent,   (approximately).     From    1880-87  it  averaged  be- 
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tween  45  per  cent,  and  53  per  cent.,  while  from  1887  to  1892 
it  ran  between  29  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent.  Its  highest  point 
was  reached  in  1884,  at  54  per  cent.,  and  its  lowest  in  1892,  at 
28.2  per  cent.  These  figures  include  the  years  between  1870 
and  1892  only;  but  they  serve  to  show  that  the  proportion  of 
men  holding  degrees  who  have  come  to  the  Medical  School 
has  been  subject  to  wide  variations,  for  which  no  adequate 
explanation  could  be  found. 

One  would  expect  that  other  local  medical  schools  would 
profit  by  the  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  students  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  Tufts  College  Medical  School  is  the 
chief  regular  school  in  Boston  outside  of  Harvard.  We  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  the  figures  for  any  long  period,  but 
it  appears  that  in  1899  the  entering  class  was  86.  In  1900 
it  was  100,  and  in  1901,  the  year  when  the  new  rule  went  into 
effect  at  Harvard,  the  entering  class  at  Tufts  was  120,  among 
whom  we  note  that  there  were  but  four  holders  of  degrees. 
The  classes  have  since  increased  steadily. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  on  Oct.  17,  1883,  President  Eliot  spoke  words  which 
are  as  apt  in  the  present  situation  twenty-one  years  later  as 
they  were  when  first  delivered:  — 

"The  Medical  Faculty  of  to-day  have  strong  grounds  for 
satisfaction  in  the  present  state  of  the  School ;  for  they  have 
made  great  changes  in  its  general  plan  and  policy,  run  serious 
risks,  received  hearty  support  from  the  profession  and  the 
community,  and  now  see  their  efforts  crowned  with  substan- 
tial success.  By  doubling  the  required  period  of  study  in  each 
year  of  the  course,  instituting  an  admission  examination, 
strengthening  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
establishing  a  voluntary  fourth  year  of  instruction  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  real  standard  of  the  Faculty  cannot 
be  reached  in  three  years,  they  have  taken  step  after  step  to 
increase  their  own  labors,  make  the  attainment  of  the  degree 
more  difficult,  and  diminish  the  resort  of  students  to  the 
school.  They  have  deliberately  sacrificed  numbers  in  their 
determination  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  graduates  of  the 
School." 
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THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT 
AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

BY  FRANK  B.   MALLORY,   M.D.,   ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
PATHOLOGY,   HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


In  the  spring  of  1903  the  Harvard  Medical  School  appointed 
a  committee  of  five,  with  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  as  chairman, 
to  prepare  an  exhibit  which  was  to  form  part  of  the  general 
exhibit  to  be  made  by  Harvard  University  at  the  World's 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  The  work  of  the  committee  was 
Umited  in  two  respects.  The  expenses  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  definite  sum,  and  the  exhibit  must  be  confined  to  what 
was  of  general  educational  value,  but  new  since  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893.  It  was  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Exposition  was  intended  principally  for  the  general  public, 
a  strictly  medical  exhibit  would  be  out  of  place. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  entire  Harvard  Exhibit  is  a  rec- 
tangular area,  measuring  about  60  x  26  feet,  in  the  building 
of  Education  and  Social  Sciences.  It  occupies  the  prominent 
position  of  one  of  the  corners  at  the  junction  of  the  four  main 
avenues  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  three  other  comers 
were  assigned  to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Harvard  area  is  enclosed  by  a  four-foot  base  wall  from  which 
slender  columns  extend  up  to  a  cornice  sixteen  feet  above  the 
floor.  It  is  painted  in  white  with  gold  lettering.  At  the  cor- 
ner is  the  main  entrance,  surmounted  with  the  Harvard  seal. 
Within  the  area  the  walls  and  cases  are  covered  with  dark 
red  burlap. 

The  general  exhibit  of  Harvard  University  occupies  the 
more  prominent  end  of  the  rectangular  area,  while  the  other 
-end,  adjoining  the  space  allotted' to  Yale,  is  given  over  to  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.     The  available  space  measures  21 
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X  26  feet.  It  has  a  broad  avenue  on  each  side,  and  an  end 
wall  sixteen  feet  high  for  the  display  of  diagrams  or  anything 
else  requiring  to  be  hung.  Additional  wall  space  was  obtained 
by  boarding  up  the  side  adjoining  the  less  important  avenue. 

The  committee  early  decided  that  the  Medical  School  ex- 
hibit should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  an  exhibit  of  the  school  as 
a  whole  rather  than  special  displays  by  the  different  depart- 
ments. For  this  reason  the  most  prominent  place  was  given 
to  a  large  model  of  the  five  new  Harvard  Medical  School  build- 
ings, showing  them  as  they  will  appear  when  the  ground  is 
terraced  and  the  fences  are  in  position.  This  model  measures 
eight  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  is  mounted  on  a  stand 
four  feet  high  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Medical  School  area, 
and  facing  more  or  less  directly  the  two  entrances  from  the 
side  avenues.  The  model  is  placed  at  a  high  elevation  in 
order  that  the  observer  may  get  the  same  effect  as  he  would 
if  he  were  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  buildings. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  model  was  a  large  water-color 
drawing  giving  a  plan  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  new  med- 
ical buildings  are  located,  the  ground  plan  of  the  several  build- 
ings, and  the  sites  reserved  for  the  various  hospitals  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  grouped  around  the 
school.  This  diagram  occupies  the  centre  of  the  end  wall 
space  directly  behind  and  above  the  model.  On  one  side  of 
it  is  a  large  chart  on  which  is  a  series  of  diagrams  illustrating 
the  unit  system  on  which  all  of  the  buildings  are  planned, 
and  which  renders  it  possible  to  use  any  building  or  room  for 
other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  end  wall  is  a  diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  required  and  elective  courses  offered 
by  the  school.  It  shows  in  particular  the  concentration 
method  of  teaching  adopted  in  the  first  year  and  a  half. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibit  is  made  up  of  displays  obtained  from 
the  different  departments  in  the  school.  Anatomy  has  fur- 
nished several  of  the  newest  enlarged  papier  mach4  models 
of  bones  and  abdominal  viscera  used  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses when  instruction  is  giv^n  before  large  classes.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  several  series  of  bones  as  mounted  for  display 
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purposes  in  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  showing  normal 
variations  in  different  bones  at  the  same  and  at  different  times 
of  life.  These  are  displayed  in  tall  show  cases  surrounding 
three  sides  of  an  octagonal  structure  containing  the  astro- 
nomical exhibit  and  forming  the  boundary  between  the  gen- 
eral and  the  medical  exhibits. 

In  shallow  show  cases  on  one  side  of  the  exhibition  space 
are  the  oldest  and  newest  models  of  the  Minot  microtomes, 
and  also  a  sample  of  the  special  tin  case  designed  for  the  safer 
preservation  of  histological  preparations.  In  several  trays  are 
serial  sections  of  pig  embryos,  such  as  are  furnished  the 
students  for  study  in  the  course  in  embryology.  In  an  ad- 
joining compartment  is  a  large  series  of  cultures,  from  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Pathology,  of  tubercle  bacilli 
obtained  from  different  sources  and  grown  on  various  media. 

In  a  long  show  case  on  the  other  side  of  the  enclosed  space 
are  the  latest  working  models  from  the  physiological  depart- 
ment of  all  the  apparatus  which  has  been  designed  for  student 
use  in  the  course  in  physiology.  Adjoining  it  on  a  high  stand 
are  three  zoetropes  illustrating  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
and  large  and  small  intestines  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
The  zoetropes  are  lighted  within  by  electric  light,  and  are  run 
by  an  electric  motor. 

Hygiene  furnished  a  series  of  metre  sticks  painted  in  differ- 
ent colors,  and  illustrating  a  simple  method  of  putting  before 
the  student  in  centimetres  the  percentage  composition  of 
various  articles  of  diet.  Otology,  a  specimen  box  containing 
the  series  of  temporal  bones,  furnished  each  student  for  the 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ear  and  of 
the  mastoid  cells ;  Laryngolog>%  a  model  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  teaching  the  student  how  to  examine  the  larynx  and  a 
series  of  photographs  illustrating  its  use;  and  Chemistry,  a 
new  model  of  a  student's  desk  as  equipped  with  electric  Hght 
and  electric  heater. 

Much  that  the  various  instructors  connected  with  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  have  produced  and  published  in  the  past 
ten  years  in  ttie  way  of  original  investigations  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited in  any  tangible  form  except  by  showing  reprints  of 
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the  papers  pubtished  in  the  various  medical  journals.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  departments  were  unable  to  aid  the 
exhibit  in  any  way.  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  made  a 
partially  successful  attempt  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
employing  a  series  of  water-color  drawings  and  photomicro- 
graphic  enlargements  properly  labelled  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  work  which  had  been  produced  in  those  departments. 
The  pictures  were  neatly  framed  and  covered  the  side  wall, 
the  lower  part  of  the  end  wall,  and  filled  a  dozen  double  frames 
revolving  around  two  upright  posts.  Necessarily,  however, 
these  illustrations  could  not  mean  much  to  the  general  public; 
but  for  those  who  were  medically  trained  and  could  appre- 
ciate them  they  formed  an  interesting  exhibit. 

To  the  general  public  the  model  of  the  new  Medical  School 
buildings,  the  plan  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  the 
zoetropes  illustrating  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines in  digestion  proved  the  greatest  attractions. 
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THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  HARVARD 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


By  far  the  most  notable  work  of  construction  in  or  about 
Boston  at  present  is  the  plant  of  the  new  Medical  School, 
which  is  rapidly  taking  form  in  Brookline.  This  superb  group 
of  buildings,  of  glistening  marble,  in  classic  design,  suggests, 
in  its  unfinished  state,  the  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity. 
From  any  point  of  vantage  in  the  Fens,  in  Brookline,  or  even 
Brigliton,  they  arrest  the  eye,  and  suffer  no  loss  of  dignity  on 
closer  approach.  Any  one  of  the  four  main  buildings  strikes 
the  observer  as  amply  large  to  contain  the  present  School,  and 
it  needs  reflection  on  the  space  requirements  of  modem  labora- 
tory methods  and  original  research  work  to  convince  him  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
remember  that  the  present  building,  occupied  in  1883,  was 
<:onfidently  expected  to  sufl&ce  for  forty  years,  and  yet,  although 
materially  augmented  by  the  Sears  Laboratory  in  1898,  or 
fifteen  years  later,  it  was  stated  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Medical  School  to  be  too  small  for  the  requirements  in  every 
department. 

Work  upon  the  new  buildings  was  begun  last  November, 
but  was  somewhat  delayed  by  the  severe  winter.  As  the 
contract  called  for  their  completion  in  two  years,  they  should 
be  ready  next  summer;  but  they  will  not  be  completed  until 
the  fall  of  1905,  and,  since  the  school  cannot  afford  to  run  two 
establishments  at  the  same  time,  they  will  not  be  entered  until 
the  following  summer.  During  the  past  few  months  the  work 
has  progressed  well,  and  the  exterior  of  the  building  which 
will  contain  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Pharmacology 
has  been  finished,  most  of  the  windows  are  in  place,  the  plumb- 
ing and  the  heating  apparatus  have  been  installed,  and  the 
interior  walls  are  ready  for  plastering.  The  walls  of  the  Surgi- 
•cal,  Bacteriological,  and  Pathological  building  have  been  com- 
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pleted.  One-half  of  the  work  on  the  walls  and  the  iron  framing 
of  the  building  for  the  Department  of  Physiology  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  has  been  done,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
walls  and  the  iron- work  of  the  building  for  the  Department  of 
Histology  and  Embryology  have  been  put  in  place.  The  foun- 
dations and  a  little  of  the  marble  and  iron-work  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  have  been  completed.  Ground  was 
recently  broken  for  the  power-house,  which  will  stand  apart 
from  the  main  group,  and  will  furnish  the  necessary  power  for 
lighting,  heating,  and  the  minor  mechanical  requisites  of  the 
school. 

The  buildings  are  being  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble 
instead  of  limestone  and  brick,  as  was  originally  intended. 
Marble  will  be  employed  in  the  floors  of  the  vestibules,  but  ' 
the  other  floors  will  be  of  hard  pine. 

The  marble  is  not  of  the  best  grade,  so  far  as  concerns 
uniformity  of  color;  but  its  wearing  qualities  are  not  thereby 
impaired.  Had  only  selected  blocks  been  employed,  the  cost 
would  have  been  much  greater;  and,  as  it  is,  the  buildings  are 
more  impressive  than  if  built  of  brick  and  limestone.  The  hot- 
water  system  of  heating  will  be  used,  and  the  buildings  will 
be  lighted  by  both  gas  and  electricity. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  new  Medical  School  to  have  affiliated 
hospitals  near  by,  and  several  institutions  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration has  made  offers  of  adjacent  parts  of  the  large  plot 
of  land  belonging  to  the  University  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  offers. 

Work  on  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  to  be  situated  near  by, 
on  the  comer  of  Francis  and  Binney  Streets,  was  commenced 
last  May,  and  the  building  is  so  well  advanced  that  it  should 
be  finished  by  winter. 

The  Children's  Hospital  will  be  erected  to  the  west  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  the  Infants'  Hospital,  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Morgan  Rotch,  '91,  will  also  be  built  on  part  of  the 
Medical  School  property.  Preliminary  sketches  •  and  plans 
for  both  these  buildings  are  now  being  drawn.  The  project 
for  building  the  new  Brigham  Hospital  in  aflSliation  with  the 
school  on  part  of  this  land  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  owing  to 
renewed  litigation  over  the  will. 
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NOTES. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Df .  George  Shat- 
tuck  Whiteside,  1897,  as  Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Whiteside  succeeded  Dr.  James  S. 
Stone  as  Secretary  in  1901,  and  served  until  September,  1904. 
During  his  incumbency  the  Association  undertook  and  has 
since  continued  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  in  its  present 
form,  and  upon  his  shoulders  fell  the  chief  burden  of  the  edi- 
torial work,  which  he  performed  faithfully  and  efficiently  in 
spite  of  many  other  demands  upon  his  time. 

Dr.  Whiteside  has  gone  to  Portland,  Ore.,  to  accept  a  position 
as  the  assistant  and  partner  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  one  of 
the  leading  surgeons  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  have  also  to  record  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
John  G.  W.  Knowlton  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Knowlton  was  appointed  in  1903,  and  serv^ed  until 
September,  1904. 

Dr.  Knowlton  has  removed  from  Roxbury  to  Exeter,  N.H., 
where  he  has  opened  an  office  at  15  Front  Street.  The  news 
of  his  marriage  is  recorded  on  another  page. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Aug.  25,  1904,  Dr. 
David  Cheever  (1901),  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern,  of  the 
association. 


The  editor  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  tardy  appearance  of  this  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly. The  resignations  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary have  thrown  the  editorial  work  into  untried  and  inex- 
perienced hands,  and  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  delay  has 
resulted. 

Medical  School  Scholarships. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  announces  the  award  of 
scholarships  for  the  present  year  as  follows: — 
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Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship  of  $325  to  W.  A.  Sawjrer 
3M. 

Edward  M.  Baninger  Scholarship  of  $500  divided  as  follows: 
$300  to  R.  T.  Congdon  2M.,  and  $200  to  A.  H.  Crosbie  3M. 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship  of  $250  to  M.  J.  Shaughnessy 
2M. 

Claudius  M.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $250  to  R.  H.  Goldthwaite 
3M. 

Hilton  Scholarship  of  $225  to  J.  P.  Leake  2M. 

Hilton  Scholarship  of  $225  to  C.  W.  Waddell  2M. 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship  of  $200  to  F.  H.  Allen 

2M. 

Edward  Wigglesworth  Scholarship  of  $200  to  C.  S.  Turner 
3M. 

John  Thompson  Taylor  Scholarship  of  $200  to  F.  G.  Bannun 
2M. 

Lucius  F.  Billings  Scholarship  of  $200  to  J.  L.  Huntington 
2M. 

Charles  B.  Porter  Scholarship  of  $200  to  J.  H.  Wyman  3M. 

Eveleth  Scholarship  of  $200  to  D.  Gregg  2M. 

Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship  of  $100  to  G.  S.  Amsden  4M. 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship  of  $100  to  C.  R.  Metcalf 
3M. 

John  Foster  Fund  of  $100  to  P.  A.  Adamian  3M. 

Cotting  Gift  of  $125  to  O.  V.  Wells  3M. 


**The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  Los  An- 
geles, Southern  California. 

There  seems  to  be  no  individual  news  of  the  Harvard  men 
in  the  South-west  for  this  number  of  the  Quarterly;  yet  as 
Harvard  men  are  always  interested  in  the  growth  of  education 
everywhere,  and  especially  of  medical  education  on  a  sound 
basis,  all  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  establishing  of  a  new 
medical  college  known  as  "The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons," in  Los  Angeles. 
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The  faculty  are  all  able  men,  and  they  have  established 
and  propose  to  maintain  a  high  medical  standard. 

"The  school  has  adopted  the  requirements  for  matricula- 
tion as  set  forth  in  Sections  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  of  Article  III. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  of  the  American  Medical 
Colleges,  etc." 

There  is  already  enrolled  a  faculty  of  thirty  professors,, 
associate  professors,  and  assistants. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  college  building  was  laid  this  summer, 
and  the  first  college  year  will  begin  in  October  with  quite  a. 
large  Freshman  Class. 

The  picture  of  the  college  reminds  one  very  strongly  of  the 
old  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the  comer  of  23d 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

We  can  but  wish  for  the  new  college  as  large  a  measure  of 
usefulness  and  success  upon  the  Pacific  coast  as  its  namesake 
had  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Georgb  E.  Abbott,  M.D.,  1872, 

Pasadena. 
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THE  STILLMAN  INFIRMARY. 


The  Stillman  Infinnary  of  Harvard  University,  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  S.  Stillman  of  New  York, 
for  the  use  of  undergraduates  of  Harvard  University  dur- 
ing illness,  has  been  successfully  operated  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  new  contagious  ward,  which  is  at  present  under 
construction,  when  completed  will  be  for  the  use  of  students 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  seek  admission  to  private  hospitals. 
The  members  of  the  Association  will  be  much  interested  in 
the  following  communication  to  the  Crimson  from  Dr.  Marshall 
H.  Bailey,  Medical  Visitor: — 

**The  attention  of  members  of  the  University  is  called  to 
the  new  regulation  for  the  support  of  the  Stillman  Inininary, 
whereby  every  student  who  is  registered  in  a  Cambridge 
department  incurs  thereby  an  infirmary  charge  of  $4,  which 
will  be  included  in  the  first  term-bill,  payable  in  February. 
In  return  for  this  fee  every  student  in  a  Cambridge  depart- 
ment will,  in  case  of  sickness  and  upon  the  order  of  a  physician, 
be  admitted  to  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  where  he  will  be  en- 
titled without  further  charge  to  a  bed  in  a  ward,  board,  and 
ordinary  nursing  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks  in  any 
one  academic  year.  Students  in  the  Boston  departments  of 
the  University  and  unmarried  officers  of  instruction  or  ad- 
ministration may  insure  to  themselves  the  above-named 
benefits  by  paying  the  annual  fee  of  $4  on  the  day  on  which 
the  first  advance  payment  of  tuition  is  due. 

*'An  extra  charge  will  ordinarily  be  made  for  the  use  of 
private  rooms  and  for  special  ntirsing;  but,  in  case  of  necessity, 
these  advantages  will  also  be  available  for  needy  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  Infirmary. 

"Until  the  completion  of  the  isolation  wards,  now  being 
erected,  contagious  diseases  cannot  be  treated  at  the  Infirm- 
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ary;  but  all  cases  of  such  diseases  in  the  Cambridge  depart- 
ments of  the  University  will  be,  as  heretofore,  under  a  super- 
vision which  will  insure  the  necessary  attendance  of  private 
ph3rsicians — ^in  the  case  of  needy  students  of  the  Medical 
Visitor — and  adequate  care." 

Infirmary  Fees, 

Not  later  than  October  10  in  each  academic  year,  any  student 
may  pay  to  the  Bursar  the  sum  of  $4  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Stillman  Infirmary;  and,  on  the  order  of  a  physician^ 
every  student  who  has  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
will  be  given,  in  case  of  sickness,  in  return  for  the  fee,  a  bed  ia 
a  ward,  board,  and  ordinary  nursing  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  weeks  in  any  one  academic  year. 
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LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  serve  as  correspondents  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Quarterly: — 

Arizona. — Dr.  J.  W.  Dudley,  1891,  Gleeson,  Cochise  County. 
Caufornia. — Dr.  P.  K.  Brown,  1893,  161 2  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Abbott,  1872,  Pasadena. 
Cou>RADO. — Dr.  C.  E.  Edson,  1892,  305  McPhee  Building,  Denver. 
Connecticut. — 
Florida. — 

Gborgia. — Dr.  J.  D.  Paige,  1888,  14  W.  Liberty  Street,  Savannah. 
Idaho. — 
Ilunois. — Dr.  J.  A.  Capps,  1895,  100  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  Barnes,  1887,  Decatur. 
Indiana. — Dr.  E.  F.  Hodges,  1877,  2  W.  New  York  Street,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa. — Dr.  P.  W.  Swett,  1894,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Kbntucky. — Dr.  I.  N.  Bloom,  1881,  321  W.  Walnut  Street,  Louisville. 
Maine.— Dr.  A.  S.  Thayer,  1888,  730  Congress  Street,  Portland. 
Maryland. — Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  1895,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more. 
Massachusbtts. — Dr.  Homer  Gage,  1887,  72  Pearl  Street,  Worcester. 

Dr.  J.  Forrest  Bumham,  1901,  239  Broadway,  Law- 
rence. 
Dr.  P.  E.  Truesdale,  1898,  28  N.  Main  Street,  Fall  River. 
Michigan. — Dr.  W.  P.  Manton,  1881,  32  W.  Adams  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Minnesota. — Dr.  C.  F.  Denny,  1882,  485  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri. — Dr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  1886,  423  Altman  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Montana. — Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  1891,  Dillon. 

New  Hampshire. — Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins,   1899,  The  Pembroke,  Man- 
chester. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Brownrigg,  1898,  Nashua. 
New  Jersey.— Dr.  R.  P.  Francis,  1888,  12  Plymouth  Street,  Montclair. 
New  York. — Dr.  J.  H.  Waterman,  1893,  24  W.  50th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
Dr.  T.  B.  Carpenter,  1890,  533  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 
North  Carolina. — Dr.  A.  M.  Ballard,  1868,  Asheville. 
Ohio. — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  1897,  118  Lennox  Building,  Euclid  and  Erie 
Avenues,  Cleveland. 
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OrBgon. — Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker,  1884,  Marquam  Block,  Portland. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Whiteside,  1897,  Marquam  Block,  Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Dr.  P.  J.  Katon,  1888,  131  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Rhode  Island. — Dr.  Donald  Churchill,  1899,  369  Broad  Street,  Provi- 
dence. 

South  Carolina, — 

Tbnnbssbe.— Dr.  W.  A.  Applegate,  1882,  711  i  Market  Street,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Texas.— Dr.  Frederick  Terrell,  1881,  San  Antonio. 

TJ.S.  Army.— Lieutenant  C.  N.  Barney,  M.D.  1895,  Fort   Schuyler,  New 
York  City. 

TJ.S.  Navy.— Surgeon  F.  L.  Pleadwell,  M.D.  1896,  care  of  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

Utah. — 

Vermont.— Dr.  William  T.  Slayton,  1896,  Morrisvillc. 

Virginia. — 

Washington. — 

West  Virginia. — Dr.  R.  McBaird,  1882,  1137  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin. — Dr.  G.  A.  Harlow,  1893,  New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 

Dominion  of  Canada. — 

New  Brunswick.— Dr.  W.  E.  Deinstadt,  1876,  St.  Stephen. 
Newfoundland. — Dr.  R.  H.  Carey,  1866,  Trepassey. 
Nova  Scotia. — Dr.  I.  M.  Lovitt,  1885,  Yarmouth. 
Province  of  Quebec. — 
Province  of  Ontario. — 

Foreign  Countries: — 

Australia. — Dr.  Constant  Bryer,  1879,  Grattan  Street,  Carlton,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


PERSONALS. 


ALABAMA. 


The  Harvard  Club  of  Alabama  was  organized  recently  at  Montgomery, 
with  a  membership  of  fifty. 

ARIZONA. 

Dr.  John  W.  Foss  (1899),  of  Phoenix,  has  returned  from  his   Eastern 
trip. 
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CALIFORNLi. 
San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  (1892)  and  Mrs.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  have  been 
spending  the  summer  in  California.  Dr.  Cabot  has  delivered  a  number 
of  addresses  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  California,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  California,  and  before  the  California  Nurses' 
Alumni  Association.  He  has  been  particularly  interested  in  investigating 
the  cases  of  coccidioidal  granuloma,  thirteen  cas:es  of  which  have  been 
reported  from  California,  and  also  the  report  of  an  epidemic  of  a  peculiar 
mouth  infection,  due  to  a  hitherto  undescribed  bacteria,  which  has  been 
studied  in  detail  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Oliver. 

Dr.  T.  tV.  Huntington  (1876)  has  gone  to  Portland,  Ore.,  to  participate 
in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  entertain  the  Harvard  meji  who  pass  through 
San  Frandsco,-next  summer,  on  their  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A., 
at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  California.  A  notice  of  this 
dinner  will  be  published  in  the  spring  number  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  any  Harvard  men  who  are  to  be  here  will  send  their  names  ta 
Richard  C.  Harrison,  Crossley  Building,  San  Francisco.  The  date  of  the 
dinner  will  be  fixed  later,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  gather  together 
in  San  Francisco  as  many  Harvard  men  from  the  whole  State  as  possible. 

COLORADO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Harvard  Club,  held  at 
Denver,  Dr.  Oscar  J.  Pfeiffer  (1884),  of  Denver,  was  elected  vice-president. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Keniston  (1871)  is  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.> 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Chase  (1901)  is  practising  at  Plainfield. 

Dr.  George  C.  Moore  (1902)  announces  his  removal  from  Groton  School,, 
Mass.,  to  Scotland. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Hodges  (1902),  who  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  T. 
Andrews,  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass.,  Sept.  i,  1904,  has  returned 
from  his  wedding  journey,  and  is  preparing  to  live  at  8  West  New  York 
Street,  next  to  his  office. 

The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  of  the  Middle  West  have  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Indiana  Harvard  Club  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
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in  Indianapolis  early  in  December.    Many  alumni  of  the  Medical  School 
«re  interested,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  attend. 


LOUISIANA. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Weis  (1898)  has  opened  an  office  at  1319  St.  Charles 
Avenue,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Dr.  Augustus  C.  Hamlin  (1855),  of  Bangor,  is  directing  a  systematic 
search  for  tourmalines  at  Mount  Mica,  Paris,  Me. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Webster  (1901)  is  practising  at  12  Pine  Street,  Portland. 
On  June  29,  1904,  he  was  married  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  Miss  Mae  Ella 
Lydston. 

Drs.  F.  P.  Webster  (1901)  and  Thomas  J.  Burrage  (1903)  have  estab- 
iished  in  Portland  a  special  clinic  for  diseases  of  children. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Stubbs  (1902),  of  Augusta,  was  married  April  20,  1904, 
at  Augusta,  to  Miss  Ethelyn  C,  daughter  of  Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  M.C. 

Dr.  Pierce  E.  Somers  (1903),  of  Portland,  has  been  practising  dtuing 
the  past  summer  at  Peak  Island,  Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attlbboro. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Holden  (1883),  of  Attleboro,  has  been  reappointed  medical 
examiner  for  the  Fourth  Bristol  District. 

Boston. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford  (1873)  announces  the  birth  of  twin  sons, 
Edward  Hickling  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Hickling  Bradford,  on  Aug. 
2,  1904. 

.   Dr.  Charles  M.  Green  (1874)  has  been  elected  associate  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  clinical  gynecology  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  John  B.  Swift  (1877)  is  president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton; Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown  (1857),  treasurer;  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer  (1885), 
recording  secretary;  and  Dr.  William  F.  Whitney  (187 1),  corresponding 
secretary. 

Dr.  William  Noyes  (1881)  has  been  teaching  in  the  Medical  School, 
vice  Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane  (1881)  resigned.  Dr.  Lane  is  now  professor  of 
mental  diseases  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Henry  Jackson  (1884)  has  removed  to  380  Marlborough  Street. 
•Office  hour,  2-3.  p.m. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Shea  (1887)  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Boston 
3oard  of  Health. 
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Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson  (1889)  is  chief  medical  examiner  for  Boston 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  J.  Bergen  Ogden  (1893),  who  has  been  the  director  of  a  clinical 
laboratory  in  New  York  City  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resumed  prac- 
tice in  Boston,  and  has  opened  an  office  and  clinical  laboratory  at  Warren 
Chambers,  419  Boylston  Street. 

Dr.  C.  Morton  Smith  (1894)  has  removed  to  437  Marlborough  Street 
(near  Massachusetts  Avenue).     Office  Hours  2-4  p.m. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Robey,  Jr.  (1895),  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
clinical  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  John  P.  Treanor  (1895)  has  removed  to  5  Howes  Street,  Dorchester. 

Dr.  Franklin  W.  White  (1895)  removed  for  the  summer  months  to 
"The  Boylston,"  Marblehead  Neck.     Office  Hours  1-3  p.m. 

Dr.  Francis  Parkman  Denny  (1895)  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
chnical  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Young  (1896)  has  removed  to  434  Marlborough  Street. 

Dr.  Edmund  Wright  Clapp  (1898)  and  Miss  Alice  Howland  Bearse  were 
married  Sept.  14,  1904. 

Dr.  Louis  G.  Mead  (1900)  is  practising  at  259  Beacon  Street. 

Drs.  J.  D.  Barney  (1904),  F.  C.  Kidner  (1904),  R.  J.  Graves  (1903),  and 
G.  O.  Clark  (1903)  are  house  officers  on  the  surgical  side  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  Drs.  J.  B.  Hawes  (1903)  and  H.  N.  Boutwell 
(1903)  are  on  the  medical  side. 

Drs.  K.  S.  Barnes  (1903)  and  L.  G.  Beeley  (1904)  are  house  officers  on 
the  medical  side  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Drs.  H.  B.  Smith  (1903)  and 
G.  P.  Howe  (1904)  are  on  the  surgical  side. 

Dr.  Leo  V.  Friedman  (1900)  has  removed  to  416  Marlborough  Street. 
Office  Hours  2-3  p.m.  and  by  appointment. 

Dr.  L.  Arkin  (1901)  has  been  house  officer  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
since  November,  1903. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Lee  (1904)  is  a  surgical  house  officer  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Kennedy  (1901)  announces  his  marriage  to  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Karick  Kilbourne  on  Thursday,  Oct.   20,   1904,  at  Boston.     Dr. 
Kennedy's    address    after    November    15   will    be    2709    Boulevard    F,    - 
Denver,  Col. 

Dr.  Le  Roi  Goddard  Crandon  (1898)  and  Miss  Anne  Maude  Lawton 
were  married  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  190^,  at  St.  John,  N.B. 
Dr.  Crandon  is  third  assistant  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, and  is  practising  in  Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Jouett  (1899)  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  Emily  Prior 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  28,  1904,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Chelsea. 

Dr.  Ralph  Putnam  (1901)  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bell  Mitchell  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1904,  at  Chelsea,  Mass.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  will 
live  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  where  Dr.  Putnam  has  practised  since  his 
graduation. 

Fall  River. 

Dr.  George  S.  Eddy  (1866)  has  been  touring  the  South  and  West  during 
April  and  May. 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Gordon  (1884)  was  in  charge  of  the  musical  programme 
for  "Ladies'  Night *'  given  by  the  Fall  River  Harvard  Club  recently. 

Dr.  George  S.  Richards  (1886)  has  recently  completed  his  book  on 
"Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  for  the  General  Practitioner."  The  re- 
views of  this  work  have  been  very  creditable  to  its  author. 

Dr.  Arthur  I.  Connell  (1891)  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee. 

Lawrence. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Carle  ton  (1867)  has  m^ide  an  uninterrupted  recovery  after 
appendectomy,  following  an  acute  attack. 

Dr.  Octavius  T.  Howe  (1877)  has  made  a  generous  donation  to  the  Law- 
rence General  Hospital  for  the  purchase  of  instruments. 

Dr.  Kraiik  B.  Flanders  (1878)  holds  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Kennedy  (1883)  is  one  of  the  local  examiners  for  the 
John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Manahan  (1894)  and  Dr.  Gustave  E.  Kiuth  (1901) 
have  recently  entertained  the  Lawrence  Medical  Club,  and  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Flanders  (1878)  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Extra -uterine  Pregnancy, 
with  Report  of  a  Case." 

The  first  Harvard  man  in  Lawrence  to  use  an  automobile  in  his  practice 
is  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Manahan  (1894). 

Dr.  George  B.  Sargent  (1894)  has  been  fully  restored  to  health  after  an 
appendectomy. 

Dr.'  Edwin  B.  Forbes  (1897)  has  been  visiting  bis  parents  in  this  city 
Dr.  Forbes  is  located  in  the  Whitney  Building,  Grand  Circus  Park,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dr.  Victor  A.  Reed  (1897)  has  just  been  elected  first  lieutenant  of  the 
newly  formed  military  company  in  this  city,  Company  L,  Eighth  Regi- 
ment, Second  Brigade,  M.V.M. 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  McAllister  (1898)  has  been  elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Essex  North  District  M.  M.  S. 

Dr.  J.  Joseph  Bartley  (1901)  has  removed  his  office  to  457  Essex  Street, 
Slater  Building. 

Dr.  Gustave  E.  Kurth  (1901)  has  been  appointed  medical  examiner  for 
the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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Dr.  J.  Forrest  Bumliain  (1901)  bas  removied  to  239  Broadway. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Lang  (1902),  haviDg  finished  his  tcnn  as  house  physidsa 
at  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital,  has  opened  an  office  in  Boston. 

Dr.  John  B.  Bain  (1902)  has  purchased  the  Winslow  estate,  348  Haver- 
liill  Street,  and  opened  his  office  there.  Dr.  Bain  has  recently  completed 
Jiis  house  service  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

LOWKLL. 

Dr.  Leonard  Huntress  (1870)  is  on  the  Lowell  Board  of  Health. 

Mbdford. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Pleetford  Sise  (1901)  was  married  to  Miss  Blinor  Stan- 
wood  on  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  1904,  at  Medford,  Mass.,  where  Dr.  Sise  has 
•established  a  practice. 

Mblrosb. 

Dr.  Forrest  F.  Pike  (1896)  has  opened  an  office  at  85  Wyoming  Avenue. 

NBWTONVnxB. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Rollins  (1902)  has  removed  to  391  Walnut  Street,  New- 
tonville. 

North  Adams. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradley  (1902),  having  finished  his  service  at  the  Lying- 
in- Hospital,  New  York  City,  has  opened  an  office  at  the  "New  Kim- 
ball," North  Adams. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradley  (1902),  who  has  removed  to  74  Summer  Street, 
^sited  friends  in  Boston  during  September. 

Salbm. 
Dr.  Edward  R.  FUnt  (1903)  has  removed  to  i  HoDy  Street,  Salem. 

Waltham. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Whitford  (1897)  has  opened  an  office  at  98  Maple  Street, 
Waltham. 

Watbrtown. 

Dr.  Vivian  Daniel  (1896)  was  married  to  Miss  Mabel  Baton  Priest  (Rad- 
clifTe,  1900)  June  i,  at  St.  John's  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiux^  in  Water- 
town. 

Wbst  Nbwton. 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Jack  (1899)  and  Miss  Mayme  A.  C.  Harvey,  of  Denver, 
^ere  married  Sept.  14,  1904. 
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WORCBSTER. 

Dr.  Homer  Gage  (1887)  gave  an  address  in  June  last  at  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  training  school  connected  with  the  Clinton  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Seelye  (1899)  was  married  in  June  last  to  Miss  Barrows  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  on  William  Street, 
Worcester.     His  office  continues  to  be  at  49  Pearl  Street. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rose  (1900)  has  removed  his  office  to  No.  9  Elm  Street. 

Dr.  Merrick  Lincoln  (1900)  has  recently  announced  his  engagement  to 
Miss  Ethel  B^rtlett.  of  Worcester. 

An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  children's  ward  of  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital has  caused  the  ward  to  be  dosed  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  has 
emphasized  anew  the  necessity  of  newer  and  better  arranged  accommoda- 
tions for  children. 

The  additions  to  the  Worcester  City  Hospital  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  ready  for  use  within  a  few  days.  The  capacity  of  the 
hospital  is  increased  to  225  beds,  newer  and  better  accommodations  are 
provided  for  the  medical  house  officers,  a  new  isolation  ward  and  new 
out-patient  building  have  been  provided,  as  well  as  a  chapel,  morgue, 
and  a  large  and  finely  equipped  pathological  laboratory. 

MEXICO. 

Dr.  Walter  Keate  (1898)  is  physician  and  siu-geon  for  the  Copper  Queen 
Company  at  Nacozari,  Sonora. 

MICHIGAN. 
Detroit. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Manton  (1881)  has  returned  to  the  city,  having  spent  a  most 
refreshing  vacation  at  Pleasant  Island  Camps. 

Dr.  Manton  was  elected  permanent  secretary  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Gy- 
necological Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting. 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Forbes  (1897)  is  "located  in  the  Whitney  Building,  Grand 
Circus  Park. 

Dr.  Oscar  Edward  Fischer  (1898)  was  married  to  Miss  Irma  Hadzsits, 
of  this  city,  September  i. 

Dr.  William  E.  Blodgett  (1900)  has  opened  an  office  at  312  Washington 
Arcade. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dr.  Arthur  Teall  Mann  (1896)  was  married  on  March  7  to  Miss  Winona 
B.  Orff  at  Minneapolis. 

There  are  several  Harvard  men  scattered  throughout  this  section  of  the 
country.  During  the  recent  tornado  of  August  20  every  member  of  the 
Association  was  under  cover,  and  none  were  hurt,  so  far  as  we  have  heard. 
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Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  there  are  no  Harvard  men  in  practice  here 
who  do  not  stand  well  professionally,  and  many  are  in  the  front  rank. 


MISSOLm. 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Sidney  I.  Schwab  (1896)  is  professor  of  neurology  in  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, Medical  Department.     Oflfice,  Vanol  Building. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Allison  (1901)  is  practising  in  St.  I^uis.  He  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Martha  Parsons  Hospital. 
Office,  45  Linmar  Building. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Jones  (1901)  is  instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery  in  St.  Louis 
University,  Medical  Department,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  St.  John's  Hospital.     Office,  45  Linmar  Building. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
-  Exeter. 

Dr.  John  G.  W.  Knowlton  (1900)  and  Miss  Harriet  McCartcr  were  mar- 
ried Oct.  19,  1904,  in  Haddon  Hall,  Boston.  Dr.  Knowlton  has  opened 
an  office  at  16  Front  Street. 

Manchester. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Surgical  Club,  held  at  the 
Appledore  House,  Isles  of  Shoals,  September  i,  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Robinson 
(1886)  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Papers  were  read 
by  Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins  (1899)  and  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Smith  (1886)  of 
Nashua. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Crosby  (1899)  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "Sub-phrenic  Ab- 
scess." 

Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins  (1899)  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester Medical  Society  vice  Dr.  A.  F.  WTieat  (1893),  resigned. 

Dr,  David  W.  Parker  (1903)  has  opened  an  office  at  961  Elm  Street, 
Dr.  Parker  was  married  July  6,  1904,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Hall,  daughter  of 
Clark  B.  Hall,  of  Manchester. 

NEW   YORK. 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter  (1856)  has  removed  to  949  Broadway.  Consul- 
tation by  appointment  only. 

Dr.  Edgar  Ormsby  Mitchell  (1892)  was  married  on  April  4  to  Miss  Elsie 
Babcock  Griggs  in  New  York  City. 
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OHIO. 
Cl..BVBI«AND. 

Dr.  D.  P,  Allen  (1880)  has  just  returned  from  three  months  abroad, 
having  taken  the  North  Cape  trip  and  a  few  weeks  in  Russia. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Gushing  (1888)  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Smith  (1893)  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  visited 
Cambridge  during  the  commencement  exercises. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs  (1897)  has  taken  a  residence  at  135  Ingleside  Avenue. 
He  announces  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Moorehouse  (1897)  has  been  made  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Sanford  (1900)  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Tuber- 
cular Dispensary  of  Western  Reserve  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Eliot  Alden  (1901)  has  been  appointed  visiting  surgeon  to  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Feiss  (1902)  has  opened  an  office  at  418  Lennox  Building. 
He  is  devoting  himself  to  orthopedic  surgery.     Residence,  Lake  Avenue. 


OREGON. 
Portland. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Tucker  (1884)  has  returned  from  his  vacation  in  Eastern 
Oregon  in  time  to  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Surgical  Shock"  before 
the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Carll  (1885),  of  Oregon  City,  has  returned  from  the  summer, 
manoeuvres  of  the  militia  at  American  Lake. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Goray  (1891)  has  an  office  in  the  Oregonian  Building. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Whiteside  (1897)  has  removed  from  Boston  to  Portland,  where 
he  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Marquam  Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Maurice  Ostheimer  (1894)  has  been  appointed  assistant  medical 
inspector  on  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health,  being  selected  from  some 
four  hundred  applicants  for  the  civil  service  examination.  He  is  also 
assistant  visiting  physician  to  the  Children's  Ward,  University  Hospital. 

Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Percival  J.  Eaton  (1888)  was  elected  to  membership  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society. 
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Dr.  David  Silver  (1899)  has  recently  been  appointed  orthopedic  sur- 
geon  to  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital.  He  will  read  at  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  which  meets  here, 
a  paper  entitled  "Modem  Methods  for  Combating  Deformities  in  Spinal 
•Caries." 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Apponaug.  * 

Dr.  Harry  T.  Handy  (1897)  has  opened  an  office  in  Apponaug. 

Pawtuckbt. 

Dr.  George  M.  Crowell  (1899)  has  removed  from  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  to 
New  Canaan,  N.H. 

Providence. 

The  most  successful  meeting  as  yet  held  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode 
Island  took  place  at  the  bniversity  Club  House  in  Providence  recently. 
During  the  dinner  the  secretary  read  an  interesting  letter  from  the  senior 
member  of  the  club,  the  second  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  college.  Dr. 
E.  L.  Cunningham  (1829),  of  Newport,  whose  health  the  club  drank 
standing,  with  the  hope  that  this  established  custom  of  the  club  may  long 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  deUghtf ul  features  of  the  annual  gathering. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Morrison  (1882)  has  returned  from  a  two  months'  automobile 
trip  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Davenport  (1887)  has  retiuned  from  his  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

Dr.  Donald  Churchill  (1898)  and  Miss  Harriet  Boss  Pearce  were  married 
at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1904. 

Dr.  George  W.  Gardner  (1900)  and  Miss  Jessie  Loring  Barker,  of  Provi- 
^dence,  were  married  April  7,  1904. 

Dr.  George  Madison  (1900)  has  returned  from  abroad,  and  is  on  the  sur- 
gical staff  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  John  B.  Ferguson  (1902)  has  been  made  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Dr.  William  Buffum  (1902)  is  a  resident  physician  at  the  Providence 
Lying-in  Hospital. 

The  following  papers  have  recently  been  presented  before  the  Provi- 
dence Medical  Association:  "Why  did  he  Die?"  by  Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarts 
(1879);  "Hospital  Dietary,"  by  Dr.  John  M.  Peters  (1887);  "Extra-uterine 
Pregnancy,"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  O'Connell  (1901);  "Saline  Infusion,"  by  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Ober  (1901). 

The  following  papers  have  recently  been  presented  before  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society:  "Some  Phases  in  Medico-sociology,"  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
White  (1877);  "Tumors  of  the  Bladder,"  by  Dr.  Herbert  Terry  (1880); 
"The  Harmfulness  of  Over-eating,"  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Morrison  (1882);  "The 
Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded,"  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Gleason  (1886);  "Colica  Mucosa 
-and  its  Treatment,"  by  Dr.  J.  L  Wheaton  {1895). 
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The  following  are  now  serWng  as  house  officers  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital:  Drs.  Albert  A.  Barrows  (1902),  Roland  Hammond  (1902),. 
Elmer  W.  Barron  (1903),  George  T.  Spicer  (1903),  James  P.  Lewis  (1904)^ 
W.  C.  Woodward  (1904),  W.  T.  Wooley  (1904). 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  O.  H.  Marion  (1878)  is  surgeon-general  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  militia. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Yost  (1898)  is  still  stationed  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  is  doing  medical  work  in  connection  with  the  Department  Headquar- 
ters of  the  army. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Surgeon  Stephen  D.  Brooks  (1882)  is  now  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.M. 

Surgeon  A.  Farenholt  (1893),  who  has  been  connected  with  the  navy 
for  many  years,  has  just  left  his  station  at  San  Francisco  for  a  long  cruise 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Assistant  Surgeon  C.  E.  Ryder  (1898)  is  the  medical  officer  on  the  United 
States  battleship  "Missouri." 

Assistant  Surgeon  James  L.  Belknap  (1902)  is  stationed  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WASHINGTON. 
Sbattlb. 

Dr.  Kenelm  Winslow  (1891)  read  a  paper  on  "The  Clean  Milk  Problem'*^ 
before  the  Washington  State  Medical  Association  in  July,  1904.  Dr. 
Winslow  is  secretary  of  the  "Laboratory  Committee"  of  the  County  Medi- 
cal Society. 
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1849.  Dr.  Alonzo  Carter  Webber,  of  Cambridge,  died  at  the  summer 
home  of  his  son,  Dr.  George  A.  Webber,  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Aug. 
5,  1904.  Dr.  Webber  was  seventy-eight  years  old  and  a  native  of  Boston. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Four  years  ago  he  rounded  out  fifty  years  of  practice  in  Cambridge,  and 
retired.  He  was  formerly  with  Drs.  Wyman  and  Wellington,  and  was 
the  last  of  the  three  to  die.  He  leaves  four  sons, — Dr.  F.  O.  Webber,  of 
Cambridge,  Dr.  F.  W.  Webber,  of  Newton,  Dr.  G.  A.  Webber,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Arthur  B.  Webber,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ashfield,  Mass. 

x86i.  Dr.  William  C.  Flowers,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  Oct.  20, 
1904,  after  a  lingering  illness,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  daughters. 

William  Caldwell  Flowers  was  formerly  one  of  the  best-known  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  Cambridge.  He  was  bom  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  Oct. 
I5>  1832,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
that  place.  He  began  his  study  of  medicine  under  old  Dr.  Parker  of  that 
dty,  a  physician  of  wide  repute.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1858  to  finish  his 
medical  education,  entering  Harvard  Medical  School  the  same  year  and 
graduating  with  the  class  of  i860.  In  1862  Dr.  Flowers  entered  the 
United  States  service  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  at  Boston,  and  he  served 
for  eleven  years.  His  work  was  entirely  in  the  hospital  service,  and  his 
time  was  divided  between  Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,  Lovell  General 
in  Rhode  Island,  Fort  Calvary,  Texas,  Monks'  Comer,  S.C,  and  the  Au- 
gusta (Ga.)  arsenal.  He  was  stationed  at  the  last-named  place  for  seven 
years. 

He  came  to  Cambridge  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  practised  at  the  comer 
of  Austin  and  Columbia  Streets  for  many  years.  In  1885  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  practice  on  account  of  illness,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
almost  totally  blind.  In  the  early  sixties  he  married  Miss  Leocardia  Bragg, 
of  Boston,  formerly  of  New  York.  Of  this  union  there  were  two  children. 
Dr.  Flowers  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  the 
Middlesex  Medical  Association.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Athol  Lodge 
of  Masons  in  Halifax. 

i86a.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  home  in  Newton,  Oct 
22,  1904. 

Dr.  Samuel  Warren  Abbott  was  bom  in  Wobum,  June  12,  1837.  He 
attended  Brown  University,  and  was  graduated  from  its  academic  depart- 
ment with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1858.  He  soon  entered  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  four  years  later  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
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M.D.  He  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy  from  1861 
to  1864,  seeing  battle  service  on  the  monitor  "Catskill."  He  resigned 
from  the  navy  in  1864,  only  to  continue  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  First 
Massachusetts  Cavalry  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

From  1865  to  1869  Dr.  Abbott  practised  his  profession  in  Wobum. 
I^ter  he  practised  in  Wakefield.  He  was  coroner  of  Middlesex  County 
from  1872  to  1877,  and  was  medical  examiner  for  this  same  county  from 
1877  to  1884. 

In  1886  Dr.  Abbott  was  elected  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  here  he  found  duties  which  were  very  congenial.  He  held  the  confi- 
<lence  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  was  secretary  at  the  time 
of  his  sudden  death. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  th^ 
American  PubHc  Health  Association,  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  monographs  have  been  written  by  him  on  medical  subjects,  and 
he  wrote  a  noted  book  on  "The  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public 
Hygiene  and  State  Medicine  in  the  United  States." 

Until  1902  he  resided  at  Wakefield,  but  for  the  past  two  years  at  New- 
ton Centre.     His  office  was  in  the  State  House. 

Modest  about  his  attainments  and  never  seeking  publicity,  Dr.  Abbott 
was  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  most  careful  statisticians  in  medical 
matters  in  this  country. 

His  State  reports  have  been  regarded  as  models,  and  their  style  h^is 
been  copied  in  many  other  States.  He  was  an  exceedingly  scholarly  man 
and  an  authority  on  public  hygiene.  He  had  the  respect  of  the  entire 
medical  profession  of  the  State. 

1863.  Dr.  C.  £.  Vaughan  died  of  heart  disease  after  a  brief  illness  at 
his  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on  June  24,  1904.  He  was  bom  in  Hal- 
lowell,  Me.,  Aug.  24,  1835.  His  grandfather,  Charles  Vaughn,  received 
from  his  father,  Samuel  Vaughn,  a  merchant  of  London,  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  settled  there.  The  town  of  Hallowell  now 
occupies  the  place,  taking  its  name  from  his  grandfather's  mother,  who 
was  a  cousin  of  Admiral  Hallowell  of  the  English  navy.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  Cambridge,  he  attended  the  Hopkins  Classical  and 
Cambridge  High  Schools,  where  he  completed  his  fitting  for  college.  After 
graduation,  in  the  spring  of  1857  he  entered  a  shipping  office  in  New  York 
City,  but  in  1858  was  obliged  by  weakness  of  the  eyes  to  relinquish  busi- 
ness. In  March,  1859,  he  joined  the  Cambridge  Scientific  School  as  a 
student  of  anatomy,  and  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  Jie  entered  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  graduating  and  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1863. 
From  April,  1862,  to  April,  1863,  he  served  as  one  of  the  house  physicians 
at  the  MassaC^husetts  General  Hospital. 

April  15,  1863,  he  received  an  appointment  as  acting  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  navy,  and  served  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  in 
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the  West  till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  On  his  return  home  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and  continued  in  practice 
until  March,  1895,  when  he  removed  his  residence  to  Santa  Barbara,  CaL, 
where  he  remained,  practising  his  profession  from  time  to  time.  On 
March  2,  1895,  his  classmates  gave  him  a  complimentary  dinner  in  Boston 
prior  to  his  leaving  for  California. 

In  connection  with  his  medical  practice  he  devoted  himself  to  chari- 
table and  benevolent  work.  He  was  among  those  interested  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  and  from  1886  was  one  of  its 
visiting  physicians  who  were  the  first  to  take  charge  of  patients  in  the 
free  hospital  which  was  superseded  by  the  Cambridge  Hospital.  He  was 
also  visiting  physician  and  a  director  of  the  Avon  Place  Home  for  Little 
Children,  and  did  much  service  for  the  Cambridge  Dispensary.  He  was 
interested  in  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cambridge  and  a  director  of  that 
society. 

In  April,  1877,  he  was  elected  an  overseer  of  the  poor  of  Cambridge, 
and  remained  on  the  board  until  he  changed  his  residence. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  one  of  its 
councillors  and  vice-president,  a  member  of  the  South  District  Medical 
Society,  the  Boston  Medical  Observation  Society,  the  Cambridge  Medical 
Improvement  Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  Boston  Medical  Library  Association,  Boston 
Medical  Benevolent  Society,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  and  the  Southern  California  Medical  Society.  He  wrote 
articles  for  various  medical  magazines  and  societies,  of  which  no  list  has 
been  preserved. 

He  was  married  April  23,  1866,  to  Elizabeth  F.  Wells.  She  died  Dec. 
i3»  1883.  He  was  married  Oct.  11,  1894,  at  Brookline,  to  Alice  Carter, 
who  survives  him. 

1866.  Dr.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  Brack,  medical  examiner  for  the 
Second  Hampden  District,  died  in  Springfield,  June  26.  He  was  bom 
in  Vienna,  N.Y.,  July  29,  1844,  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of 
Edward  Breck,  of  Lancaster,  Eng.,  who  settled  in  Dorchester  in  1635. 
His  great-great-grandfather  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1742,  and  be- 
came a  physician  of  prominence  in  Western  Massachusetts.  His  father. 
Dr.  W,  G.  Breck,  was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1854. 
Theodore  F.  Breck  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  at  Williston 
Seminary.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Medical  School  in  1866,  and  went 
abroad  to  study  in  the  hospitals  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  served  for  some  months  in  the  Civil  War  as  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  United  Staites  army.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  1869 
he  began  his  regular  practice  in  Springfield,  which  he  continued  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Since  1870  he  had  been  surgeon  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad,  since  1877  medical  examiner  for  the  second  district  of 
Hampden  County;  and  he  had  just  resigned  from  the  active  staff  of  the 
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Springfield  Hospital,  after  a  service  of  twenty  years.  He  belonged  to  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Medico-legal  Society, 
the  National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  the  Hampden  District 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1888-89,  and  the  Springfield 
Medical  Club.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  a  member  and  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Nayasset  Club,  was  a  director  of  the  Chapin  Bank,  and  was  at 
one  time  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr. 
Breck  was  married,  April  18,  1872,  to  Miss  H.  Cordelia  Townsend,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Elmer  Townsend,  of  Boston.  She  survives  him  with  one 
son  and  one  daughter. 

1867.  Dr.  Edward  Henry  Hill  died  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  July  17,  1904. 
He  was  born  at  Harrison,  iMe.,  May  7,  1844;  was  educated  at  Bridgton 
Academy,  Maine  Central  institute,  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  Scliool  in  1867.  In  1888  he  founded  the  Maine 
Central  General  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association,  president  of  the  Androscog- 
gin Medical  Association,  and  a  Freemason.  In  1872  he  married  Charlotte 
C.   Thompson,  of  Lewiston,  who  survives  with  two  daughters. 

X867.  Dr.  Henry  Tuck,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  died  in  New  York,  September  2.  Bom  in  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  in  1842,  of  old  New  England  stock,  Dr.  Tuck  received  a  classical 
education  at  Harvard  University  and  studied  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  serving  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  began  his  practice  in  Boston  in  1867.  He  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1878  and  vice- 
president  in  1885.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Emma  R. 
Beers,  whom  he  married  in  1873.  Two  years  ago  he  married  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hammond. 

1869.  Dr.  George  Henry  Fales,  an  old  and  respected  citizen  of  East 
Boston,  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  August  8.  Dr.  Fales  was  bom 'in 
Boston,  Feb.  26,  1842,  being  the  son  of  Joseph  J.  and  Caroline  L.  Fales. 
He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated with  high  honors,  and  received  the  Franklin  Medal.  It  was  his 
desire  to  enter  college  immediately;  but  this  was  prevented  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  he  was  unable  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard. 
His  health  then  began  to  improve,  and  he  passed  the  examinations  for 
advanced  standing,  and  was  permitted  to  join  the  Sophomore  Class  at 
Harvard.  From  the  latter  place  he  was  graduated  in  1864  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  For  eight  months  after  leaving  Harvard  he  taught  school 
at  Newport,  and  then-  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  received 
there  the  degree  of  M.D.  Continued  ill  health  prevented  him  all  through 
life  from  active  participation  in  his  profession. 

1888.  Dr.  Joseph  Rutter  Draper,  a  prominent  physician  of  Westford, 
died  at  his  home,  Oct.,  30,  1904,  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  Draper,  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War  and  a  South  Boston 
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physician  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  bom  in  Dedham  in  1862,  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  '81,  Williams,  '85  (^ta  Psi), 
and  Harvard  Medical  School,  '88.  He  practised  in  South  Boston,  was 
assistant  in  Carney  Hospital,  and  district  dispensary  physician  until 
1899,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Westford.  He  was  activdy  interested 
in  the  Massachusetts  and  Middlesex  Medical  Societies,  the  I.  O.  O  F., 
the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  kindred  organizations,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
J.  V.  Fletcher  library.     He  leaves  a  'widow,  a  son  and  daughter. 

X893.  Dr.  WendeU  C.  Boyd  died  at  Linneus,  Me.,  Aug.  3,  1904, 
Dr.  Boyd  was  bom  at  Linneus  thirty-four  years  ago.  He  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  the  class  of  1893,  and  at  once  en- 
tered into  practice  with  his  father,  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  quickly  meeting  with 
success.  He  possessed  a  large  fund  of  personal  magnetism  and  profes- 
sional tact,  which  made  his  presence  acceptable  in  the  sick-room ;  and  in 
his  early  demise  he  leaves  a  great  number  of  friends.  He  was  twice 
elected  and  served  two  terms  in  the  Maine  legislature. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Soon  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis developed,  and  after  a  vigorous  fight  of  over  a  year  his  death  quietly 
came.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child. 

X904.  Dr.  Frederick  K.  Karshall  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  at 
Melrose,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1904.  After  graduation  last  June  he  entered 
the  summer  school,  and  took  examination  to  become  a  home  officer 
in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON,  MASS. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Annual  Announcement 
(1903-1904). 

FACULTY* 

CHARLKS   W.  ELIOT.  A.M.,  LL.n..  President. 

WILLIAM    L.  RICHARDSON.  xM.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
HENRY    P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Geoi^e  Higginson  Professor  of  PhysWogy. 
CLARENCE  J.  BLAKE,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Otology. 

I.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D..  LL.D..  Hon.  F.R.C.S..  Moscley  Professor  of  Suigeiy. 
RECJINALD    H.  FITZ,  M.D.,  Herscy  Professor  of  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Phyac. 
THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D.  LL.D.,  Pa  rkman  Professor  of  A  naiomy. 
JOHN    H.   McCOLLOM.  M.D.  Assistant  Profrssor  of  Contagious  Diseases. 
JAMES   J.  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  ChcmUtrv. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
EDWARD   H.  BRADFORD,  xM.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
CHARLES   A.  BRACKETT.  D  M.D  ,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 
FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
THOMAS   MORCJAN   ROTCH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pedutrics. 
EUGENE  H.  SMITH,   D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Meclianicai  Dentistry  and  Onhodontu,  and 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Sdiool. 
WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY,  M.D..  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
CHARLES  S.  M 1  NOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embryology. 
MAURICE   H.  RICHARDSON    M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Cltnical  Gynecologr, 

and  Secretary  of  the  Facultv  of  Medicine. 
EDWARD   C.  BRIGGS,  M  D  ,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medial  and  Theta- 

peuiics. 
WILLIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 
HERBERT   L.  BURRELL.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
MYLES   STANDISH,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
HAROLD  C.  BRNST,  M.D., Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES   HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
JOHN  T.  BOW  EN.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
GEORGE  G.  SEARS.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
THEOBALD   SMITH.  M.D.,  George  Fabyan  Professor  ol  Comparative  Pathology. 
FRANZ   PFAFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
WILLIAM   T.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Phvsiology. 
FRANK    B.  MALLORY.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
EDWARD    H.  NICHOLS.  M.D. ,  Assistant  ProlesRor  of  Surgical  Pathology. 
WALTER    B.  CANNON.  M.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JOHN   WARREN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS.  AND  ASSISTANTS.* 

EDWARD  COWLES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
SAMUEL   H.  DURGIN,   .M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Hvgiene. 
HENKY   H.  a.  BEACH,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE    W.  GAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
ABNER   POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 

•Arranged  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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ELBRIDGE  G.  CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS  A.  DbBLOIS.  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIOT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery 

JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Uryngology. 

CHARLES  F.  WiTHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

SAMUEL  J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

GEORGE  H.   MONKS,   M.D..  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

FRANCIS  S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

FRANCIS   B.  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgtry. 

PHILIP  COOMBS  KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  SystMB. 

HERMAN  F.  VICKERY.  M.D.,  Tnstnictor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr.,  M.f).,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

ROHKRT  W.  LOVEIT,  MD,  AssUunt  in  Orthopedics. 

JOHN  C.  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  NOYES,  M.D  .  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ELLlOTr  G.  BRACKEIT,  M.D  .  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D..  AasUUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 

FREDERIC  C.  COBK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Laryngology. 

EDWIN  E.  JACK.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES  O.   JORDAN,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORNDIKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

JOEL   E.  GOLDTHWATT,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JAMES  G.  MUMFORD,  M.D..  Ini^tructor  in  Sui^ery. 

MALCOLM  STOKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

SAMUEL  S.  MAXWELL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   A.  BROOKS,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   E.  FAULKNER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

ELISHA  FLAGG,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

iAMES  M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Ph.D  ,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicme. 
roWARD  A.  LOTHROP,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
JOHN  L.  MORSE.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS.  M.D.,  AssUtantin  Ophthalmology. 
FRANKLIN  G.  BALCH.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
EUGENE  A.  CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 
JOHN  DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
FRED  B.  LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  .Surgery. 
CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  lostnictor in  SntKery. 
EDWARD  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
GEORGE  W.  W.  BREWSTER,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
ROCKWELL  A.  COFFIN,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Uryngology. 
JOHN   M.  CONNOLLY,   M.D.,  AssisUnt  In  Chemistry. 
PHILIP  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Otology. 
HENRY   H.  HASKELL,  M.D..  AssisUnt  in  Ophthalmology. 
HENRY  F.   HEWES,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Clinical  ChemisCiy. 
HIBBERT  W.  HILU  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
CALVIN  G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Bacteriology. 
C.  MORTON  SMITH.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  .^iyphilis. 
CHARLES  J.  WHITE,  M  D.,  Instructorin  Dernjatology. 

FRAHK4/(N.  W    WHITE,  ^M.D.,  AesUt;tnt  in-^he  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyiic. 
JAMES   H.   WRIGHT.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
ERNEST  A.   CODMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
FRANCIS  P.   DENNY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

WILLIAM   H.  ROBEY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  As«isUntin  Bacteriology  and  in  ainlcal  Medicine. 
GEORGE  S.  C.   BADGER.  M.D..  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physi& 
EDMUND  W.  CLAP,  M  D.,  AssisUnt  in  Ophthalmology. 
ROBERT  B.   GREENOUGH.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
DANIEL   F.  JONES,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 

HARRIS  P.  MOSHKR.  M.D.,  AuisUnt  in  Anatomv.  and  in  Larynology. 
FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL.  M.D..  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  AssisUnt  in  Gynecology. 
HENRY   J.  PERRY,  M.D.,  AssinUntin  Bacteriology 
WILLIAM   H.  SMITH.  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
ERNEST   B    YOUNG,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 
CHARLES  .S.  BUTLER.  M.D.,  Assi.<«unt  in  Anatomy. 
JAMES  C.  DONOGHUE.  M  D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 
HENRY  O.  MARCY.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
FRED   M    SPALDING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
HOWARD  T.  SWAIN.  M.D,  AssisUnt  in  Obstetrics. 
LE  ROI   G.  CRANDON,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  in  Surgery. 
LINCOLN   DAVIS.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
ROBERT  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Instructorin  Physiological  Chemistry. 
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EUGENE  E.  EVERETT.  M.D.,  AMtttantin  Bacteriolocj. 
MAYNARD  LADD,  M.D.,  AMisttntin  Pedutrics. 
•GEORGE  B.  MAGRATH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

iOSEPH  H.  PRATT,  M.b.,  AssisUnt  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic 
»AV1D   H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 
HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
LEO  V.  FRIEDMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
CARL  L.  ALSREKG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
JOHN  L    RREMER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
CHARLES  H.  DUNN,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

•CLARENCE  W    KRENE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Neuropathology  and  in  Pathology. 
EDWIN   A.  LOCKE.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clmical  Medicine. 
RICHARD  G.  WADSWORTH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
MAURICE  P.  O.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
WALIER   K.  BRINCKERHOFF,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
DAVID  CHEEVER.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS.  M.D..  Assistant  m  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRED  T.  MURPHY.  M.D..  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
DAVID   D.  SCAWELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  m  Anatomy. 
ELMER   E.  SOU  r HARD,  M.D  ,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 
ERNEST  E.  TYZZEK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
SAMUEL   ROBINSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
JAMES  R.  TOR  BERT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

AUSTIN   TEACHING   FELLOWS. 

LANGDON  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
EWING  TAYLOR,  A.  B,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRANK   L.  RICHARDSON.  M.D.,  in  Surgery. 
HERBERT  R.  BROWN,  B.S.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 

ADMISSION   OP  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  present  a  degree  in  arts,  literature,  philoaopby, 
or  science,  from  a  recosnized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of  such  persons  of 
suitable  ^ge  and  attainments  as  may  be  admitted  by  special  vote  of  the  Administnitiye  Board  in 
each  ra^e. 

All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Faculty  that 
they  have  h^d  a  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  (inorganic)  chemistrv  and  qualitative  analy- 
sis sufficient  to  fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  chemistry  given  at  tne  Medical  Sdioot,  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  pass  an  examination  in  general  chemistry  and  qualiutive  analysis.  Students 
who  are  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these  requirements  may  enter  conditioned  in  chcmtst'jr ;  ^t 
no  student  will  be  p  rmitted  to  take  part  in  any  exercise  ot  the  third  class,  or  to  present  mmself 
for  examina'ion  in  the  sub)ecU  of  that  class,  until  deficiencies  in  general  chemistry  and  qualita- 
tive analysis  have  been  made  up. 

The  admission  examination  in  xeneral  chemistry  (at  which  time  also  the  note-books  in  Qoali- 
tative  Analysis  must  be  handed  m)  is  held  at  the  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Bostno, 
at  12  o'clock,  noun,  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  and  on  die  last 
Wednesday  in  September.  The  examination  is  conducted  in  writing.  Spedroen  examinatioa 
papers  may  be  found  in  the  Medical  School  Catalogues. 

In  and  after  September,  1907,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  ofganic  chemistry  will  be  reqniied 
for  admission. 

ORDER  OP  STUDIES. 

First  Ykah.— First  Ttrm,  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Stccnd  Term,  Physiology  and  Phys- 
iological and  PatholfMdcal  Chemistry. 

Second  YnKK.— First  Term,  Bacteriology  and  Paiholory.  Second  Torm,  Hygiene,  Materia 
Meaica  and  Pharmacology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

Third  Ybar.— Theorv  and  Practice,  Pediatric  ,  Surgery,  Obstetacs,  Gynecology,  Demia- 
tology.  Neurology,  Psvcfiiatry,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgerv,  Genito-urinary  Surgery. 

FiMJRTH  Ybar.~  Rehired  Studies :  Clinical  Medicine,  Climcal  Scnigery.  Orthopedirs,  Syi  b- 
i1i«.  Ophthalmology,  Otology.  Laiyngologr,  l<egal  Medicine,  H%giene,  Clinical  Miaos  Ofiy, 
Genito-urinary  Surifeiv.  Psychitatary,  and  Municipal  Sanitation.    Eleetme  Studies :  Anatomy. 


Advanced  Histologv,  (lictofogy  of  the  Nervou*  System,  Embiyology,  Physiology.  Phynological 
Chemistrv,  Chnirai  Chemistry,  Barterinlngy,  Comparativ'*  Etiofoiey  of  lafeciious  Di^eaaeii 
Clinical  Microscopy.  Opeiativr  Surgery,  Orthopedics, « Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynecolosy,  Derma- 


For  information  in  regard  to  Requirements  for  a  Degree,  Fees,  or  for  a  Catalocoe,  address 
Dr.  WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON.  Dean,  Harvard  Medical  School,  688  Boybton  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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EXCHANGE  LIST. 


Brooklyn  Medical  Journal,  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 

Harvard  Bulletin.  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C, 

Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine.  Alumni  Bulletin  of  the   University 

Transactions  of  the  Maine  Medical  of  California. 

Association.  Maritime  Medical  News. 
.St.  PatU  Medical  Journal. 
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